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History and Cultural Crisis 





THOMAS C. COCHRAN 


ABOUT 1850 MATTHEW Arnotp found himself "wandering between two 
. worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be born.” A little later Leo 
Tolstoy lamented that “the edifice of civil society, erected by the toil and 
energy of countless generations, is a crumbling ruin." Later still, in 1889, 
David A. Wells, the prolific American pundit, wrote that the preceding 
quarter century "will hereafter rank in history as one that has no parallel, 
but which corresponds in importance with the periods . . . when the whole 
plane of civilization and humanity rose to a higher level, each great move- 
ment being accompanied by social disturbances of great magnitude and 
serious import.’ 

Clearly there is nothing remarkable in thinkers of the last one hundred 
years or more seeing the period in which they wrote as one of unusual or 
critical change, and there probably is a tendency for men to see their own 
times as unsettled. Yet when we look back over a longer span of history 
it does seem possible to distinguish between periods of relative cultural 
stability that fostered continuity and those of social imbalance when basic 
cultural change occurred with relative rapidity. Proceeding on this assump- 
tion, I will offer the proposition that the period from 1960 on has been, 
and to some unforeseeable point in the future will be, one of unusual social 
problems and basic readjustments. 

Compared to those of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
the changes now going on in all the industrialized nations of the world 
appear to involve more of the entire range of social institutions. Science 
and technology are directly affecting education, sex, work, and income; 
these influences, in turn, are forcing readjustments in the relations be- 
tween business, government, and labor. Because pollution is increasing at 
a rate that could, according to some pessimistic scientists, make our present 
levels of consumption impossible within less than fifty years, it is bringing 


'This is a presidential address delivered by Mr. Cochran at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, New Orleans, December 28, 1972. 

1For the quotation from. Arnold, see “Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse"; for Tolstoy, 
see the quotation in David A. Wells, Recent Economic Ghange (New York, 1889), 329; and for 
Wells's own opinion, see ibid., 465. 
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into question the almost universally accepted aim of ever-increasing pro- 
duction. But the “cultural crisis” manifested in disregard for property, in 
casual brutality, in the use of strong drugs, and in the vocational uncertainty 
and chronic protest of youth has social and intellectual roots as well as 
technological ones. Obviously the sanctioning force of some basic institu- 
tions has become too weak to assure reasonably predictable and orderly 
behavior. ; 

Social scientists have, of course, offered a number of reascns for this 
unstable situation. On the level of pure theory a distinguished anthro- 
pologist sees change in behavior as the result of perceived disparity be- 
tween the cultural dimensions of the system, such as traditional values and 
beliefs, and the social dimensions, such as roles and institutions; or, more 
simply, between what we believe and what we are expected to do? Soci- 
ologists who have analyzed what they call "the period of cultural crisis" in 
the 1960s and 1970s find its origin in “the impact of general affluence and 
large-scale bureaucratic organization on allegiance to the ‘Protestant Ethic,’ 
on modes of child-rearing, on sexual identity, on attitudes toward work, 
property, competition and self-expression.” 

Since social scientists agree that the discrepancy between values and 
institutions has been widening over several decades, historical method seems 
the ideal instrument for analysis.5 And as data do not speak for themselves, 
one must select assumptions that can lead to specific and useful hypotheses.® 
The assumption I will use to illuminate the mid-century cultural crisis is 
that to function adequately, bureaucratic hierarchies have to be supported 
by shared values—an assumption that will, I feel sure, be regarded as a 
proper analytical instrument by social scientists. Space being limited I will 
illustrate the trends chiefly in the institutions of business. 


As LATE AS THE 19305 dictionaries defined "hierarchy" solely in terms of 
sacred values or the ordering of related groups in science, but by the late 
1960s the International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences repeatedly used 
the term to cover any orderly bureaucracy with lines of authority extend- 
ing downward from the top. A hierarchy can be high, complex, and loosely 
structured, like that of the executive branch of the federal government, or 

low, simple, and closely knit, as in the patriarchal family. Such examples - 
assume ideal types and do not preclude the reality of dominance in policy 


28ee Evon Z. Vogt, “On the Concepts of Structure and Process in Cultural Anthropology," 
American Anthropologist, Jan. 1960, pp. 18-33. 

3 Milton Mankoff and Richard Flacks, “The Changing Social Basis of the American Student 
Movement," The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 395 (1971): 62. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Michael Polanyi states this as a rule of logic: "It is impossible to represent the organizing 
principles of a higher level by the laws governing its isolated particulars." The Tacit Dimension 
(New York, 1966), 56. 

6 For a discussion of the inevitability of hierarchy, see Kenneth Burke, 4 Rhetoric of Motives 
(New York, 1950), 140-41. 
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making by someone other than the president, or the running of the family 
by the wife or a horrible child. 

Hierarchical orders differ greatly in purpose, authority, and social ac- 
ceptance. Max Weber noted that "for a jurist a system of authority is 
either valid or it is not; for the sociologist . . . there is a gradual transition 
between two extremes of validity and non-validity and it is possible for 
mutually contradictory systems of authority to coexist validly.’’? This latter 
situation is particularly well illustrated in present-day societies where 
democracy and authoritarianism coexist. In any case, voluntary obedience 
to authority depends upon a belief that the hierarchical control is either 
essential or morally justifiable. Assumptions of inevitability and rightness 
are usually blended in the social values that support the demands of a 
- hierarchical order, as, for example, in the minds of those who still volun- 
tarily obey the law. 

My historical hypothesis has three main elements: first, the hierarchical 
orders central to industrial society and their attendant bureaucracies have 
grown phenomenally in size and impersonality during the twentieth 
century; second, the initial values that justified them have crumbled away 
with equally upsetting speed; and third, encouraged partly by the uni- 
formities of mass production and increased economic security, the Ameri- 
ican antiauthoritarian belief in equality has become stronger. As a result 
the justification of all structures of authority has been challenged. While 
the data I have used to illustrate the applicability of this hypothesis are 
taken from American history, particularly from that of business, similar 
developments have occurred throughout the industrial world. 

Before I turn to the institutions of business, it should be noted that 
major hierarchies have preindustrial European origins. If national dis- 
tinctions can be mede, one might say that at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century in parts of Europe hierarchy justified by ancient agrarian prop- 
erty relationships was stronger than in the United States, where the 
major justifications were the "laws of the market" and the Christian reli- 
gion. Because the pace of change had been relatively slow in earlier times, 
many people in the nineteenth century could assume that the orders of 
authority in religion, the family, business, government, and the general 
social structure acccrded with laws of nature, which the devout equated 
with the laws of God. This assumption made successful resistance immoral 
and ultimately impossible. God's order would return, just as the self-reg- 
ulating economic system would always seek equilibrium. 

While industrialism, by making for more equal consumption of similar 
goods and creating a mass rather than a class society, has everywhere placed 
added weight on equality and democracy, it has, in this respect, probably 
had its strongest influence in America. One might say that here society 
adjusted itself to industrialism, while in Europe the new economic forces 


* Max Weber, Basic Concepts, tr. H. P. Secher (New York, 1962), 73. 
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were adjusted to a more rigid society. In America the strength of tradi- 
tional authority, save for the laws of the market, appeared weaker than 
elsewhere because of the widespread assumption that the Revolution had 
eliminated the hierarchical heritage of Europe and made political de- 
mocracy the major national value. Belief in equality was further strength- 
ened because on American soil some of the European orders took different 
and often less obvious forms: more quickly than in other nations money 
displaced land as the most widely recognized basis for social prestige, 
making the "laws of nature" more concerned with the market; the diverse 
Protestant sects were structurally less hierarchical than the Catholic or 
Anglican churches; and state and local politics appeared to be more dem- 
ocratic than their provincial counterparts in England or on the Continent. 

Yet, in contradiction to ultimate democratizing tendencies, as industrial- 
ism progressed new authoritarian systems merged with the old. In the late 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries American bureaucratic hierarchies 
grew in both the public school system and in higher education and on all 
levels of government, while in the twentieth century an enormous military 
hierarchy arose within, but somewhat separate from, political government. 
By the 1960s federal bureaucracy had come to seem remote, unapproach- 
able, and slow in adjusting to emerging social issues. 

In the conduct of business there had never been any legal doubt re- 
garding the autocratic rights of the proprietor. The good manager estab- 
lished clear lines of authority and expected employees using his property 
to be his obedient servants. While corporation charters and laws in the 
nineteenth century vested ultimate authority in the stockholders, control 
was exercised by a board of directors. And although the directors were 
usually elected annually, stockholder democracy seldom, if ever, functioned. 
In fact the directors soon became self-perpetuating trustees exercising ab- 
solute authority. In 1950 Winthrop Aldrich, chairman of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank and one of the sagacious moral leaders of American business, 
proclaimed the death within the big corporation of even the concept of 
democracy: “The management of this institution is in the hands of the 
... directors. . . . The stockholders have no right to intervene.”# 

The directors in turn came to be dominated by the men active in man- 
agement. In some big twentieth-century companies all directors were also 
managers charged with running the company, and hence they were their 
own employees. Normally some one or two men at the top of the managerial 
hierarchy made the ultimate decisions. When Charles Percy of Illinois left 
a large corporation to become a United States senator he said, "It's a 
terrible plunge into an icy bath to jump from business, which is essentially 
an autocracy, into government, which is a democracy."? 

As the twentieth century went on, some of these bureaucratic autoc- 


8 Quoted in Time, Feb. 13, 1950, p. 82. 
9 Quoted in Herman E. Kroos, Executive Opinion: What Business Leaders Said and Thought 
on Economic Issues, 1920's-r960's (Garden City, 1970), 252. 
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racies became very large and highly impersonal. General Motors in 1971 
had 700,000 employees and perhaps 5oo upper-level executives, while Ford 
had over 400,000 employees and General Electric nearly that many.!? 
Another statistic gives a perspective on these figures: the number of em- 
ployees of state and local governments, other than teachers, averaged just 
under 100,000 per state. Since many people regard business as America's 
most powerful and important social institution, the continued growth of 
such big hierarchies, never adequately justified by democratic concepts, 
threatened to create severe tensions between social values and social reality. 

A remote, impersonal hierarchy may need more justification through 
widely shared values than does a simpler, more direct agency of control. 
Yet the major values that underlay the original social acceptance of hier- 
archical authoritarian business were weakening or disappearing. In the 
nineteenth century, development of the country had become a justification 
or social sanction exerting a religious type of force. There were doubtless 
more professed atheists than open opponents of rapid economic growth. By 
the 1840s the ever-higher standard of living had also become part of the 
cherished "American way of life." Continuing economic growth and dis- 
tribution of the resulting gains to improve real personal income made 
the dictatorial character of business acceptable to, at least, the middle class. 

But a century later, as European and American productivity increased 
rapidly, a point was rather suddenly reached when to many Arnericans these 
older values no longer seemed sufficient justification for the authority and 
social power of business. Members of the younger generation who had been 
reared in relative affluence called for protection of the natural environ- 
ment from further exploitation and assumed that the economic goal should 
be, not a higher standard of living, but more even distribution of income. 
The broad horizons toward which America had led the rest of the world 
contracted sharply; for a farsighted gaze at a glorious future, the young 
substituted a more pessimistic, shortrange view. In this new age of un- 
certainty the Calvinist or Protestant ethic increasingly lost its invigorating 
and sanctioning force. 

Similar changes were occurring in the other rich industrial nations, 
but not with as much force as in the still prosperous and democratically 
oriented United States. Because of American traditions authority within 
business shared with other American hierarchies a particular vulnerability 
to democratic attack. Alongside commitment to God and the development 
of the country, Americans had been taught to revere the antiauthoritarian 
words of the Declaration of Independence, the dedication at Gettysburg 
"to the proposition that all men are created equal," and a myriad of other 
political pronouncements extolling the power of the people, while in daily 
life this tradition was reinforced by egalitarian manners in personal relations. 

As more and more Americans found employment in business, the con- 


10 Fortune, May 1972, p. 191. 
11 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1970 (Washington, 1970), 430. 
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tradiction in using the language of freedom and democracy to support 
essentially undemocratic institutions became increasingly obvious. Peter 
Levi in Mary McCarthy's The Birds believes the whole world is haunted 
by equality because no society has ever given it a chance, but in none of 
the other Western nations was the discrepancy of ideal and reality more 
obvious. Nowhere in the Western world was oligopoly more strongly de- 
fended as free enterprise or remote and secretive government more often 
excused by the needs of freedom and democracy. 

In the 1920s particularly, older American values were being eroded by 
new scientific ideas. Among these were psychological theories that improved 
morale among workers and lower or “first-line” administrative employees 
could lead to higher productivity. In the old system of values managerial 
authority, like parental control, was based on the operation of natural or 
divine laws, which for managers prescribed that success proved virtue and 
failure to rise from the lower ranks showed a lack of either intelligence 
or proper moral qualities. "Democracy" meant not so much equality as 
an absence of impediments to success. T'he new psychological insights tended 
to replace these inexorable mandates of universal law by highly tentative 
and vulnerable theories of management. By mid-century the interested sec- 
tion of the public came to regard management as largely responsible for 
the productivity of labor and to occupy its position of authority on the 
basis of family, influence, superior educational opportunities, and the 
ability to succeed in an organization rather than on hard work and moral 
superiority. Such a change in attitude by managers themselves, as well as 
by their critics, sapped the strength of the traditional justifications for 
the rigidly authoritarian quality of business hierarchies. 

The weakening of the belief that success was self-justifying had profound 
ramifications outside of business One was in attitudes toward poverty. 
Stimulated by the obvious facts that many of the unemployed in the Great 
Depression were not morally responsible for their plight and that the 
successful might lack superior virtue, Americans began to shift responsibility 
for poverty from the poor themselves to the governing social elite. By the 
late 1950s the concept of poverty had changed from an ineradicable evil 
that the morally unfit inflicted on themselves to a stigma on the leadership 
of an affluent society. 

Each of the threatened bureaucratic hierarchies has reacted protectively 
in ways appropriate to its functions. In business the managerial hierarchy 
losing support from religious or Social Darwinian values has sought new 
sanctions for its authority in mathematical or other systematic schemes. 
Turbulence within its ranks has been less obvious than in the more open 
and public bureaucracies. Except for occasional crises that lead to abrupt 
changes in management, legislative hearings, or legal action, the managerial 
problems of corruption, poor morale, and confused leadership are not easily 
discerned from the outside. 
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Dissent from traditional practice in business has taken different forms at 
different levels. Workers have protested what they considered unjustified, 
arbitrary treatment by means of absenteeism, wild-cat strikes, or quitting 
the job in favor of unemployment insurance and relief. Routine work has 
become less attractive and less necessary for personal support. Another 
threatening specter is that of the paralyzing work stoppage; it is no longer 
to be assumed in the leading democracies that the power of either man- 
agement or government can in fact end a labor dispute in a way that is 
not damaging to the public interest. 

'The great increase in higher education from 1947 on, which created a 
mass intelligentsia for the first time in history, was both a response to busi- 
ness needs and a potential challenge to its authoritarian hierarchy. It not 
only created new thousands of citizens who, if aroused, had the knowledge 
necessary to condemn poor business performance, but it also menaced 
managerial authority and efficiency by filling the larger firms with special- 
ists often more devoted to their field of knowledge than to the company 
that employed them. In previous times the company had a claim to loyalty 
on the basis of providing secure careers; now the increasing substitution of 
computer and other machine-made answers for routine human decisions on 
the middle level menaces this security—a menace compounded by the 
gradual shift from manufacturing to service, which has on occasion changed 
highly educated engineers into motel clerks. 

Education also produced a younger and soon a middle generation aware 
that existing power structures lack justifying values. It was not accidental 
that the rebellion of students started at the institutions with the highest 
educational levels, where teaching made most clear the anomalies of society. 
College graduates seeking jobs in business became more interested than 
before in the company climate of social relations, in the chance for self- 
realization, and in other noneconomic aspects of positions.” To create 
better morale as well as to facilitate administration some big companies 
decentralized decision making and put more emphasis on participation 
through conferences and committees at all levels. In spite of such gestures 
toward democracy a big plant executive writes that young managers 
“question to an ‘alarming’ degree the amount of authority and control 
held by top management.”15 

Resulting managerial gestures toward democracy have been somewhat 
artificial. A team of social scientists from Berkeley studying managerial 
attitudes in the Western world in the mid-1960s found that “to direct has 
better connotations than to persuade," that the latter "is closer to making 
a mistake." "Managers show little faith in the capacity of others for initiative 


i2See Renato Taguiri and George H. Litwin, eds. Organizational Climate: Exploration of 
. & Concept (Boston, 1968). 
13 William McNay, "Industrial Management" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 
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and leadership" and "seem consistently to endorse authoritarian principles, 
vis-à-vis organizational structure." As a portent of possible change, the team 
found that young, high-level managers in large companies were most 
likely to be democratic. For themselves, young executives wanted "autonomy 
and self-actualization."!* But no one familiar with the history of manage- 
ment can expect such changes to occur easily. 

Many graduating seniors have elected not to enter the authoritarian 
business hierarchy at all, save in the role of specialized advisers. In years 
when academic and other professional jobs have been reasonably plenti- 
ful, corporations have complained loudly of their inability to recruit some 
of the most promising young men. It still seems too early, however, to see 
a new level of consciousness in recent career preferences, since they can 
be explained strictly on the basis of affluence and a more educated as- 
sessment of alternatives. 

Women and ethnic groups protested against unequal treatment by all 
the major social bureaucracies, including corporations and labor unions. 
On the initial levels of hiring, these protests could probably be met through 
more equitable practices on the part of business, education, labor, and 
government. But equality throughout the stages of the respective hier- 
archies posed problems arising from both real circumstances and custom. 
There were proportionately not as many highly trained blacks or women 
as there were white males, and hence few or none among the dissatisfied 
groups might be qualified for a particular upper-level position. In busi- 
ness, especially, there were traditional views that top management should 
be a team or group able to belong to the same clubs and to develop 
intimate social relationships. The problems involved here are obvious. 

'The loss of justification for authority, the decline of morale, end the rise 
of equalitarian protest could, of course, be illustrated in the history of 
other major social institutions. The same process of mounting skepticism 
and loss in the force of generally accepted values covers the whole social 
panorama from art to organized religion.'* But perhaps nowhere has the 
conflict between an old authoritarianism and the new equalitarianism, or 
its nonacceptance, been more sharp and dramatic than in business manage- 
ment. 

Had American business continued to lead the world and been able 
legitimately to boast of outstanding achievement, it might have better 
withstood the mounting criticism from both within and without. From 
1950 on, however, the rate of growth of the United States gross national 
product per capita was substantially below the average of Western Europe. 
'This apparently poor performance can be partly explained by the fact that 

14 Mason Haire, Edwin E. Ghiselli, and Lyman Porter, Managerial Thinking: An Inter- 
national Study (New York, 1966), 171-74. 

15 See David Mandel, Changing Art, Changing Man (New York, 1967), 14-15. 


16 Edward F. Denison, Why Growth Rates Differ: Post War Experience in Nine Western 
Countries (Washington, 1967), 319. 
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the United States started from a higher base and a more mature stage of 
industrialism that emphasized service more and cheap goods less, but it 
was contributed to by elements that were easy for the public to criticize. 
For example, a large part of the manufactured product and most devel- 
opmental research were in industries related to national defense. So while 
Europe and Japan perfected better ways of making consumer goods, the 
United States concentrated on planes, missiles, and aerospace. Except for 
"military equipment, American goods began to fail in the competition 
for world markets. 

Since, in spite of the slowing down, the United States in 1972 still had, 
by a fair margin, the highest level of civilian expenditure and the largest 
need for cars, trucks, and buses, its automotive industry was the first to 
come under severe criticism for polluting the environment. To many the 
automobile had first conquered the nation and then laid it to waste. Cars 
twice as large and many times as powerful as necessary posed corresponding 
problems of contamination. 


NATIONS MAY HAVE EXISTED for generations with grave social problems and 
severe imbalances between generally held attitudes and the power structure, 
although perhaps never for long with so many new hierarchies of all types, 
so strong an emphasis on democracy, and such a lack of traditional jus- 
tifying values. In the words of Kenneth Keniston, “Never before had so many 
who had so much been so deeply disenchanted by their inheritance.”17 
Historically "crises" seem usually to occur when previously well-supported 
institutions undergo pressure from a period of malfunctioning, such as the 
one that has afflicted the Western world and particularly the United States 
in the 1960s and 1970s—a period in which it has become clear that greater 
affluence has failed to cure relative or "psychic" poverty, or necessarily to 
increase happiness; that democratic slogans have failed to end racial or 
sexual discrimination; that enlightened governments have failed to control 
inflation or the business cycle; and—most aggravating of all to American 
youth—that vast military power has failed to prevent compulsory service 
in a long and unsuccessful foreign war, which negated traditional morality 
and trained men to kill. 

As violent minority discontent arising at both ends of the social scale 
became a matter of grave concern, the great majority of Americans, not 
fully realizing the extent to which they have shared in the loss of values, 
reacted to preserve existing institutions. Recognizing democracy as the re- 
spected common value, those representing hierarchical authority made con- 
ciliatory gestures in the form of granting more democratic procedures. 
Even in the army, the most authoritarian structure, new attention was 


17 Kenneth Keniston, Youth and Dissent: The Rise of the New Opposition (New York, 
1971), ix. 
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paid to complaints from below. In fact permissiveness in the forces engaged 
in a foreign war reached a point where orders were often disregarded and, 
on occasion, effective action could not be commanded. Time, a journal 
presumably representative of the opinions of upper-income groups, reported 
in 1971 that “according to an army study, there may well exist such a 
profound crisis of discipline that the Army's ability to function is in 
doubt.”18 

But even if it were to be completely accepted, is democracy or equali- 
tarianism the kind of value or belief that can by itself cure antisocial 
behavior and loss of social morale? Since some hierarchy seems inevitable 
in the conduct of human affairs and since equality can never be complete, 
what is required is the justification of gradations, not the virtual elimina- 
tion of them. Democracy as commonly practiced is only a process desirable 
for the realization of fundamental values. A cure for the cultural crisis 
must be some compelling doctrine that will lead Americans to play their 
roles with the orderliness necessary for the operation of a good society. 
Walter Lippmann has called this the need for a public philosophy, but 
psychologists are inclined to think that, to be effective, new values must 
attain the force of religious. belief. The major tenets of the “religion” may, 
of course, be secular, such as the biological and psychological improvement 
of man; they may be concerned with relations between man, society, and 
nature, as well as with a renewal of emphasis on love, sensitivity, and 
spirituality. 

A colleague has noted that “periods of transition and stress are ill-suited 
to reflection—and hardly to systematic use of historical or comparative 
method"; yet unfortunately these are the times in which perspective is most 
valuable.? While not providing clear solutions, any more than do other 
types of social analysis, historical study indicates the strength and persistence 
of some of the forces involved in current stress and the anachronistic basis 
of some strongly asserted positions. By using a system of analysis reaching 
well back into the past, history can suggest a range of potentially workable 
solutions for current social problems. 


18 Time, Aug. 9, 1971, p. 21. 
19 Charles E. Rosenberg, “Our Medical System,” Science, May 1972, p. go1. . 
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THE SUFFERING OF THE Jews in Visigothic Spain during the seventh century 
has traditionally occupied an important place in the history of the persecu- 
tion of Jews. Scholars generally agree that the Jews who dwelled in Spain 
during the last century or so of Visigothic rule were subjected to severe 
legislation that at times was aimed at limiting their freedom, curtailing their 
economic capabilities, and ultimately reducing them to slavery. The al- 
leged union of the Church and the Visigothic monarchy under Reccared in 
589 is regarded by many as the key event that made possible a century and 
a quarter of persecution of Jews in Spain. As recently as 1960 Bernhard 
Blumenkranz maintained that 589 marks the starting point of the most 
tragic episode in Jewish history during the early Middle Ages. Father 
Aloysius Ziegler, writing a generation earlier, and E. A. Thompson, in 
1969, tend to blame the Visigothic kings for masterminding this lengthy 
anti-Jewish policy but admit that the Church was not an unwilling partner. 
Felix Dahn and U. R. Burke in the nineteenth century placed the initiative 
with the Church and drew conclusions similar to those arrived at by Montes- 
quieu in the eighteenth century. Solomon Katz concludes, "Whether More 
blame attached to the kings than to the councils is a moot point. ... for a 
century and a quarter kings and bishops united in an effort to convert the 
Jews of Spain or to drive them from the kingdom.”! 

Scholars have differed over the motives for this policy as well as over its 
sources. Katz tends to consider those monarchs who pursued anti-Jewish 
policies religious fanatics. Ziegler unhesitatingly characterizes the kings as 
"fanatically zealous" and seems to believe also that some of them strove to 
attain an "ideal of religious unity." Yet he also considers it "quite possible 
that a basic motive of the kings in their persecution of the Jews was ava- 
rice." Ziegler's latter observation may have stimulated James Parkes, who, 

1 Bernard Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens dans le monde occidental, 430—1096 (Paris, 1960), 
105 ff; Aloysius K. Ziegler, Church and State in Visigothic Spain (Washington, 1930), 197 ff; 
E. A. Thompson, The Goths in Spain (Oxford, 1969), 315-16; Felix Dahn, Die Kónige der 
Germanen (Leipzig, 1885), 6: 437, 442-43, 491-92, 542-45; U. R. Burke, A History of Spain 
(London, 1900), 1: 98; Solomon Katz, The Jews in the Visigothic and Frankish Kingdoms of 


Spain and. Gaul (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), 11. Katz (pp. 171—78) provides a survey of older works 
going back to Montesquieu. 
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writing four years later, concluded that the sources did not support the 
argumėnt for economic motivation. Parkes maintained that the Visigoths 
were motivated by a “religious mania.” Thompson, in the most recent 
study of the Goths in Spain, finds it impossible to ascertain why an anti- 
Jewish policy was pursued, but concludes: “Whatever the reason for the 
persecution, it may have contributed to the utter destruction of those who 
initiated and enforced it.”? 

Some historians have been misled by their sympathy for the Jews, others 
by hostility to the Church, either because they regard it as intolerant or be- 
cause they blame it for emasculating the Goths and laying the groundwork 
that made possible the Muslim conquest.? None of these scholars has been 
able to sort out in a satisfactory manner the respective roles played by the 
monarchy, the Church, and the Jews in the history of the Visigothic king- 
dom. 

'The monarchy in Visigothic Spain was an extremely weak institution. 
In the 122 years from the conversion of the Visigoths to Orthodox Chris- 
tianity in 589 to the fall of their kingdom to the Muslims in 711 there were 
no fewer than eighteen kings (see table) from at least fifteen different 
families. Seven kings were either deposed or murdered or both, and there 
were numerous would-be usurpers and pretenders, some of whom held a 
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Reccared I, 586-601 *Tulga, 640-42 
*Liuva II, 601-03 Chindasuinth, 642-53 
*Witteric, 603-10 Recessuinth, 649~72 

Gundemar, 610-12 *Wamba, 672-80 

Sisebut, 613-21 Erwig, 680-87 
*Reccared II, 621 Egica, 687-702 
*Suinthila, 621-31 Witiza, 700-10 
Sisenand, 631-36 Achila, 7102-13? 

Chintila, 636-40. *Roderic, 710-11 


* Killed or deposed or both. 


? Ziegler, Church and State, 198; James W. Parkes, The Conflict of the Church and the 
Synagogue (London, 1934), 369-70; Katz, Jews in Spain, 14, 15; Thompson, The Goths, 316. 
See also José Orlandis, “El Christianismo en el Reino Visigodo,” in I Goti in Occidenti (Set- 
timani di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’alto Medioevo) (Spoleto, 1956), 3: 168, and 
Alfonso Echánove, “Precisiones acerca de la legislación conciliar Toledana sobre los Judios," 
Hispania Sacra, 14 (1961): 259779. 

3 Among those who show sympathy for the Jews are Katz, Jews in Spain, bassim; Parkes, 
Conflict of Church and Synagogue, 347-70; and Thompson, The Goths, passim. Katz is essen- 
tially correct in noting that Dahn (Die Kónige, 6) "is critical of the Catholic Church in Spain 
and is inclined to trace the evils in the Visigothic kingdom to its influence" (p. 173). Burke 
tends toward the Enlightenment view, which blames the Church for intolerance but also 
remarks that "the rule of the priest has emasculated the race. . . ." History of Spain, 1; 98. 
R. D. Shaw is sympathetic to this view as well. “The Fall of the Visigothic Power in Spain," 
English Historical Review, 82 (1966): 209-28. Cf. F. X. Murphy, who attacks this interpretation 
with particular emphasis on the role played by Bishop Julian. "Julian of Toledo and the Fall 
of the Visigothic Kingdom in Spain," Speculum, 27 (1952): 1-27. 
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part of Spain for a time at least and minted coins in their own names.* Yet 
if the Visigothic kings controlled anything within Spain it was the Church. 
Following the Third Council of Toledo in 589, at which Reccared asserted 
that the king had responsibility for both temporal and spiritual matters, 
Visigothic monarchs appointed metropolitans and bishops, called councils 
and approved their acts, created new dioceses, and redrew the boundaries 
of already existing ones. The king's court was the court of the last instance 
in some and perhaps all ecclesiastical cases; the king ordered unqualified 
laymen to be ordained as priests, he had bishops defrocked, and he exer- 
cised power in numerous other ecclesiastical areas.5 

At the same time the Jewish community, which had been well established 
on the Iberian peninsula for several centuries before the foundation of 
the Visigothic kingdom, was rich, large, and influential It is even likely 
that Jewish aristocrats continued to hold the rank of senator into the Visi- 
gothic period. Jews seem to have been very successful in their missionary 
activity as well, especially in the period after 589, despite the severe penal- 
ties to which both the missionary and the convert were liable under law. 
(Many Goths who were forced to give up their Arianism by Reccared may 
have found it more desirable to become Jews than to become Catholics.) * 
Living within Spain in well-ordered communities and maintaining exten- 
sive contacts outside of Spain? Jews controlled noteworthy numbers of 
slaves, engaged in local and long-distance trade on a large scale, owned 
landed estates, held both military and civilian offices in the Visigothic 
government, and took part in military activities.? 

It is in the context of this environment—a weak monarchy, a dependent 


*Philip Grierson, "Election and Inheritance in Early Germanic Kingship," Cambridge His- 
torical Journal, 7 (1941): 11-14; R. D. Shaw, “The Fall of the Visigothic Power in Spain,” 212. 
For a recent study of ideas concerning kingship, see J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, Early Germanic 
Kingship in England and on the Continent (Oxford, 1971). 

5 Ziegler, Church and State, 126-33; J. N. Hillgarth, "Coins and Chronicles: Propaganda in 
Sixth-Century Spain," Historia, 15 (1966): 5oo. 

6 Katz reviews the evidence and supports the general consensus concerning the large numbers’ 
of Jews in Roman and Visigothic Spain. Jews in Spain, 3-9. Thompson, concluding that Jews 
were neither very important nor very numerous, finds it difficult to understand why they were 
the subject of a vastly disproportionate amount of legislation and attention. The Goths, 316. 

7 Jean. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'empire romain (Paris, 1914), 1: 186 n. 11; 2: 247-48. Although 
it became illegal for Jews to hold the rank of senator by not later than the mid-fifth century 
there were grave discrepancies between the letter of the law and real practice during the 
period of Imperial decline in the West and among the Roman inhabitants of the barbarian 
kingdoms. William G. Braude demonstrates that it was an active policy among Jews to convert 
others to their religion during the first five centuries of the Christian era. Jewish Proselyting 
(Providence, 1940), 24-25. The Visigothic legislation of the sixth and seventh centuries suggests 
that Jews did not change this policy but pursued it vigorously. Katz, Jews in Spain, 42-44, 
47-48, 50-56. For the background, see Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens, 159 ff. 

8 Ziegler is the only scholar who even comes close to providing an accurate estimation of the 
Jews’ position in Visigothic Spain when he writes: “Evidently the Jews were a powerful, 
aggressive body, propounding their doctrines, eager to proselytize." By limiting his observations 
to the religious sphere, however, Ziegler misses much of the importance of the Jewish com- 
munity. Church and State, 197. 

9 Katz, Jews in Spain, 118-38; Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens, 34 ff, 344-52; for back- 
ground, see Juster, Les Juifs dans l'empire romain, 2: 243-79, 291-326; in addition, see E. A. 
Thompson, “The Barbarian Kingdoms in Gaul and Spain," Nottingham Medieval Studies, 


4 (1963): 28-29. 
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Church, and a prosperous Jewish community—that the present study will 
reassess Visigothic Jewish policy by exploring its political aspects. The 
importance of political considerations, however, can only be established 
through a detailed account of an almost bewildering succession of mon- 
archs whose policies changed from reign to reign. Any confusion experi- 
enced by the reader in trying to follow these violent oscillations in policy 
and personnel may well be symbolic of the chaos that from 589 to 711 
bedeviled the Visigothic realm itself. 


Tue cLAIM THAT King Reccared initiated Visigothic anti-Jewish policy is 
based on two pieces of evidence. The more important of these suggests 
that when Reccared enacted a series of laws for his Gothic subjects that 
paralleled laws that already applied to his Roman subjects he greatly dis- 
advantaged the Jews. He did so, it is charged, by decreeing that the off- 
spring of a sexual union between a Christian and a Jew were to bs baptized.!? 
At least one noted scholar has characterized this as “the first but not the last 
instance in Visigothic Spain of forcible conversion to Christianity." The 
second piece of evidence is found in a letter written by Pope Gregory I, 
who praises the king for refusing bribes from Jews.!! 

In examining the charge that Reccared began a policy of forced conver- 
sions of Jews it must be noted that according to ancient and medieval Jew- 
ish law and custom a child is Jewish only if he is born of a Jewish mother 
or if he goes through the rites of conversion. If a Christian mistress of a 
Jewish man gave birth to a child, the offspring would not onlv be illegiti- 
mate but would not even be a Jew. Hence neither we nor Jews in Visi- 
gothic Spain could consider such a child who was baptized tc have been 
converted to Christianity by force. By contrast, it seems reasonable for the 
Church to have been concerned about the spiritual and material welfare of 
a non-Jewish bastard born of a Christian woman living in sin; widows, 
orphans, and other unfortunates were generally cared for through ecclesi- 
astical institutions. The illegitimate offspring of the Jewish mistress of a 
Christian man presents a slightly more ambiguous situation. According to 
Jewish custom a woman who had willingly and openly gone to live with a 
non-Jew would have been considered dead by her family and by the Jewish 

10 Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens, 106; Jean Juster, "La condition légale des juifs sous les 
rois visigoths," in Etudes d'histoire juridiques offertes à Paul-Frédéric Girarc (Paris, 1913), 
2: 319; Thompson, The Goths, 111. All references to Visigothic Church councils are to G. D. 
Mansi, ed. Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio (hereafter Mansi) (Florence, 
1759-98), with the exception of the Councils of Toledo, which are abbreviated with the number 
first and followed by Tolet.; eg., 3 Tolet. refers to the Third Council of Toledo. “Suggerente 
concilio id gloriosissimus dominus noster canonibus inserendum praecepit, ut judacis non 
liceat christianas habere uxores vel concubinas, . . . sed et si qui filii ex tali conjugio nati sunt 
assumendos esse ad baptisma." 3 Tolet., c. 14. 

11 Thompson, The Goths, 111; Gregorii I Papae Registrum Epistolarum (he=eafter Gregory 
I Epist) 9. 228 (Monumenta Germaniae Historica [hereafter MGH], Epistolae 2, pt. 1, ed. 


L. M. Hartmann [Berlin, 1893]). This letter indicates that Pope Gregory believed that Reccared 
refused bribes from Jews, but we do not know whether in fact this was so. See below, pp. 15-16. 
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community. It was the legal duty of the community to stone her to death if 
she could be found. If she was not put to death, it is likely that such a 
woman and her offspring would have had no standing within the Jewish 
community.” In any event, whatever the reaction of the Jewish com- 
munity, it seems reasonable to assume that problems arising from the 
baptism of illegitimate offspring of Jewish concubines and Christian men 
cannot have been of central importance to Judeo-Christian relations during 
the reign of King Reccared.!? 

If we consider the law concerning baptism of bastards to be of little or no 
interest to the Jewish community, then Reccared seems to have done no 
more in his legislation than accept the laws of his Arian predecessors who 
are generally regarded as having been tolerant. The charges that he initiated 
a policy of persecution and forced conversion, then, cannot be sustained. 
Upon an examination of Reccared's reign in perspective, moreover, he 
seems to have been pro- rather than anti-Jewish. Among the laws promul- 
gated in 506 by Alaric II for his subjects was one decreeing the death penalty 
for Jews convicted of converting or of attempting to convert Christians to 
Judaism. Reccared, in his laws, eliminated the death penalty for these 
offenses. When the provincial synod of Narbonne in 589 passed a host of 
acts severely injurious to Jews, including a prohibition against the perform- 
ance of certain of their religious services, Reccared refused to approve the 
acts. In 597 Pope Gregory I wrote Reccared to call his attention to the 
fact that Jews at Narbonne, contrary to law, were dealing in Christian 
slaves and that royal officials were doing nothing about it. Reccared ignored 
the pope's request that the trade be halted.15 Most important, Reccared 
refused to enforce existing laws that in any way disadvantaged the Jews in 
his kindgom.!* 

Although Reccared seems to have favored the Jews, especially those at 
Narbonne, some of his subjects in that city, particularly the bishops who 
dominated the provincial council of 589, were intent upon pursuing a 
vehemently anti-Jewish policy. Narbonne earlier had been the focal point 


12 Braude, Jewish Proselyting, ch. 9. The framers of canon 14 at 3 Toledo (quoted in n. 10) 
demonstrate a fundamental lack of understanding of Jewish customs. The idea of a marriage 
between a Jew and a non-Jew, so common today, was inconceivable in early medieval Jewish 
law. A Jew could marry a convert to Judaism, though the latter was often discriminated against. 

13 The absence of Responsa literature from Visigothic Spain on these points makes any con- 
clusion on the reaction of the Hispano-Jewish community to Reccared's law no more than a 
conjecture. A study of more than three hundred Responsa concerning Jews in pre-Crusade 
Europe indicates that the problems created by the offspring of the Jewish mistresses of 
Christians were of no great significance. In short, they are not even mentioned, On these Restonsa, 
see Irving A. Agus, Urban Civilization in Pre-Crusade Europe (Leiden, 1965). 

14 Thompson, The Goths, 111; cf. Juster, "Condition légale," 308. 

15 Conc. Narbon., canons 4, 9, 14 (Mansi, 9); Thompson, The Goths, 112; Katz, Jews in Spain, 
59, 71, 76, 112; Jean Régné, Etude sur la condition des juifs de narbonne du v* au xiv* siécle 
(Narbonne, 1912), 6-8. 

16 Gregory I Epist. 7. 21 (MGH, Epist. 1, ed. Paul Ewald and L. M. Hartmann [Berlin, :8g1]). 

174 Tolet, c. 58. The records of five provincial synods survive from Reccared's reign (Seville 
590, Saragossa 592, Toledo 597, Huesca 598, and Barcelona 599), and there were no anti-Jewish 
acts passed at any of them. See Thompson, The Goths, 112. 
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of a revolt against Reccared that his army suppressed, and the Jews there 
may well have supported the king against the rebels. The latter's sympathiz- 
ers therefore retaliated at the council of 589, but Reccared, knowing who 
his true friends at Narbonne were, refused to approve the acts of the council. 
A decade later he again defended the Jews of Narbonne when he refused 
to succumb to the pressure exerted by the pope to stop the slave trade. 
Politics and not religion seems to have been the key to Reccared's Jewish 
policy. 

Liuva (601-03), Witteric (603-10), and Gundemar (610-12). Reccared's 
three immediate successors, continued his policy toward the Jews. They 
made no effort to enforce the existing anti-Jewish laws and they promul- 
gated no new anti-Jewish laws. At the local level both lay and clerical offi- 
cials ignored the existing anti-Jewish legislation. In addition, Jews con- 
tinued to own Christian slaves and hold civil and military positions in 
which they exercised power over Christians.!? 

When Sisebut succeeded to the Visigothic throne in February or March 
of 612 he sharply reversed the Jewish policy of his predecessors and 
sponsored severe anti-Jewish legislation. Sisebut ordered that all Christian 
slaves be removed from Jewish ownership and that all Christian freedmen 
be removed from Jewish patronage. He forbade Jews to hire Christian 
workmen and decreed that all Christian slaves whom the Jews freed and 
who did not have property of their own were to be given some by their 
erstwhile owners by July 1, 612, at the latest. Any Jew who still pos- 
sessed Christian slaves after that date was to have them taken from him 
by public officials, the slaves were to be freed, and half of the Jew's 
property was to go to the royal fisc. Sisebut also reversed Reccared’s pol- 
icy on proselytism; he not only restored the death penalty for convicted 
Jews but also axranged that they would lose their property, which would 
then go to the royal fisc. Christians who had previously been con- 
verted to Judaism were required to become Christians once again; those 
who refused were to be whipped in public, have their heads shaven, 
and were to be made slaves of men chosen by the king. All Jews who were 
wed to Christians who had converted to Judaism were to convert to Chris- 
tianity or go into exile outside of the kingdom. Slaves who were born from 
the union of a Jew and a Christian who had converted to Judaism were to 
be considered Christians. Jews were to be expelled from governmental 
positions in which they exercised power over Christians.20 

When Sisebut realized that his anti-Jewish policy was not being enforced, 


18 Thompson, The Goths, 103; cf. Franz Górres, “König Rekared der Katholische und das 
Judentum (586-601)," Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie, 41 (1891): 284-95. 

19 4 Tolet., c. 58; Leges Visigothorum (hereafter LV) 12. 2. 13 (MGH, Leges 1, ed. Karl 
Zeumer [Hanover, 1902]. Katz, Jews.in Spain, 11; Franz Görres, "Die Rel:gionspolitik des 
Westgotenkönigs Witterich (reg. 603-610),” Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie, 41 
(1898): 102-05; Thompson, The Goths, 157-61. 

20 LV 12. 2. 18, 14. Thompson, The Goths, 165-67. 
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he attempted to bring about the forced conversion of all Jews in the Visi- 
gothic kingdom. Among those we know to have been driven to the baptis- 
mal font were important men like Rabbi Isaac of Toledo and Levi Samuel, 
the head of the synagogue (archisynagogus) in the same city. Many other 
Jews fled into exile to avoid forced conversion. 

In attempting to ascertain why Sisebut reversed the Jewish policy of his 
Catholic predecessors, scholars have advanced three hypotheses: religious 
piety, greed, and the demands of foreign policy. The last-mentioned, which 
has met with the least acceptance, suggests that Sisebut attempted to in- 
gratiate himself with the Byzantine emperor, Heraclius, who is known to 
have pursued an anti-Jewish policy. By supporting a Byzantine-inspired 
anti-Jewish policy in Spain Sisebut hoped to bring the Empire and the 
Visigothic kingdom into peaceful relations and secure an end to more than 
half a century of hostilities. This interpretation of Sisebut's motives, how- 
ever, finds no support in the sources. Sisebut initiated his anti-Jewish 
policy very soon after coming into power in 612, and he did not come to an 
agreement with the Byzantines until 616. In the interval of four years the 
Byzantine and Visigothic armies fought several bloody battles against one 
another. Heraclius, moreover, began his policy in 632 and acted against 
the Jews well after Sisebut had left the scene.?? 

The contention that Sisebut's strong religious feelings led him to attempt 
to eliminate Judaism from Spain has received wider support than the 
foreign-policy hypothesis. It is certainly true that Sisebut took a strong 
proprietary interest in the Church, that he appointed bishops, that he 
admonished the clergy from time to time, and that he wrote a Life of Saint 
Desiderius of Vienne. But Sisebut's venture into hagiography does not 
reflect the pious intent usually associated with such a work. Desiderius had 
been killed in about 606 or 607 at the order of the Merovingian king, 
Theuderic II, and his grandmother, Queen Brunhilde, who had also long 
been enemies of the Visigothic monarchy. Sisebut used the Vita to attack 
these enemies while praising Desiderius. In short, it is more a work of anti- 
Merovingian political propaganda than one of religious veneration.” 
The irony, from the religious point of view, is even more illuminating, 
since Brunhilde was originally an Arian Visigothic princess who had con- 
verted to the Orthodox persuasion some two decades before Reccared's 
conversion brought Orthodoxy to Spain as the official religion. 


21 Katz, Jews in Spain, 12-15, 25; Thompson, The Goths, 166-68. 

22 Hillgarth ("Coins and Chronicles," 500 n. 6), Ziegler (Church and State, 190), and Thompson 
(The Goths, 166) all argue against Byzantine influence on Sisebut's policy. Cf. Paul Goubert, 
"Administration de l'Espagne Byzantine," Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 4 (1946): 120. 

23 Thompson argues that "Sisebut's Christian piety" was the motivating force in the formu- 
lating of his anti-Jewish policy. The Goths, 165. Ziegler, Church and State, gz. 

24 Vita vel Passio Sancti Desiderii a Sisebuto Rego composita (MGH, Scriptores rerum Mero- 
vingicarum 3, ed. Bruno Krusch [Hanover, 1896]). Thompson notes that Sisebut's “Life of St. 
Desiderius of Vienne is a competent work of hagiography and also of political propaganda. . . ." 
The Goths, 163. 
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We also have a letter to the Lombard king, Adaloald, from Sisebut in 
which the Visigothic monarch provides evidence that he views religion in 
political terms. Sisebut points out, among other things, the great material 
advantages that accrue to the Orthodox Christian king. This letter has 
been called a “trifle cynical" by one modern scholar, especially “the appeal 
to self-interest when Sisebut goes on to draw the moral from the locus clas- 
sicus for Petrine authority, St. Matthew 16:18—19.'?5 Sisebut's use of re- 
ligion for political purposes, his appointing of bishops, his building of 
churches, and his admonitions to the clergy seem to be motivated largely by 
reasons of state, which is to say, the strengthening of his position. His anti- 
Jewish policy was, in addition, opposed by the most important cleric in 
Spain, Isidore of Seville, and it was not approved by a Church council.?$ 
Sisebut's reputation for piety seems to have been exaggerated and hardly suf- 
ficient to motivate a major policy change toward the powerful Jewish faction. 

Those scholars who suggest that Sisebut’s pursuit of an anti-Jewish 
policy was motivated by greed cite the economic gain to the Crown that 
resulted from his legislation." But if we examine this legislation carefully 
we find that the Crown seems to have obtained relatively little direct eco- 
nomic gain from it. Jews who converted to Christianity were not subject 
to economic sanctions. If the Jews complied with the laws requiring them to 
give up their Christian slaves, the royal fisc still gained nothing directly, 
and it gained indirectly only if the newly freed slaves became productive 
taxpaying subjects. The Crown benefited from slaveholding Jews only 
when they refused to free their Christian slaves, whereupon the king could 
free the slaves and confiscate half of the offenders' remaining property. The 
fisc would also gain from property that would revert to it when Jews were 
convicted of converting Christians to Judaism. Those converts who refused 
to return to the Church were to be enslaved, and the king, empowered to 
select their owners, gained valuable property to give to his supporters. The 
monarch, then, benefited economically only if the anti-Jewish laws were 
not obeyed. Moreover, if Sisebut's motivation was economic, it seems that 
his policy was unnecessarily tortuous. and less than efficient. First, the viola- 
tion of the law had to be encouraged—hardly a useful precedent, even when 
violators are, though in this case they were not, popularly viewed as can- 
cers of society; second, the royal fisc gained only marginally and indirectly 
when these laws were disobeyed; and third, more efficient means, such as 
those devised by later Visigothic kings to benefit the Crown economically 
through the exploitation of Jews, were available, though not employed by 
Sisebut. 


25 Sisebut Epist. 9 (Epistolae Merowingici et Karolini Aevi 1, Epist. 3, pt. 1, ed. Wilhelm 
Gundlach [Berlin, 1892]; Wallace-Hadrill, Early Germanic Kingship, 30; cf. Thompson, The 
Goths, 163. 

26 See Ziegler, Church and State, 190, for Isidore's opposition to the policy cf forced conver- 
sions. 

27 Parkes, Conflict of Church and Synagogue, 370-71; cf. Ziegler, Church and State, 190, 198. 
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Since we cannot put much faith in piety, greed, and peace as motives for 
Sisebut's anti-Jewish policy, it seems reasonable to examine the nature of 
Visigothic politics as a motivating force for his actions. When Sisebut 
promulgated his anti-Jewish legislation and reversed the policy pursued 
by his three immediate predecessors, he did so with the advice and support 
of the palace officium. No mention is made of consultation with the Church 
or with any individual bishops. Sisebut never sought not did he ever receive 
the approval of a Church council for this legislation.?? Not only did Isi- 
dore of Seville, whose own anti-Jewish sentiments are well documented, 
oppose Sisebut's policy, but there was significant opposition from both 
religious and lay segments of the society. In many areas the anti-Jewish 
laws simply were ignored. In 'Toledo, where Bishop Aurasius actually 
carried out forced baptisms, Froga, the count of the city, opposed him. 
This opposition led to violence, and the bishop's letter excommunicating 
the count still survives.?? 

Further study of Sisebut's anti-Jewish legislation suggests that it was 
the king's policy to weaken the political influence of the Jewish community 
by striking a blow at its economic strength. As Jewish slaveowners were 
deprived of their Christian slaves, those Jews who were engaged in the 
slave trade were severely handicapped if not put out of business entirely, 
while Jews who owned large estates that were worked primarily by Chris- 
tian slave labor were so disadvantaged that they would have found difficulty 
in continuing to function. Sisebut's attempt to prohibit Jews from hiring 
Christian laborers was probably aimed at keeping Jewish landowners from 
employing the newly freed men and maintaining business almost as usual. 

By legislating the freedom of all Christian slaves owned by Jews, Sisebut 
probably hoped to create a class of people whose interest lay in supporting 
the king against their former owners, a policy that resembles in many ways 
the one followed by Bishop Agobard of Lyons in the ninth century.?® Sise- 
but's anti-Jewish laws, devised solely with the support and advice of his 
palace staff and introduced shortly after he came to power, were opposed 
by many churchmén and noteworthy lay officials like Count Froga of 
Toledo and Isidore of Seville. Sisebut's later policy of conversion or exile 
was one of desperation and an admission that his earlier legislation had 
failed. It seems reasonable to suggest that Sisebut reversed the Jewish policy 
of his predecessors because, in the traditional struggle for power that ac- 
companied the succession to the Visigothic throne, the Jews opposed him. 
just as the Jews in Spain benefited when they supported Reccared, the 
winner, in 589, they suffered when they opposed the winner, Sisebut, in 612. 


28 Thompson, The Goths, 166; Ziegler, Church and State, 190. 

29 Aurasius Epist. 20 (ed. Gundlach: MGH, Epist. 3, pt. 1); LV 12. 2. 15: Parkes, Conflict of 
Church and Synagogue; 355; Katz, Jews in Spain, 34; Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens, 61; cf. 
Thompson, The Goths, 166. , 

30 Arthur J. Zuckerman, “The Political Uses of Theology: The Conflict of Bishop Agobard of 
Lyons," Studies in Medieval Culture, 3 (1970): 23-51. 
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IN MEDIEVAL JEWISH TRADITION Suinthila, who succeeded Sisebut in 621, 
is regarded as a good and tolerant monarch.? Suinthila did not enforce 
Sisebut's anti-Jewish laws and encouraged Jews who went into exile to 
return. Those Jews who had been converted ‘by force and who wanted to 
return to their former religious practices were not harassed for their apos- 
tasy; some Jews were even employed in governmental posts. We do not 
know why Suinthila reversed Sisebut's policy and returned to what had 
been the traditional policy of the Visigothic kings, but it may be conjec- 
tured that Suinthila deposed Sisebut's son Reccared II, who survived his 
father by only a few days, and consequently found support among the Jews 
who had been the enemies of his predecessor.3 In addition, Suinthila pre- 
sumably would not have wanted to follow a policy that had been the mani- 
fest failure that Sisebut's had been. 

After ruling for a decade, however, Suinthila was overthrown by a noble 
named Sisenand, whose success was due essentially to Frankish aid and to 
the defection of Suinthila's brother Geila. Opposition to Sisenand was 
fierce. Geila conspired against him, and in the south a certain Iudila ruled 
as rex for some time and even issued coins in his own name. In his short 
reign (631-36) Sisenand returned to the anti-Jewish policy of Sisebut, 
although unlike Sisebut, Sisenand obtained the support of the Church for 
his program. Jews and persons born of Jewish parents were once again 
prohibited from holding public offices in which they exercised power over 
Christians. Suinthila in reversing Sisebut's policy had once again begun to 
use Jewish officials, as noted above, and Sisenand in returning to Sisebut's 
policy sought to eliminate all Jewish officials in government. Officials who 
did not dismiss Jews who had gained such public offices and officials who 
appointed Jews to positions of governmental power were liable to excom- 
munication. Sisenand also struck at Jewish slave traders who dealt in Chris- 
tian slaves and reaffirmed Sisebut’s legislation in these matters.9? 

From the political point of view Sisenand tried to bring about the de- 
judification of the government, and from the economic point of view he 
sought to weaken the fiscal strength of the Jewish community. Sisenand's 
approach to purely religious matters was not innovative. He did, however, 
oppose forced conversions, although those who had converted were not 
permitted to apostasize, and the evils of proselytism in all its ramifications 
were handled in the traditional manner.?* It is important to note, however, 

314 Tolet, canons 57, 59, 65; Thompson, The Goths, 178; Katz, Jews in Spain, 18, 50, 753 
Juster, "Condition légale," 280; Franz Görres, "Die Religionspolitik des spanischen Westgoten- 
kónigs Swinthila, des ersten katholiken 'Leovigild' (621-631)," Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, 49 (1908): 253-66; cf. Ziegler, Church and State, 190. 

32 Cf. Thompson, The Goths, 168. This is only a conjecture, but Isidore, who recounts 
Suinthila's accession, completed a history of the Goths while that king was still on the throne. 
For Isidore's account, see Isidore Historia Gothorum, chs. 61-65 (MGH, Auctores antiquissimi 
[hereafter 44] 11, ed. Theodor Mommsen [Berlin, 1894]. 

33 4 Tolet., canons 65, 66, 59, 63, 62, 64; Thompson, The Goths, 178-79; Katz, Jews in Spain, 


18, 50, 118. + 
34 Thompson, The Goths, 178-79; Katz, Jews in Spain, 13. 
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that both the king and the council were aware that the revival of Sisebut's 
anti-Jewish policy would meet with strong opposition. It was expected that 
simple clerics and even bishops, as well as laymen both in and outside the 
government, would continue to pursue pro-Jewish policies. Hence it was 
decreed that those who chose to follow this course would be anathematized 
and excommunicated.%5 Sisenand came to power through a revolt, and his 
Short reign was wracked by civil wars. At least two of the uprisings 
against him were carried out by supporters of his predecessor's general 
policies, including those concerning favorable treatment of the Jews. But it 
would have been strange indeed if Sisenand had not pursued an anti- 
Jewish policy after overthrowing the pro-Jewish Suinthila. 

When Chintila succeeded Sisenand in 636 Chintila immediately sum- 
moned the Fifth Council of Toledo. Gallia Narbonensis seems to have been 
in revolt at the time, and the council was called by a king who “at the 
earliest possible moment tried to protect himself, his family, and his fideles 
to the best of his feeble ability" by having the Church call down upon the 
heads of would-be usurpers and rebels the curses of divine vengeance. The 
Fifth Council, however, did not accomplish Chintila's aims, and eighteen 
months later he summoned the Sixth Council of Toledo. In the period 
intervening between these meetings violence continued to disturb the 
realm. Refugae, men who sought foreign aid against the king, are mentioned 
as having been active in Chintila's reign; important men were imprisoned 
for opposing Chintila, and other opponents fled into exile.3® 

Throughout Chintila's short reign Spain was torn by civil wars, and 
he used both the Fifth and Sixth Councils of Toledo to promulgate legis- 
lation for the purpose of deterring and punishing rebels.3” In this context 
Chintila's anti-Jewish acts, which were supported by the Sixth Council, 
can be seen as part of his general policy of repression of those who opposed 
him. As Sisenand's legitimate successor and the heir to his palace officium, 
Chintila was very probably opposed by the Jews who had suffered under 
his predecessor's anti-Jewish policy. Hence Chintila saw to the reaffirma- 
tion of the anti-Jewish acta of the Fourth Council of Toledo by which Jew- 
ish officials were expelled from governmental service and Jewish slave- 
owners were expropriated. This policy of governmental dejudification 
and crippling of the economy of the Jewish community was a continuation 
of Sisenand's unsuccessful policies. In fact, Pope Honorius I wrote to the 
Sixth Council in 638 accusing the bishops and clergy of Spain of not en- 
forcing the anti-Jewish laws that had already been enacted.** 

85 4 Tolet., c. 58; see the discussion by Thompson, The Goths, 179. 

86 Thompson, The Goths, 181-82. 

37 Ibid., 183-84. 
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Chintila was instrumental in getting the Sixth Council to decree that 
henceforth only Catholics were to remain in Visigothic Spain. Jews 
were either to convert or to emigrate. Chintila further required those Jews 
who accepted baptism to sign a document (placitum) in which they re- 
nounced their beliefs and promised to abstain from Jewish rites and prac- 
tices—such as worship on Saturday and circumcision; they were to give up 
all of their holy writings and to stone to death any convert who failed to be 
a true Catholic.® Unfortunately, little can be ascertained from contem- 
porary sources about the success of Chintila’s anti-Jewish policy during his 
three-year reign; nor is anything known of the reign of his young sori Tulga, 
who succeeded Chintila in 640 only to be deposed shortly thereafter by the 
pro-Jewish king, Chindasuinth. But we do know that during the decade 
or so that ended with Tulga's overthrow the kings were faced with several 
major and many minor revolts (some of which were supported by foreign 
aid). 

To recapitulate briefly: Suinthila, after succeeding the anti-Jewish 
Sisebut—perhaps by murdering his son— pursued a pro-Jewish policy, and 
Sisenand after overthrowing Suinthila pursued an anti-Jewish policy. At 
least some of the revolts against Sisenand were led.by those who were 
supporters of Suinthila's policies. A supporter of Sisenand, Chintila pur- 
sued his predecessor's anti-Jewish policies, and there were revolts against 
Chintila as well. Tulga, Chintila's son, was overthrown by Chindasuinth, 
who pursued a pro-Jewish policy.*? 

E. A. Thompson is probably correct, however, when he concludes, “It 
will hardly be thought that the storms of these years centered on the position 
and liberties of the Jews in Spain. It is safest to think that. the con- 
spiracies were the outcome of the rival ambitions of different Gothic noble- 
men."*! Yet, it seems reasonable to hypothesize that the Jews, as a formid- 
able faction on the Visigothic scene, were supporters of Suinthila and 
Chindasuinth and were opposed to Sisebut, Sisenand, Chintila, and Tulga. 
The violent nature of the Visigothic royal succession strongly suggests that, 
for example, a noble like Chindasuinth who sought to overthrow the 
dynasty of Chintila would first try to obtain the support of the Jewish 
party that suffered under the policies of that dynasty. Therefore, while the 
issue of Jewish "liberties" was very probably not a casus belli for the vari- 
ous Gothic noblemen who sought to seize the throne, the position of the 
Jewish faction may well have been an important factor in determining the 
nature of the Jewish policy pursued by the king, whether he was a success- 
ful rebel or a legitimate monarch. 

When the aged Chindasuinth seized power in 642 he put to death several 

394 Tolet., c. 3; LV 12. 2. 17; 3. 14, 15. For the text of the Placitum, see Dahn, Die Könige, 
6: 650-59; also see the discussion by Katz, Jews in Spain, 14; Lynch, Bishop Braulio, 130; and 
"Thompson, The Goths, 186. 
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hundred influential Goths who at one time or another had taken part in 
revolts. Many other rebels were forced into exile, their property confiscated, 
and the death penalty was decreed for future traitors. Chindasuinth 
"showed no enthusiasm for persecuting the Jews," however. He reversed 
Chintila's anti-Jewish policy and returned to Suinthila's policies. Chinda- 
suinth did not enforce the decree that Jews in Spain either were to con- 
vert to Christianity or to emigrate; he in fact used Jews in governmental 
positions. The one apparently anti-Jewish measure adopted by Chinda- 
suinth was his decree that the death penalty be applied to Christians who 
practiced Jewish rites. In this Chindasuinth seems to have been taking 
defensive action to halt conversions. What is perhaps most amazing is that 
Judaism still held such a powerful attraction for Christians despite the 
anti-Jewish policies of kings like Sisebut, Sisenand, and Chintila.* 

In the search for a motive to explain Chindasuinth's abandonment of 
Chintila's policy, it should be remembered that Tulga, Chintila's son and 
successor, was overthrown by Chindasuinth. If supporters of the young king 
Tulga can be assumed to have preferred the policies of his father, Chinda- 
suinth can be considered to have been a natural rallying point for Jews as 
well as for others who opposed the faction in power. It might be hypothesized 
that Chindasuinth found it necessary to legislate against the Christians 
who were being converted because the Jews bad gained such prominence 
and power that their missionary work was very successful. In this regard, 
it is important to note that Chindasuinth was taking action against Chris- 
tians who were being converted to Judaism and not against Jews who were 
converting Christians.*? l 

Reccesuinth, who was associated as king with his father Chindasuinth 
in 649, ruled alone after the old monarch died in 653. While little informa- 
tion survives concerning Reccesuinth’s long reign, which ended in 672, 
we know that revolts followed upon his succession and that he crushed 
them. His reorganization of the administrative machinery of the Visigothic 
kingdom strongly suggests that he had strained relations with at least some 
Roman elements of the population; the remarks of ecclesiastics suggest that 
he was not popular with some of the clergy; and his anti-Jewish legislation 
can be taken to mean that his relations with the Jews were far from cordial. 
It is therefore hardly surprising that the meagre sources indicate that his 
reign was not blessed with peace and prosperity.#{ 

Reccesuinth’s great accomplishment was completion of the revision of 
the laws of the Visigothic kingdom that had been begun by his father. 
Though he seems to have been dedicated to his father’s policy of a revision 
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of the laws, he reversed Chindasuinth's policies in many other areas. At the 
Eighth Council of Toledo in 653 he denounced the Jews for polluting the 
soil of Spain, and at his urging the acts concerning Jews that had been 
passed at the Fourth Council were reaffirmed. Reccesuinth, however, went 
beyond this in pursuing an anti-Jewish policy. The thrust of the ten laws he 
enacted concerning Jews was to make it impossible for a Jew to remain 
in Spain, and anyone who practiced Jewish rites or celebrated Jewish rituals 
was to be executed.** Some scholars, suggesting that a distinction can be 
made between practicing and nonpracticing Jews, conclude that it was a 
capital crime only to be a practicing Jew, while other scholars believe that 
Reccesuinth's laws are explicit on the point that anyone who "in his heart" 
has even the slightest doubts about the Catholic faith must go into exile. 
Second, Reccesuinth decreed that unless explicitly repealed all pre-existing 
anti-Jewish laws were to be enforced. Chintila's law that all Jews must 
either convert or go into exile was therefore still in force. It seems reason- 
able to conclude with Parkes, then, that “without saying so in so many words, 
Reccesuinth forced all Jews who remained in Spain to accept conversion. "46 

Reccesuinth's anti-Jewish policy, however, met with strong opposition. 
In 655, very shortly after his anti-Jewish policy became law, the Ninth 
Council of Toledo took up the problem of Christians who connived with 
Jews to resist the new laws.# The reaffirmation of the penalties and admo- 
nitions that resulted from the Ninth Council did not have its desired effect. 
In 656 Reccesuinth called the Tenth Council of Toledo and produced 
evidence that large numbers of clerics were still selling Christian slaves to 
Jews. The religious penalties calling for excommunication and anathema 
and the economic penalties calling for the confiscation of up to one quarter 
of the lands of anyone who violated the laws that were passed to keep 
people from supporting the Jews seem to have been ineffective. Not only 
did Reccesuinth's laws apparently fail to destroy the Jewish community, 
but the Jews seem to have been carrying on business as usual in the many 
areas where the king’s power did not reach.** For example, from all of 
Gallia—where, it should be emphasized, Jews were an important element 
on the political scene—and "Tarraconensis only Bishop Quiricius of Barce- 
lona attended the Tenth Council.* 

In trying to discover why Reccesuinth reversed his father’s policies to- 
ward the Jews, scholars like Katz have labeled Reccesuinth “fanatical in 
the extreme. 5" Yet the continuator of Isidore’s chronicle, writing after 
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the king's death, characterizes him as “easygoing” and “debauched,” hardly 
the traits commonly associated with a religious fanatic.5t If, however, we 
view Reccesuinth’s change of his father’s Jewish policy in its political con- 
text there is little need to resort to such characterizations. For example, 
Reccesuinth reversed his father’s policy concerning those who had been 
supporters of Chintila and Tulga. Whereas Chindasuinth ruthlessly crushed 
their supporters, Reccesuinth granted pardons.? He favored men whom 
his father had driven out, men who had helped to formulate and enforce 
Chintila’s anti-Jewish policy. It is hardly surprising therefore that he, too, 
took an anti-Jewish position. 

Another probable factor in the formulation of Reccesuinth’s anti-Jewish 
policy was his close association with Bishop Braulio of Saragossa (d. 651) 
and his followers. As the leader of a powerful faction in the Visigothic 
Church Braulio had taken the initiative in trying to persuade King Chin- 
dasuinth that he should violate canon 75 of the Fourth Council of Toledo 
and associate Reccesuinth with him in the kingship." Reccesuinth perhaps 
owed a debt to a faction among the clergy that had been led by Braulio, a 
bishop who had pursued a consistent anti-Jewish policy. It is instructive 
in this context to note that Braulio had edited Reccesuinth’s revision of 
the Visigothic Code (649-51), and although we have no way of ascertaining 
the bishop’s specific suggestions it is not unreasonable to assume that he 
took a hard line against the Jews.5* 

Bishop Eugenius II of Toledo, who had been a student and close friend 
of Braulio, was an important adviser to Reccesuinth, and some scholars 
suggest that he had the task of putting the revision of the Visigothic laws 
into final form. Yet this same Eugenius wrote an epitaph for Chindasuinth 
describing him as “impious, obscene, and guilty of every manner of crime," 
which might suggest that Reccesuinth, who was close to Eugenius, was not 
overly partial to King Chindasuinth.55 

Reccesuinth also maintained a close connection with Bishop Taio, Brau- 
lio's supporter and successor as bishop of Saragossa. Curiously, and perhaps 
by coincidence, no sooner did Chindasuinth die than a revolt broke out in 
the region of Saragossa. Taio, who was loyal to Reccesuinth, was besieged 
in the city until the king appeared with an army and crushed the rebels. 
The connection of Braulio, Eugenius, Taio, and King Reccesuinth with 
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the pardoning of those who had been supporters of Chintila, the denigra- 
tion of Chindasuinth's memory, the drawing. up of the Visigothic Code, 
and the reversal of Chindasuinth's policies toward the Jews would seem to 
suggest that political factionalism and not religious fanaticism motivated 
Reccesuinth's anti-Jewish policies. Additional support for this hypothesis 
may be found in the failure of the legislation he promulgated and the sup- 
port the Jews received from both clerics and laymen. Not only did clerics 
connive to thwart Reccesuinth's laws, but relatively few bishops attended 
the councils. The Ninth Council of Toledo was in fact no more than a 
regional synod and the Tenth Council was attended by only seventeen 
bishops and the representatives of five others** (as compared, for example, 
with the Third Council in 589, which had been attended by seventy-two 
bishops or their deputies). 


AT RECCESUINTH’s DEATH, Wamba succeeded to the Visigothic throne 
and like most of his predecessors he found it necessary to fight to keep his 
newly acquired crown. In the spring of 673, while he was campaigning 
against the Basques, a serious revolt (led by Count Childeric of Nimes) 
broke out in Septimania. Wamba sent Duke Paul to put down the revolt, 
but the latter instead developed a plan to ursurp the throne. To this end 
he won over Ranosind, the governor of Tarraconensis. The Jews of Nar- 
bonne sided with the rebels and seized control of the city by driving out 
Bishop Argebad, who had been a loyal supporter of Reccesuinth and re- 
mained a supporter of his successor. But when Wamba's forces retook Nar- 
bonne the Jews were expelled from the city at royal command.5 

The importance of the Jews of Narbonne in the struggle for power in 
the Visigothic kingdom was clear to King Reccared as early as 589. Julian, 
the archbishop of Toledo (680-90), maintained that the Jews in Gaul 
were not persecuted and lamented that Gaul was “a brothel of basphem- 
ing Jews." In the revolt against Wamba, the only such episode about which 
we are relatively well informed, the Jews played an important political and 
military role; Duke Paul chose the city for his coronation and capital.58 
This time, however, the Jews did not support the royal faction. Wamba 
had been the legitimate successor of Reccesuinth, and the Jews probably 
expected him to carry on his predecessor's anti-Jewish policy when they 
followed their apparent self-interest and opposed him. The military action 
taken by the Jews of Narbonne reinforces the impression that "la force de 
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l'argent" was not the only power wielded by the Jewish faction in Visigothic 
politics. 

Wamba, however, was not a religious fanatic, and his appreciation of 
the power of the Jewish community apparently led him to a rapproche- 
ment with them. The Jews of Narbonne were allowed to return to their 
city, where for a long time afterward they continued to be a dominant 
force. Wamba in addition did not enforce the existing anti-Jewish laws, 
and at the councils that met during his reign the Jewish question was not 
discussed.” 

Count Erwig succeeded Wamba as king and promptly initiated an anti- 
Jewish policy. In the very short period of time from his accession on 
October 21, 680, to the opening of the Twelfth Council of Toledo on 
January 9, 681, Erwig drew up twenty-eight anti-Jewish laws. The laws of 
Reccesuinth were reaffirmed and to them compulsory baptism was added. 
Now penalties for infractions of the law included loss of property, exile, 
and severe physical punishment—such as beatings and castration—but these 
punishments replaced the death penalty, which had been decreed by Rec- 
cesuinth for even minor infractions like performing a circumcision or re- 
fusing to eat pork.9? 

Of equal importance were Erwig's efforts to deter his enemies from 
providing protection and support for Jews. Bishops and abbots who had 
employed and were continuing to employ Jews as agents to administer 
ecclesiastical estates were warned that they had better stop the practice. 
Bishops convicted of having sexual relations with Jewish women were to 
be defrocked and sent into exile. Ecclesiastical and secular officials who 
failed to enforce Erwig's anti-Jewish laws were liable for a fine of seventy- 
two solidi for each offense they ignored. Anyone who accepted a bribe for 
not reporting a Jew who broke these laws was also liable for a fine.9* As part 
of the dejudification process every Jew was required to sign a statement 
abjuring Judaism and pledging devotion to Christianity, and these state- 
ments were to be placed in the archives of churches in areas where new 
converts dwelled.? It should be noted that none of the statements have 
survived and that this may suggest that there was a lack of widespread en- 
forcement of Erwig's anti-Jewish policy; we also know that as late as 694 
Jews still owned Christian slaves and carried on business as usual.9? 

A clue to why Erwig chose to pursue a vigorous anti-Jewish policy may 
be found in the unorthodox manner in which he succeeded to the throne. 
On October 14, 68o, Wamba was taken ill and "while unconscious was, ac- 
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cording to the current custom, made a penitent—tonsured and clothed in 
penitential garb." When Wamba recovered he learned that since he had 
been tonsured he could no longer reign and that Erwig had succeeded him. 
Erwig then called the Twelfth Council of Toledo, where his succession was 
confirmed despite Wamba's protests that he was still able to reign.” 

The only contemporary evidence we have for these events comes from 
the proceedings of the council at which the dominant figure was Bishop 
Julian, who many scholars maintain was dedicated to the extirpation of 
Judaism from the Visigothic kingdom.® The circumstantial evidence has 
led a number of scholars to suggest that Erwig’s succession was the result of 
a conspiracy. Wamba was opposed by some elements in the Church, and his 
failure to pursue a vigorous anti-Jewish policy could not have pleased Julian, 
the most important ecclesiastical magnate in the kingdom. Rumors that 
only found their written form several generations after Wamba’s illness 
claimed that he had been drugged so that he could be tonsured and deposed. 
Of this Thompson writes, “it was inevitable that such a tale should have 
been told; and it may have been the truth. Indeed, the mere fact that the 
Twelfth Council tried at such length to excuse Erwig suggests that there 
was something which called for an excuse.’’® 

What the council did to support Erwig’s claim indeed suggests its 
parti pris. Erwig submitted to the council two documents that he said had 
been signed by Wamba and that appointed Erwig as Wamba’s successor. 
Scholars are in general agreement that the documents were forgeries, but 
the council, acting under the influence of Julian, accepted them as genuine 
and proclaimed Erwig’s legitimate right to be king. Even if these documents 
were real, however, they were not valid because they violated canon 75 of 
the Fourth Council. We have seen, however, as in the case of Bishop 
Braulio, that an anti-Jewish faction was not averse to supporting a would- 
be king, despite the canons, if he would do their bidding on the Jewish 
question. The Twelfth Council, in addition, strengthened the rules con- 
cerning the inability of a tonsured king to regain the throne and absolved 
Wamba's subjects from their oath of fidelity to him. Hence it has been 
hypothesized that a conspiracy between Julian of Toledo and Erwig re- 
sulted in the recognition of the latter as king and that in return for this 
Church support Erwig promised to pursue a vigorous anti-Jewish policy. 

Egica succeeded Erwig and was faced not long afterward with a serious 
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revolt, in which Bishop Sisebert of Toledo led an attempt to overthrow 
the king and replace him with a certain Suniefred. Opposition to Egica 
was widespread, but he managed to survive and maintain his throne. After 
putting down Sisebert's revolt he called the Sixteenth Council of Toledo, 
which opened on May 2, 693. Egica had all those who conspired against 
him condemned, and it was ruled that their property be confiscated and 
their descendants be barred from public office. Bishop Sisebert was deposed 
and defrocked.” Egica also promulgated a new anti-Jewish policy, which 
increased the penalties for those who dealt with Jews illegally; important 
people (maiores) were liable for a fine of 216 solidi, and unimportant 
people (inferiores) were liable to receive up to a hundred lashes with the 
whip and be fined at the king's will. All property held by Jews that had 
been obtained from Christians was to be confiscated by the Crown, but 
compensation was to be paid. Jews were not permitted to carry on trade 
with Christians within the Visigothic kingdom, nor were they allowed to 
engage in long-distance commerce beyond its borders. In addition Jews 
were subjected to very burdensome taxes that the loss of their wealth pre- 
sumably made it impossible for them to pay. The bishops at the Sixteenth 
Council confirmed this law but specifically noted that they did so only at 
the king's behest.” 

The mode of attack Egica developed makes it abundantly clear that 
Erwig's efforts to force all Jews either to convert or to emigrate had failed. 
There were still many Jews in the Visigothic kingdom as of 693, and Egica 
thought it nécessary to strike at their capacity to earn a living by issuing a 
series of laws aimed at crippling the economy of the Jewish community. 'The 
increase in the penalties decreed for those who violated the laws indicates 
that Erwig's milder punishments had not deterred offenses.” 

Although some scholars have maintained that Egica was a religious 
fanatic, his anti-Jewish policy seems politically motivated. His relations 
with some Church factions were poor indeed, as was indicated by the 
revolt led by Bishop Sisebert. Furthermore, he violated many canons and 
moved Bishop Felix, who was Julian’s biographer and apparently shared 
his anti-Jewish sentiments,” from Seville to Toledo. While Egica violated 
Church law, his anti-Jewish legislation was aimed at destroying the eco- 
nomic base of the Jewish community, and he therefore tried to eliminate 
a potential source of financial and other support that had previously been 
available to his many non-Jewish enemies. 

During the year after Egica’s anti-Jewish policy became law at the Six- 
teenth Council of Toledo some elements of the Jewish community at- 
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tempted to raise support from outside the kingdom to help sustain a revolt 
against the king. When Egica learned of these efforts he called the Seven- 
teenth Council of Toledo, which met on November 9, 694, and there he 
spoke of confessions he had obtained from some of the Jews who had 
schemed at his overthrow. At Egica's order the bishops assembled at Toledo 
decreed that henceforth all Jews be stripped of their property and made 
slaves.'* Certain scholars have defended the Jews’ loyalty to the monarchy 
and have argued that Egica's claim that the Jews sought foreign support to 
overthrow him was a “figment or an invention”;” the “doctors plot" is a 
ready parallel for the present-minded historian. Yet Egica's policy was pur- 
sued in seventh-century Spain, not in Hitler's Germany or Stalin's Russia; 
and we must evaluate the evidence in its own context, not in light of more 
modern events. Is there any reason to disbelieve Egica's charges? Had not 
refugae sought foreign aid to help rebel causes throughout much of the 
seventh century? Had not Jews actively participated in military operations 
against Wamba? Were not Jews sufficiently disadvantaged as a result of 
Egica's policies that they would benefit by opposing him actively? Egica 
was, after all, an extremely unpopular monarch who was condemned shortly 
after his death by a Christian writer as a king who “persecuted the Goths 
with bitter death.”75 

Against the positive evidence which asserts that the Jews sought foreign 
aid to overthrow the king and the circumstantial evidence which provides 
additional support for the charges, we have only the timeworn prejudice 
that Jews are an unwarlike people; Jews do not fight but weep, discuss, 
and at most try to bribe their enemies.” The uselessness of such stereotypes 
for the historian who is attempting to evaluate the evidence for a particular 
event at a particular time is manifest, and I therefore can find no reason 
to conclude that Jews did not scheme to overthrow Egica. It would have 
been strange indeed if they had not opposed him at least as vigorously 
as they had opposed Wamba when he came to power as the legitimate 
successor of a king who had pursued an anti-Jewish policy. 

In 700 Egica raised his son Witiza to the throne to rule the northwestern 


‘#17 Tolet, Tomus; c. 8. Thompson, The Goths, 247-48. Egica exempted the Jews of 
Septimania from decree of enslavement. It seems that he knew that he could not enforce his 
anti-Jewish policy there and simply refrained from trying. Cf. Katz, Jews in Spain, 21 n. 5. 

75 Thompson, The Goths, 247, 315-16; cf. Katz, Jews in Spain, 21; Parkes, Conflict of Church 
and Synagogue, 368-69; Rafael Altamira, "Spain under the Visigoths" in The Cambridge 
Medieval History, ed. H. M. Gwatkin et al. (Cambridge, 1926), 2: 181. 

76 “His Gothos acerva morte persequitur." Contin. Isid. Hisp., ch. 53. Thompson, The Goths, 
243. 

77 This tradition is quite old; see, for example, Solomon ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, ed. and 
trans. M. Wiener (2d ed.; Hanover, 1924), 56-59. Solomon ibn Verga, a fifteenth-century Jewish 
historian, portrays the Jewish reaction to Sisebut's anti-Jewish policy as one of lamentation. He 
contends that a group of Jews, crying and moaning, begged for an audience with the king and 
tried to debate the theological validity of the royal policy. Jules Tailhan provides a variation 
of this theme in arguing that the Jews were naturally too timid to get involved in a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Visigothic kingdom. “La ruine de l'Espagne gothique." Revue des 
questions historiques, 31 (1882): 384-86. 
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part of Spain, with its capital at Tuy. When Egica died in 702, Witiza, like 
most of his predecessors, was faced with revolts, but he survived and 
managed to have his young son Achila accepted as comonarch. Contempo- 
rary sources are by and large lacking for Witiza's reign, but some near-con- 
temporary materials portray him as a much more congenial ruler than his 
father was. Nevertheless Witiza did not have good relations with at least 
a faction of the clergy," nor did he pursue his father’s anti-Jewish policies. 
A medieval tradition that survives in the Chronicle of Lucas of Tuy has it 
that Witiza was eager to have the support of the Jews and that he elimi- 
nated the disabilities his father had placed upon them, although there is 

no scholarly consensus concerning the reliability of that claim. Graetz, for 
` example, first accepted it but later changed his mind. Dahn rejected it, too, 
arguing that the Church's dislike for Witiza led an ecclesiastic like Lucas 
to characterize the king as a Jew-lover, which, in the thirteenth century, 
was simply a form of condemnation. Katz follows Dahn, but Ziegler suggests 
that Witiza may have relaxed the anti-Jewish laws since in general "he 
ruled more mildly than his father." Scherer strongly supports the accuracy 
of Lucas's testimony.” 

The two most damaging attacks on the evidence Lucas provides are his 
long separation in time from the events themselves and the alleged enmity 
of the Church toward Witiza. Lucas's portrayal of Witiza as a malevo- 
lent king was not an innovation but merely the continuation of a well- 
established historiographical tradition. Lucas passed on the picture he 
found in his sources and added the "fact" that Witiza pursued a pro- 
Jewish policy. In defense of Lucas it should be observed that his Chronicle 
is an uncritical grab bag of facts, stories, and legends gleaned from 
numerous written and oral sources. "That Lucas personally shared in the 
"kirchliche Feindschaft" which is alleged to have motivated Witiza’s 
"bad press" has not been proven. Yet even if it were demonstrated that 
Lucas shared this bias, this would not in itself constitute proof that he or his 
source fabricated the story of Witiza's pro-Jewish policy.5? 

Most important, Lucas introduces a new "fact" concerning Witiza. In 
this context it is important to note that Lucas was from Tuy, where Witiza 
located his first capital, and that nowhere else in Spain would people have 
had a better opportunity to retain in their oral traditions information 
about Witiza. In short, Lucas may well have had access to information 

78 Altamira, "Spain under the Visigoths," 182; Luis G. de Valdeavellano, Historia de Espafía 
(Madrid, 1952), 1, pt. 1: 359-61; Thompson, The Goths, 248-49. 

*9 Lucas Tudensis chronicon mundi, bk. 3, era 723 (Andreas Schott, ed., Hispaniae illustratatae 
[Frankfurt a/M, 1608], 4: 69-70). Heinrich Graetz, "Die westgothische Gesetzgebung in Betreff 
der Juden," Jahresbericht des judisch-theologischen Seminars: Fraenckelscher Stiftung (Breslau, 
1858), 19, but see his later work, Geschichte der Juden von den ältesten Zeiten bis auf die 
Gegenwart (4th ed.; Leipzig, 1909), 5: 156; Dahn, Die Könige, 5: 239-42; 6: 421; Katz, Jews in 
Spain, 22; Ziegler, Church and State, 196; J. E. Scherer, Die Rechisverhältnisse der Juden in 
den deutsch-ôsterreichischen Lündern (Leipzig, 1901), 26. 


89 Lucas's work is in need of a new critical edition and further study. See the brief biblio- 
graphical note in Valdeavellano, Historia de España, 1, pt. 1: 54-55. 
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about Witiza's pro-Jewish policy because of the unique position the king's 
reign played in the history of Tuy.®! If Witiza in fact reversed his father's 
anti-Jewish policy, the clearest evidence would probably have been found 
in the proceedings of the Eighteenth Council of Toledo (called in approxi- 
. mately 703 shortly after Egica's death) from which one copy of the minutes 
(now lost) survived in the Middle Ages. Lucas conceivably could have 
gotten his information from these documents.?? 

The history of the last few years of the Visigothic kingdom is very poorly 
documented. When Witiza died in about 710 his young son Achila, who 
earlier had been associated in the kingship, succeeded to the throne. As in 
most cases there was opposition to the succession, and a noble named 
Roderic was able to establish himself as king in the southern part of Spain 
while Achila retained control in the northeastern region.9? The struggle 
for power within Spain was complicated by the efforts of the Byzantines to 
re-establish their influence and perhaps their colonies in the south of the 
peninsula. During the latter part of Witiza's reign a Byzantine invasion 
fleet had been repulsed by the Visigothic general, Theudimer. Legend has 
it that Urban, the Byzantine governor of the fortress at Ceuta who 
leagued with the Muslims in 710 to raid the coastal towns in the south of 
Spain, was pursuing a vendetta against Roderic because he is said to have 
dishonored Urban's daughter. It is more probable, however, that the 
Byzantines were pursuing a policy against the Visigoths and saw the Arabs 
as a useful tool in this endeavor.®* 

The Byzantines, the Muslims, and the armies of Achila were not Roderic's 
only enemies. While the king was campaigning against the Basques in 711 
an army led by Tarik ibn Ziyad landed in the south of Spain. When 
Roderic gathered a large force that included contingents led by Achila's 
supporters, Archbishop Oppas of Seville and a noble named Sisebert, and 
met Tarik's army near the lake of La Janda in southern Spain (on either 
July 25 or 26) those fighting men and magnates loyal to Achila deserted. 
'The Muslims won a decisive victory and during the next three years subdued 
Roderics kingdom. The Jews, who opposed Roderic's supporters and 
allied with the Muslims, seized a large number of cities, and some cities, in- 
cluding Seville, Cordova, and Toledo, the most important in Spain, received 


81 Altamira notes Witiza's connection with Tuy and also places a great deal of faith in Lucas's 
chronicle. "Spain under the Visigoths," 182. 

82 Gonzalo Martinez Diez, La colección canónica Hispana (Madrid, 1966), 1: 166 ff; Ziegler, . 
Church and State, 121-22; Thompson, The Goths, 249. CE. the extreme position taken by Franz 
Gérres: "Die Acten des letzten (18) Toletanums, das unter dem viel verleumdeten Kónig Witiza 
(701—710) stattfand, sind verloren gegangen, wahrscheinlich durch klerikale Fanatiker beseitigt. 

. 2’ "Das Judentum im westgotischen Spanien von König Sisebut bis. Roderich (612-711),” 
Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie, 48 (1905): 361. For a fuller presentation of this 
position, see F. Górres, "Charakter und Religionspolitik des vorletzten spanischen Westgoten- 
königs, Witiza,” ibid., 96-111. 

33 Altamira, "Spain under the Visigoths,” 182-83; Valdeavellano, Historia de España, 1: pt. 
1, 361-63; Shaw, “Visigothic Power in Spain," 215-16; Thompson, The Goths, 215-16. 
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Jewish garrisons. The numismatic evidence indicates that Achila's king- 
dom survived the Muslim conquest for several years. 

There is a temptation to conclude that the Muslims, King Achila, and 
the Jews all joined together, at least temporarily, to overthrow Roderic.9 
The Muslims gained the most from the fluidity of the situation, but the 
Jews did not suffer. The strength and importance of the Hispano-Jewish 
community in the post-Visigothic era is well documented. The Jews had 
been an important faction in the struggles for power that characterized the 
political life of the Visigothic kingdom during the century and a quarter 
before its fall, and they continued to be important in Spain for the re- 
mainder of the Middle Ages. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS RITES and ceremonies—including special dietary cus- 
toms, worship on Saturday, and congregation in synagogues—so different 
from those of the Christian majority, set the Jews apart as a clearly identi- 
fiable entity. Moreover, there was in Spain as throughout the lands that 
had once constituted the western half of the Roman Empire no dearth of 
anti-Jewish polemical literature condemning Jews as perfidious and ene- 
mies of Christianity. There were clerics and laymen in Visigothic Spain 
who did not find the persecution of Jews to be abhorrent; some even 
saw it as desirable.** Hence in pursuing anti-Jewish policies for political 
purposes Visigothic kings could use religion to their advantage, because 
Jews were easily identifiable and because support could be expected from 
some elements in the population who would persecute Jews on religious 
grounds. 

It must, however, be remembered that fewer than half of the Catholic 
Visigothic kings adopted anti-Jewish policies. The Church as an ongoing 
institution in Visigothic Spain was a tool of the monarchy and confirmed 
the anti-Jewish legislation promulgated by the monarchs; it was usually 
made clear at the councils that the king had commanded their approval. 
While the Church as an institution tended to support the Crown's anti- 
Jewish policies, many bishops and abbots in their capacity as powerful 
magnates opposed or ignored such policies, and the population through- 


85 Eduardo de Saavedra (Estudio sobre la invasión de los árabes en España [Madrid, 1892] 
provides the generally accepted view of the events of the conquest. See also Valdeavellano, 
Historia de España, 1, pt. 1: 361-63; Altamira, "Spain under the Visigoths,” 183 ff.; Thompson, 
The Goths, 249-51; Shaw, "Visigothic Power in Spain," 223-28; and Juster, "Condition légale," 
298 n. 1. On the numismatic evidence, see George C. Miles, The Coinage of the Visigoths of 
Spain: Leovigild to Achila II (New York, 1952), 40 fE., 444 ff. 

86 The generally accepted reconstruction of the events of the conquest established by Saavedra 
is summarized by Altamira, in "Spain under the Visigoths," 183 ff. Concerning the alliance of 
Christians and Muslims he writes: “This connexion between the Muslims and the sons of Witiza 
is confirmed by all the chroniclers, and forms a trustworthy starting-point for the history of 
the invasion" (p. 184). 

87 See, for example, Américo Castro, España en su Historia: cristianos, moros y judiós 
(Buenos Aires, 1948). 

88 Katz reviews the anti-Jewish literature, in Jews in Spain, 32-41. 
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out Visigothic Spain also tended not to support them. The key role played 
by the allegedly enslaved Jewish population in the success of the Arab con- 
quest and the extraordinary impact the Jews had on both Christian and 
Islamic Spain in the post-Visigothic era leads to the inescapable conclusion 
that the Hispano-Jewish community was a formidable political faction and 
that anti-Jewish policies were abject failures. 

To conclude: in the period from 589 to 711 at most seven of the Visi- 
gothic kings embraced anti-Jewish policies or encouraged anti-Jewish legis- 
lation. During this same period, however, no less than nine monarchs pur- 
sued policies that varied from benign neglect of the Jews to support 
of the Jews. Throughout the entire period those kings who pursued anti- 
Jewish policies faced strong opposition from both lay and ecclesiastical 
magnates as well as from the population at large. Furthermore, it was 
difficult and often impossible to enforce anti-Jewish laws because of their 
general unpopularity. In short, scholars have overestimated the power of 
the monarchs, put too much faith in the effectiveness of the Church coun- 
cils, and grossly underestimated the importance and strength of the Jewish 
community. The Jews were a formidable force in a kingdom riddled by 
factionalism, fragmented by localism, and devoid of strong monarchical 
institutions. Visigothic monarchs who promulgated anti-Jewish laws and 
demanded the Church councils to do the same were seeking to weaken 
the Crown's political enemies. These monarchs were neither religious 
fanatics nor the pusillanimous instruments of pious bishops. 





The Castilian Urban Patriciate and the 
Jewish Expulsions of 1480-92 


STEPHEN H. HALICZER 


On MARCH 30, 1492, Ferdinand and Isabella issued perhaps the most 
famous—or infamous—document of their reign: the edict for the expul- 
sion of the Jews. This decree ordered the departuxe within three months 
of all Jews residing in their dominions, said Jews were not to return under 
pain of the most severe punishment. It was forbidden, moreover, after the 
three-month period had elapsed, for anyone “of whatsoever rank, station 
or condition he may be to receive any Jew or Jewess in any part of our 
kingdoms henceforth for ever and ever.”! 

The decree is quite explicit as to the reasons for its promulgation; com- 
munication between Jews and Christians had led to apostasy and Judaizing. 
'The Jews, it appeared, were incessant and incorrigible propagandists for 
their religion, the sworn enemies of Christianity 


who always endeavor in every way they can to subvert our holy Catholic faith, and 
to make faithful Christians withdraw and separate themselves therefrom, and 
attract and pervert them to their injurious opinions and belief, instructing them 
in the ceremonies and observances of their religion, holding meetings where they 
read and teach them what they are to believe and observe according to their re- 
ligion; and persuading them to profess and keep the law of Moses; giving them 
to understand that there is no other law or truth save the law of Moses, which is 
proved by many declarations and confessions both of the Jews themselves and 
those who have been perverted and deceived by them, which has greatly 
redounded to the injury, detriment and opprobrium of our Holy Catholic faith.? 


Traditional attempts to explain why the edict was issued emphasize two 
supposed major causes. The first of these was a growing wave of popular 
anti-Semitism, which is claimed to be closely linked to a marked upsurge of 
religious fervor in Castile in the fifteenth century, a fervor that gave rise 
to Illuminism and the monastic reform movement. For the proponents of 
this theory the edict of expulsion represented a concession to popular 


1 Quoted in E. H. Lindo, The Jews of Spain and Portugal (London, 1848), 277. 
2 Ibid., 278. 
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enmity toward the Jews and consequently received mass support from all 
segments of the population, "great and small, learned and ignorant."? 

The second traditional explanation stresses the strong nationalist and 
centralizing tendencies that characterized the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. Writers in this tradition link the expulsion of the Jews to the 
establishment of the Inquisition and the later forced conversion of the 
Moors of Granada and claim that all these acts were part and parcel of a 
policy that strove to achieve political unity through the creation of reli- 
gious homogeneity. A recent study of the reign of the Catholic sovereigns, 
for example, tells us that "today there is no room for doubt. . . . The ex- 
pulsion was dictated by a supreme reason of state: the sovereignty of the 
Crown could not tolerate the existence of an unassimilated social group.”* 

The first of these traditional explanations hardly merits serious con- 
sideration, since its basic premise—the link between mass anti-Semitism 
and the religious reform movement—rests on very tenuous evidence." 
Fifteenth-century Castile undoubtedly experienced a remarkable religious 
revival, but the Illuminist movement was characterized by a strong emphasis 
on "an interiorized Christianity," on the aspiration of the individual soul 
to unite itself with God through meditation, and on the unimportance of 
worldly things. It is difficult to believe that a system of mystical beliefs 
held by a small minority of Spanish clergy and laymen could have inspired 
the mass hostility that, according to the traditional view, played such an 
important role in the expulsion. As for the monastic reform movement, there 
is little evidence that it had much real impact before 1492.7 There were 
only twelve reformed monasteries in Castile in 1489, ten of which were 
of minor importance. The reform movement really did not begin to achieve 
its goals until after 1493, when it was taken over by the Crown as part 
of a general policy of extending royal influence over ecclesiastical matters. 

As concerns the second traditional interpretation, the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella undoubtedly saw a considerable strengthening of the power 
and resources of the Spanish moñarchy, but it may be argued that the 
Catholic sovereigns achieved that end not through the imposition of re- 
ligious conformity but through a policy of alliance with the Castilian towns 


3 José Amador de los Ríos, História social, política y religiosa de los judios de España y 
Portugal (Madrid, 1960), 780-82. Amador de los Ríos stressed the “mass support" for the ex- 
pulsion decree of 1492. Pressure for expulsion derived from a clearly expressed anti-Semitism of 
the Castilian people, an attitude that dated from the beginning of the fifteenth century but 
crystallized at the conclusion of "God's war" against the last remnant of Moorish power in 
*Spain. For a recent restatement of this classic view, see the introduction by Luís Suárez Fer- 
nández, ed., Documentos acerca de la expulsión de los judios (Valladolid, 1964), 9-11. 

4 Tarsicio de Azcona, Isabel la Católica (Madrid, 1964), 642. 

5$ee Américo Castro, La realidad histórica de España (Mexico, D.F., 1954), 503-04, 481-84, 
who argues for a relationship between the intense religiosity of the Spanish fifteenth century 
and the growth of mass hostility to the Jews. This hostility, he claims, led to an irresistible pres- 
sure for their expulsion. 

6 Marcel Bataillon, Erasmo y España, tr. Antonio Altorre (Mexico, D.F., 1966), 167. 

T Vicente Beltrán de Heredia, Historia de la reforma de la Provincia de España (Rome, 


1939), 17. 
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and their urban oligarchies. A major thesis of this article is that the edict 
of expulsion can be fully understood and explained only in the context of 
that alliance. The alliance between Ferdinand and Isabella and the Castilian 
urban oligarchies first became manifest during the War of Succession, 
1475-79, when urban support of the Santa Hermandad (a national mili- 
tary force manned and funded by the Castilian towns) and the mustering 
of urban militias enabled the youthful rulers to defeat Alfonso V of 
Portugal and his Castilian supporters. The Granadan war of 1481-92 made 
even more evident the monarchy's reliance on municipal aid in the form 
of funds, troops, and supplies. From the very start of the war the Her- 
mandad furnished about two-thirds of the infantry and one-third of the 
cavalry, and subsidies voted by the cities to defray the extraordinary costs 
of the war provided much of the revenues needed. 

In return for this massive support, however, the urban oligarchies ex- 
pected and obtained certain major political concessions aimed at con- 
solidating their control of the cities and eliminating rival powers. In the 
pursuit of the first of these goals they sought to reduce the power of the 
corregidor (a royal official who presided over the city council) and other 
royal servants. Simultaneously the urban oligarchies came into conflict 
with the Jews, whose community enjoyed its own royal charter and was 
free from control by the urban oligarchy even though the Jews lived within 
the city. 

But the frank hostility shown by Castilian city councils toward local 
Jewish communities had deeper roots than the desire of a powerful local 
oligarchy to increase its power. The fifteenth-century urban governing class 
was partially composed of conversos (forced or voluntary Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity) and was very responsive to their interests. The con- 
versos had risen to prominence and influence in Castilian life after a series 
of forced conversions that began in 1391. Yet because of their Jewish back- 
ground they were intensely vulnerable to Old Christian pressure. 

Throughout the fifteenth century, violence mounted against converso 
officeholders, with Old Christian writers declaring that the conversos’ 
Jewish background made it impossible for them ever to be good Catholics 
and demanding their ouster from public life and removal from royal 
offices. A new wave of violence directed against conversos broke out during 
the War of Succession. This development, coming at a time when the need 
for unity was paramount, alarmed Ferdinand and Isabella and may have 
been a major cause of their establishment of a national Inquisition. The 
Inquisition, they doubtless hoped, would put to rest the converso problem 
by focusing on the religious issue, which could provide a basis for the in- 
clusion of conversos in Castilian life by separating true believers of Jewish 
origin from the apostates who would be punished and excluded from 
public offices. 

Be that as it may, the establishment of the Inquisition posed a major 
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threat to the conversos’ enviable position in Castilian life. The Inquisition's 
acceptance of anonymous denunciations, refusal to disclose witnesses, and 
other arbitrary procedures made it almost impossible for the accused to 
prove his innocence. Furthermore, the punishments the Inquisition could 
decree, which included total confiscation of property and exclusion from 
public office for the converso and his family, threatened the destruction of 
converso economic and political power. To counter this threat the con- 
versos used their influence on city councils to obstruct the work of the 
Inquisition and prevent its officials from collecting the property owed the 
Crown from confiscations. 'T'his resistance, I shall show, was largely success- 
ful and resulted in saving the bulk of converso property and preserving 
converso political power. 

'The conversos had their own perspective on the whole question of 
their place in Castilian society. In their refutation of Old Christian writers 
who demanded that conversos be excluded from public life, conversos 
stressed the doctrinal unity of Old and New Christians and pointed to the 
Jews as the real source of danger to Christianity. Converso ideologists 
argued that the solution for this problem was to remove the Jews from 
occupations and places of residence where they were in frequent and dan- 
gerous contact with Christians. 

The Crown's extreme dependence on the urban governing class, of which 
the conversos were such an important component, enabled converso city 
councilors and local officials to disregard Crown policy and implement the 
anti-Semitic program of converso intellectuals through the passage of anti- 
Semitic city ordinances. The conversos were able to enlist the support of Old 
Christian elements in the urban oligarchy who were increasingly resentful 
of the special tax exemptions and immunities the Jews enjoyed in time 
of war. From 1483 the passage of anti-Semitic city ordinances made the 


position of local Jewish communities increasingly precarious. Meanwhile: 


the Crown, needing urban support for the war effort, could not effectively 
intervene. The hostility of city councils led to a process of expulsion of 
Jews, first from towns in Old and New Castile and then from whole pro- 
vinces. The climax of this process came when the Crown itself, under the 
pressure of events and fearing further deterioration of its relations with 
urban oligarchies, ordered a hastily prepared, poorly timed expulsion that 
did not correspond to either its previous Jewish policy or its true interests. 


FoR A FULLER UNDERSTANDING of the events of 1492 we need to recall the 
special position the Jews occupied in medieval Spain.® During the course 


8 Despite the conflict between the two distinguished historians Claudio Sánchez-Albornoz and 
Américo Castro over the relative importance of Jews as merchants and artisans, both agree as 
to the Jews’ dominance of the liberal professions, while Sánchez-Albornoz places even more 
emphasis than Castro on their wealth: "At the end of several generations [of residence in 
Christian Spain] there were fabulously rich Jews and a great number of wealthy ones in all 
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of the reconquista the expanding Christian states took in an ever larger 
number of Jews. The Jews brought with them all the skills they had 
acquired while living among the Moors and rapidly established themselves 
as the chief financial administrators and tax collectors in the Christian 
kingdoms,? as well as owners of major textile manufactories in Toledo, 
Seville, and Córdoba. The majority, however, employed in humbler oc- 
cupations, were craftsmen, small shopkeepers, moneylenders, and the like. 
‚They enjoyed considerable legal privileges and formed within the city a 
chartered, self-governing community (the aljama) that was subject to the 
Crown, not the municipality.19 

During the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, when Hispano- 
Hebrew influence was at its peak, the Jews provided Castilian society 
with a whole range of technical, professional, and managerial functions 
that the social value system of the Christians held in small regard. By 
providing these functions and by managing most of the financial transac- 
tions of Christian society many Jews became rich and politically influential, 
but they earned in return the hatred of an increasing proportion of the 
Christian population." In such a capital-poor agricultural society as me- 
dieval Castile the Jew’s prominence as moneylender and tax collector was 
bound to cause bitter resentment. 

The Jews’ physical safety and privileges depended on the existence of a 
strong monarchy that could protect and employ them and on continued 
Christian preoccupation with war against the Moors. The social disruption 
caused by the Black Death and the civil wars of 1969-71, however, brought 
about a decisive weakening of the monarchy. The immense land grants 
made by the first Trastamara, Henry II, and his dependence on the great 
nobility gravely weakened the military and financial position of the Crown 
and prepared the way for the wave of anti-Semitism that began in Seville 
with the sermons of Ferrán Martínez in 1378 and ended in the forced con- 
version of tens of thousands of Jews in 1391, despite the efforts of municipal 
and royal officials to protect them.’ After the rioting had ceased, however, 
the Crown showed its interest in a continued Jewish presence by fostering 
the resettlement of Jews and by punishing those who had attacked them.!? 

Thus, during the events of 1391 all established authority—including 
most of the Church hierarchy—was ranged on the side of the Jews and 
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against mob violence. Because the Jews performed vital technical functions 
for the feudal and warrior elite of the late fourteenth century, an attack on 
them—for whatever reason—could quickly become dangerous to consti- 
tuted authority. In 1492 the main impetus for an anti-Semitic campaign 
came, not from the masses, but from the ranks of the ruling elite. The 
unity that the Christian ruling class had exhibited in the face of anti- 
Semitic activity in 1391 was broken by the defection of a key element— 
the urban oligarchies whose social composition as well as political and 
economic goals had changed radically during the fifteenth century. 

Forced conversion of substantial numbers of Jews during 1391 and the 
more or less voluntary conversion of thousands of others in ensuing years 
brought about substantial changes in the entire political, social, and cul- 
tural map of Christian Spain. The converted Jews, who were now freed 
from the legal, cultural, and religious constraints that had kept them as a 
class apart during most of the High Middle Ages, could fully enter Chris- 
tian society, bringing with them all of the technical, administrative, and 
financial skills that were a legacy of Jewish culture. Fifteenth-century de- 
mographic and economic growth created many economic opportunities for 
the conversos to use their unique skills and allowed them to move rapidly 
into the ranks of the Castilian middle and upper classes. By mid-century, 
intermarriage between converso families of great wealth and old noble 
families had become commonplace. One highly placed converso official, 
Fernan Díaz del Toledo, boastéd openly of the fusion of conversos and 
the highest Old Christian noble families in his "Instrucción del Relator 
para el obispo de Cuenca a favor de la nación hebrea," written in 1449.15 

Conversos also rose to prominent positions in royal administration and 
the Church hierarchy. The amazing career of Salomon Ha Levi illustrates 
the importance attained by some conversos in the early fifteenth century. 
After a brilliant rabbinical career, which included the founding of the 
finest school of Talmudic studies in northern Spain, Salomon was made 
chief rabbi of Burgos. In 1390 he became a convert to Christianity, adopt- 
ing the name Pablo de Santa María, and shortly thereafter departed to 
study theology at the University of Paris, where he met and befriended the 
future pope, Benedict XIII. Later Pablo returned to Castile as Benedict's 
representative and helped persuade Henry III to support Benedict in the 
famous schism (1378-1414). Thereafter Pablo rose very rapidly; he became 
in turn bishop of Cartagena, bishop of Burgos (where he was succeeded 
by his second son, Alonso de Cartagena), member of the royal council 
and papal legate.4® His eldest son Gonzalo continued to win honors for the 
family by becoming bishop successively of Astorga, Plasencia, and Sigu- 
enza.!* 

14 Jaime Vicens Vives, An Economic History of Spain (Princeton, 1969), 258-77. 

15See Albert A. Sicroff, Les controverses des statuts de ‘pureté de sang’ en Espagne du XV 
au XVII siècles (Paris, 1960), 39-40. 


16 Serrano, Los conversos, D. Pablo de Santa María, 11, 31, 59-68. 
17 Henry Kamen, The Spanish Inquisition (New York, 1965), 20. 
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By the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella conversos were of major impor- 
tance in the administration of the kingdom of Castile, and they practically 
dominated the administration of Aragon. In Castile in 1480 Hernando de 
Talavera was given charge of investigations into the status of mercedes (liens 
on Crown revenue), and he later became commissioner of collections for 
the Crusade and the first archbishop of Granada. Three royal secretaries, 
Fernando Alvarez, Alfonso de Avila, and Hernando de Pulgar, were con- 
versos, as was the treasurer of the Santa Hermandad, Luis de Santángel. 
In Aragon the vice-chancellor, the comptroller-general of the royal house- 
hold, an admiral, and a vice-principal of the University of Saragossa all 
came from one converso family. The treasurer of Aragon was ancther 
converso, Gabriel Sanchez.!® 

The most significant aspect of the rise of the conversos, however, was 
their growing penetration of municipal government. This penetration is 
not surprising, since, from the reign of Alfonso XI, positions on the city 
councils had been brought within the royal patronage system. The con- 
versos’ close association with royal service as tax farmers and royal admin- 
istrators meant that they would participate in, and benefit from, this ex- 
tension of royal patronage, so that by mid-century they were strongly en- 
trenched in city councils all over Castile.!? 

The conversos' hold on the city councils, however, was very precarious, 
since many sectors of the Old Christian population were deeply hostile to 
them. This hostility was partly based on residual anti-Semitism, but was 
exacerbated by the fact that the conversos owed their position in municipal 
government to two late-fourteenth-century developments, both of which 
tended to divide the city population socially and politically. First, the sub- 
stitution of appointed for elected city officials widened the gulf between 
municipal officialdom and the mass of pecheros (taxpayers), who had lost 
the electoral privilege and deeply resented the appointed officials. Second, 
the need for more highly educated officials to deal with the increasingly 
complex functions of the late-medieval Castilian city meant that the knights 
(caballeros), from whose ranks elected officials had customarily been drawn, 
were now excluded from officeholding because of their lack of legal training. 
As a result, fourteenth-century Castilian life exhibits constant conflict be- 
tween the appointed urban oligarchy and its clients and supporters, and 
the majority of pecheros,? while the knights’ resentment at being replaced 
by royal appointees was a major factor in the bloody rising of knights and 
pecheros in Toledo in 1448. This rising not only resulted in the death and 
impoverishment of many converso families? but produced the first statute 
aimed specifically against converso officeholding. Although the Toledo 
rising was put down and its leader driven from the city, hostility to conversos 

18 Ibid. 

19 Francisco Marquez Villanueva, "Conversos y cargos concejiles en el siglo XV," Revista de 
Archivos, Museos y Bibliotecas, 65 (1957): 505. 


20 María del Carmen Carlé, Del concejo medieval castellanoleones (Buenos Aires, 1968), 225. 
21 Eloy Benito Ruano, Toledo en el Siglo XV (Madrid, 1961), 48. 
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increased from 1465 to 1475. During July 1467 there was renewed fighting 
in Toledo, which resulted in the deaths of many conversos. Similar vio- 
lence occurred in Sepülveda in 1468, in Córdoba in 1473, and in Jaén and 
Segovia in 1474. In all of these places conversos and their supporters were 
massacred.? This growing agitation against conversos and the resulting 
political and social unrest ran counter to the royal interest. Ferdinand and 
Isabella, scarcely established on the throne, faced civil war over the rival 
claim of Isabella's niece Dofía Juana, when anti-converso violence broke 
out agair in the 1470s. This agitation had the unwelcome effect of heighten- 
ing the prevailing anarchy and dividing the towns—on which Isabella de- 
pended heavily for military and financial support—between conversos and 
their supporters and anti-converso elements. 

It is altogether likely, therefore, that this agitation inspired the revival 
of the idea of a national Inquisition under state control, an idea that 
had first been proposed during the later part of the previous reign, when 
conversos were being widely accused of practicing Judaism and the role 
of conversos in Castilian life was a subject of intense debate.” How wide- 
spread these practices were among the conversos was shown from the first 
years of the Inquisition, which were marked by the appearance of vast 
numbers at the early autos-da-fé (some 2,250 persons were reconciled at 
three autos held in Toledo between February and December 1486), and 
the large numbers included in the rehabilitation agreements of the 1490s. 
By contrast with the Old Christian demand for discrimination against all 
conversos on the basis of their Jewish background, the Inquisition provided 
a rational means for distinguishing between the sheep and the goats in the 
converso community. The Inquisition would punish converso Judaizers 
(conversos who, although ostensibly Christians, continued to practice Jud- 
aism) with fines and confiscations and bar them from public office, but 
simultaneously would confirm the orthodoxy of the rest, thereby guaran- 
teeing them immunity from further attack. 

Moreover, as it was first constituted, the Inquisition provided the Cas- 
tilian state with a major new source of power and funds. The papal 
bull of November 1, 1478, gave Ferdinand and Isabella complete con- 
trol over appointments, marking the start of that systematic extension of 
royal power over the ecclesiastical establishment that was to become one 
of their major accomplishments. Fines and confiscations imposed by the 
Inquisitioh also provided a potential major new source of funds for the 
state. Although the Crown applied much of this revenue to the support 
of the tribunals, it undoubtedly gained important sums from this source 
for other uses. 


22 Azcona, Isabel la Católica, 382-83. 

23 Amador de los Ríos, História social, política y religiosa, 620. 

24 Kamen, Spanish Inquisition, 190; also see the mass rehabilitation settlements of the 1490s 
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No doubt the Crown also saw the Inquisition as a valuable instrument 
for the forging of national unity. Tomas de Torquemada's appointment 
as chief inquisitor of the kingdom of Aragon on October 17, 1483; added to 
his position as inquisitor general of Castile, made him the head of the only 
major state institution whose authority extended over both Castile and 
Aragon and whose powers overrode Aragonese provincial liberties.?9 What- 
ever advantages it may have offered the Crown, the Inquisition rapidly 
became a major threat to all conversos, who not only feared malicious 
denunciations but were uncertain as to what practices the tribunal con- 
sidered culpable and were alarmed by the arbitrary nature of its procedures. 

Inquisitorial proceedings customarily began with a thirty- to forty-day 
period of grace during which all those coming forward to confess were 
free from the threat of further actions. Many conversos chose not to take 
advantage of this period of grace, however, either because of the public 
disgrace it involved or because of uncertainty as to practices that were 
considered evidence of Judaizing. Not until 1500 was this confusion partly 
dispelled by the publication of a statement that described heretical prac- 
tices. If a converso failed to come forward and was arrested, his property 
was immediately sequestered and used to pay the costs of his imprison- 
ment and trial. Even if he proved his innocence of the charges, he was not 
compensated for those losses; if found guilty he would lose all his prop- 
erty together with any public office that he might have held, whether or 
not he was reconciled to the Church. In most cases no provision was made 
for his family, which frequently was left destitute. The penalties imposed 
by the Inquisition, moreover, did not stop with the condemned person 
but were extended to his family. The earliest general instruction, issued by 
Torquemada at Seville in 1484, not only deprived reconciled and lapsed 
conversos of public office but stated that "the children and grandchildren 
of the condemned may not hold or possess public offices or be promoted to 
holy orders."?' 

Conversos also feared the Inquisition because its procedures gave them 
little hope of being able to prove their innocence. Although the accused 
could retain an attorney of his own choosing, the names of all witnesses 
against him were concealed, and he was not allowed to confront them.?8 
'Thus the vast majority of conversos who feared to come forward during 
the period of grace or who sincerely believed themselves good Catholics 
had good reason for alarm. They were exposed to anonymous accusations, 
leading to arrest and imprisonment on the basis of evidence given by face- 
less accusers. 

Converso reactions to this threat varied. Some fled their native cities, 
others prepared for armed resistance, but many others, men of local and 
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national importance, settled down to a long campaign of obstruction. Their 
strategy had three major goals: to obtain the support of high Crown 
officials in dispelling the atmosphere of terror that enveloped all conversos, 
to render ineffective the ban on officeholding by convicted conversos and 
their families, and to protect the property of fugitive, reconciled, and lapsed 
conversos from confiscation for the royal treasury. The success of this re- 
sistance affords striking evidence of the power and wealth of conversos in 
the municipal oligarchy and of their ability to define municipal policy on 
issues of deep concern to them. 

In Jerez de la Frontera, for example, the actas of the city council 
show a definitely protective attitude toward conversos from the first years 
of the Inquisition; other documents, found in Jerez but relating to the 
entire province of Cádiz, reveal a marked concern for protection of con- 
victed conversos property. In 1483 the municipal council sent one of its 
members to court to obtain the support of high officials for conversos of the 
city. The text of the relevant document clearly shows the high favor 
that conversos enjoyed among the city councilors: "It being just and 
of service to God and their Highnesses that we send to plead for the 
conversos who remain in the city, they [the councilors} ordered that 
the said Francisco de Sales be sent to make this supplication as their 
envoy." Sales was successful in obtaining strong support from the con- 
verso bishop Fernando de Talavera, Isabella's confessor and one of her 
most important advisers. Talavera informed Sales that his petition “had 
come in good time and the case of the conversos had been helped by what 
the city had written and indeed the entire kingdom would benefit, and 
this was his reply."?9 

It would be difficult to find more convincing evidence of the sympathy 
with which high official circles regarded the anti-Inquisitorial activities of 
city councils. Talavera’s response and the pro-converso stand taken by the 
royal secretary Fernando de Pulgar in his letters indicate that important 
conversos at the highest levels of the Isabelline administration were waging 
a campaign against the Inquisition.?° How successful they were in weakening 
it is suggested by an official document sent to Jerez by the inquisitors of 
Seville shortly after the city council had enlisted 'lalavera's aid. In this 
remarkable document the inquisitors reversed their policy, favored the re- 
turn of the many fugitive conversos of Jerez, and virtually promised them 
immunity from further prosecution. 


The reverend fathers inquisitors order that we [the councilors] not consent to 
any mistreatment of the fugitives who return to the city. This, they say, is what is 
suitable to the service of God, their Highnesses and the good of the city in 
order that they [the conversos] remain loyal to the faith.?! 


29 Actas Capitulares (hereafter AC), Feb. 7, 1483, fol. 35; Apr. 26, 1483, fol. 64, Archivo 
Municipal de Jerez de la Frontera (hereafter AMJF). 
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On January 31, 1483, the city council heard a request by its alcalde, Juan 
de Perea, who had been deprived of the office of jurado (an elective 
or appointive parish official with minor police duties) after his conviction 
for heresy. He asked that the council intervene to lift the ban on office- 
holding by excommunicated conversos—unrepentant heretics, by de- 
finition. 


The alcalde Juan de Perea came and asked the said councilors to write to the in- 
quisitors in the name of the city ordering them to lift the ban on the holding of 
the office of jurado in San Mateo by him [Perea] and other excommunicated 
persons because their Highnesses had given him the said office. And then they said 
that the said alcalde had spoken well and that they would write the said fathers.52 


In addition, despite the Inquisitorial ban on officeholding by conversos 
found guilty of Judaizing, a ban extended to their families, the Jerez council 
did not hesitate to appoint members of the infamous Carmona family to 
posts in the city administration. The actas record that one Rodrigo de 
Carmona, an escribano publico (notary public), took testimony in a case 
involving Sancho Cantero and his brother Cristóbal. When Manuel de 
Carmona came to the council on official business on April 7, 1490, his father 
Juan de Carmona, a relative of the executed former jurado Pedro de Car- 
mona, is listed as a jurado: "Manuel de Carmona, son of jurado Juan de 
Carmona and farmer of the tax of two maravedis per burden and ten 
maravedis per cartload that is to be paid to the Hermandad, came to the 
council." Two years later Gonzalez de Carmona, another member of the 
family, was allowed to become a money-changer despite the fact that in 
1484 the Crown had ordered Jerez to replace all converso money-changers 
with Old Christians.?? 

Pedro Riquel was another converso official who was aided by the council 
in his difficulties with the Inquisition. The occasion was a request for 
funds to be used in procuring favorable treatment for Riquel and other 
conversos at court. 


'The members discussed certain sums that Pedro Riquel, the mayordomo, and 
other gentlemen and clergy of this city needed to expend because of the Inquisi- 
tion, so that their Highnesses might use him and his brother with mercy, both in 
the matter of the property that has been condemned and in the matter of their 
wearing of the habit [a reference to the San Benito, a penitential garment worn 
for periods of three months to life], for although his father had committed that 
misdeed, his mother was a Christian.3® 


The council's decision to allot the requested sums indicates its willingness 

to protect conversos' property as well as the persons and offices of conversos. 

So successful were the Castilian city councils in opposing the collection 

of converso-owned property forfeit to the Crown as a result of Inquisitorial 
32 Ibid., Jan. 31, 1483, fol. 28. 
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proceedings that the Crown eventually had to make a series of humiliating 
compromises that left the wealth of condemned conversos virtually in- 
tact. 

'The difficulties Inquisitorial officials encountered in collecting the vast 
sums owed the Crown can be best illustrated by the fate of Luis de Mesa, 
who, as receiver of confiscated property for the archbishoprics of Seville 
and Cadiz, was responsible for the collection of the sums from the property 
of fugitive or reconciled conversos in his district. After the failure of the 
investigator Labon to stop the illegal sale of converso property in 1482, the 
queen appointed Mesa to investigate in Jerez and to stop the abuses. In 
her letter of appointment she complained, | 


Some persons without fear of God or of my justice have taken and hold and are 
hiding many goods, jewels, cattle, and other property belonging to persons who, 
because of their crime, ought to lose the said property; and they have taken, trans- 
ported, and appropriated it, and allowed. others to appropriate it without my 
permission. 


Mesa, however, soon found his investigation obstructed by the Jerez city 
council. The councilors claimed that he did not have sufficient powers to 
make the investigation or confiscate property, and the municipal author- 
ities withheld official recognition until they received two other letters from 
the court confirming his powers. Mesa then proceeded to appoint in- 
vestigators to the Jerez area, but they ran into stiff opposition almost as 
soon as they arrived. The city council complained to the court about 
Mesa's chief investigator, Antón Martínez de Aguilera, and although 
Aguilera managed to obtain a list of property in Jerez owed. the Crown, 
there is no evidence that he ever collected it. 

Stubborn resistance to any meaningful investigation of converso property 
owed the Crown was partly responsible for the compromise settlements 
that allowed condemned conversos full rehabilitation for officeholding and 
a guarantee against future confiscations in return for a small part of their 
property. On November 4, 1490, Cristóbal de Villanueva, who replaced 
Mesa as collector of confiscated property in the archbishoprics of Seville 
and Cadiz, was authorized to allow reconciled conversos to enjoy their 
present property and future earnings in return for a small cash payment. 
Villanueva's commission applied to all such persons in the two arch- 
bishoprics.?6 

Royal officials made a similar arrangement with a large group of fugitive 
New Christians in Córdoba in May 1487. After these New Christians paid 
1,200,000 maravedis they were permitted to return to the city without fear 
of further confiscations or disabilities." Diego de Vitoria took charge of 
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the largest and most significant of these settlements, which took place 
during 1495-97 and involved conversos throughout Castile. Typically royal 
officials offered the reconciled rehabilitation for officeholding and freedom 
from fines in return for a payment amounting to an average of five per 
cent of their property. In the single province of Seville more than six 
thousand individuals were rehabilitated.58 


Faced with the widespread passive resistance of converso families, who: 


concealed the property of condemned relatives, and with the tenacious 
opposition of converso-influenced city councils that granted conversos funds 
from city treasuries to fight the Inquisition and persistently employed 
conversos from disabled families despite laws to the contrary, the Crown 
had to concede the failure of its efforts to punish the guilty and remove 
them from official positions. The rehabilitation settlements, allowing 
conversos to return to their native cities with impunity, permitting rec- 
onciled conversos and their families to hold municipal positions, and al- 
lowing them to retain the bulk of their property signified a major victory 
for the conversos, whose formidable power on a local level remained 
largely intact. Actual reduction of the conversos’ political and social posi- 
tion had to await the sixteenth-century enactment of statutes of Limpieza 
—special entrance requirements that barred conversos from universities, 
cathedral chapters, and religious orders.?® 

Although conversos thus succeeded in deflecting the heaviest blows of the 
Inquisition and in defeating Old Christian efforts to exclude them from 
public life, from the mid-fifteenth century the converso leadership had been 
aware of the need for developing a theoretical stance that would prctect 
and consolidate their position in Castilian society. By the 1460s converso 
intellectuals had developed such a stance, one that involved the acceptance 
of a certain anti-Semitism by the conversos themselves. 

Central to converso thinking were two ideas: a stress upon the unity of 
all Christians after baptism regardless of their origins and a view of 
Jews as the cause of heresy and a danger to the entire body of Christians 
both Old and New. These ideas were not entirely new—Raymond Lull 
had already stressed the unity of Old Christian and convert in the thirteenth 
century—but the great emphasis mid-fifteenth-century converso writers 
placed upon them virtually turned them into a specifically converso posi- 
tion. Alonso Díaz de Montalvo, a converso, stressed the unity of all Chris- 
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tians in his reply in 1449 to the Sentencia-Estatuto, which had proscribed 
officeholding by the conversos of Toledo. According to Montalvo the ban 
on converso officeholding was destructive of the unity of the faith and 
strongly smacked of heresy.*° . 

Alonso de Cartagena, who had succeeded his father, the famous converso 
Pablo de Santa Maria, as bishop of Burgos, developed these themes in a 
major work. In his Defensorium Unitatis Christianae (1449) Cartagena 
claimed that the name Israel should be applied to all who accepted Chris- 
tianity, since it was God’s plan to unify mankind through Christ’s passion. 
The pious Christian, whether of Jewish or Gentile origin, is the true 
Israelite. Since all faithful Christians were united in Christ, there could be 
no separation between Jews and Gentiles after baptism. Works published 
by conversos during a controversy that began in 1461 over the effects of 
contact between conversos and Old Christians also stressed the reality of the 
union of New and Old Christians through acceptance of baptism by the 
former“ During this controversy conversos consistently argued that Old 
Christian hostility to Jewish converts violated the basic tenets of Christian 
belief, whereas Old Christian writers invariably stressed the insincerity of 
the converted and their basic incompatibility with Old Christians. 

In the most important Old Christian document written during the con- 
troversy, the Franciscan Alonso de Espina assembled a list of crimes tra- 
ditionally attributed to the Jews and then gave examples of similar crimes 
recently perpetrated by the conversos of Spain. For Espina conversos were 
akin to the Jews in their ill will toward Christians; indeed they were still 
Jews, who simply practiced their cult in secret. For Espina the problems 
brought by the conversos could be solved only by limiting their contact 
with Old Christians and by the establishment of an Inquisition that would 
punish heretics. 

For the converso general of the order of Saint Jerome, Alonso de Oropesa, 
the problem called for a very different solution. He complained that cer- 
tain Old Christians denied the tenets of Christianity by putting the Jewish 
converts in a separate category, thus “dividing the body of Christ.” In his 
Lumen ad revelationem gentium (1465), written at the insistence of the 
archbishop of Toledo, he repeated all the arguments used by Alonso de 
Cartagena to show that conversos and Old Christians had become one 
people after baptism.#? Oropesa carried converso thinking one crucial step 
further by focusing on Jews as the real cause of the problem. The exten- 
sive opportunities for contact with Christians that the Jews obtained through 
their employment as tax collectors and administrators of estates had only 
hardened them in their beliefs, making them dangerous enemies to both 
Old and New Christians. The Jews "have done great evil, daring almost 
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publicly to corrupt the virgin daughters of the Christians, making many 
Old Christians become Jews, and turning many converts to error and 
perversion.”# It was the evil deeds of the Jews that caused Old Christians 
to turn against the conversos and deprive them of their honors and offices. 
Fox Oropesa the solution was clear: the authorities must prevent contact 
between Jews and Christians and make the former embrace Christianity, 
using force if necessary.“ 

Many of the ideas expressed in the decree of expulsion of 1492 have a 
strong affinity with the converso position in the fifteenth-century debate over 
the place of Jews in Castilian life. The decree indirectly supported the 
conversos’ insistence on the unity of all Christians. Making no distinction 
between Old and New Christians in discussing the dangers posed by the 
continued presence of the Jews, the decree was careful to state that the 
reason for the creation of the Inquisition was the existence of "some bad 
Christians." Moreover, advancing an argument that could have derived 
directly from the Lumen, the decree specifically stated that the danger to 
"faithful Christians" came not from conversos who were secret Jews but 
from the intercourse of Christians and Jews. 


According to what we have been informed by inquisitors and many other per- 
sons, both religious and secular, it appears that the great harm that has come to 
Christians comes from the communication they have had and have with the Jews 
who are always trying to subvert faithful Christians from our Catholic faith and 
pervert them to their injurious belief and opinion. 


Judaizing could be eliminated only by ending contact between Jews and 
Christians. The decree then lists anti-Jewish measures—including the ex- 
pulsion of Jews from Andalusia—allegedly taken on the initiative of the 
Crown. But these measures had not ended the danger from Christian- 
Jewish intercourse, "for every day it appears that the Jews continue their 
evil designs where they live.” Only complete expulsion would end the 
perils created for Christians by intercourse with the Jews, whose prosely- 
tizing had become a disturbing element in the life of Castilian cities. 


IF THE DECREE OF EXPULSION represented a concession to the converso side 
in the fifteenth-century debate on the Jewish question, it also represented 
a dramatic reversal of the Crown's centuries-old policy of protection for 
Jews. Pressure from converso-influenced city councils brought about this 
dramatic reversal. This pressure took the form of anti-Semitic city ordi- 
nances, ordinances that the Crown would never have tolerated were it not 
for the key military and economic role played by the cities during the 
Granadan war. 
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Although the close alliance between the Crown and the urban oli- 
garchies had begun during the War of Succession with the creation of the 
Santa Hermandad, the Granadan conflict tipped the balance in the alliance 
in favor of the towns, for the success of the Crown's war policy became 
increasingly dependent on the support of the urban elites. As noted above, 
from the very start of the Granadan war the Hermandad furnished the 
Crown with the bulk of its army; the Crown also owed much of its financial 
support to the “ordinary” and "extraordinary" contributions that were 
voted by the towns meeting in yearly juntas. There is considerable evidence 
to suggest that these juntas were of the nature of a Cortes and that the 
Crown both permitted and acceded to demands for redress of grievances.** 
Thus, although no formal Cortes was called from 1480 to 1489, it appears 
that the cities were not without an effective way of making their views 
known to the monarchy during the war years. 

The later years of the conflict saw the role of the towns grow in im- 
portance. Urban contributions to the costs of war rose dramatically from 
1489. In one month of that year Murcia alone paid more than 270,900 
maravedis toward the salaries of troops serving at the front, and it also: 
sent substantial quantities of grain and barley.4 In the same year Jerez 
de la Frontera averaged 1,500,000 maravedis per month in salary payments, 
Hermandad payments, and food supplies.# Soldiers sent to the siege of 
Beaza from the Hermandad received a total of 41,929,228 maravedis from 
the towns during the course of the year. In addition to these direct pay- 
ments the towns contributed to the war with forced loans. Some 145,809,985 
maravedis were borrowed by the Crown from cities and wealthy private 
persons from 1489 to 1491.7? 

In return for this support the Crown adopted a passive attitude toward 
war profiteering by members of the urban patriciate and allowed members 
of this group to take over common lands and resources despite strong pro- 
tests from the pecheros.59 Perhaps even more significant than the economic 
gains were the political concessions the urban oligarchies obtained during 
the war years. In many places town councils launched campaigns aimed 
at concentrating all local political power in their hands and thereby re- 
ducing the prerogatives and immunities of the corregidor and his as- 
sistants. 

Aside from presiding over council meetings the corregidor possessed con- 


46 Cartas Reales (hereafter CR), 1475-88, fols. 194-96, Axchivo Municipal de Murcia (here- 
after AMM). 

47 Juan Torres Fontes, "Las tribulaciones del concejo murciano en octubre y noviembre de 
1489," Anales de la Universidad de Murcia, 14 (1955): 209. 

48 See AC for 1489, AMJF. 

49 Miguel Angel Ladero Quesada, Milicia y Economia en la Guerra de Grenada (Valladolid, 
1964). 55. 79- 

50 See the following for references to the seizure of common land by regidores (town coun- 
cilors) and jurados during the war: AC, July 7, 1483, fol. 162; Oct. 26, 1483, fol. 176, AMJF; CR, 
1478-88, Apr. 4, 1487, fols. 210—11v.; 1484-95, Oct. 22, 1492, fol. 32, AMM; Registro General 
del Sello (hereafter RGS), May 2, 1489, fol. 181; May 5, 1491, fol. 117; Mar. 18, 1492, fol. 145; 
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siderable powers, including both civil and criminal jurisdiction, responsi- 
bility for the collection of subsidies voted by the Cortes, and supervision 
of municipal revenues! He also had a very substantial salary paid out 
of these revenues and was assigned various officials who assisted him in 
carrying out his duties. During the war years the city councils made a 
determined effort to strip the corregidor of almost all his powers. 

In Jerez the regidores (town councilors) seized the opportunity pre- 
sented by the capture of the corregidor Juan de Robles during a battle in 
Granada to overthrow completely the corregidorial government. The munici- 
pal fortifications were seized, and Robles's subordinates were illegally 
suspended and then subjected to an investigation of their conduct while in 
office. The Crown made strenuous and unsuccessful efforts to coerce the 
regidores into surrendering the posts and restoring them to Robles's ap- 
pointees. Finally, on May 18, 1483, the regidores allowed Robles's officials 
to reassume their offices, but only after they had been granted immunity 
from royal investigation and obtained a substantial bribe. In 1488 the 
governing oligarchy won an even more sweeping victory over the corregidor 
by sharply reducing his salary and compensations. T'wo years later the 
Crown permitted the city to collect fines from those who had violated 
city ordinances. These fines had previously gone to the corregidor. His 
freedom in judging criminal cases was also sharply curtailed by the require- 
ment that two regidores sit with him in certain appeal cases.5? 

In Murcia the city successfully appealed against the reappointment of 
Diego de Carvajal as corregidor. Subsequent holders of the office found 
their powers increasingly circumscribed in both civil and criminal cases.5? 
By 1492 the regidores had attained such a strong position that they were 
simply spending money from the city treasury "without consulting the 
corregidor.”®* In Cuenca the corregidor had long since lost his right to 
supervise disbursements from the local treasury. The regidores of Alcalá 
la Real dealt more directly with their corregidor by arranging for his as- 
sassination in July 1492. The Crown immediately ordered an investiga- 
tion, then suspended it without punishing the regidores and jurados who 
had been apprehended.55 

The dominant position attained by the urban oligarchy in the last years 
of the war is perhaps best illustrated by the complaints from pecheros 
that flooded both the court and the town councils. The pecheros of Ávila 
complained that the regidores had imposed new taxes on essential food- 


Aug. 6, 1492, fol. 134; Aug. 14, 1492, fol. 75; Oct. 14, 1492, fol. 49, Archivo General de Simancas 
(hereafter AGS). 

51R. S. Chamberlain, “The Corregidor in Castile in the Sixteenth Century and the Resi- 
dencia as Applied to the Corregidor,” Hispanic American Historical Review, 23 (1943): 236. 

52 AC, Mar. 26, 1483, fols. 89v.-9o; Oct. 26, 1483, fol. 176; Mar. 26, 1490, fols. 140-40v., AMJF. 

53 Ibid., Feb. 28, 1483; June 14, 1484. 

54 CR, 1484-95, Oct. 29, 1492, AMM. 

55 RGS, Nov. 20, 1485, fol. 31; Aug. 10, 1492, fol. 174, AGS. 
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stuffs and diverted the money to their own use. Complaints of similar 
abuses were received from pecheros of Leon, Murcia, and other cities.5® 

Thus the outbreak of the war that meant the end of the long Moorish 
presence in the Iberian peninsula also saw Castilian urban patriciates launch 
a political offensive aimed at bringing the pecheros firmly under their control 
and at eliminating or reducing the powers and exemptions of the cor- 
regidor and his officials. T'he same dependence on support from the towns 
that forced the Crown to yield greater political control to their ruling 
elites also allowed the converso members of those elites to put their anti- 
Jewish program into practice by passing city ordinances that were damaging 
to the local Jewish community. Broadly speaking, the anti-Jewish actions 
taken by converso-influenced councils had three major goals: removal of the 
Jews to a location where their contact with Christians would be minimized, 
destruction of their commercial activity, and withdrawal of their exemp- 
tions from war and local taxes and Hermandad contributions. 

Pressure for the segregation of Jews from the Christian community can 
be traced at least as far back as 1477. For example, on December 28, 1477, 
a royal order was sent to Soria that authorized the relocation of the Jewish 
aljama to a place remote from the rest of the community. 'The letter ac- 
curately reflects converso views about the dangers posed to all Christians 
by their continued social intercourse with Jews: "In order to avoid the 
injury to Christians that follows from Jews living among them, we order, 
that from now on the Jews cannot live among Christians." In 1478 the 
aljama of Caceres was also subjected to a relocation order.’ 

Finally, bowing to heavy pressure from the towns, the monarchy con- 
ceded a general segregation law at the Cortes of Toledo. Once again the 
law reflects typical converso ideas. Since social intercourse with Jews was 
dangerous for all Christians, the Jews must live in an area as remote from 
Christians as possible. A royal commissioner would be sent to ensure that 
the change in residence was carried out. The law imposed strict prohibition 
on Jewish ownership of houses outside the new ghetto, and Jews were 
forbidden to sleep outside its confines for even one night. From April 
1481 special royal commissioners fanned out across Castile to implement 
the provisions of the Toledo decree. What may have begun as an attempt 
to defuse growing anti-Semitic agitation by making Jews less conspicuous 
became the first decisive step toward the destruction of Jewish community 
life. . 

Since Jews were forced to move into one specific quarter, property owners 
in that area could charge exorbitant prices for their houses. The Jews of 
Badajoz complained "because those persons owning or renting the said 
houses to them [the Jews] have been demanding twice their actual value.''58 


56 Ibid., Mar. 12, 1489, fol. 342; July 21, 1490, fol. 97. 
57 Quoted in Suárez Fernández, Documentos acerca de la expulsión, 133, 140. 
58 RGS, May 15, 1490, fol. 337, AGS. 
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Despite royal prohibitions against excessive charges the abuses continued. 
A royal proclamation against overcharging in February 1491 records 
the complaints of the Jews of Caceres. 


When we [the Crown] ordered the Jews to live apart, the assigned area was one 
where there were many houses owned by Christians. . . . And the Christians, see- 
ing their need for those houses, rented them for a great deal more than what had 
been paid for them before the said Juderia was designated. 


The Jews' real problems frequently began only after they had moved. Many 
of the assigned areas were too small, but when the Jews appealed to the 
Crown for help in enlarging or improving their quarters, local officials 
turned hostile. In Palencia the Crown had ordered a local judge, the 
licenciado Segura, to relieve overcrowding in the ghetto he had designated. 
On June 8, 1491, another royal order was sent, this time to Francisco 
Francés, who was already investigating the complaints of Jews in Cabezuela. 
Francés was told to look into reports that Segura had mistreated the Jews 
of Palencia after they petitioned the Crown for redress. The Jews claimed 
that Segura had ignored the royal order instructing him to satisfy their 


demands and had ordered the imprisonment of a messenger they sent to 


court.® 

In other places local officials forced the Jews to move a second time. 
The Jews of Orense were established in a new ghetto in 1481 and lived 
there in relative tranquillity until 1488. Then local officials “without 
royal authority" ordered them to move to another location and fined 
them three thousand maravedis because they did not immediately obey. 
Palencia Jews were forced to move a second time in 1491 when some 
regidores complained that the area that had been set aside for Jewish 
occupation gave them “the best houses and streets of the city.” In re- 
sponse to this charge the Jews declared that the area reserved for them 
was almost empty of houses and people, since it was the worst location 
in the city. The municipal council, however, insisted on a new investiga- 
tion, claiming that the continued residence of the Jews in the new ghetto 
was harmful to the city. 

The heavy cost of setting up ghettos in new locations and meeting the 
additional tax burdens imposed by the Granadan war could prove disas- 
trous to the Jews unless they could maintain an active and prosperous com- 
mercial life. Many of the new ghettos were unfortunately in areas far re- 
moved from the commercial heart of the city. Moreover, new restrictions 
and pressures on Jewish commerce contributed to the decline of the Jewish 
community. On September g, 1485, the city council of Burgos ordered 
strict observance of several new ordinances that restricted Jewish com- 


59 Quoted in Suárez Fernández, Documentos acerca de la expulsión, 287. 
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merce: "Jews must not enter the houses of Christians except to take work 
away with them; on Sundays Jews can work only within the ghetto, whose 
gates must be closed; and Jews cannot enter the houses of Christians to 
buy or sell used clothing or any other kind of merchandise." Previously, on 
March 13, 1484, the Jews of Burgos had been expressly forbidden from 
carrying on a wholesale trade in foodstuffs: "It is a very shameful thing 
to allow the Jews to buy and sell foodstuffs, because it seems harmful to 
the commonweal. In order to remedy this we order that henceforth no 
Jew may buy or sell foodstuffs for resale.” 

Along with ever-growing pressure against Jewish commerce went de- 
mands for an end to Jewish tax exemptions. Originally these demands dealt 
only with exemption from municipal taxes, but with the start of the war 
city councils acted to make the Jews subject to levies for the support of the 
Hermandad war servicios. Since the Jews were already paying their own 
special war taxes and were also subject to heavy forced loans, their in- 
clusion in regular taxation threatened them with ruinous "double taxa- 
tion." The Crown recognized this danger and as late as February 1486 
was disposed to maintain Jewish exemptions in their full rigor. A royal 
ban on the inclusion of Jews in general war taxes ordered: “Do not levy any 
tax or imposition on the Jews for the war, for foot soldiers, for the Her- 
mandad or of any other kind.” All such taxes were declared null and 
void. 

Soon, however, the junta of Fuente de Sabaco in 1487 revealed the strength 
of urban sentiment for removal of Jewish exemptions, and the Crown re- 
treated, allowing Jews to be made subject to war servicios for the support 
of.the Hermandad. The Crown ordered the Jews to pay "regardless of 
any letters we have sent exempting the said aljamas from payment." At 
the junta of Adamuz, which was held in 1490, municipal representatives 
again demanded revocation of Jewish exemptions, and the Crown acceded 
by confirming its previous order. In Murcia, where local Jews had obtained 
royal letters protecting them from liability for war taxes other than those 
collected for the Hermandad, the city council threatened not to collect 
the war servicio of 1491 unless the Crown dropped its protection of 
Murcia's Jews. The Crown revoked its letters, and the Murcian Jews were 
subjected to crippling war taxes until the expulsion.9 

Beginning in the mid-1480s a series of unauthorized expulsions took 
place throughout Castile. In most places expulsion was not effected by use 
of force but through the passage of discriminatory municipal ordinances 
that made the continued existence of Jewish communities virtually impos- 

93 AC, Sept. 9, 1485, fols. 32-32v.; Mar. 18, 1484, fol. 20, Archivo Municipal de Burgos. 

64 Suárez Fernández, Documentos acerca de la expulsion, 86-88, 275—76. 

65 CR, 1475-88, fols. 194-96; 1484-85, fols. 71-72v., AMM. 

66 On January 9, 1492, just after the news of the fall of Granada had been received in the 
city, a levy of 50,000 maravedis was ordered to be collected in three days irom the Jews in 


order to pay the salaries of Murcian troops at the front. See the entry for January g, 1492, fol. 
88, in the book of 4C, AMM. 
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sible. These new ordinances struck at the Jewish community's ability to 
provide itself with food supplies through access to local markets. On No- 
vember 4, 1488, and June 3, 1489, the cities of Segovia and Medina del 
Campo respectively passed municipal ordinances limiting Jewish access 
to markets. In Segovia Jews were prevented from purchasing fish on Fridays 
or any other day on which fish was brought to market. The city council of 
Medina del Campo passed an ordinance forbidding merchants coming 
from outside the city to stop in the aljama and sell their goods. By this 
order the Jews were deprived of such necessities as coal, wood, and baked 
bread.* 

The city council of Burgos, which had already passed its order of 
September 9, 1485, severely limiting Jewish commerce, went one crucial 
step further in April 1486 when it placed a limit on the number of Jews 
who could reside in the city. Then, in an order clearly aimed at destroying 
the long-term viability of the Jewish community, it ordered the expulsion 
of all Jews married within the last three years. On March 1, 1486, the Crown 
took note of the Jews' warning that if these local ordinances went into 
effect Jews with marriageable sons or daughters would have to leave the 
city. Accordingly the Crown asked the city to send representatives to court 
to discuss the matter.® 

Partial expulsion of the Jews of Burgos was followed by the complete 
expulsion of those of Valmaseda. On December 4, 1488, the Crown ordered 
local officials to allow the Jews to return after Rabbi Abraham Najara 
complained that “you [the city council] by your own authority and with- 
out our permission and order have expelled the Jews from the said town, 
where they and their ancestors have lived for more than one hundred 
years." Of course the royal order was not obeyed; finally, on January 30, 
1489, the Crown ordered officials of Vizcaya to see that the Jews were com- 
pensated for the property they had lost? Ruined by forced changes of 
residence, double taxation, and discriminatory ordinances, the Jews were 
being forced out of the economy and society of Castile, while the Crown, 
subjected to enormous pressure, could not effectively intervene to halt the 
process. Finally the pressure became overwhelming, and in a sudden re- 
versal of their policies Ferdinand and Isabella capitulated by issuing the 
edict of expulsion. 

Despite the measured tone of the decree, there is much evidence that 
the decision to expel the Jews was poorly timed from the viewpoint of the 
interests of the Crown and was taken under great pressure. The most 
direct proof comes from the financial documents of the 1490s. If the ex- 
pulsion had really been a planned, carefully prepared action, the Crown 
would surely have terminated tax-farming contracts on Jewish taxes before 
or immediately after the date of the expulsion. Yet we find that the brothers 
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Alfonso and Diego de Avila were allowed to purchase the right to collect 
the servicio y medio servicio and cabeza de pecho of the Jews for 1490- 
94.? Rabi Mayr, who, along with the converso Luís de Alcala, farmed 
most of the Crown's ordinary revenues and paid most of the Crown's normal 
expenses, was also given new contracts running through the expulsion 
date. His general contract to collect the ordinary revenues was renewed on 
January 1, 1492, to run for three years.” As further evidence of the Crown's 
reliance on this Jewish official, he was entrusted with the collection of 
271,250 maravedis, owed the Crown by the tax farmers of Jaen.”* The enor- 
mous confusion that must have followed his departure probably accounts 
for his appointment on June 23, 1492, to the lucrative post of contador 
mayor to Prince Juan, shortly following a hurried baptism at which the 
monarchs themselves were present. The collection of taxes by Mayr and 
Alcala had already been greatly disrupted by the part of the decree that 
prohibited payment of debts to departing Jews. Many minor tax farmers 
working with Mayr and Alcala were Jewish, so that "because of the em- 
bargo that was placed on the debts owed to the said Jews neither they 
nor their factors can collect any of the said debts nor can they execute 
the payments that we have ordered them to make.” The Crown had to 
order suspension of the debt provision of the edict. Despite the Crown's 
efforts to help them, the two tax farmers found their collections seriously 
disrupted and requested redress. The order to pay them compensation 
contains a graphic description of the financial disruption caused by the 
explusion: 


Because of the exile of the Jews that was ordered by Their Highnesses, many bank- 
ruptcies took place in their [Jewish tax collectors'] districts; in some because 
their tax collectors were Jewish and did not put them [the districts] in the hands 
of Christian tax collectors, and in others because Jewish business ceased on ac- 
count of the exile, leading to loss of revenue.7* 


A carefully planned expulsion would surely have taken account of the 
central role of Jews in tax collection and business. The historian would 
expect to find a gradual replacement of Jewish tax farmers by Christians 
sometime before the expulsion. The disruptive blows dealt by the edict of 
expulsion to Crown finances, still largely in Jewish hands, testifies not only 
to the Crown’s unwillingness to expel the Jews but to the sudden, un- 
planned nature of the expulsion and the pressure under which order of 
expulsion was given.” 

70 Escribania Mayor de Rentas (hereafter EMR), leg. 51, AGS. 

71 CR, Jan. 1, 1493, fols. 89-90, AMM. 

72 EMR, leg. 51, AGS. 

78 Quoted in Sudrez Fernandez, Documentos acerca de la expulsion, 485. 

74 EMR, leg. 54, AGS. 

75 Baer, History of the Jews in Christian Spain, 2: 433, mentions the new financial regulations 
of December 1491, which permitted cancellation of tax contracts by royal decree, as evidence 


that even though such contracts were issued to Jewish tax farmers running through 1494 the 
financial dislocation consequent on a Jewish expulsion was foreseen. For Baer the new regula- 
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THE FAMOUS EDICT of March 30, 1492, thus emerges as the end prod- 
uct of a fairly long historical process. The creation of masses of con- 
verted Jews after the anti-Semitic rioting of 1391 and their rapid rise 
to sccial prominence began the chain of events that led to the expul- 
sion. The conversos were extremely vulnerable to attack because of 
their origins, and by the mid-fifteenth century Old Christian writers were 
demanding the exclusion of conversos from public life on the grounds that 
they were crypto-Jews deeply hostile to Christianity. Finally, in an effort 
to solve the problem, Ferdinand and Isabella introduced the Inquisition, 
to separate the sound Christian element among the conversos from their 
faithless brethren, the Judaizers. 

The reaction of the conversos to this variety of threats was twofold; they 
obstructed the work of the Inquisition on a local level by using their 
positions and influence in the city councils; simultaneously they developed 
their own ideological stance and program for dealing with the Jewish prob- 
lem. By the 1460s conversos, who maintained that Old and New Christians 
were united in their beliefs and faced the same danger—the hostility of 
the Jews—were calling for the stricter segregation of Jews and for their 
exclusion from employment that would bring them into contact with Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile the growing dependence of the Crown on support from 


the Castilian urban oligarchies heavily penetrated by conversos facilitated : 


implementation of the anti-Semitic program of converso intellectuals. 
From the: first days of the War of Succession Ferdinand and Isabella 


looked to the towns for support, first against the great feudal magnates | 


of Castile and then against the Portuguese allies of the Pretender Juana. 
The Granadan war sharply increased royal reliance on the towns, which 
furnished the bulk of the troops and supplies needed for the conflict. In 
return for this support the urban oligarchs demanded substantial political 
concessions; they sought to reduce the powers of the corregidor and to 
abrogate the independent position of the Jews, who formed self-governing 
communes not subject to control by the oligarchy. 

The strong converso element in the oligarchy could count on support 
for its anti-Semitic program from other elements (pecheros, knights, other 
members of the governing elite), while the Crown, hampered by the 
exigencies of the war, could not effectively intervene in support of the 
Jews. Anti-Semitic agitation first centered on demands for the segregation 
tions were aimed at allowing for the timely removal of Jewish tax farmers: “The way had been 
paved for ejecting the Jews from the body politic without upsetting internal administrative 
arrangements." The considerable evidence of financial confusion, however, and: the disorgani- 
zation in Crown accounts that occurred as a result of the expulsion would seem to indicate 
that the regulations were not used and were perhaps never intended to be used to avoid the 
consequences of the expulsion. Another possible explanation for the passage of new regulations 
relating to tax farming at that time may be found in the growing pressure from municipal 
oligarchies for direct control of the collection of royal rents in opposition to the tax farmers. 
For an instance in which a tax farmer's contract was abruptly cancelled in response to local 


pressure and its future collection placed in the hands of local officials, see Cuadernos, May 6, 
1489, leg. 2, Archivo Municipal de Valladolid. 
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Fig. 2, left. Unable to read the Haggadah in 
their homes, illiterate Jews congregate in a 
Spanish synagogue to hear the Haggadah 
recited by a hazzan. Illumination from a 
fourteenth-century Spanish Haggadah. MS. 
Or. 2884, fol. 17v. Courtesy Trustees of the 
British Museum, 


Facing Page 


Fig. 3. Illumination from a facsimile 
edition of the “Alba Bible’ ([Madrid] 
1920), vol. 1, facing p. [37]. A translation of 
the Old Testament from Hebrew to Spanish, 
the original "Alba Bible" was prepared in the 
fifteenth century by Rabbi Moses Arragel de 
Guadalfajara, who is portrayed kneeling in 
the foreground (note the badge of the Jew on 
his cloak), as he presents. his translation to 
Don Luís de Guzmán, grand master of the 
order of Calatrava. On either side and above 
these figures are knights of the order. Above, 
where they attend Jews, the actions are de- 
scribed by Spanish inscriptions: the knights 
feed; offer drink, shoes, and clothes; visit the 
sick; and bury. The grand master is seated on 
his throne in the background. 


Fig. 4, left. Jews conducting a Passover serv- 
ice at home. Illumination from a fourteenth- 
century Spanish manuscript written in He- 
brew. MS. Or. 2884, fol. 18r. Courtesy Trust- 
ees of the British Museum. 
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Fig. 5, above. This detail from a fifteenth-century sculpture is an ex- 
ample of traditional Christian iconography. The Synagogue is repre- 
sented on the right as an unchaste figure who cannot see the truth; the 
broken staff she carries symbolizes the vanquishment of the Synagogue 
by the Church. The figure on the left, which represents the Church, is 
depicted as chaste; as she is not blindfolded, she is able to see the 
truth. Sculpture by Gil de Siloe. Retable, Chapel of Santa Ana, Burgos 
Cathedral. Photograph: Mas. 


Fig. 6, below. A nineteenth-century painter’s depiction of the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain in the fifteenth century. Emilio Sala, "La expulsión de los 
judiós de España.” 1889. Museo de Arte Moderno, Madrid. Photograph: Mas. 
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International Bibliography of Historical Sci- 
ences. Volume 35, 1966; Volume 36, 1967, in- 
cluding some publications of previous years. 
Edited with the contribution of the national 
committees by MICHEL FRANÇOIS and NICOLAS 
TOLU for the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences, Lausanne. (Published with the 
assistance of UNESCO and under the patron- 
age of the International Council for Philosophy 
and Humanistic Studies) Paris: Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin. 1969; 1970. Pp. xxviii, 488; cxvi, 
510. 


The International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences was created in 1926 by the Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences, an or- 
ganization founded that same year in Geneva. 
The American Historical Association took the 
initiative in the formation of the committee 
and has served as the “national committee” 
' representing the United States. Initially the Iri- 
ternational Committee’s headquarters was in 
Washington, D.C., and the role of the Ameri- 
can representatives was especially strong. With 
respect to international congresses of histori- 
ans, that role appears to have remained vigor- 
ous, even though the committee’s headquarters 
has long been in Europe. In regard to the In- 
ternational Bibliography, however, the extent 
of American participation and interest, com- 
pared to the activities of historians elsewhere, 
has clearly declined. 

Guy Stanton Ford's report of 1949 as the 
AHA’s executive secretary and managing edi- 
tor indicated that he and Donald C. McKay, 
the AHA's representatives on the International 
Committee, had questioned at meetings 
whether the International Bibliography should 
be continued. When European members of the 
International Committee argued in the bibliog- 
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raphy's behalf, Ford and McKay deferred to 
their wishes. In 1952 a new standing committee 
in the AHA, the Committee on Internationel 
Historical Activities, was created primarily to 
provide for the representation of American his- 
torians on the International Committee. 
Headed for several years by Waldo G. Leland, 
the Committee on International Historical Ac- 
tivities became interested in the Internacional 
Committee's publications, including the Inter- 
national Bibliography, and sought to promote 
their use in the United States. In 1956 Leland 
recommended that the publications be made 
readily available in this country through a se- 
lected agency and that they be advertised in 
the American Historical Review. Two years 
later Leland reported that the International 
Bibliography was “holding its own by a narrow 
margin,” and he urged action to increase sales 
in the United States. 

Leland's efforts appear to have had little im- 
pact. Since he offered his plea for action in 
1958 the International Bibliography has rarely 
been referred to in the reports of the Commit- 
tee on International Historical Activities. Rela- 
tively few copies of the bibliography are now 
distributed in the United States, and many his- 
torians are unaware of its existence. The hold- 
ings of the libraries in the Washington area 
reflect the situation. Among the area libraries 
cooperating in the Union List of Serials (1965) 
and A Union List of Serials in the Libraries of 
the Consortium of Universities of the Metro- 
politan Washington Area (1967), five reported 
files of the International Bibliography. Onlv 
two of these libraries had acquired the volumes 
for recent years. Perhaps even more indicative 
of the prevailing indifference toward, or gen- 
eral ignorance of, the International Bibliogra- 
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phy in the United States is the fact that it was 
overlooked in the discussions at the Conference 
of the Joint Committee on Bibliographical 
Services to History held at the Belmont Estate, 
Elkridge, Maryland, in May 1967. The need 
for bibliographical tools, the uses to which 
they are put, the merits of various publica- 
tions, and the prospects for the future (such as 
the cessation of Writings on American His- 
tory)—al of these topics were discussed. Yet 
insofar as is revealed by Bibliography and the 
Historian (1968), the conference’s published pa- 
pers, the International Bibliography was never 
mentioned. 

The International Bibliography merits the 
attention of libraries and scholars in the 
United States. Having begun with twenty-four 
participating nations in 1926, it now contains 
contributions from thirty-six nations, the Vati- 
can, and five international organizations. The 
size has increased from 4,908 numbered entries 
in volume 1 to 8,390 such entries in volume 36. 
Articles as well as books are included, and in 
some instances reviews of the books are cited. 
Most entry numbers are for individual publica- 
tions, but occasionally numbers are assigned to 
subjects such as “American Indians,” “Ameri- 
can Negroes,” and "American Slavery,” which 
encompass several publications. The total num- 
ber of publications listed, therefore, is signifi- 
cantly greater than the total number of entries. 
The entries are arranged by subject categories, 
and indexes of people and places are provided. 
On the cover of the bibliography the title ap- 
pears in five languages—English, German, 
Spanish, French, and Italian—that are used on 
an annually rotating basis to express headings 
and some of the introductory and editorial 
matter. Spanish is the language for volume 35, 
French for volume 36. The Roman alphabet is 
used throughout, regardless of the language in 
which the publication was written. 

At intervals over the years the International 
Bibliography has contained a list of periodicals 
from which articles have been selected. Volume 
36 has a list of approximately 2,900 periodicals. 
This is the most extensive up-to-date world list 
of historical periodicals available, not except- 
ing the combined list of 2,200 periodicals 
drawn upon for America: History and Life and 
Historical Abstracts. 

Perhaps the multilingual character of the In- 


ternational Bibliography is the major reason 
for its being less appreciated in this country 
than in European nations, where historians are 
often well equipped with language skills. 
Nonetheless, the American scholar who spends 
enough time with the bibliography to over- 
come an initial sense of confusion may find it 
unexpectedly helpful If he dwells upon it, he 
may find it also unexpectedly comforting. At a 
time when the prestige of history in American 
colleges and universities is waning, insecure 
scholars can possibly be reassured by identifica- 
tion with historians in other parts of the world. 
American historians who cannot go to the in- 
ternational congresses, or those to whom going 
would be an awkward experience because of 
language barriers, may discover in the Interna- 
lional Bibliography an opportunity to engage, 
vicariously and without embarrassment, in an 
international endeavor to come to grips with 
the past, present, and future of our loose and 
uncertain discipline. 

OLIVER H. ORR, JR. 

Washington, D.C. 


CHARLES COULSTON GILLISPIE, editor in chief. 
Dictionary of Scientific Biography. Volume 1, 
Pierre Abailard—L. S. Berg; Volume 2, Hans 
Berger—Christoph Buys Ballot. (Published un- 
der the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies) New York: Charles Scrib- 
se Sons. 1970. Pp. xii, 624; x, 628. $35.00 
eacn. 


The title of this monumental work is decep- 
tive. Its large folio of thirty-six volumes will be 
a compendium of the history of science as ex- 
emplified in the lives of its great makers. It has 
been compiled by the elite of the history of sci- 
ence professors. Under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and 
with the cooperation of scholarly institutions 
in Italy, France, England, the United States, 
Germany, Holland, Lebanon, Sweden, Japan, 
Israel Poland, and the USSR, an astonishing 
assemblage of talents has been mobilized not 
only to make the biographies of eminent scien- 
tists available to students and scholars but also, 
through its structuring of the majority of the 
essays and the index, to permit the tracing 
through time of the evolution of the central 
ideas and thematic content of the science. Of 
inestimable value are the bibliographic sections 
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that give exhaustive accounts of both the pri- 
mary sources and, where necessary, the exegeti- 
cal work. The division of the pages into double 
columns and the use of excellent paper and 
clear bold type make this collection a research 
resource that will not damage the eye of the 
user. 

I received only volumes 1 and 2, but as a sta- 
tistical sample they are quite sufficient to judge 
the quality of the essays. I read inter alia the 
lives that I knew best: Aristotle (thirty thou- 
sand words) Archimedes, Ampère, Albertus 
Magnus, and thirty others selected from differ- 
ent epochs, cultural regions, and scientific 
fields. Wherever I could judge or compare to 
extant and available sources, the scholarship 
was up to date and economically and gracefully 
written, 

Probably one of the complex problems that 
the editors faced concerned the amount of 
mathematical material to include. I found 
some of the decisions puzzling. Greek geometry 
was treated extensively—with full proofs and 
figures; yet the essay on D'Alembert did not in- 
clude his formulation of the wave equation for 
a vibrating string—one of the critical turning 
points in the history of mathematical physics. 

In a work as comprehensive as this each spe- 
cialist may find some minor flaw, but on the 
basis of what I could examine, one can say 
without reservation that this set will be a valu- 
able addition to all libraries and a prize posses- 
sion of every scholar who can find the thirty- 
five dollars per volume. 

ROBERT G. COLODNY 
University of Pittsburgh 


T. A. DOREY, editor. Livy. (Greek and Latin 
Studies: Classical Literature and Its Influence.) 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1971. 
Pp. xii, 212. $8.50. 


This compilation consists of three essays on 
Livy (John Briscoe on Books 1-10, Erich Burck 
on Books 21-30, F. W. Walbank on Books 
31-45), four on Livy's "influence" (J. H. Whit- 
field, “Machiavelli's Use of Livy"; B. Doer, 
"Livy and the Germans"; and Sheila M. 
Mason, "Livy and Montesquieu”; K. R. 
Prowse, "Livy and Macaulay”), and one on 
Florentine manuscripts of Livy in the fifteenth 
century (by Albinia de la Mare). 


The book was badly planned. The editor de- 
nies (p. xii) that he is putting forward “a com- 
prehensive survey," but the work is clearly 
aimed at students. It was a mistake to ask the 
first three contributors to write about sections 
of Livy's history. They fulfilled their assign- 
ments (Walbank's chapter is especially good), 
but some indispensable topics virtually escaped 
their attention. Hence almost nothing about 
the historical background against which Livy 
wrote, or about his political, moral, or religious 
views (eventually in the chapter on Montes- 
quieu we meet the theory that Livy was a 
Stoic). Similarly Whitfield and Mason have val- 
uable things to say, but the section on “influ- 
ence" is far too disjointed for an introductory 
book. Finally an original piece of research is 
added, in which de la' Mare tidies up the his- 
tory of the psi and phi groups of manuscripts 
identified by A. H; McDonald. There is no 
proper bibliography, obviously essential in a 
book of this kind. 

WILLIAM V. HARRIS 
Columbia University 


J. €. A. Pocock. Politics, Language and Time: 
Essays on Political Thought and. History. New 
York: Atheneum. 1971. Pp. 290. $10.00. 


These eight essays are (all but the first and the 
last) reprinted from widely scattered learned 
journals. They concern the transformation of 
the study of political thought that, it is 
claimed, has taken place in the last decade. 
This change is largely due to discóvery by re- 
examination of the language in which politics 
has been carried on. The employment and ex- 
ploration of paradigms has enriched the tex- 
ture of the history of ideas. A paradigm as used 
here is a controlling concept and theory rather 
than the simple exemplar of earlier terminol- 
ogy. For some the repeated use of a difficult 
word will seem excessive and occasionally ob- 
scure. 

Mr. Pocock is a scholar of great originality. 
The reprinting in more readily accessible form 
of “Time, History and Eschatology in the 
Thought of Thomas Hobbes,” of “Burke and 
the Ancient Constitution," and of “Machia- 
velli, Harrington and English Ideologies in the 
Eighteenth Century" is enormously welcome. In 
these and others his methods are put to practi- 
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cal use, and the results are indispensable for 
reappraisal of his chosen period. There are of 
course some matters that are still debatable. 
Mr. Pocock assigns great significance for con- 
tinuing "neo-Harringtonism" to the role of the 
first earl of Shaftesbury and Marvell in. raising 
the battle cries of the opposition to Charles II 
in the seventies. Polemicists of their persuasion 
made pensions, French influence in govern- 
ment and religion, and standing forces their 
chief targets. But surely over and above the 
reading of Harrington's works and the immedi- 
ate circumstances in which they moved, at least 
two other influences were important. During 
the reign of Charles I and particularly in 
1641-42 the standing army was a subject of 
great debate. During the whole period of de- 
cline for European "Gothic institutions" Ma- 
chiavelli and others stressed the possession of 
mercenary forces as the most important asset of 
a powerful ruler. The battle between propo- 
nents of a standing army and of a militia con- 
tinued and in the end becomes slightly unreal. 
In it Shaftesbury is an important figure but 
perhaps no more of an innovator than some of 
the protagonists of mid-century whom Harring- 
ton had observed or the lessons so clearly ex- 
posed in Machiavelli's Discourses. 

The language of the history of political ideas 
has been deeply studied in this century. Gra- 
ham Wallas looked for human nature in poli- 
tics. T. D. Weldon examined its vocabulary in 
1953. Thomas S. Kuhn, whose disciple Mr. Po- 
cock avowedly is, produced a brilliant study, 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, in 1962. 
The Cambridge School has done much and 
with Mr. Pocock has cleared up some of the 
difficulties involved in the distinction between 
philosophy and political theory. Clarity has 
been achieved in expositions of certain think- 
ers. But in the abstract, for example in “Poli- 
tics, Language and Time,” the first of Mr. Po- 
cock's essays, the success in not so obvious. 
Two quotations may illustrate what readers 
may not find illuminating: "When we define 
the paradigm as prescribing an authority struc- 
ture in the act of performing an intellectual 
(or linguistic) function, it must follow that a 
multivalent paradigm, simultaneously perform- 
ing diverse functions in diverse contexts must 
simultaneously designate and prescribe diverse 
definitions and distributions of authority" (p. 


18). Mr. Pocock says a little later that the his- 
tory of political thought "might be defined as a 
history of change in the employment of para- 
digms, the exploration of paradigms, and the 
employment of paradigms for the exploration 
of paradigms" (p. 23). Mr. Pocock's work is 
worth close attention, and the effort must be 
made by serious students of the political 
thought of the past. 

CAROLINE ROBBINS 

Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


GERHART NIEMEYER. Between Nothingness and 
Paradise. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 226. $8.95. 


Between Nothingness and Paradise is a study 
of the intellectual structure or the thought pat- 
terns inherent in every total critique of society. 
Marx, Lenin, Goebbels, and  Bakunin— 
Professor Niemeyer affirms—were all exponents 
of the total critique, meaning the "total rejec- 
tion of the existing order." Basically, there are 
two such recurring structures. First, the axio- 
logical or total rejection based on a concept of 
value. Past and present society are rejected be- 
cause they have not corresponded to a tran- 
scendent value—for instance, human nature. 
Second, the teleological or total rejection 
based on the notion of ends. History is only 
judged from the vantage point of a presumed 
perfect final goàl, every other period of history 
being considered corrupt in comparison to this 
ultimate end. The axiological and teleological 
total critiques do share common denominators 
however: both lack a sense of connectedness to 
the past and any understanding of ultimate 
being. The last three chapters of the book ad- 
dress themselves to the problem Albert Camus 
first set forth in T'he Rebel, the limitations on 
justifiable rebellion. The author offers a hori- 
zon of limits, within which critiques of society 
should be contained and thereby legitimized. 
The prophets of Israel, Socrates, St. Augustine 
were all critics of society, but not total critics 
because they accepted the concept of "realm," 
the inviolable connectedness between past and 
present, between man and the divine. The bias 
of the book is clear, echoing de Maistre and 
Bonald. Professor Niemeyer is a theist who is 
committed to the idea that the rejection of 
God or of divinity is a sure prelude to nihil 
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ism. The author offers a religious conservative 
apologetic, a Thomistic theological antidote to 
the radicalism of the modern age. It is the Left 
that bears the brunt of Professor Niemeyer's at- 
tack, and he overzealously associates the 
Marxian Left with nihilistic activism, total ter- 
ror, and totalitarian power. Atheism need not 
inevitably lead to Stalinism. Nevertheless, 
deeply influenced by Eric Voegelin, contempo- 
rary conservatism has a formidable advocate in 
Professor Niemeyer, and readers will come 
away illumined by the way a subtle mind uses 
the concepts of God and order to build a Wel- 
tanschauung of the Right. 

NORMAN LEVINE 

University of Maryland 


JULIUS I. LOWENSTEIN. Vision und Wirklichkeit: 
Marx contra Marxismus. (Veróffentlichungen 
der List Gesellschaft E.V., Number 65. Series A: 
Studien des List Instituts) Tübingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1970. Pp. xiv, 170. DM 25. 


Historians have long been indebted to Profes- 
sor Lówenstein for his important study, Hegels 
Staatsidee. Ihr Doppelgesicht und ihr Einfluss 
im 19. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1927). He has in- 
creased the indebtedness by his latest book, a 
concise and stimulating study of the conflict 
between Marx and Marxism. 

It has been the recent fashion for scholars at- 
tracted to Marx but repulsed by the determin- 
ism and materialism in some of his thinking 
and in the thinking of some of his more insis- 
tent disciples to look to the young Marx as an 
antidote. The young Marx is, for these schol 
ars, the authentic Marx: humanistic in out- 
look, concerned with man's alienation, seeking 
to identify the freedom of the human spirit. 
There is, they argue, a conflict between the hu- 
manism of Marx and the rigid determinism of 
the Marxist system erected by his eager disci- 
ples. 

Professor Lówenstein rejects this interpreta- 
tion. He insists that a closed circle of dogmatic 
logic united the humanistic and materialistic 
phases of Marx's thinking. To dwell on the hu- 
manism or the materialism is to remain within 
that circle: the arguments of Lukács and Lenin 
are simply gyrations within the same circle of 
logic and, as such, variations of each other. 
Neither position legitimately forms a basis for 


analyzing the possibilities of and dangers to 
human freedom in an industrial society. 

It is, rather, in the mature writing of the late 
Marx, Professor Lówenstein insists, that the 
dogmatism is transcended and the avenue from 
Marxism to human freedom is opened. What 
Marx perceived in his last years was that free- 
dom was not necessarily guaranteed bv the 
elimination of capitalism. Indeed, in an in- 
dustrial economy—even in a socialist 
one—men may still be the slaves of things, tyr- 
annized by machinery, techniques, and appara- 
tus. Neither a successful proletarian revolution 
nor the dialectic can guarantee that men will 
be free, that human alienation will end, or that 
workers will be liberated. In offering these pes- 
simistic doubts as warnings Marx had a presen- 
timent of a force larger than capitalism that 
was operating in history. According to Profes- 
sor Lówenstein, Max Weber emerged as the au- 
thentic interpreter of this vision of the late 
Marx when Weber delineated that force as ra- 
tionalization and bureaucratization, a force of 
which capitalism was but a part. Because Marx 
correctly foretold the socialization of produc- 
tion, Professor Lówenstein concludes, Marx re- 
mains the great prophet of industrial society. 
But the challenge of developing human free- 
dom within that society must be based on the 
insights of the late Marx, insights developed 
into the careful analysis of Weber rather than 
on the notions of Lukács and Lenin, who never 
escaped from the dogmatism of Marx's early 
metaphysical speculation. 

A bald summary does not do justice tc the 
carefully documented argument presented in 
this book. Some may doubt whether it is help- 
ful still to pursue the analysis of industrial so- 
ciety within the confines of Marx's thinking 
rather than to transcend Marx entirely. In any 
case Professor Lówenstein's perceptive and 
thoughtful work manages to establish a new 
level for the historical debate about the au- 
thentic Marx. 

WILLIAM J. BRAZILL 
Michigan State Untversity 


MARY DOUGLAS, editor. Witchcraft Confessions 
& Accusations, (A.S.A. Monographs, Number 9.) 
London: Tavistock Publications; distrib. by 
Barnes and Noble, New York, 1970. Pp. xxxviii, 
387. $10.00. 
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This is an important book, and the following 
review is designed to commend it to the atten- 
tion of historians for whom anthropological 
theory and the study of witchcraft accusations 
may not have been primary objects of concern. 
The volume contains an introductory essay by 
Mary Douglas, which surveys research on 
witchcraft conducted by students or spiritual 
heirs of the distinguished British anthropolo- 
gist, Evans Pritchard. 'The papers following the 
introduction represent two different ap- 
proaches to the subject: those of anthropolo- 
gists working in Africa, Hispanic America, the 
Middle East, and the Pacific; and those of his- 
torians concerned with late antiquity (Peter 
Brown), medieval Europe (Norman Cohn), and 
Tudor-Stuart England (Keith Thomas and 
Alan MacFarlane). Constraints of space permit 
me to concentrate upon only those portions of 
the book most likely to prove of interest to 
readers of the AH R—namely, the introductory 
essay and the historical studies. 

Professor Douglas suggests that Evans Prit- 
chard's successors simplified and systematized 
his richly suggestive book on Azande witchcraft 
(1937), making of it an authentic social science 
paradigm. Witchcraft beliefs, so the paradigm 
held, constituted an "explanation of misfor- 
tune.” To accuse someone of witchcraft pro- 
vided an approved outlet for aggression, thus 
keeping society on its tracks or, more precisely, 
preserving the homeostatic balance that any 
culture needs if it is to survive. Both a liberal 
philosophy and the conditions under which he 
worked encouraged the anthropologist to think 
in terms of "homeostasis" and to look for the 
function of witchcraft in preserving it among 
those African societies that were his particular 
objects of investigation. As a liberal, he was ap- 
palled by the disequilibrium, the destruction 
of homeostasis, occasioned when European im- 
perialists and colonists intruded upon indige- 
nous cultures. As an anthropologist, his research 
necessarily embraced only a briefly contempo- 
rary chapter in the history of the peoples he 
studied. Even when he drew upon their oral 
traditions, he heard only what the current 
carriers of that tradition deemed worthy of 
transmission to the succeeding generation. The 
antbropologist thus lacked the long range of 
materials that the historian of Europe could use 
to delineate change in witchcraft beliefs. He 


was little disposed, further, to look for the 
function once performed by witchcraft accusa- 
tions within that European society whose di- 
rect heir he was now somewhat ashamed to be. 
H early modern Europe had suffered in the 
grip of the witchcraft mania this was merely an 
aberration of a sick society. Most historians, if 
they thought about witchcraft at all, would 
have agreed with him. 

Recent research has altered perspectives in 
both disciplines. Like any good paradigm, the 
homeostatic viewpoint has stimulated research, 
the results of which it can no longer explain, 
and anthropologists are currently in search of a 
new structural framework. Historians, to judge 
from the present volume, have gone to school 
with the anthropologists and turned their in- 
sights to good purpose. To cite some examples: 
accusations of sorcery or witchcraft may flour- 
ish in a closely knit and competitive society if 
one's pride allows one to admit that a rival has 
succeeded only through the aid of more than 
human powers. Such were the motives leading 
charioteers and rhetors (roughly, "lawyers") in 
the later Roman Empire to accuse their victor- 
ious opponents of a resort to sorcery. Such 
were the reasons why intellectuals in the serv- 
ice of the princely courts of early modern Eu- 
rope fostered the witchcraft "mania." An accu- 
sation thereof might cut down some enemy 
whose pursuit of place or patronage had out- 
stripped the best human efforts of the accuser. 

' The phobias they fostered from on high fell 
upon receptive ground in those equally closely 
knit villages where the witch had worked her 
harm from time immemorial. Charitable insti- 
tutions in late sixteenth-century England, for 
example, were lacking to support the aged and 
impoverished widow. Reduced to begging at 
her neighbor's door, she often found as little 
response to her request for charity as does to- 
day's solicitor for the worthy cause. The unre- 
ceptive householder still shuts his door with a 
certain twinge of the conscience; how much 
more heavily müst the burden of guilt have 
weighed in an age that continued to talk seri- 
ously about the obligations of Christian broth- 
erhood. Should a cow later die, or impotency 
ensue, what better way to rid oneself of guilt 
than to launch an accusation of witchcraft in 
such matters against an old woman without the 
resources or family to protect her? 
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The examples cited are only a few among 
the insights that the historian of witchcraft 
may discover in current anthropological re- 
search. Readers with an interest in the history 
of the early Church will learn much from 
Brown's paper on sorcery in the later Roman 
Empire, a suggestive contribution to the grow- 
ing literature on the social background of early 
Christianity. The volume is recommended, fin- 
ally, as a case study in the creation of a social 
science paradigm through some misapprehen- 
sion of the purposes of its original formulation 
and in the obsolescence of that same paradigm 
thanks to the very research it has engendered. 

JOHN L. TEALL 
Mount Holyoke College 


J- H. PARRY. Trade and Dominion: The Euro- 
pean Overseas Empires in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. (Praeger History of Civilization.) New 
York: Praeger Publishers. 1971. Pp. xvii, 408. 
$15.00. 


In this work Parry presents his analysis of what 
he posits as “the second stage” in the overseas 
expansion of Europe. The “first stage” he elu- 
cidated nine years ago in his fundamental 
study, The Age of Reconnaissance. The “third 
stage of industrial dominance” of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries will, I hope, be 
appearing in the not too distant future. But 
even as things stand at present, we now have in 
Parry’s completed works two excellent texts for 
use in introducing students to the expansion of 
Europe during the pre-industrial period. 

Trade and Dominion, a title that happily de- 
picts the major theme of the book, begins with 
a series of five chapters that characterize the 
areas and define the structure within which Eu- 
ropeans operated colonies and informal em- 
pires at the dawn of the eighteenth century. 
Spanish America, the South Atlantic and West 
Indies, North America, the Indian Ocean, the 
East Indies, and the China Sea are the locales 
delineated in terms both of their traditional 
and their colonial aspects, The depictions of 
the Iberian colonies in the Americas illustrate 
best the author's certainty of touch and supe- 
rior finesse. 

Even more original and perceptive are the 
five chapters of part 2 that describe the rela- 
tions between developments in the European 
homelands and the overseas colonies in trade, 


administration, settlement, war, and peace. 
The contemporaries of John Law, Montes- 
quieu, and Adam Smith were not certain them- 
selves about whether or not, or to what degree, 
trade was linked to dominion or what relation- 
ship would best balance the conflicting inter- 
ests in the homeland with those at work over- 
seas. Parry successfully describes and traces this 
intricate pattern of tensions, and as a conse- 
quence he almost never treats overseas episodes 
in isolation as “mere events” remotely related 
to the affairs of Europe. 

Part 3 characterizes the period from 1753 to 
1790 as a “second age of discovery” during 
which the Pacific Ocean was systematically ex- 
plored. This bold periodization, while interest- 
ing, leads to strained comparisons with the age 
of reconnaissance that distract from rather 
than elucidate the period. For example, the 
parallelisms shown between the achievements 
of Cook and Magellan (pp. 254-56) add noth- 
ing to the noble narrative recounting the eight- 
eenth-century voyages. And the two chapters 
on ships and sailors and charts and navigators 
explain technical matters of the sailing age so 
clearly and succinctly that they certainly consti- 
tute their own excuse for being. Equally origi- 
nal, though perhaps not so neatly executed, is 
the chapter on "introductions and dispersals," 
which surveys the exploitation of the Pacific 
for new resources and markets. 

The final section and the conclusion provide 
a splendid background to the "British century" 
of maritime and imperial dominance. Here it 
is shown how tensions between the proponents 
of trade and those of dominion contributed to 
the changes effected in commercial patterns, in- 
dustrial growth, administrative reform, and 
humanitarian concern for the inhabitants of 
colonies. In examining the transition of the col- 
onies at this early date from being suppliers of 
raw materials to consumers of manufactured 
goods Parry focuses on India. The chapter on 
agents of government assigns to the beginnings 
of the administrative revolution a strategic role 
in the transformation of the imperial system. 
In reviewing the relations between wards and 
guardians Parry discusses the controversy over 
slavery in terms of the growth of enlightened 
principles rather than of economic self-interest. 

Ninety well-chosen illustrations and seven 
maps illuminate the text; both sets of illustra- 
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tive materials are distinguished by the large 
amount of attention paid to nautical and navi- 
gational matters. The notes appear at the end 
of the book, always an annoyance to serious 
readers, and they are followed by a list of the 
works cited. The index is adequate. The book 
as a whole is a delight to read, for it is ele- 
gantly written, sprinkled with puckish asides, 
and almost free of typographical errors. 

DONALD F. LACH 

University of Chicago 


LOYD S. SWENSON, JR. The Ethereal Aether: A 
History of the Michelson-Morley-Miller Aether- 
Drift Experiments, 1880-1930. With a foreword 
by GERALD HOLTON. Austin: University of Texas 
Press. 1972. Pp. xxii, 361. $10.00. 


'This is the first book-length study of the Mich- 
elson-Morley experiment, the most important 
of many efforts to detect effects supposed to 
arise from the motion of the earth through the 
electromagnetic aether. Everyone knows that 
the failure of these attempts plunged the physi- 
cists into great perplexity and distress. Ein- 
stein's theory of relativity eventually convinced 
most of them that the concept of the aether 
was misleading and expendable. Much the 
same thing can be said of the book under re- 
view. 

Amid much puffery about the need for a 
new "sociohistorical" treatment of physics, Pro- 
fessor Swenson gives us a standard and banal 
story. He begins with a survey of physics since 
Newton, continues with biographical data about 
the chief actors, and then pursues the experi- 
ment in its several guises and varying rationale. 
Were this last adequately done, one would hap- 
pily ignore the absence of the advertised meth- 
odological innovation. But Swenson does not 
even provide a satisfactory guide to the tech- 
nique of the experiment or to its sources of 
error, many of which could swamp the effect 
being sought. Instead he chooses to allow 
Michelson and Morley to speak for themselves 
via unannotated photo-duplications of three of 
their relevant papers, some of which contain 
errors (e.g., "d" for “d,” in the second equation 
on page 249) or conceptual blunders (e.g. the 
estimate of the fringe shift on pages 250-51). 

One might accept the want of technical guid- 
ance if Swenson gave a useful account of the 
concept of the aether in fin-de-siécle physics. 


Again disappointment. Except for a passing 
reference in his last chapter he nowhere inti- 
mates that the aether played various parts, not 
all of which were menaced by the null results 
of Michelson and Morley. Moreover, he does 
not seem to recognize that the battle over the 
aether fundamentally was a debate over the na- 
ture of physical theory, over the sorts of enti- 
ties acceptable (or required) in a sound physics. 
It had primarily to do with concepts and tech- 
niques, not with substances. 

The weakness of the book is the more re- 
grettable because the author has taken pains to 
assemble a good bibliography, to interview ap- 
propriate persons, and to consult the most per- 
tinent American archives. 

J. L. HEILBRON 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


CECIL JOHNSON. Communist China & Latin 
America, 1959-1967. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 324. $9.95. 


Numerous articles and references in larger 
works on the subject of this study have ap- 
peared during the past half-decade. Johnson's 
volume, with repetitious documentation and 
verbiage, is challenged on several points. 

My primary annoyance concerns biased, 
smug, and turgid analysis of what for the social 
(and political) scientist could have represented 
unemotional dissection of Chinese ideological 
imperialism in post-Castro Latin America. The 
excess of quotation marks—used for empha- 
sis—is, for lack of a better term, "cute." It de- 
stroys, however, any semblance of objectivity. 
The pulpit-pounding approach utilized demon- 
strates remarkable shallowness concerning the 
most rudimentary truisms of international poli- 
tics. f 

The naive perception of the relationship of 
ideology to power would be amusing were it 
not so damaging. Sumner stated long ago that 
“if you want war [or power], nourish a doc- 
trine.” Seemingly, Johnson has never been able 
to internalize this basic political strategy. If the 
author is horror-struck and/or pious when dis- 
covering that the Chinese have been ideologi- 
cally impure, how much more shattering if he 
were to understand realistically that Chinese 
interests in the Third World are based on a de- 
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sire for global power rather than the messianic 
spreading of Maoism! 

Agonized discussion of ideology deletes any 
meaningful notion of diversity that demands 
the Chinese solution for Latin American Marx- 
ists. Why not a simply-stated differentiation be- 
tween Peking "Voluntarism" and Moscovite 
“Determinism”? Such analysis is tersely negated 
(p. 31). An additional accusatory remark (p. 52) 
prohibits disagreement with Johnson's simplis- 
tic attack on a China "discovered" engaged in 
the most elementary of foreign policy tech- 
niques—rhetoric and/or Marxist “double- 
think." "Pragmatism," utilized so pejoratively 
throughout the study, is embodied essentially 
in voluntaristic thought. Are "pragmatism," 
relativism, revisionism ad infinitum so foreigri 
to the totality of international behavior? Is 
johnson a disciple of pure Marxist Leninism? 

Positively, sections on Sinoist organizations 
in various nation-states are one redeeming fea- 
ture. Repeated usage of the term “Jacobin 
Left" might well persuade John Kautsky to 
press Johnson specifically: “The frequently 
asked question whether leaders like . . . Castro 
... are ‘genuine’ Communists is . . . meaning- 
less; such nationalists have come to be like 
Communists because Communists have come to 
be like them.” Hence is resolved for me John- 
son’s Angst concerning the conflict between ide- 
ology and power. for change in traditional so- 
cieties, 

WILLIAM R. GARNER 
Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 
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CHARLES BURNEY and DAVID MARSHALL LANG. The 
Peoples of the Hills: Ancient Ararat and 
Caucasus. (History of Civilisation.) New York: 
Praeger Publishers. 1972. Pp. xv, 323. $15.00. 


In this masterly and expertly written narrative 
the two learned authors offer a concise history 
of the Armenians and the Georgians from their 
earliest obscure origins to the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Until recently our knowledge of these gal- 
lant and gifted peoples of the hills and of their 
scenic upland country extending from the 
highlands of eastern Asia Minor to and includ- 
ing parts of the Caucasus was mostly based on 


classical writers. But within the last several dec- 
ades archeological finds and anthropological 
and philological studies have illuminated this 
whole region (including northwestern Iran). 
The result has been considerable modification 
of the long-accepted views. Mr. Burney carries 
his part of this fascinating and intriguing story 
in the first five chapters (pp. 1-182), with the 
sure touch of a working archeologist, from the 
earliest settlements in the sixth millennium 
B.C. to the sixth century 8.c. Professor Lang 
surveys the history and institutions, the arts, ar- 
chitecture, and literature, placing due emphasis 
on the most important role played by Christi- 
anity in the turbulent history of these peoples. 
Mr. Burney's view that from the sixth millen- 
nium cultural influence "flowed from the high- 
lands down into the Mesopotamian plain:" (p. 
$2) seems quite novel, though perhaps plausi- 
ble. In subsequent times we have the tide re- 
versed. But even then we find Urartuan influ- 
ence in the architecture of Achaemenid Iran, as 
shown in the sixth-century s.c. Tomb of Cyrus 
at Pasargadae and perhaps even in the Great 
Hall of Persepolis. 

This pioneering work on these relatively lit- 
tle-known peoples is a model cf cooperative 
scholarship not only on the part of its two au- 
thors but also in the actual first-hand cocpera- 
tion of Armenian and Georgian authors in the 
Soviet Union, to whose valuable works glowing 
tribute is paid. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs of archeological finds 
and significant church buildings. There is a 
valuable list of notes (pp. 267-310) and a use- 
ful index. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 


J. D. EVANS. The Prehistoric Antiquities cf the 
Maltese Islands: A Survey. [London:] Univer- 
sity of London, Athlone Press; distrib. bv Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 1971. Po. ix, 
260, 45 plans, 67 figures, 70 plates. $48.00. 


In the brief history of prehistoric Medi:erra- 


nean scholarship this work surely stands a3 one 
of the most detailed museum guides for an en- 
semble of Neolithic, Chalcolithic, and Bronze 
Age monuments and artifacts. As the title sug- 
gests, the book is not so much a study in 
Maltese prehistory as a history of the discover- 
les, excavations, assorted ravages, and present 
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conditions of Maltese antiquities. Indeed the 
most singular contribution of the volume is the 
often lengthy site biographies, each a narrative 
of the research trajectory of the given ruin. De- 
spite Evans's attention to more recent events 
the monuments and associated objects consti- 
tute the essential core of the book. New site 
maps and photographs, as well as numerous 
plans ‘and illustrations of historical inter- 
est—many never properly published—and, of 
course, artifacts are presented in admirable 
line drawings and black-and-white photo- 
graphs, which are generally clear but of inde- 
terminate scale. Several features, including a 
catalog of sites, three indexes, and two-way text 
and illustration references, provide for easy in- 
ternal use of the book. Two other sections, a 
group of technical-analysis appendixes and an 
essay on Maltese cultural history, are less effec- 
tively integrated into the work. 'The entire ef- 
fort is prefaced by a brief and occasionally in- 
accurate discussion of the physical geography 
of Gozo and Malta. 

As a totality Prehistoric Antiquities is not a 
fully satisfactory production. In fact Evans 
gives no indication of the purpose of his prod- 
uct of some twenty years’ labor, and I suggest 
that the lack of theoretical direction renders 
the book systematically frustrating for those 
who would seek, as suggested by the flier, to 
use the volume “as a work of reference and as a 
tool" for research. 'The weaknesses of the book 
as documentation, analysis, and ultimately as a 
research resource are manifest if one attenipts 
to utilize the publication in answering ques- 
tions, for example, about the formal content of 
Maltese material culture or about the articula- 
tion of prehistoric Maltese peoples with their 
island habitats. 

Evans's classification of Maltese material cul- 
ture is remiss on two counts He employs too 
much subjective, incomplete description, and 
he fails to define fully his artifact and site 
types, thus producing a largely arbitrary set of 
categories. With the exception of the fairly 
consistent inclusion of basic measurements and 
mention of the general class of raw material, 
Evans does not pursue a coherent descriptive 
methodology. Color, hardness, texture, and 
shape are reported impressionistically; artifact 
weight, vessel volume, exact raw material, de- 
tailed measurements, attributes of utilizations, 
and other potentially informative data are not 


documented. Despite Evans's claim that the 
materials are arranged "into groups of more or 
less functionally related objects irrespective of 
raw material" both the methodology and the 
criteria that define these groups are apparently 
known only to Evans. In the end the reader is 
left unwilling to accept the "functional" cate- 
gories and unable, given the description pro- 
vided by Evans, to create a valid alternative 
taxonomy. 

My dissatisfaction with the classificatory 
groundwork of the book extends to other areas 
as well. Evans is certainly aware of the rele- 
vance of environmental data for prehistoric 
studies; witness the recent analysis of flora and 
fauna presented in the appendixes. Hence óne 
wonders why so little additional environmental 
information is presented. The only map in the 
volume consists of a group of site dots on two 
featureless islands. Topographic relief, soils, 
rainfall and temperature distributions, and 
other aspects of the environment and resources 
essential to an appreciation of the prehistoric 
cultural ecology of Malta are ignored on the 
map and given little or no consideration in the 
text. 

While I am not sympathetic with the tradi- 
tional narrative format used by Evans in the 
section "Cultuxes and Chronology," the chap- 
ter is a fine, almost baroque, example of exten- 
sive trait listing of a culture "phase" accompa- 
nied by a thorough search for trait similarities 
in the Mediterranean basin. Again I must 
point out that many of the traits or categories 
are not fully defined, and I feel the same infor- 
mation could have been more objectively and 
economically presented by a glossary of type 
definitions and a table of their stratigraphic- 
chronological and geographic ranges. Since it is 
in this section that the reader is most fully in- 
formed of the nature and significance of the 
antiquities, one's comprehension of the materi- 
als presented in the site histories would have 
been enhanced if this chapter had preceded the 
descriptive body of the work. I also found it 
perplexing that Evans’s interpretations of 
Maltese prehistory were carried out almost ex- 
clusively in terms of ceramic genealogies, mi- 
grations, and "influences" from presumably 
more progressive neighbors in Sicily, southern 
Italy, and the Aegean. One might question 
whether the cultures of prehistoric Malta were 
quite so dependent on periodic transfusions of 
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population and artifact from the north. Fi- 
nally, it should be noted, Evans's "explanations" 
are inductive speculations, the credibility of 
which are untested. 

Perhaps this volume, because of its bountiful 


pictorial materials, will find a warmer recep- . 


tion in the hands of certain art historians. 
Evans has rescued archeologists from the task 
of discovering that behind the formidable 
megaliths lies a field uncomfortably barren of 
knowledge. Clearly our poverty of information 
and understanding of Maltese prehistory is 
only remotely Evans's responsibility, for most 
of the subject matter of the book was recovered 
in the early, unruly days of imperialistic ar- 
cheology. Yet because Evans's book and his field 
work of the past twenty years are so character- 
istic of a largely uninspired and unproductive 
older tradition of Mediterranean archeology, 


one can not but question the contribution of 


this volume. 
DANIEL EVETT 
Wayne State University 


JOHN BOARDMAN et al, editors. The European 
Community in Later Prehistory: Studies in 
Honour of C. F. C. Hawkes. ‘Totowa, N.].: 
Rowman and Littlefield. 1971. Pp. xv, 294. 
$20.00. 


-The book is a mosaic of twelve studies, each 
author contributing to a different aspect of cul- 
ture. 

The article by N. K. Sanders, entitled “From 
Bronze Age to Iron Age: A Sequel to a Se- 
quel" evaluates the present status of research 
in the study of Europe from around 1400 to 
700 8.c. Other articles cover many topics in de- 
tail, such as “The Construction of Felloe in 
Iron Age Spoked Wheel" by G. Kossack and 
"Firedogs in Iron Age Brittany" by Stuart Pig- 
gott. There are four chronological studies in- 
cluding the study by A. Mozsolics on Peschiera 
bronzes in Hungary and the study of ethnic 
configuration by M. E. Marién, "Tribes and 
Archaeological Groupings of the La Tène Pe- 
riod in Belgium: Some Observations." 

Several of the studies deal with the Mycen- 
aean problems and their relationships with 
Central Europe. A. N. Snodgrass presents an 
examination of the new evidence on sheet- 
bronze body armor of the early Greek and Cen- 
tral-European Urnfield people. This article is 


an extension and addition to this author's stud- 
ies of early Greek armor and weapons written 
in 1963. Spiridanos Marinatos, in the article 


. entitled "Kaineus (Caeneus) a Further Link 


between the Mycenaean and the Greek World,” 
reminds us again that the Mycenaeans were a 
society of truly professional warriors who uti- 
lized all the essential weaponry of the times. 
The author indicates the extensive use of the 
sword and cites examples of a single warrior 
carrying two swords. Such a warrior is por- 
trayed on the fourteenth-century Mycenaean 
seals, the bronze plate from seventh-century 
Olympia, and the tale of Kaineus fighting with 
the Centaurs. This practice was also known to 
the Asiatic nomads and speaks for an ex- 
tremely intrepid and well-trained warrior. 

john Boardman in "Southern View of Situla 
Art" discusses the situla art of the sixth and 
fifth centuries s.c. in the eastern Alpine region. 
The author relates this art ta Greece and 
stresses both its social and historical value. In- 
deed, this figurative art is an extremely rich 
source of information on many aspects of life. 
For example, scenes on the situla include in- 
formation on furniture (chairs, couches with 
turned wooden legs), musical instruments (Syr- 
inx with graduated pipes and asymmetrical 
lyres), boxing, and love making. Jan Bouzek's 
"Open Work Bird-cage Bronzes" is a conven- 
ient classification and presentation of Euro- 
pean “bird cages.” Many illustrations are in- 
cluded depicting their use as a decorative motif 
on the horse strappings and pole-tops used by 
pastoral tribes. This motif has its origin in the 
Caucasus about 1100 8.c. and is used as late as 
the eighth and seventh centuries s.c, having 
been disseminated by the Proto-Scythian tribes 
over a large area between central Asia and 
Hungary. This study now invites the mytholo- 
gist to study the symbolism of.this peculiar 
combination of the sunwheel and bird. 

Several contributions are of considerable im- 
portance for Celtic studies. J. Maluquer de 
Motes, in the study entitled "Late Bronze and 
Early Iron in the Ebro Valley," presents a sum- 
mary of recent research on the infiltration of 
the Central-European Urnfield peoples. This 
culture spread to the Ebro Valley in Spain via 
routes around the Pyrenees. The first move- 
ment of these Central-European Urnfield peo- 
ples did not cross the Ebro River until influxes 
of various groups—some coming from southern 
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France, some from the north Alpine Urnfield 
region—began around 1000 BC. Having met 
along the Ebro River they then dispersed into 
the Meseta and the Atlantic regions to the 
west. With this continuous amalgamation of 
peoples the Late Bronze Age in Spain began, 
marked by a complex process of acculturation 
and cultural interchanges. Iron was introduced 
to southern Spain by the Phoenicians during 
the eighth century. Commerce with the Greeks 
diffused the metal and also created a general 
rise of living standards. 

E. M. Jope in the article on “The Waldal- 
geshelm Master" commemorates the unusual 
discovery of a rich chariot burial of Celtic no- 
bility in the middle Rhine region during the 
fourth century s.c. The gold and bronze work 
is notable for its flowing surface ornament, 
which is a component of the classic Celtic style. 

T. G. E. Powell, in the study "From Uraetu 
to Gundestrum: The Agency of Thracian 
Metal Work," reviews aspects of a similar art 
style and describes fine metal workings over a 
period of about six centuries from Transcauca- 
sia and the Pontic area to the Gundestrum 
cauldron of about 100 B.C. He convincingly 
argues that the orientalized Thracian metal- 
working was the agent responsible for the dif- 
fusion of mythical images that appear on the 
Gundestrum cauldron and other related 
bronzes in northwestern Europe. This famous 
cauldron may have been produced in Carpa- 
tho-Danubian Europe and was not necessarily 
created by Celtic craftsmen. 

This splendidly edited volume is an impor- 
tant contribution for scholars of the Late 
Bronze Age and of Early Iron Age Europe. 
Contributions are also made for Indo-Euro- 
pean mythologists and technologists. The book 
appropriately ends with a complete bibliogra- 
phy of Professor Hawkes’s published works. 
The book is certainly a well-deserved and sig- 
nificant honor to Professor Hawkes. 

MARIJA GIMBUTAS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


PAUL ASHBEE. The Earthen Long Barrow in 
Britain: An Introduction to the Study of the 
Funerary Practice and Culture of the Neolithic 
People of the Third Millennium B.C. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1970. Pp. xvi, 208. 
$18.00. 


As a companion to his book The Bronze Age 
Round Barrow in Britain (1960) Paul Ashbee 
has now presented us with a survey of the ear- 
lier, Neolithic, “earthen long barrows” of Brit- 
ain. The main argument of the book, after an 
introduction dealing with the more general 
subjects of terminology and the history of re- 
search, is a comparative discussion of details of 
plan, structure, and contents of these tombs, 
backed up with fourteen appendixes concern- 
ing bibliography, site lists, and diagramatically 
presented vital statistics of structural details 
and associated finds. Chapter 6 deals with a re- 
construction of construction techniques and 
burial procedure and chapter 7 with dating, or- 
igins, and Continental affinities. 

Long barrows have been the subject of ar- 
cheological inquiry since the time of John Au- 
brey and William Stukeley in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. However, detailed 
evidence about the nature of these monuments 
was only forthcoming from the scientific exca- 
vation of twenty-five sites, which were pi- 
oneered by General Pitt-Rivers at Wor Barrow 
in 1894 but mainly carried out since the last 
war. 

As an accomplished field excavator with ex- 
perience of digging both round and long bar- 
rows, Ashbee is one of the few people best 
equipped to.interpret for us the often baffling 
features encountered beneath these monu- 
ments. 

'The construction of a long barrow mound 
was preceded by a series of events that usually 
involved, among other things, the erection of a 
wooden mortuary shed to house the bodies and 
the laying out of an open mortuary enclosure. 
Details of plan and burial rite vary from site to 
site, although they conform to a general pat- 
tern. 

The unified character of this group, limited 
as it is mainly to the chalk formations of the 
lowland zone of Britain, is conventionally in- 
terpreted in terms of an absence of suitable 
stone to construct the closely related megalithic 
tombs found in the highland zone of Britain. 
However, as Ashbee shows us, there are also 
striking Continental parallels for the timber 
mortuary tents, chambers, and wooden facades 
in Poland, Germany, and Denmark, suggesting 
a strong cultural link with those areas. One 
feels perhaps that he has been carried away 
with this evidence, since a more balanced pic- 
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ture would be given if the links with megal- 
ithic tombs of the Severn Cotswold and Clyde 
Carlingford traditions had been treated with 
the same detail as those with the Continental 
earthen barrows. 

Ashbee has given us an extremely useful dis- 
cussion and documentation on the problems of 
these barrows, which will be a standard work 
on the subject until such time as it is outdated 
.by successive new excavations. 

L. H. BARFIELD 
University of Birmingham 


BARRY CUNLIFFE. Roman Bath Discovered. Bos- 
ton: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1971. Pp. xv, 


108. $17.50. 


Readers of Cunliffe's other semipopular vol- 
ume on an important Romano-British archeo- 
logical site, Fishbourne, will know what to ex- 
pect from this excellent treatment of Roman 
Bath, ancient Aquae Sulis. Beautifully illus- 
trated and intelligently written, his book is a 
popularized version of a more technical report 
on Bath, published by the Society of Antiquar- 
ies, but if the audience has been widened, the 
high quality of his work remains. It should ap- 
peal to admirers of Smollett, Sheridan, Jane 
Austen, and Hardy, to social historians taken 
by Beau Nash and English spa society, to stu- 
dents of medieval architecture and eighteenth- 
century town planning, and not least to a public 
interested in archeology and the preservation 
of antiquities. 

The author has adopted two distinct but in- 
tertwined approaches to his presentation of 
Roman Bath. The first involves the historical 
record of archeological discovery at Bath, be- 
ginning with John Leland in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and accelerating with the redevelopment 
of the spa after 1700. This process of discovery, 
excavation, and new building, stimulated by 
the rebirth of Bath as a major watering place, 
has particular value because of the persistent 
function of the Roman and Georgian town as a 
curative resort and because of the evident 
change from antiquarianism to professional ar- 
cheology, preserved in documents, memoirs, 
and diverse accounts. Since Bath is a going 
place with important buildings of the Roman, 
medieval and Georgian periods, varying de- 
grees of conflict and cooperation among de- 


velopers, spa management, and archeologists il- 
luminate the fluctuating values affecting the 
destruction, restoration, and preservation of its 
monuments. In this context Cunliffe's careful 
discussion of the history of Roman Bath in 
modern times is very instructive on the recur- 
rent issue of the preservation of an archeologi- 
cal site as an integral part of an inhabited cen- 
ter. 

The other line of analysis examines specifi- 
caly the principal archeological problems of 
the site: the Temple of Sulis Minerva, the 
Baths, and the Roman town. Spectacular re- 
mains of the temple, one of the most important 
in Roman Britain, indicate the wealth and suc- 
cess of the cult, associated closely with the heal- 
ing waters. They also suggest the depth of Ro- 
manization, since the tetrastyle Corinthian 
temple closely folows Vitruvian models and 
the well-preserved architectural sculpture is 
clearly inspired by classical style and iconogra- 
phy, although local features are preserved in 
the temple pediment and in the reliefs of ancil- 
lary structures, found in the temple precinct. 
The ancient Baths constructed around the hot 
mineral springs belong to the great tradition of 
Roman Imperial thermal architecture of the 
second and third centuries and reveal the am- 
bition and resources of tbe local establishment. 
Less clear, and poorly preserved. are the re- 
mains of the Roman town, although the defen- 
sive walls can be traced and some houses, cult 
places, and public buildings have been found. 
Aquae Sulis depended on the spa for its exis- 
tence and revenue, although it probably also of- 
fered market and administrative services to the 
region, if the extensive collection of monumen- 
tal and sepulchral inscriptions is at all repre- 
sentative. 

Despite the excellence of this book and its 
suitability for a general, sophisticated audi- 
ence, the complete absence of footnotes is a 
drawback, while the annotated bibliography, 
which omits R. A. L. Smith's fine guide to 
Bath (1944), is inadequate. The author is very 
chary with dates, admittedly because the prob- 
lems of dating are difficult, but this weakness is 
consistent with the insularity of a discussion 
that seems more provincial than necessary. One 
would like to see Cunliffe tackle a Roman site 
outside of Britain next. 

RICHARD BRILLIANT 
Columbia University 
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KURT VON FRITZ. Grundprobleme der Geschichte 
der antiken Wissenschaft. Berlin: Walter de- 
Gruyter. 1971. Pp. xxxvi, 759. DM 98. 


More than half of this book consists of reprints 
of earlier publications by the author, serving as 
the basis for the discussion in the first part, 
which; in turn, is the expansion of a paper pub- 
lished ten years ago on the beginnings of uni- 
versalwissenschaftliche Bestrebungen among the 
Greeks. This earlier title, whatever meaning 
one may connect with it, reflects the contents 
better than the presént one, which might make 
one expect a discussion of problems that the 
historian of ancient sciences has to face and 
how to approach them. No such practical ques- 
tions beclouded the high level of philosophical 
and etbical discussion or influenced the selec- 
tion of authors and works that deserve to 
be representatives of fundamentally Greek 
science. 

Who these “Greeks” are is best seen from the 
index of quoted passages, Of some 800 refer- 
ences about 440 concern the Pre-Socratics, 
Plato, and Aristotle; of course, there is no ref- 
erence to a papyrus or to a Byzantine treatise, 
sources that, nevertheless, can contribute a 
great deal to our understanding of the role and 
the character of the sciences in classical antiq- 
uity. Oriental sciences, in particular Baby- 
lonian, receive an honorable mention, but 
nowhere will the reader get a feeling for the 
importance of two millennia of high civiliza- 
tions for the cultural trends in the Mediterra- 
nean basin during, say, the last five centuries 
B.C.—in my opinion a topic that deserves a 
place among the Grundprobleme of historiog- 
raphy. In fact, the present work is a mono- 
graph on the impact of early Greek philosophy 
on some sciences (in particular, mathematical 
axiomatics in Euclid and Archimedes), written 
in the spirit of classical education of the late 
nineteenth century. 

This does not imply any disregard for mod- 
ern achievements. On the contrary, the author 
displays everywhere an astonishing width of 
reading; references to Hilbert’s axiomatics and 
Cantor’s or Zermelo’s set theory, quantum 
physics, or Renaissance mechanics abound 
throughout. That this will make difficult going 
for the average reader should not be taken as 
an argument, But even if one is fairly familiar 
with such topics, one may doubt the wisdom 
of, for example, long discussions.of the concept 


“reality” in modern physics in the chapter on 
the origin of Greek science. These innumerable 
digressions into—in my opinion—often totally 
foreign aspects of a problem make the trend of 

the discussion unpredictable. Not to say that I 
am not convinced of the historical competence 
of modern physicists—Weizsäcker, for example, 
whose dictum (pp. xiii, 129) that the concept 
of strict and general laws of nature could 
hardly have originated without the Christian. 
(read Judaic?) concept of creation. Perhaps the 
Gilgamesh Epic is responsible for Babylonian 
mathematics. 

The jumping from Aristotle to Einstein or 
to doctrines of the rulers in the Kremlin, as 
well as the subordination of all discussion to 
Grundprobleme, prodüce a basically unhistoric 
book. I would have considered it a legitimate 
way of discussing basic attitudes in ancient sci- 
ences to compare, for example, the situation in 
the times of Archimedes, Apollonius, and Era- 
tosthenes with the attitudes of Pappus, Theon, 
and Synesius, but there is no attempt at a his- 
torical synthesis of this sort in the huge tome 
under review. In saying this I have not over- 
looked. the concluding chapter with the title 
"Probleme der historischen Synthese." Having 
read it twice I still cannot give a concise sum- 
mary of its contents (I only mention references 
to Hegel, Herodotus, Hitler, Polybius, Speng- 
ler, Thucydides, Toynbee). The last sentence, 
however, states that the author's basic inten- 
tion was to demonstrate that the historian also 
must proceed along several roads in different 
fields of study. We all agree. 

The preface discusses in thirty-three pages the 
evils of our. times, among which the decline of 
classical studies is only one aspect. Here the ur- 
gent need of associating the present with the 
ideals of classical antiquity is stressed. This 
then leads to a discussion of the process of in- 
dustrialization during the nineteenth century 
and to eight pages of excerpts from platitudes 
pronounced by Marcuse, to be contrasted with 
K. Lorenz's excellent studies of animal behav- 
ior, comparable to Aristotle's approach. Return 
to the ancient unity of natural sciences and hu- 
manities appears as the ultimate goal of classi- 
cal studies. 

At the end of the preface a list of prospective 
antagonists is given. I do not think that I be- 
long to any one of these groups. Nevertheless I 
do not believe tbat the classics can be rescued 
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in the way that the author hopes. Being a sim- 
ple specialist with some professional compe- 
tence in the study of a small section of ancient 
civilization, I can nevertheless refer to my ex- 
perience that the insight into the enormous va- 
riety of aspects of the human past—be it Su- 
merian or Byzantine civilization, be it astron- 
omy or Donatist doctrine—holds a deep fasci- 
nation for educated men, if presented to them 
in pure and simple form without profound 
principles or moral implications. Perhaps the 
humanities will survive simply by their intrin- 
sic interest. 

O. NEUGEBAUER 

Brown University 


ENZO NARDI. Procurato aborto nel mondo greco 
romano. Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré Editore. 1971. 
Pp. xxiv, 778. L. 10,000. 


How a woman gained an abortion in Greek 
and Roman times should form a fascinating 
theme for an interesting book. Nardi's volume 
is, unfortunately, a disappointment, although 
it offers a plethora of data and documents to 
prove that abortion was common and possible 
in classical antiquity. The author hedges on 
the most important issue underlying the prac- 
tice of abortion among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans: the moral implications within the so- 
ciety at large. It is never made cléar just how 
Greek or Roman legislation regarded the ethics 
of abortion, whether it was commonly taken 
for granted, or if the woman in question car- 
ried some kind of social opprobrium. 

A basic problem within the general con- 
text of the book is Nardi's analysis of source 
material. Solonic traditions—outside the actual 
fragments of Solon's poétry—as well as those 
surrounding Spartan "Lycurgus" are treated as 
reliable, and the vague matrix of Romulan 
"abortion pharmacists" is accepted as if mod- 
ern historians can use such "facts" without rea- 
sonable doubt. Nardi thinks that the woman 
who obtained an abortion did so in concert 
with a number of less-than-ordinary “practi- 
tioners" who were well distributed in the classi- 
cal world. This implies contact with soothsay- 
ers and magicians, an aspect Nardi would have 
been sagacious to pursue, given the apparent 
links between magic and sex. Roman medicine 
indeed did have its magical and folk-remedy 
components, but Nardi refuses to make a clean 


connection between the magic in the drug lore 
of Dioscorides (if that is the intent of the in- 
cluded quotations) and the abortion methods 
and means noted in Pliny. Confusion over the 
Greek concept of atokion, as Pliny may have 
interpreted it in his reading of works on con- 
traception, could have been cleared up easily 
with the consultation of Keith Hopkin's essays 
on Roman contraception (e.g, "Contraception 
in the Roman Empire," Comparative Studies 
in Society and History, 8 [1965]: 124-51). 
Nardi is undecided about Pliny, "fra super- 
stizione e scienza" (pp. 263-80), thinking that 
Roman booklearning led to "scientific" medi- 
cine and pharmacy and, conversely, that Pliny 
could not distinguish between a good source 
and a bad one. Nardi leaves us totally confused 
concerning (1) the nature of contraception and 
abortion, (2) the techniques employed, even 
though we are given lengthy quotations from 
Andromachus (Galen, ed. C. G. Kühn, XIV, 
106-17) that prove antidotes (to what in this 
context?) were available, and (3) how the 
learned esoterica in Galen and his sources were 
applied to women who desired drug-induced 
abortions. The theory of contraception and 
abortion was part of the package of Hellenis- 
tic medicine, but legal and nonmedical sources 
from tlie Roman Empire indicate the Romans 
did not distinguish between abortion and con- 
traception. There is a complete lack of ac- 
quaintance with modern work (since 1920) on 
Hellenistic and Roman medicine in English or 
German, although many references appear 
from materials on religion and ethics in Ger- 
man. Noonan's work is essential here. Nardi, 
by contrast, is content to cite editions and au- 
thorities from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries (on medicine) without question. The 
book provides a convenient collection of rele- 
vant source material, but the interested scholar 
should check all editions and citations. 
JOHN SCARBOROUGH 
University of Kentucky 


W. V. HARRIS Rome in Etruria and Umbria. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. 
viii, 370. $21.00. 


Clio has shifted her gaze from the Roman le- 
gion. Like E. T. Salmon's Samnium and the 
Samnites (1967), Harriss book is a worthy 
study of one of Rome's enemies. But while 
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Samnites remained implacable foes, Etruscans 
and Umbrians exercised considerable inde- 
pendence as loyal allies and at times received 
preferential treatment. The book is essentially 
about Rome and Etruria, with occasional ref- 
erences to Umbria. It is a difficult book, and 
dissertation Gelehrsamkeit often slows prog- 
ress to main points. But the scholarly discus- 
sions are interesting and informative in them- 
selves, and the whole of the book is well writ- 
ten. There are extremely useful appendixes, 
but a foldout map would have been helpful. 

Harris points to the interest in Etruscology 
in the late Republic and early Empire, main- 
taining that a reliable and authentic tradition 
existed about the Etruscans, and he believes we 
can reach certain conclusions about their social, 
economic, and political behavior. Caution is in 
order here. Even if such information existed, 
there is little proof that the bits and pieces we 
have are authentic and reliable. Nevertheless, 
Harris uses archeological, epigraphical, and lin- 
guisitic evidence extensively to supplement and 
correct the literary tradition. 

Generally, Harris argues that relations with 
Etruscans and Umbrians were regulated by un- 
equal foedera, granted by Rome usually after 
hostilities, that imposed obligations on the de- 
feated, though not always the confiscation of 

. land. Although roads, colonies, and the grad- 
ual extension of the franchise normally helped 
to Romanize territories, Rome permitted Etru- 
ria a large measure of independence, content 
to support the local principes and to receive 
their loyalty in return. Their loyalty allowed 
Rome to dispense with the usual colonial en- 
terprises in Etruria, hence delaying Romaniza- 
tion. Rome did not interfere unduly in local 
affairs, enforcing obedience to Roman law or 
imposing her language and magistrates on 
Etruria. The Senate was unwilling to assume 
greater administrative responsibility and, ac- 
cording to Harris, did not wish to antagonize 
her allies. Roman foedera were an “instrument 
of an intelligent Roman policy.” But was 
Etruscan independence the result of a con- 
scious policy or the consequence of simple ne- 
glect (compare M. W. Frederiksen, Journal of 
Roman Studies, 58 [1968]: 224-29)? According 
to Harris the Gracchan agrarian policy made 
Etruscan possessores of ager publicus anxious, 
and in 91 s.c. they preferred their land to citi- 


zenship, but eventually accepted the latter 
after weakly supporting the rebel cause in the 
Social War. Only favored domi nobiles were 
fully enfranchised by the censors of 86-85 B.C., 
but the majority of Etruscans obtained prefer- 
ential treatment in their allocations to rural 
tribes by a senatus consultum of 84 3.c. How- 
ever, fearing Sulla would not honor their new 
position, many joined the anti-Sullan forces. 
Although Sulla did settle many veterans on 
Etruscan and Umbrian territory and some colo- 
nists joined Lepidus and Catiline, support for 
these men came mostly from the dispossessed 
Etruscans. Octavian also encountered opposi- 
tion in the region, but uniform political be- 
havior can not generally be attributed to 
Etruscans. Octavian's colonies doomed an in- 
dependent Etruria that, although finally suc- 
cumbing completely to Roman influences, re- 
mained economically prosperous (contra Frank) 
well into the Empire. 

Not all scholars will agree with Harris's as- 
sessment of political alignments in any given 
period, especially with his view of Marius's lim- 
ited (serf) support in Etruria. In fact the dis- 
cussion of the entire period from 91 to 70 B.C. 
may not find broad acceptance, but Harris’s 
theses are clearly presented, well argued, and 
basically consistent. They should be read by 
every student interested in Roman history. 

RICHARD E. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


LINO ROSSI. Trajan’s Column and the Dacian 
Wars. English translation revised by J. M. c. 
TOYNBEE. (Aspects of Greek and Roman Life.) 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1971. Pp. 240. 
$10.00. 


This is a tantalizing book. Its author sets out 
to identify the various types of Roman soldiers 
and, when possible, the names of the particular 
units depicted in the spiral reliefs of Trajan’s 
column. 'These sculptured scenes portray in 
vivid detail the course of Trajan's conquest, 
partially in A.D. 101-02 and completely in 
105-06, of the territory of Dacia (now a large 
portion of Romania). 

Inscriptions form the major body of evidence : 
Íor the identity of the military units and per- 
sonnel that participated in Trajan’s Dacian 
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campaigns. In chapter 2 the variety and value 
of the inscriptional evidence are illustrated by 
examples quoted in Latin and translated into 
English. Chapter 3 is devoted to a succinct re- 
view of the Roman Imperial Army in Trajan's 
time—its composition, strength, and organiza- 
tion and its weapons, uniforms, decorations, 
and standards. 

The fourth chapter contains a list of the 
names of thirteen legions, sixty auxiliary units, 
and several irregular formations, which are ei- 
ther known or presumed to have taken part in 
the conquest of Dacia, in either or in both of 
the two campaigns. The list, however, is not 
complete. The names of at least twelve addi- 
tional auxiliary units should be included. 
Their omission jeopardizes the attempt to iden- 
tify the names of particular units depicted on 
the column. Actually the names of only three 
legions and of four auxiliary units are pro- 
posed. When identifying types of soldiers, such 
as legionaries, sagittarii, equites, classiarii, and 
funditores, Dr. Rossi is more convincing. The 
method of identifying units such as cohortes 
torquatae and cohortes civium Romanorum on 
the basis of shield insignia is a novel approach. 

The final chapter, profusely illustrated, con- 
sists of a commentary on the reliefs themselves. 
The geography and topography of the possible 
routes of invasion receive attention, and use is 
made of recent archeological information from 
Romanian excavations. The placement of 
scenes on the column at Piatra Rosie, Blidaru, 
and Costesti (mountains west and northwest of 
the Dacian capital at Sarmizegetusa) where 
Dacian fortresses have been unearthed, is possi- 
ble but never certain. Other possibilities, not 
mentioned by the author, include the moun- 
tains of Jigorul Mare, Comärnicel, and Virful 
lui Pátru, located south and southeast of Sar- 
mizegetusa, where remains of Roman earthen 
camps have been discovered. The placement of 
battle scenes depicted in plate 64 (p. 170) at ei- 
ther Costesti or Hulpe differs from the sugges- 
tion made by Romanian archeologists who pre- 
fer Cioclovina, where an earthen rampart that 
had been reinforced by a palisade fence was 
found. 

Consistently throughout, the author refers to 
both the gorge of the Danube River near 
Orgova and the mountain pass into Transyl- 
vania from the Banat by the same name—Iron 
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Gates. Romanians, however, refer in the singu- 
lar (Poarta de Fier) to the gorge. 

Dr. Rossi has provided the specialist as well 
as the general reader with an informative treat- 
ment of his subject. Much contained herein is 
speculative, with little documentation of evi- 
dence, but this work is absorbing nonetheless. 

DONALD W. WADE 
Kent State University 
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RUTH MELLINKOFF. The Horned Moses in Medie- 
val Art and Thought. (California Studies in the 
History of Art, Number 14.) Berkeley and, Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1970. 
Pp. xix, 210, 130 plates. $16.50. 


Traditional explanations of the protrusions 
that emerge from the brow of Moses in numer- 
ous medieval and Renaissance representations 
blame an alleged mistranslation in the Vulgate 
of the passage in Exodus 34:29 in which the 
patriarch's radiant face is described. The pres- 
ent study invalidates the assumption that Je- 
rome's choice of the Latin cornuta in place of 
the Hebrew geren (rays of light) was a mistake. 
Ruth Mellinkoff emphasizes that throughout 
the Old Testament the word horn was used 
metaphorically to signify power and kingship; 
she suggests that Jerome knowingly and right- 
fully employed cornuta in an attempt to con- 
vey the sense of Moses' profound experience 
on Sinai. 

The first part of Mrs. Mellinkoff's study is 
devoted to a search for the reasons that led, 
some six hundred years later, to the literaliza- 
tion of the horns in art. The earliest known 
representation appears among the highly origi- 
nal illustrations that were prepared toward the 
middle of the eleventh century for a copy of 
Aelfric’s Paraphrase of the Pentateuch and 
Joshua, a simplified account of the Old Testa- 
ment written in Old English around 1000 
(British Museum Cotton Claudius B IV). Mrs. 
Mellinkoff, reminding the reader that concrete 
description in vernacular texts made Biblical 
writing more available to the layman, notes 
that Aelfric employed the vivid gehyrned in 
place of the metaphoric cornuta in his Para- 
phrase. His use of heretoga in reference to 
Moses—a term commonly employed to desig- 
nate a secular chieftain rather than a royal 
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leader—may, the author theorizes, have stimu- 
lated the artist to depict the patriarch wearing 
a horned helmet reminiscent of those worn by 
pagan warriors. This fascinating interpretation 
is consistent with contemporary English devel. 
opments studied brilliantly by Meyer Schapiro 
("The Image of the Disappearing Christ," Ga- 
zette des Beaux-Arts, 6th ser, 23 [1943]: 
185-52) upon whose work Mrs. Mellinkoff re- 
lies for proof of her own thesis. C. R. Dodwell’s 
recent study of the Aelfric manuscript likewise 
emphasizes such a literal and secular approach 
to iconographic illustration throughout the 
text (“L'Originalité iconographique de plu- 
sieurs illustrations anglo-saxonne de l'Ancien 
Testament,” Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, 
14 [1971]: 819-28). 

'The second part of her book opens with a 
survey of the spread of the motif beginning 
with its reappearance in England and Austria 
some seventy-five years after the illustration in 
Aelfric. The horns that appear from the 
twelfth century on are honest extrusions of the 
cranium, and the patriarch whom they distin- 
guish frequently is depicted in typological 
rather than narrative scenes. But the author, 
having accepted the invention of the borns in 
Aelfric, no longer examines the particular con- 
texts in which they occur. In the process she 
misses what may be the key to the understand- 
ing of her own material. 

Mrs. Mellinkoff remarks that Paul can be 
thought of as the first commentator on Exodus 
34, and she cites in various places in her text 
his metaphoric interpretation of Moses and the 
Old Testament (2 Corinthians 3). However, 
she never considers in depth the possible role 
of Pauline doctrine as a determinating factor in 
the development of the patriarch's iconogra- 
phy. In fact we know that at the very moment 
at which the horned patriarch became popular 
in European art—the second quarter of the 
twelfth century—Paul's explanation of Mosaic 
law was used by Abbot Suger as the program 
for a stained glass window in his innovative 
and influential ambulatory at Saint-Denis 
(Louis Grodecki, "Les vitraux allegoriques de 
Saint-Denis,” Art de France, 1 [1961]: 19-46). 

Although The Horned Moses makes several 
interesting observations on a variety of topics 
and contains detailed illustrations of high 
quality, it remains an anthology of selected lit- 


erature on Moses on the one hand and a ran- 
dom discussion of horns on the other. Until 
these two aspects are integrated into a meaning- 
ful relationship, the significance of the masses 
that push through the tousled hair of no less 
a figure than Michelangelo's Moses will remain 
enigmatic. 

LINDA SEIDEL 

Harvard University 


WILLIAM A. CHANEY, The Cult of Kingship in 
Anglo-Saxon England: The Transition from 
Paganism to Christianity. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press. 1970. Pp. 
ix, 276. $7.50. 


Anglo-Saxon kingship, Professor Chaney main- 
tains, was.deeply rooted in its pagan past. 
“The priestly nature of Christian kingship," he 
writes, "was, for the Anglo-Saxons, largely a 
translation into terms of the new religion of 
the sacral kingship of German heathenism." 
Chaney demonstrates his thesis by exploring 
the pagan origins of the Christian monarch: 
his intercessory role between God and folk, his 
aspect as Christus Domini, his obligation to pro- 
tect the Church, his function as bringer of vic- 
tory, prosperity, and peace, his dooms and wer- 
gelds, his crown and dragon banner—even his 
taxes. 

'The difficulties of such an investigation are 
formidable. Lacking written records from 
pagan England, Chaney has turned to ar- 
cheology, literature, folklore, numismatics, 
place-name studies, and comparative religion. 
Further, he has used materials relating to pa- 
ganism in Scandinavia and among the early 
Germanic invaders. Such an approach requires 
both ingenuity and caution for, as the author 
well recognizes, what is true of tenth-century 
Scandinavia may not be true of sixth-cen- 
tury England. These materials can be neither 
ignored nor used indiscriminately, and, by and 
large, Chaney uses them well. f 

Occasionally the impact of his argument is 
weakened by the addition of bad evidence to 
good, as when he cites William of Malmesbury 
(d. ca. 1143) on King Alfred (d. 899) or when 
he relates a story of Matthew Paris (d. ca. 1259) 
about a plague-ridden crowd leaping off a cliff in 
A.D. 665. Even if the story were true Matthew's 
explanation that the cliffleapers preferred 
swift death to lingering torment seems prefera- 
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ble to Chaney's suggestion of a sacrificial offer- 
ing. His equation of Christian crown-wearings 
with pagan agricultural festivals is highly 
suggestive, but his association of Candlemas 
with a pagan feast of lights is inadequately 
supported. Simply because an ealdorman fight- 
ing under the royal Wessex dragon stabbed the 
bearer of an undescribed Mercian banner, one 
need not speculate, as Chaney does, that Mer- 
cia may have flown the dragon standard too. 
And the author's case for pre-Christian Anglo- 
Saxon kings offering human sacrifices to 
Woden is far from conclusive. 

But these lapses do not seriously compromise 
the value of Chaney's thesis. He explicates such 
diverse matters as the Easter-date controversy 
at Whitby, the marriage of Canute to Eth- 
elred's widow, and the medieval right of resist- 
ance. Here and elsewhere he has enriched our 
understanding of the pre-Christian religious 
foundations underlying Anglo-Saxon culture. 

C. WARREN HOLLISTER 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


B. P. WOLFFE. The Royal Demesne in English 
History: The Crown Estate in the Governance 
of the Realm from the Conquest to 1509. Ath- 
ens: Ohio University Press. 1971. Pp. 324. $19.50. 


This book is full of good things. Its core is a 
compact monograph on the royal demesne 
from the accession of Henry IV through the 
death of Henry VII. The author's touch is sure 
for he has already staked a considerable claim 
to expertise through two solid articles in the 
English Historical Review and an edition of 
many of the relevant documents (The Crown 
Lands [1970]). Wolffe's two main interests are 
in the various acts of resumption (calling for 
the return to royal hands of alienated lands) 
passed by the parliaments of the mid- and late 
fifteenth century—some passed despite the 
king, some because of him—and in the way the 
machinery of government was improved by Ed- 
ward IV and Henry VII to streamline the royal 
finances, especially those accruing from the 
king's own lands. These are complicated tales 
but their outline emerges clearly. The inability 
of poor Henry VI to hold on to his demesne 
lands or to realize their proper value when 
they were granted away was thoroughly cor- 


rected, not just by Edward IV's energy but by 
his application of the methods of baronial es- 
tate administration to the financial apparatus 
of the king's Chamber. 

But if the story of the royal demesne in the 
fifteenth century is the main theme, it is not 
the book's only contribution. A long first chap- 
ter gives a brief history of the demesne and of 
the concept that the king should "live of his 
own." This catchy phrase meant that the king 
should live not wholly from his landed reve- 
nues (as Stuart propagandists would have us 
believe), but rather within the proper limits of 
royal purvéyance. Taxes and customs, not the 
demesne, subsidized Angevin and Edwardian 
government. The royal demesne only became a 
prime factor in government economics when 
Henry IV united his colossal patrimony with 
the Crown's ancient possessions. 

Wolffe also gives us a brief idea of what the 
Yorkist and Tudor "revolution in government" 
was all about, of how the late medieval Ex- 
chequer worked (and did not work), and of 
why Henry VI deserves much of the blame for 
the failure of his government. Wolffe casts 
some intriguing doubt on Tout’s tale of tlie de- 
velopment of government as the result of strug- 
gles between rival administrative departments, 
and he shows what is wrong with Dietz's calcu- 
lations of early Tudor finances. He offers us 
many courses besides the advertised entrée on 
the Crown estate. 

My main criticism is that the book's appen- 
dixes, wherein we have the component units of 
the demesne and the items included in the acts 
of resumption of the mid-fifteenth century, are 
hard to use. They are not compiled so as to fa- 
cilitate either the counting of manors or the 
aggregation of their value. It is difficult to un- 
ravel which lands were dealt with in the differ- 
ent acts (appendix C). Thus one comes away 
with a good idea of how government worked, 
but not so much about what it was working on. 
Lands, manors, and acres would give a nice 
balance to receivers and parliamentary bills. 
But this is not to detract from an important 
and excellent study, learned and sober, and 
well grounded in the records of medieval gov- 
ernment. 

JOEL ROSENTHAL 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 
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L. J. DOWNER, edited with translation and com- 
mentary by. Leges Henrici Primi. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. vi, 460. 


$30.75. 


The Leges Henrici Primi is an early twelfth- 
century treatise on contemporary law; it pro- 
vides a picture of the legal process before its 
rapid expansion later that same century. De- 
spite the many flaws, it stands as an essential 
document of the commingling of Anglo-Saxon 
and Continental customs. Professor Downer 
does great service in providing a new edition of 
this treatise, along with commentary, transla- 
tion, and introduction. 

Professor Downer confines his introduction 
to analyzing a series of problems that he argues 
are central to understanding the structure of 
the Leges: among these are the date of compo- 
sition, the background of the author, the rela- 
tionship with the Quadrapartitus (a contempo- 
rary collection of Anglo-Saxon law translated 
into Latin), the sources, and the manuscript 
tradition. Downer demonstrates thoughtful 
and careful (if not conservative) analysis of dif- 
ficult evidence. The result is a less complete, 
less certain picture of either the Leges or its au- 
thor than was offered seventy years ago by the 
pioneer editor, Felix Liebermann, but it is one 
that reflects the evidence, without reaching for 
attentuated conclusions. Still, it is a tribute to 
Liebermann that Downer's exemplary scholar- 
ship does little more than modify many of Lie- 
bermann's suggestions and, above all, his edi- 
tion of the text. Downer’s decision to limit the 
broad questions, such as the relationship of the 
Leges Henrici to legal development of the first 
Norman century, saves the text from becoming 
a subordinate part of a much larger enterprise; 
instead, we have in the comments a thoroughly 
reliable tool that will be of enduring benefit 
for English historians. 

The greatest contribution of Downer’s edi- 
tion lies in the commentary and translation. 
Often translations have received little atten- 
tion because of their lack of originality or 
value for the specialist. It is a shame that this 
view, which has validity in some cases, should 
be applied to all. A translation may bring out 
subtle meanings or an understanding that a 
fast reading of the original may slide over. 
This is particularly true for legal treatises, 
which generally were written for only a small 


circle of students and colleagues, and also for 
poorly executed documents where meanings 
are often obscured through clumsiness. The 
Leges qualifies in both categories. While it oc- 
cupies a unique place in the social, administra- 
tive, and legal history of England in the 
twelfth century, its author was unequal to his 
task: at many points the work is a confused 
hodgepodge of Anglo-Saxon legal terms incor- 
rectly rendered into Latin. Hence, Downer's 
learned translation serves as a guide to the ob- 
scured meanings of a well-intentioned author; 
moreover, his commentary enhances the rendi- 
tion and provides critical analysis of its con- 
struction. Future work in twelfth-century legal 
history, however, may challenge portions of 
Downer’s interpretation of the Leges. Some 
specialists may believe that Downer possibly 
gives the author too little. credit for under- 
standing the Anglo-Saxon laws he used. But 
such questions of judgment will not impair the 
overall contribution of this new edition. 

JON N. SUTHERLAND 

California State University, 

San Diego 


EDWARD J. KEALEY. Roger of Salisbury: Viceroy 
of England. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1972. Pp. xvi, 312. 
$13.50. 


Roger of Salisbury was both a bishop and a 
head of the royal administration in England 
for close to forty years, and though a priest he 
was married and raised his relatives to posi- 
tions of considerable importance. He must 
have been a man of character, but like so many 
administrators his personality has been swal- 
lowed up by the institutions that he founded 
or perfected. They were his life, and anyone 
who wants to understand him must first under- 
stand them. This makes him a difficult subject 
for a biography, but Edward J. Kealey has ap- 
proached the challenge bravely. There are 
points at which one suspects he is not quite at 
home with the background, but he has col- 
lected all the available evidence about Roger’s 
life, printed the full texts of his thirty-one 
known charters and writs, constructed an itin- 
erary, and written a useful appendix on his 
family. The main text is basically a narrative 
of Roger’s life that takes in its stride the politi- 
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cal history of the years 1100-39 with brief ex- 
cursus on royal and ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. The difficulty of this plan is that it makes 
the book hang on the life story of a "faceless" 
man. Mr. Kealey has evidently been aware of 
this and has done his best to produce a story 
and a character. But questions remain. It is 
still very difficult to know how far Roger's 
grants to religious houses, such as St. Frides- 
wide's, Oxford, were genuine benefactions or 
merely the restoration of rights or lands that 
he or his officials had "acquired" in the course 
of their administrative duties. Were his sym- 
pathies mainly with the king or with the class 
of "new men" to which he belonged? It might 
be expected that he had some feeling of soli- 
darity with men like Hugh de Buckland, Miles 
of Gloucester, Aubrey de Vere, or Richard Bas- 
set; but Roger's family sought (and got) prefer- 
ment in the Church rather than the marriage 
market—though it is odd that he seems to have 
had no daughters or nieces. In his pluralism 
—while bishop of Salisbury he was also dean 
of St. Martin le Grand in London and held 
the abbeys of Abbotsbury and Malmesbury 
in his hand—he is reminiscent of Henry of 
Blois, but in most respects the two men were 
in contrast. Or were they? Mr. Kealey points 
out that Roger had a genuine attachment to 
learning. The schools of Laon seem to have 
had a special attraction both for him and for 
his successors in the royal chancery. It was 
to Laon that he sent his nephews to study and 
from Laon that he drew the master of his own 
schools at Salisbury; and if he was a genuine 
benefactor of St. Frideswide's he may have had 
something to do with the prehistory of Oxford 
University. 

R. H. C. DAVIS 

University of Birmingham 


FRANGOISE PIPONNIER. Costume et vie sociale: 
La cour d'Anjou XIV*-XYV* siècle. (École Pra- 
tique des Hautes Études, Sorbonne. VI* Sec- 
tion: Sciences économiques et sociales. Centre 
de Recherches Historiques. Civilisations et so- 
ciétés, Number 21.) Paris: Mouton & Co. 1970. 
Pp. 429. 32 plates. 6o fr. 


What do clothes tell us about attitudes and so- 
cial distance in a strongly hierarchical society 
that placed great meaning on external sym- 
bols? In seeking the answers to these questions 


Françoise Piponnier has examined the extant 
household and treasury accounts of the Valois 
dukes of Anjou from the origins of the duchy 
in 1360 to the extinction of the line in 1481, 
and she has produced one of the most unusual 
volumes to emerge from the sixth section, a 
study of the procurement, distribution, and use 
of clothes and accessories that constitutes a val- 
uable and necessary companion piece to the 
iconography of costume. 

Despite a large gap in the sources between 
1380 and 1445, she has been able to illumine 
the role and significance of dress at the courts of 
Louis I and his grandson, René, and the types 
and qualities of fabrics, style, color, and the 
level of consumption. Both men, who lived a 
century apart, spent an average of ten per cent 
of annual household expenditures on clothing, 
the great bulk of purchases occurring in the 
summer and again at the end of the year. 

After a careful study of fabrics, their prove- 
nance and relative popularity, and the system 
of procurement, Piponnier devotes the last part 
of the book to the connections between cos 
tume, ‘social structure, and mentalités, The 
princes at the beginning of this period had an 
almost barbaric taste for dress heavily deco- 
rated with gold, pearls, and precious stones; by 
1480 much of the money formerly devoted to 
such jewelry was used to purchase cloth and 
furs of better quality, while silk came to be 
more widely used. The dress expenditure of 
the duchess rose from a modest level across the 
century until it exceeded the clothing expendi- 
ture of the duke, presumably signifying the 
improvement of the woman's position at court. 
Most of all, the princely group after 1450 was 
more visibly concerned, through the quality, 
color, and style of its garments, with asserting 
and maintaining its social distance from the 
other noble ranks than its grandfathers had 
been. 

This incomplete survey of Piponnier's major 
conclusions leaves unmentioned the host of 
lesser conclusions that appear throughout the 
book. ‘These are sometimes overshadowed by 
the mass of empirical detail that threatens to 
weaken her study by obscuring the real signifi- 
cance of her work, which appears on every 
page. Printing costs prevented the reproduc- 
tion in color of any of the thirty-two weli-cho- 
sen plates. Tables, maps, and graphs depict the 
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rhythm, geography, and volume of cloth pur- 
chases, and the hundred pages of appendixes 
are completed by selected documents, genealog- 
ical charts, and a glossary. 
FRANKLIN J. PEGUES 
Ohio State University 


HANS ANDERSSON, Urbanisierte Ortschaften und 
lateinische Terminologie: Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des nordeuropäischen Städtewesens vor 
1350. (Acta Regiae Societatis Scientiarum et 
Litterarum Gothoburgensis. Humaniora, 6.) 
Göteborg: Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets- 
Sambället; distrib. by AImqvist & Wiksell, Stock- 
holm. 1971. Pp. 281. 


Inspired by his teacher Erik Lónnroth, who is 
well known for his work on Swedish medieval 
economic history, Hans Andersson has at- 
tempted to use the computer to determine why 
certain terms describing towns were chosen in 
preference over others by the authors of medie- 
val Latin charters. His broader goal is to arrive 
at a rigorous definition of a town. The geo- 
graphic scope encompasses Denmark and Swe- 
den. To this is added a shorter chapter on 
Westphalia that serves as a basis for compari- 
son with the two less-developed areas. The 
analysis is carried up to about 1350 when ver- 
nacular terminology replaced Latin. Within 
these limits Hans Andersson systematically ex- 
amines all the available charter material and 
with the help of the computer produces the 
whole spectrum of medieval Latin town termi- 
nology, such as civitas, oppidum, portus, urbs, 
villa, and so on. Following the works of the 
German scholars Carl Haase and Heinz Stoob 
on the origins of German towns, Andersson 
then contrasts the terminology from the chart- 
ers with our factual knowledge of urbanization 
in each place. Like Stoob, Andersson uses legal, 
administrative, functional, and topographical 
criteria, to which he adds certain peculiarly 
Scandinavian criteria such as the midsummer 
night's tax, which J. Steenstrup already saw as 
the typical town tax. The author is critical of 
Stoob’s use of the word town and suggests the 
vaguer “urbanized place,” which in spite of its 
clumsiness works well in the more primitive 
Scandinavian setting. A comparison between 
the terminology and the actuality behind it, 
which is the very crux of Andersson’s study, 
does not yield much. The most important con- 


clusion he can draw is that the Danish royal 
chancellery is quite consistent in designating as 
civitas only the urbanized episcopal town, 
while the term villa is used for other urbanized 
places. Computer techniques in medieval his- 
tory are clearly still in their infancy, but An- 
dersson has taken some important first steps. 
JENNY M. JOCHENS 
Towson State College 


HANS-ULRICH GEIGER. Der Beginn der Gold- und 
Dickmünzenprügung in Bern: Ein Beitrag zur 
bernischen Münz- und Geldgeschichte des 15. 
Jahrhunderts, (Archiv des Historischen Vereins 
des Kantons Bern, Number 52.) [Bern: the 
Verein.] 1968. Pp. 265. 


The monetary policies of the smaller European 
states, and particularly those that were mem- 
bers of the Swiss Confederation in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, are extremely com- 
plicated. Very often coins from differing mone- 
tary systems circulated side by side, and the 
confusion that resulted cannot be easily unrav- 
eled. Hans-Ulrich Geiger nevertheless has set 
himself the task of explaining the monetary 
policy of Bern in the aftermath of the Bur- 
gundian War. Unfortunately he has not been 
completely successful in solving the problem. 

The monetary changes in Switzerland in the 
late fifteenth century were caused by the Bur- 
gundian War. Monetary circulation was badly 
affected by the war and the consequent rise in 
prices. In 1477 an attempt was made at mone- 
tary union within the Swiss Confederation, but 
Bern refused to join and went its own way. In- 
stead it built its monetary system on the rela- 
tions that it had established earlier with Frei- 
burg and Solothurn. In 1479 Bern received 
papal authorization to coin gold, which it 
began to issue in 1484, and in 1482 it began to 
strike a new coin worth one-third of a gulden. 
Bern tried to protect its subjects from poor cur- 
rency coming from abroad while issuing good 
currency of its own. In 1484 Bern was turning 
westward and attempting to reach a monetary 
agreement with Savoy. This brought Bern into 
conflict with the rest of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. In 1492 a new monetary reform was neces- 
sary. 

This volume is well written, but it will 
clearly be of greater interest to numismatists 
than to historians. The problems of economic 
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history are only treated insofar as they influ- 
ence monetary policy. 

HOWARD L. ADELSON 

City College, 

City University of New York 


FRANZ MACHILEK. Ludolf von Sagan und seine 
Stellung in der Auseinandersetzung um. Kon- 
ziliarismus und Hussitismus. (Wissenschaftliche 
Materialien und Beiträge zur Geschichte und 
Landeskunde der bóhmischen Länder, Number 
8. Munich: Verlag Robert Lerche. 1967. Pp. 
vi, 256. DM 16. 


Ludolf, an abbot of an Augustinian convent at 
Sagan (Zagan) in Silesia, was a minor figure 
among the polemical writers at the time of the 
Great Schism and the Hussite movement. A 
book on him is a valuable contribution as it re- 
captures the echoes of the struggles afflicting 
Western Christendom late in the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries. Dr. Machilek’s 
monograph, originally a doctoral dissertation, 
is not a swift-moving story but rather a pain- 
staking analysis of the learned abbot's work 
presented in context with efforts to restore 
Church unity. Critical footnotes take almost as 
much space as the description of Ludolf's life 
and literary activities. The author has dug out 
information both from unprinted and pub- 
lished sources, and he has mastered critical lit- 
erature in German, Polish, and Czech. The 
most important product of Ludolf's endeavors 
was his Tractatus de longevo schismate, from 
which Johann Loserth published substantial 
excerpts in the third volume of his Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Hussitischen Bewegung (Archiv 
für österreichische Geschichte, [1880] 6o: 
845-561). 

Ludolf lent support to those both among the 
spiritual and secular leaders who viewed the 
via cessionis as the shortest and safest road to- 
ward restitution of Church unity. Dr. Machilek 
calls attention not only to the lengthy treatise 
De longevo schismate but also to Ludolf's 
other contributions, such as his sermon In una 
domo comedetis preached before the Council 
of Pisa. Ludolf’s attitude toward Hus and the 
movement kindled by him was uncompromis- 
ing and negative. Ludolf's hostility was moti- 
vated equally by his aversion to dissent with 
the established authority and by his dislike of 
the Czechs—from the treatise De longevo schis- 


mate has often been quoted Lucolf's compari- 
son of the Czech-German relationship with 
that of the Jews and Samaritans. Although Dr. 
Machilek's book deals primarily with Ludolf's 
literary work, it contains also a good deal of in- 
formation concerning his pastoral activities. 
The second chapter of the first part of the 
book is particularly interesting as it presents in 
outline conditions in the Sagan convent both 
prior to Ludolf's election and under his leader- 
ship. Sagan had lively contacts with other Au- 
gustinian convents in the lands of the Bohe- 
mian Crown; some of its outstanding members, 
including Ludolf, received training at Charles 
University in Prague. Briefly, Dr. Machilek has 
deepened our understanding of Church life in 
Central Europe during the troubied decades of 
divisions. 

OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 

University of Pennsylvania 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers. Number 25. Washing- 
ton: Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine 
Studies, Trustees for Harvard University; dis- 
trib. by J. J. Augustin, Locust Valley, N.Y. 
1971. Pp. x, 285. $20.00. 


The Dumbarion Oaks Papers continue to 
guard their preserve as the major publication 
in Byzantine studies originating in this coun- 
try. In the present volume seven long studies 
and several important notes are presented; four 
of the major studies depend from the 196q 
Symposium on Byzantine Society held at Dum- 
barton Oaks and have that structural relation- 
ship not always present in this or other jour- 
nals in the field; this is a mark in their favor. 

All of the scholars whose work is reproduced 
here have the courage to tackle major, and 
thorny, problems in Byzantine society. George 
Ostrogorsky's study, "Observations on the Aris- 
tocracy in Byzantium," examines a phenome- 
non that is all too easily misidentified and 
simplistically analyzed. Ostrogorsky is, of 
course, a specialist in important areas directlv 
or indirectly touching on the Byzantine aristoc- 
racy's appearance, growth, and development. 
In this study he gives us a general survey, both 
chronologic and topical, of Byzantine aristoc- 
racy, and he holds a moderate position on most 
points of conflict. 

The main difficulty in dealing with an aristo- 
cratic elite is that only rarely can one single or 
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specific set of characteristics be used as an ana- 
lytic foundation; worse, a specific elite can re- 
fuse to identify itself, or identifies itself in such 
an impressionistic fashion that the sum of 
structural attributes leaves us with a rather dis- 
jointed and well-gnawed skeleton. Observations 
on the Byzantine aristocracy need not, ob- 
viously, be the unitary and complete diagnosis 
of the complete social phenomenon, but Ostro- 
gorsky must have felt the need to bring his seg- 
mented remarks together in some fashion. 

Since there is no space to either list or criti- 
cize the disparate points made by Ostrogorsky, 
I can merely say that the problems bound up 
in the historical movement of the aristocracy 
are well defined. The military and foreign ele- 
ment or origin of many noble houses is noted, 
though the author curiously does not identify 
the Armenian dominance in both the Euro- 
pean and Anatolian aristocracies in their form- 
ative years. Ostrogorsky properly points out the 
importance of the development of aristocratic 
"retinues" (possibly oath-bound), the groups of 
followers who are now seen to be characteristic 
in Byzantine as well as other feudalized socie- 
ties. 

john Teall’s “The Byzantine Agricultural 
Tradition” undertakes to revise our thinking 
about the reputed economic fossilization of the 
Byzantine East. Teall states that a closer view 
of Byzantine society shows an agricultural area 
not decadent but expansive—so expansive, in 
fact, that its dynamism adversely affected the 
society at large. Teall makes the important 
point that the orthodox view of the decadence 
of the Empire concentrates on the collapse at 
the center. The agricultural area—in a pre- 
modern society, the key economic segment—is 
difficult to analyze, but from the information 
we have there are strong signs of vitality even 
in the final years of the Byzantine state. Teall, 
in fact, provides an explanation for the eco- 
nomic health of the succeeding Ottoman Em- 
pire: if the Byzantine lands, especially Anato- 
lia, had been a desert, what sort of Ottoman 
power could have been built on them? 

The Teall thesis rests on his reading of the 
aggressiveness of the Byzantine agriculturist, 
his technical expertise sharpened by hard ne- 
cessity. The loss of the grain treasury of Egypt, 
for example, had to be made up in the seventh 
and succeeding centuries by increased cereal 
production in the vicinity of Constantinople. 


The evidence for Teall’s thesis is admittedly 
sparse; I believe, however, that his reading is 
accurate and that his re-estimation of the data 
contained in the hagiographies makes a valua- 
ble supportive point. 

Peter Charanis's “The Monk as an Element ` 
of Byzantine Society" surveys the important 
monastic component in this society as a demo- 
graphic or quantitative problem, with excur- 
suses into the educational, philanthropic, and 
inspirational role of the monks. The monastic 
vocation was, in Byzantium, the great leveler; to 
take it up was to become the earthly paradigm 
of the saved soul. The multifarious and some- 
times paradoxical aspect of Byzantine monasti- 
cism might have been more sharply drawn 
here—as also that in a society we now recog- 
nize as more mobile and "open," the monastic 
life added a different, a spiritual mobility. 
Charanis's study should encourage a closer look 
at the variations in social roles that the monks 
might have played, depending on both internal 
and external historical developments. 

Nina Garsoian’s “Byzantine Heresy: A Rein- 
terpretation” comes to grips with the much-de- 
bated heresies of the middle Byzantine era, and 
especially Paulicianism. Miss Garsoian states, 
and we must agree, that simplistic formulae as- 
signing the Paulician outbreak to either class 
antagonism, foreign (especially Armenian) in- 
fluence, or a late GnosticManichaean irrup- 
tion fail on the evidence. The evidence— 
much of it, as usual, from hostile orthodox po- 
lemical sources—describes, when carefully con- 
sidered, a “heresy” that was espoused widely by 
important officers of state.during the Iconoclas- 
tic period (and was, then, obviously acceptable 
to the authorities). Extreme iconoclasm seems 
indeed to have had a powerful effect on the 
neo-Paulicians. Moreover, Paulicianism, prop- 
erly dissected, resembles in many points the 
mystical theology of such problematic figures 
as Simeon the New Theologian. 

All this, Miss Garsoian is careful to say, does 
not pretend to identify Paulicianism with icon- 
oclasm or make Simeon a Paulician heresiarch. 
The murky and polemic-ridden area of Byzan- 
tine heresy is clarified, however, when Pauli- 
cianism is closely related not to some separated 
locus diabolus but to the central currents and 
concerns of middle-Byzantine doctrinal thought 
and controversy. 

Thor Sevtenko’s study on the “Toparcha 
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Gothicus” is not tied to the social theme of the 
first four papers; it is a paleographical exercise 
of a most instructive sort, a dissection of three 
fragments added on to the work of the Byzan- 
tine historian Leo Diaconus by his early nine- 
teenth-century editor, K. B. Hase. These frag- 
ments, “previously unpublished, and un- 
known," describe a vaguely south Russian 
scene and give a kind of tenth-century trave- 
logue of an expedition among the barbarians 
there. The fragments can be used— Byzantine 
sources are not so plentiful that any of them 
can be idly cast out—to give some details of 
the Byzantine penetration into the steppe 
lands or at least their knowledge of these lands, 
but the fragments seem to give us strange and 
contradictory data. So they should, for 
Sevtenko is convinced—and convinces us, on 
well-considered linguistic and other grounds— 
that Hase concocted them himself. We can 
admire the deftness with which this piece of 
chicanery—or misplaced romanticism—is ex- 
posed, but we should also remember that many 
of our most familiar historical sources were 
last edited in the early nineteenth century, and 
Sevtenko’s exposé, if it does not recommend 
that we toss out Migne and the entire CSHB 
instanter, does encourage new editors in their 
difficult tasks. 

David Pingree’s examination of the four- 
teenth-century astrologer John Abramius gives 
us an insight into the complex world of these 
ambiguous figures. Abramius is revealed to be an 
exemplar of the type: involved in "political" 
astrology as a supporter of Andronicus IV Pa- 
laeologos; an energetic compiler and transmit- 
ter of the vast Hellenistic astrological heritage; 
and even a semiscientific observer. Byzantinists 
generally know far less than they should about 
the Byzantine enthusiasm for astrology, and 
Pingree provides a good, meaty remedy. 

Peter Schreiner's contribution, an exercise in 
paleographical archeology, gives us a previously 
undiscovered manuscript description of the 
Church of the Pammakaristos (Fethiye Cami) 
in Constantinople, a description written in the 
sixteenth century of inscriptions in various 
parts of the church, especially memorial in- 
scriptions, and other wonders contained in it. 

The twenty-fifth volume of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers continues the established tradi- 
tion: impeccably turned out, with numerous 
plates (referring particularly to the appended 


excavation reports and notes) careful and 
classical in intent and configuration. 

D. A. MILLER 

University of Rochester 
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ANTHONY MOLHO and JOHN A. TEDESCHI, editors. 
Renaissance: Studies in Honor of Hans Baron. 
DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press. 
1971. Pp. Ixxxvii, 874. $25.00. 


The collection begins with appreciations by 
three eminent scholars—Eugenio Garin, Au- 
gust Buck, and Denys Hay. They headline 
Hans Baron's long concern with the study of 
relations between politics and culture, a con- 
cern whose results are best seen in the winning 
fortunes of the phrase "civic humanism." 'The 
phrase's underlying perception indicates his fa- 
cility for relating ideas to their context. But 
the appreciations do not point out that Baron 
has frequently taken a focused view of politics, 
often putting diplomatic and military crises at 
the center of his analyses. In so doing he has 
been able to associate ideas with events; hence 
his interest in the exact dating of texts and the 
unusual precision in the texture of his work. 
Yet his procedures, significantly, exhibit no 
Marxism, despite his coming of age in Ger- 
many in the 1920s. For all his interest ir the 
interplay between politics and ideas and despite 
his accent upon specific events, Baron's method 
has always retained an idealist strain. This is 
the more remarkable in that his performance 
has elicited studies from others with more than 
the ghost of materialism in their posing of 
questions. The man's impact upon conflicting 
historical viewpoints is a major part of his 
achievement. 
. In reviewing these studies my chief interest 
will be the connection between experience (for 
example, politics) and reasoned statement (for 
example, political theory). I shall draw upon 
Baron's syncretic vision of texts and contexts. 
Italy produced the first texts in which the 
word libertas refers to republican liberty. Ron- 
ald Witt does a study of these. He shrewdly 
suggests that the intellectual tradition befud- 
dled political experience, delaying a rethinking 
of the concept of libertas, by constantly casting 
the pertinent discussions in terms of good and 
bad government. We have only to consider the 
orientation of studies in late medieval universi- 
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ties: there was an abyss, in Trecento Italy at all 
events, between theory on the one hand and 
the scramble for power on the other. Later 
Tuscany saw the erosion of political experi- 
ence. Eric Cochrane accounts for why serious 
political philosophy was impossible in Tus- 
cany's seventeenth-century conditions: the pa- 
triciate was denied any forceful participation 
in politics and there were no shifting borizons 
or bases fit to move the observer into raising 
questions on a searching scale. 

Ideas live through discussion that draws 
upon vital experience. We see paradigmatic in- 
stances of this in Reformation Europe. L. W. 
Spitz treats Germany's reception of humanism 
by tracing the humanist influence in the Re- 
formers' emphasis upon languages, rhetoric, po- 
etry and moral philosophy. The Reformers 
took methods and weapons, not a point of 
view. Humanism did not transmit an anthro- 
pology, at least not to Lutheran Germany. 
This point is obliquely made by Gerald 
Straus, who writes on Lutheran historical 
views. Despite humanism, the practice of his 
tory (largely chronicle) remained unchanged in 
Germany until about 1550, when, as an effect 
of the Lutheran experience, a new mode of his- 
torical writing emerged, with a clear emphasis 
on Germany. National consciousness, made in- 
candescent by religious controversy, was intel- 
lectually decisive, not humanism, which gave 
means and trappings. 

France presented a different scene. There 
the reception and generation of new ideas and 
the reform or strengthening of the Gallican 


church depended, to a surprising extent, on- 


lawyers, magistrates, and powerful royal offi- 
cials—men very often sprung from promi- 
nent but "newish" families. Vigorous and am- 
bitious, they hitched their fortunes to the 
Crown's, lent a direction to French culture, 
and drew selectively from what humanism of- 
fered. I cull these observations from E. F. Rice, 
Jr. (“The Patrons of French Humanism”), 
Samuel Kinser (“Ideas of Temporal Change”), 
W. L. Gundersheimer (“The Crisis of the Late 
French Renaissance”), and W. J. Bouwsma 
("Gallicanism and the Nature of Christen- 
dom”). That most members of the “bureau- 
cratic nobility” (Rice) ignored humanistic stud- 
ies means that individual taste was a prime 
mover. But it does not follow, save as an effect 


of reification in the history of ideas, that the 
“humanist program was politically, socially, 
and economically neutral” (p. 701). Humanism 
could not in practice be neutral. Exceptional 
circumstances and men aside, it was, as an edu- 
cational ideal, beyond the economic means of 
all but a tiny social elite. And the ensuing po- 
litical outlook, if taken from classical writers, 
was bound to be aristocratic or monarchical. 
No wonder that Renaissance apologists for 
monarchy and oligarchical republicans had no 
trouble conversing. 

Relating texts to contexts is one of the histo- 
rian’s hardest tasks. But if he gets his contexts 
right, his all-important definitions and ques- 
tions will come right too. Giles Constable ends 
his study, “The Popularity of Twelfth-Century 
Spiritual Writers in the Late Middle Ages,” 
where the job of analysis begins. Of course the 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries “shared reli- 
gious interests and attitudes” (p. 26). No one 
disputes this. The burden was to identify the 
pertinent circle of fifteenth-century readers so 
as to get at the significance of the continuing 
popularity of certain twelfth-century texts. 
Contexts are also blurred by T. C. Price Zim- 
mermann (‘Confession and Autobiography in 
the Early Renaissance”) and N. W. Gilbert 
(“The Early Italian Humanists and Disputa- 
tion”). In the exercise of historical perception, 
a text can be flogged to death by excessive 
analysis. After all, a sonnet can become the oc- 
casion for an exercise in dialectics. But if we 
have our contexts right, we will do less of that 
and have little trouble seeing that humble me- 
morialists like Giovanni Morelli and Goro 
Dati are more in line with the development of 
autobiography than Petrarch. And again, as 
Gilbert shows, the early humanists did not dis- 
miss logic and disputation; they de-emphasized 
these. But taken in its historical context, that 
de-emphasis was so freshly articulated and ob- 
served that it is rightly singled out as a depar- 
ture from the prevailing intellectual tradition. 
By the same means we can swiftly apprehend 
the design of P. F. Grendler’s paper on the 
meaning of “humanist” in Cinquecento Italy: it 
traces a process of professionalization. Shortly 
after 1500 the word begins to crystalize around 
the image of the teacher of classical languages 
and literature. But I am mystified by the ap- 
proach of George Huppert’s “The Idea of Civi- 
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lization in the Sixteenth Century," which per- 
ceives a new historical consciousness in the use 
of words like civilisé and civilité. Maybe, but 
the argument is elusive: Huppert does not pro- 
vide a historical environment concrete enough 
for us to receive his representations securely. 
That a new sense of history was about is clear 
from D. R. Kelley's "History as a Calling." 
And the spreading bruise of passionate reli- 
gious ideology, more than the lures of human- 
ism, must have had much to do with the 
aroused sense of perspectives. 

Thirteen of these papers are cast partly in 
the context of a growing, or disputed, state 
power. This says much about tbe direction of 
current studies.and sensibilities. I have” men- 
tioned the papers by Rice, Bouwsma, Coch- 
rane, Kinser, and Witt; they betray concern for 
the power and rumble of the state. So also the 
following: R. C. Trexler, "Death and Testa- 
ment in the Episcopal Constitutions of Flor- 
ence"; W. M. Bowsky, “City and Contado: Mil- 
itary Relationships . . . in Fourteenth Century 
Siena"; M. B. Becker, "Towards a Renaissance 
Historiography in Florence"; Julius Kirshner, 
"Paolo di Castro on ‘Cives ex Privilegio' "; Ser- 
gio Bertelli, "Pier Soderini . . . 1502-1512"; 
Randolph Starn, "Francesco Guicciardini and 
his Brothers"; J. R. Hale, "The Provveditori 
alle Fortezze”; and R. B. Litchfield, “Office- 
Holding in Florence after the Republic." 

Bowsky's invaluable piece documents the 
Sienese oligarchy's imposition (1287-1355) of 
military controls and obligations on Siena's 
neighboring lands. Kirshner illustrates Flor- 
ence's use of legal talent (1400-25) to help re- 
strict the conferral of citizenship upon men 
from subject Florentine lands. Although law- 
yers could be found to resist this trend, oligar- 
chy triumphed with the support of lawyers. 
Becker labors to trace a shift in chroniclers' at- 
titudes toward politics and the state. Trexler's 
fresh material clinches something we strongly 
suspected: the fact that in cases of usury Flor- 
entine temporal authority often gave way to 
episcopal courts. Bertelli and Starn broach the 
devious period (1500-80) of Florence's transi- 
tion from republican oligarchy to principate. 
The former presents a clever and suggestive 
case for Soderini's angling to turn himself into 
lord of Florence. Starn highlights the back- 
ground, politics, and achievements of the Guic- 


ciardini brothers, subtly bringing out their cor- 
porate as well as their individual quaiities. 
Litchfield studies the political survival and bu- 
reaucratic persistence of the great old Floren- 
tine families of the republican age. And Hale 
breaks the Florentine monopoly with a de- 
tailed study, spanning the years 1542-92, of the 
Venetian magistracy charged with Venice’s for- 
tifications on land and sea. . 

The essays by Giovanni Ponte, Carlo Pincin, 
Cecil Grayson, and Riccardo Scrivano are more 
literary than historical. Donald Wilcox and 
Donald Weinstein are again on Florentine 
ground: the latter with the text of a historical 
apocalypse, Wilcox with an essay on Matteo 
Palmieri's failure to learn from Leonardo Bru- 
ni's use of psychology in historical analysis. 
'The context for C. G. Nauert's paper on Peter 
of Ravenna (d. 1511) is the Cologne university 
world, with its keen corporate pride and jeal- 
ousies attendant upon carrying an intellectua? 
controversy beyond the walls of academe. The 
remaining contributions touch questions of tol- 
erance and intolerance: Anthony Molho's note 
on Jewish moneylenders in Tusceny, J. A. Te- 
deschi's documents throwing new light on the 
workings of the "Index of Prohibited Books," 
and T. K. Rabb's discussion of Sandys's Rela- 
tion of the State of Religion (1599). 

No large Festschrift can observe a consist- 
ently superior level of perception and argu- 
ment, but ten or twelve of these papers are out- 
standing enough to provide the others with a 
plenary indulgence. 

LAURO MARTINES 


University of California, 


Los Angeles 


JEAN-JACQUES HÉMARDINQUER, editor. Pour une 
histoire de l'alimentation: Recueil de travaux. 
(Cahiers des Annales, Number 28.) Paris: Li- 
brairie Armand Colin. 1970. Pp. 315. 


LOUIS STOUFF. Ravitaillement et alimentation en 
Provence aux XIV* et XV* siécles. (École Pra- 
tiques des Hautes Études, Sorbonne. VI* Sec- 
tion: Sciences économiques et sociales. Centre 
de Recherches Historiques. Civilisations et so- 
ciétés, Number 20.) Paris: Mouton & Co. 1970. 


Pp. 507. 72 fr. 


More than Sir Lewis Namier and his followers 
have done, the dominant school of social and 
economic historians in France has taken the 
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mind—in the sense of formal ideas or creative 
will—out of history. Thus, if it is to reflect the 
state of advanced scholarship in the field, the 
well-taught seminar on traditional Europe 
must take into account those elementary facts 
of life—birth, copulation, and death. The two 


. volumes under review focus on another impor- ` 


tant and rapidly developing area of this new 
history—alimentation—and together they pro- 
vide a good overview of roughly a decade's re- 
search on the biological, psychological, admin- 
istrative, and social dimensions of the history 
of food and of patterns of food consumption. 
Pour une histoire de l'alimentation, a vol- 
ume of the Cahiers des Annales; reflects current 
French leadership of alimentary studies. Al- 
though the product of an international collab- 
oration, this collection of thirty-three articles 
and notes is predominantly the work of schol- 


ars who cluster around the twin poles of the’ 


new history—the École Pratique des Hautes 
Études' and the journal Annales: Economies, 
Sociétés, Civilisations. Following in the spirit 
of the Annales these essays involve the research 
of nutritionists as well as historians, and the es- 
says range chronologically from medieval to 
contemporary times. However, greatest empha- 
sis is put upon the history of preindustrial Eu- 
rope and upon regional or local studies. In its 
major themes this compilation illustrates the 
seminal influence of Fernand Braudel upon a 
generation of European scholarship. It was 
Braudel who, in 1961, urged a major collabora- 
tive investigation of alimentation, and he con- 
.tributes an exhortative introduction to this vol- 
ume that outlines his hopes for future research 
and for an "histoire majoritaire de 
l'alimentation." The master's vision and rheto- 
ric appear, unfortunately, to exceed the present 
and practical possibilities in the field. Many of 
the contributions testify to the difficulties of 
uncovering good, systematic sources and to the 
continuing inadequacy of our knowledge about 
popular diet in the preindustrial past. 

In large part such research problems have 
been overcome by Louis Stouff in his rich and 
admirable regional monograph, Ravitaillement 
et alimentation en Provence aux XIV” et XV* 
siècles. From a remarkably wide range of sources 
Stouff has constructed an alimentary history 
that is notable for its breadth of approach and 
for the solidity of its documentation. He dis- 


cusses not only what the Provençaux ate and in 
what quantities, but also the administration or 
police of food in the communes and urban cen- 
ters; the organization and the society of the 
major provisioners—the butchers and bakers; 
and, to a lesser extent, the history of the poor 
whose diet and survival depended on sufficient 
grain supplies. Of greatest importance is 
Stouff's long second chapter on the provision of 
meat. A singularly good source—the butchers’ 
accounts of the small city of Carpentras from 
1418 to 1478—allows Stouff to trace the in- 
creasing consumption of meat by this urban 
population, and he concludes that per capita 
consumption in the later fifteenth century 
reached a peak that would not be matched until 
modern times. However, average levels of con- 
sumption hide the great gulf between the rich 
and poor that existed in diet as in other things. 
Stouff fully recognizes this social differential, 
and he tempers his principal thesis—that the 
Provengaux were adequately nourished in the 
late Middle Ages—by linking the periodic bad 
years and demographic crises to a popular diet 
disproportionately composed of bread. 

With a certain consistency the contributors 
to Pour une histoire de l'alimentation extend 
Stouff's general conclusions to the entire prein- 
dustrial past and argue that, in simple animal 
terms, caloric intake tended to support the out- 
put of energy and labor. Thus Frank Spooner 
analyzes several sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury regimens and concludes that "the spread of 
these figures does not give the impression of 
acute undernourishment.” André Wyczanski’s 
article on a sixteenth-century Polish estate sug- 
gests that farm workers enjoyed "a rather ele- 
vated level of food consumption." The city of 
Valladolid, according to Bartolomé Bennassar, 
was well supplied during the sixteenth century, 
and meat consumption “was substantial, supe- 
rior to that of the average Spaniard in the 
twentieth century." Several scholars examine 
military, and particularly marine, rations in 
the early modern period and observe that these 
rations, if monotonous, were ample for a man's 
basic daily needs. The conclusions of such stud- 
ies are not monolithic; nor are they without 
nuance. But the general thrust is clear: tradi- 
tional Europe appears to have had reasonably 
adequate levels of nourishment, even during 
the dismal seventeenth century. 
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The relatively optimistic conclusions of the 
alimentary historians must be compared to the 
grim story of stagnant populations and high 
mortality rates that the demographic historians 
have so convincingly documented for the seven- 
teenth century. In part the different emphases 
stem from the alimentary historians' primary 
interest in subsistence, rather than in subsist- 
ence crises, There is also a problem of sources. 
Most of the materials cited are drawn either 
from institutional records or focus on the 
upper strata of society. Anne-Marie Piuz's "Ali- 
mentation populaire et sousalimentation au 
XVII*.siécle: le cas de Genéve et sa région" of- 
fers a corrective to these biases. Piuz, like 
Stouff, insists on the importance of an "alimen- 
tation différentielle" that found expression in 
the “ferocity” of the bourgeoisie during times of 
food crisis and that condemned the poor to a 
precarious state of health. Regional variations 


were also extreme. Abel Poitrineau, for exam- 


ple, finds substantial differences in the popular 
diet, and therefore in the well-being, of the 
neighboring populations of the mountains and 
plains of eighteenth-century Auvergne. Thus 
the history of food can give a more precise re- 
. gional and social context to the broad patterns 
of life and death that are the chief matter of 
demographic history. 

At its best, ‘alimentary history also serves a 
larger purpose—what Louis Stouff calls "la 
résurrection intégrale du passé." ‘This phrase 
summarizes well the shared faith of the authors 
of these two works that out of the mundane 
materials of daily life, there is indeed a new 
history to be fashioned. 

RAYMOND F. KIERSTEAD 
Yale University 


HUBERT JEDIN. Geschichte des Konzils von Trent. 
Volume 3, Bologneser Tagung (1547/48); Zweite 
Trienter Tagungsperiode (1551/52). Freiburg: 
Herder. 1970. Pp. xiii, 560. 


Thirteen years separate the third volume of 
Professor Jedin's history of the Council of 
` Trent from the second (1957), which covered 
the period from the councils opening in De- 
cember 1545 until its transfer fifteen months 
later to Bologna. Volume 1 had been published 
in 1949: as a monumental prelude it gave us, 
in part, the vast historical background of concil- 
iar ideas and attempted reforms in the century 


D 


before Trent, and, in part, the complex fore- 
ground of wars, intrigues, and failures thet de- 
layed a conciliar answer to Luther for one- 
fourth of a century. Time has not weakened 
Professor Jedin's resolve, set forth on the first 
page of.the first volume, to write the h:storv 
for which "the world has been waiting since 
the days of Sarpi and Pallavicini, the historv 
that would be more than a partisan accusation 
or apology." The present volume carries this 
history through the sessions after the transfer 
of the council to Bologna to its resumption a: 
Trent under Pope Julius III. 

When Jedin began drafting this volume no 
one foresaw that the Second Vatican Council 
would soon assemble to give a mighty impulse 
to ecumenical and ecclesiological concerns. For 
the historian of Trent the new council pro- 
vided a grandiose lesson, the more so if the his : 
torian became active as a consuitant (peritus) 
in the ongoing work of Vatican II. This of 
course slowed down Jedin’s writing, bat it 
deepened the perspective of his story as it un- 
folds, the story of fateful mistakes made cn all 
sides during those years of the mid-sixteenth 
century when the religious rift of Germany 
widened into a breaking up of the Western 
Church. 

The reader of the earlier volumes and Je 
din's other writings has come to expect from 
the septuagenarian the sure touch he shows 
again in handling all the intricate detail cf six- 
teenth-century politics, the workings of Church 
institutions, and the controversial issues in the- 


. ology and canon law. For the two phases cf the 


council here discussed, the edition of the Acta 
in the Goerres Society's Tridentine Corpus has 
by now proceeded far enough to make a well- 
informed account feasible—in fact, for the first 
time as far as the Bolognese episode is con- 
cerned. The correspondence of the papal le- 
gates was an additional source of great value 
for this period, while for the years of the sec 
ond convocation it is practically lost; so is its 
counterpart, the political correspondence of Ju- 
lius III. The reports and letters of ambassadors 
and envoys, above all the ambassadors of the 
emperor, Charles V, thus gain a particular im- 
portance; but they must be read witk. cir- 
cumspection as they are often prejudiced and 
full of ex parte aspersions. New documents do 
still turn up in our day (compare p. 539) but. 
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regrettable gaps remain in our source material, 
such as the text of the Spanish memorandum 
on reform (compare pp. 293, 505 n.2, p. 537). 
New archival research, the author insists, is de- 
sirable as regards the Protestants preparation 
for and appearance at the council (see biblio- 
graphical note 15 on page 509). 

As in the earlier volumes, the history of 
these years is told on the three interlocking 
planes of political maneuvering, efforts at re- 
form, and the making of dogmatic decrees. 'The 
history does not have many edifying moments. 
The transfer to Bologna was an embarrassing 
mistake; the second convocation at Trent—at 
first diplomatically and timidly styled as a new 
council—did not achieve what the emperor 
had hoped: a true synodal dialogue between 
Catholics and Protestants. The reform work of 
` the period 1547-52 is meager. Many of the the- 
ological discussions in the preparatory meet- 
ings had a remarkable level, yet the decrees 
that were eventually published on the Eucha- 
rist, penance, and the anointing of the sick can- 
not compare with a great document of positive 
theology such as the decree on justification, 
promulgated during the first period of the 
council ‘The decrees of 1551 were solid 
enough, but one may well ask whether they 
really came to grips with the spiritual concerns 
that lay behind the Protestant dissent. From 
the vantage point of today's ecumenical en- 
deavors we may be tempted to give this ques- 
tion a quick answer. It was, however, not an 
easy question in its own time, and Jedin quite 
impartially sees that responsibility and blame 
must be shared by al] concerned: by pope and 
emperor, legates and bishops, Protestant estates 
and divines. After the failures of 1552 another 
ten years were to elapse before the council was 
reassembled in the third and, final convocation. 
Professor Jedin treated its crises and problems 
in earlier studies: may he soon bring to a close 
in a fourth volume his Geschichte. It should re- 
main definitive for generations to come. 

STEPHAN KUTTNER 


University of California, 


Berkeley 


THEODORE DE BEZE. Du droit des magistrats. Ed- 
ited with introduction and notes by ROBERT M. 
KINGDON. (Les classiques de la pensée politique, 
Number 7.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1970. Pp. 
xlvii, 104. 


Professor Kingdon's introduction traces the de- 
velopment of Beza's theories of resistance from 
the dispute with Castellion in 1554 (when Beza 
invoked the Bekenntnis of Magdeburg), 
through the second version of the Confession 
de la foi chrétienne in 1560 (when Beza re- 
sponded to the suppression of the conspiracy of 
Amboise) to the mature "constitutional" 
theory of Du droit des magistrats, composed in 
June and July of 1573 (when Beza reacted to 
the crisis of St. Bartholomew's Day). Beza's in- 
volvement in political intrigues to defend the 
rights of noble Huguenot exiles and to stop 
Henry of Anjou's election as king of Poland in- 
fluenced Beza's thought. And fear of offending 
the king of France and Swiss Catholic allies ex- 
plains the Genevan council's opposition (docu- 
mented in an appendix) to publication of this 
defense of active resistance. Kingdon argues in 
less detail the originality and enduring influ- 
ence of Beza's constitutional approach, which 
justifies resistance by both representative as- 
semblies and magistrates. 

The text is that of the first French edition 
(Heidelberg, 1574). Kingdon believes Beza 
translated it from Latin and took it to Heidel- 
berg, where he was involved in negotiations be- 
tween the prince de Condé and the Elector Pal- 
atine, Frederick III. Consultation of ten edi- 
tions revealed insignificant variations, which 
are indicated in footnotes. Footnotes also iden- 
tify and verify references to classical and medi- 
eval writings, Roman law, and Scripture. Ap- 
pendixes include other statements by Beza on 
resistance, extracts from town council registers, 
a letter from Josias Simler commenting on Beza's 
theory, and an index, from a later Latin edi- 
tion, of Beza's replies to traditional objections 
to the doctrine of resistance. An excellent bibli- 
ography and glossary also help make this an ex- 
tremely useful edition of a "classic of political 
thought." 

THOMAS N. TENTLER 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


KARL MOMMSEN. Auf dem Wege zur Staatssou- 
veränität: Staatliche Grundbegriffe in Basler 
juristischen Doktordisputationen des 17. und 
18. Jahrhunderts. Bern: Francke Verlag. 1970. 
Pp. 283. 43.50 fr. S. 


This is a book that should have been an article. 
The author uses a new source—seventeenth- 
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and eighteenth-century doctoral disputations 
by juristic candidates at Basel—to try to get at 
the way of thinking about politics in this era. 
He comes up with some highly interesting con- 
clusions. These juristic disputations contin- 
ually drew their political concepts from tradi- 
tional feudal and hierarchical legal relation- 
ships; they constantly used the Holy Roman 
Empire as the very model of a political entity, 
and until well into the eighteenth century they 
largely neglected or rejected the most pro- 
foundly modern political thinkers of their 
era—Bodin, Grotius, Hobbes, and Locke. In 
short, until the Enlightenment these jurists did 
not think at all in the terminology of the mod- 
ern state. Mommsen argues that these Swiss ju- 
rists found legitimacy for their own political 
forms in the relationship between Switzerland 
and the Holy Roman Empire, and that even 
after the Treaty of Westphalia they could not 
divest themselves of the Empire’s Christian, uni- 
versalistic political conceptions until Enlighten- 
ment thinkers had popularized a new basis for 
political legitimacy—namely, the sovereignty of 
the people, and with popular sovereignty the 
sovereignty of states. 

Mommsen is able to generalize his conclu- 
sions to apply them to other Central European 
territories outside Switzerland, and, indeed, he 
could have made an excellent article out of his 
findings. But he unfortunately chose to present 
his material as a book, and as a singularly pe- 
destrian one at that. The bulk of it is a plod- 
ding summary of disputation after disputation, 
shuffled, to be sure, under thematic chapter 
headings (the ruler, the tyrant, regalian rights, 
and so on), but otherwise organized only by 
chronology. This makes for desperately dull 
reading—rather like reading a volume of Dis- 
sertation Abstracts from cover to cover. Surely 
a historian should digest his material better 
than this; what Mommsen gives us are a few 
very penetrating comments in what is essen- 
tially an almost unreadable chronicle. 

CAROL ROSE 
Ohio State University 


IRVING M. ZEITLIN. Liberty, Equality, and Revo- 
lution in Alexis de Tocqueville. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1971. Pp. xiii, 172. $2.95. 


This brief critical study is truly Tocquevillian 
in one sense. It is neither a systematic analysis 


of Tocqueville’s ideas on liberty, equality, or 
revolution nor a historical analysis of the social 
context in which they were elaborated. Zeitlin 
straightforwardly follows Tocqueville through 
his own geographical itinerary and deals in 
turn with Tocqueville’s vision of the United 
States, England, and France. In each case the 
author deftly and concisely summarizes 
Tocqueville’s ideas and then evaluates them in 
the light of the best recent studies on the same 
subjects with all the cumulative advantage of a 
century’s research. It is quite a test of and testi- 
monial to the resiliency of the original. 

In the spirit of the best previous sociological 
treatment of Tocqueville, Zeitlin deals with 
him as part of an ongoing debate on the gen- 
eral tendencies of modern social development. 
He differs from this sociological tradition pre- 
cisely in that in the inevitable contrast between 
Tocqueville and Marx, Zeitlin clearly prefers 
Marx’s approach and prefers Tocqueville 
where his vision converges with that of his rev- 
olutionary contemporary. Zeitlin is therefore 
least satisfied with Tocqueville’s analysis where 
it is dominated by the aristocratic-democratic 
dichotomy. This is obvious in Tocqueville's 
treatment of America and England. Zeitlin em- 
ploys recent scholarship to underline Tocque- 
ville’s failure to see or to incorporate data on 
the lower classes into his analysis of these two 
societies. He is far more comfortable with 
Tocqueville’s Souvenirs on France in 1848 and 
with his study of the ancien régime, where class 
analysis, in Marx’s sense, becomes more ex- 
plicit. The treatment of the ancien régime, the 
most novel and stimulating part of this studv, 
is an effort to fit Tocqueville’s work into recent 
historical controversy over the interpretation cf 
the French Revolution. Zeitlin argues that 
Tocqueville basically adheres to the bourgeois- 
democratic and bourgeois-capitalist interpreta- 
tion of the Marx-Lefebvre school. I have reser- 
vations about this argument, given Tocqueville’s 
tendency to devote only the most passing 
glance to structural socioeconomic change. Al- 
though in Ancien Régime his glance lingered a 
bit longer than before, the focus was still so 
clearly on questions of public administration 
and civil status that one has to strain at calling 
Tocqueville’s French Revolution bourgeois 
capitalist. 

Perhaps what strikes one as most significant 
about this book is that the social analysis of a 
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nineteenth-century aristocrat continues to in- 
terest even those who, like Zeitlin, find 
Tocqueville’s moral or psychological perspec- 
tive either limited or downright distasteful. 
Something of this French notable's vision had 
evocative potential beyond the boundaries of 
his time and class. 

SEYMOUR DRESCHER 

University of Pitisburgh 


PETER CLARK and PAUL SLACK, editors. Crisis and 
Order in English Towns, 1500-1700: Essays in 
Urban History. [Toronto:] University of To- 
ronto Press. 1972. Pp. xvi, 364. $15.00. 


In recent years there has been a surge of inter- 
est in English urban history and for no period 
has this been of more significance than for the 
early modern period. In a suggestive introduc- 
tory essay the editors argue that English urban 
society from 1500 to 1700 "witnessed a major 
collision of continuity and change" and that 
within an apparently ordered framework, 
many communities underwent "a severe reo- 
rientation affecting all sectors of urban life." 
The most significant changes appear to have 
occurred within the second tier of urban so- 
ciety, the medium-sized municipal centers. In 
the fifteenth century these had provided the 
predominant image of the urban community, 
but by the eighteenth century the most dy- 
namic centers were either new agglomerations 
like Birmingham, which had risen from the 
bottom of the urban hierarchy, or the great an- 
cient cities like Bristol, "aping the urban mod- 
ernity of London." 

'The individual essays illustrate this transfor- 
mation in a variety of ways. Charles Pythian- 
Adams's study of the communal year at Coven- 
try opens up a theme of considerable interest 
through an analysis of the role of ceremonial 
in the lives of the citizens. In pre-Reformation 
Coventry civic ceremonial became a mode for 
containing the tensions inherent within a hier- 
archical society that excluded one-fifth of adult 
males and nearly all women from participation 
in political life. By tracing the triumph of the 
secular over the ritualistic components in this 
framework of ceremonial Pythian-Adams is 
able to make valuable observations about the 
dissolution of community claims on the citizen 
in the face of emerging class loyalties. D. M. 


Palliser's study of the trade guilds of Tudor 
York counters the arguments advanced by Kra- 
mer and Marshall by producing evidence that 
suggests that the guild was not necessarily a re- 
strictive instrument for remedying economic 
decay nor one whose control intensified con- 
traction. At York the elaboration of guild con- 
trols coincided with a period of prosperity, 
while it was under the stress of the decay of the 
textile industry that craft requirements were 
relaxed. 

Peter Clark's study, based extensively on the 
biographical information found in the eccle- 
siastical court deposition books of the Canter- 
bury diocese, concentrates on migration within 
and into East Kent, particularly in Canterbury, 
Maidstone, and Faversham. The evidence sug- 
gests that the bulk of migrants were young and 
moved only short distances but that the migra- 
tion itself played a significant role in urban so- 
ciety "affecting not only the demographic land- 
scape but the political superstructures and the 
fabric of community consciousness" as well. 
Clark also stresses the large scale of mobility in 
Kent and its volatile character, noting the 
problems this raises with standard demo- 
graphic techniques such as aggregative analysis 
and family reconstitution. Paul Slack indicates 
with graphic clarity the catastrophic effects of 
bad harvests and pestilence on the prosperity 
of Salisbury between 159% and 1666 and makes 
a careful analysis of the responses offered by 
the Puritan oligarchy of the town. The pro- 
gram, as ambitious as it was, failed to reduce 
the problém fo a manageable size, and succeed- 
ing generations became more concerned with 
the repression and isolation of the poor than 
with solving the problem of poverty. M. J. 
Power's contribution is one of the most note- 
worthy in the volume; his piecing together in 
remarkable detail of information about hous- 
ing construction and standards in the East End 
of London is virtually a pioneering study of 
urban history on topographical lines. 

A. M. Johnson's analysis of politics in Ches- 
ter 1640-62 illuminates the continuous growth 
of oligarchic magistracy, which is one of the 
most obvious elements in English urban his- 
tory between 1500 and 1700. The pragmatism 
and expediency of the city magnates in the face 
of the English revolution and the policy of ad- 
herence to the city's constitution by successive 
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ruling groups were the product of this process. 
Penelope Corfield shows that in its specializa- 
tion of function in the seventeenth century 
Norwich differed from the formal model of the 
preindustrial city, which tends to be heteroge- 
neous in function. The crucial determinant of 
the city's wellbeing was the worsted weaving 
industry; since this was true both in the long 
and short term, the late seventeenth century, 
which appears in retrospect to have been a pe- 
riod of growth and adaptation, could appear to 
contemporaries as one in which the urban 
economy was very insecure. The volume con- 
cludes with a first-class essay by D. W. Jones on 
London merchants and the crisis of 1690, show- 
ing how London merchants diverted capital 
from the wine trade into the Bank of England 
and then into the New East India Company 
under the pressures caused by Continental war. 
In short, this volume offers much both in 
substance and in promise. The new techniques 
being brought to bear on urban history are 
opening up substantially new areas of study. 
No pretense is made that this volume is com- 
prehensive; both themes of enquiry, such as ed- 
ucation, and numerous significant urban cen- 
ters, such as Bristol, receive scant mention. But 
these essays, valuable in themselves, indicate 
what can be done as urban historiography 
grows out of its immaturity. 
ROGER HOWELL, JR. 
Bowdoin College 


G. R. ELTON. Policy and Police: The Enforce- 
ment of the Reformation in the Age of Thomas 
Cromwell New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 446. $19.50. 


As a long-time admirer of Professor Elton and 
his truly brilliant gifts, I cannot start this re- 
view of his most recent book by pretending sur- 
prise over its greatness. Nor, I think, can I sup- 
pose that this is a book everyone will admire. 
For two decades we have seen Elton carve out 
for himself a secure niche on the old wall of rig- 
orous, empiricist methodology, as he has writ- 
ten history without the distractions of much 
that is fashionable in the art and science today. 
This book consolidates his position as the 
prince of a kingdom some will describe as reac- 
tionary and others will dub neopositivist. I 
welcome his devotion to the old professional 


tradition he continues. And I hail his success 
in following the precepts of "the master who 
rules all historians," the available evidence. In- 
deed, it is this phrase vouched for in his man- 
uals for students that puts Elton's book in 
rightful perspective. I shall use the space here 
to explain why this is so. 

What has been essential in Elton's other 
work of original character has been his ability 
to martial vast quantities of evidence in'order 
to describe institutions and analyze the changes 
taking place in them. His concern has been far 
the machinery of government, both descrip- 
tively and in the context of human stories able 
to illuminate administration. He has insisted 
that such work is prerequisite to knowing an 
age from the inside, and he has made no bones 
about this being his objective, in the sense 
Tout believed it possible to know an age from 
the inside. No part of Policy and Police shows 
Elton's persistence in this belief more than the 
monograph, internal to the book, entitled "In 
Every Part of the Realm." Here we may see 
what is so stunning in Elton's work, for in this 
part of the book are knit togecher unrivaled 
technical understanding of the documents and 
the insight needed to use the mastery -fruit- 
fully By very careful reading of documents 
long familiar, Elton has been able to put the 
study of the Reformation on a new footing. 
Without sacrificing the narrative flow ke has 
put under the microscope specimens important 
to any understanding of what the new legisla- 
tion and formulations of faith meant to the 
people on the receiving end. His narrative goes 
forward in order to find out what the govern- 
ment's problem was in making its injunctions 
heeded. This concern forces him to ask what 
the government's methods were for detecting 
disobedience, for apprehending and trying of- 
fenders, and for enlisting support for its poli- 
cies. 

What emerges beyond a doubt is that the 
Reformation in the 1530s was no cakewalk for 
Cromwell and the Crown. There was resist- 
ance, and plenty of it. Cromwell emerges as the 
supporter of Protestant causes and people; he 
was patient and cool, but not quite detached, if 
not an ideologue. The support he gave the 
more ardent spirits in town and country (see 
especially the sections on Bristol and Oxford) 
made his hold on power at the center a tricky 
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business. Cromwell had once lectured Lord 
Lisle on the theme that governors are set in 
power to make concord. But Cromwell's own 
ministry oftén put an alarmingly sharp edge on 
divisions in little societies in every part of Eng- 
land. It was not only the north that was un- 
quiet. In nearly every shire south of Trent EI- 
ton has stripped away the covering to show how 
baseless is the old way of talking about the 
loyal south and the rebellious north. Cromwell 
emerges in this study as a man preoccupied 
with maintaining a religious revolution. 

In the course of demonstrating this Elton 
has shown several important things. He has 
shown that Cromwell was fully aware of the 
need to supply the clerical and intellectual 
leadership necessary for success in every region 
of the realm. This subject takes Elton into wa- 
ters he might earlier have avoided. He mani- 
fests a clear interest in how Protestant ideas 
permeated different communities and by what 
means, especially through what social groups, 
for example, in Rye and in Gloucester. Some 
will be surprised by this because Elton is not 
interested in the sociopolitical structure of 
these communities for their own sake, nor even 
in “the passion for the reform” (p. 107) he 
found in Cromwell. Much less does the author 
want to gather together the material about 
such subjects and put it in the service of some 
grand hypothesis about how the Reformation 
came about. Instead, Elton wants to practice 
the sort of history he has preached—narrative 
made thick by the analysis of documents and 
their systematic exposition. The field of view is 
the whole kingdom; the subject is the machi- 
nery in action; the approach is the familiar 
one: an unsentimental and tough-minded grasp 
of what politics were about in the Tudor age. 
Yet there is in me an increasing awareness 
that a major difference exists in Elton’s han- 
dling of the material. In England under the 
Tudors (1955) Elton once waved a flag at all 
those silly enough to suppose that ideas had 
much utility in explaining the genesis or devel- 
opment of the Reformation in England: “to 
say that they [the new learning, Lutheran doc- 
trine, and Erasmian ideas] did was to vastly 


overrate the place of the intellectuals in... the 
revolution that actually took place” (pp. 
113-14). 


Now, Elton devotes a lot of space and energy 


to the propaganda campaign controlled by 
Cromwell and the intellectuals he used in pur- 
suit of policy. The point is not that Elton has 
suddenly become a partisan of the history of 
ideas or secretly embraced some new historical 
faith in which ideas control the "inner logic" 
of events. He still finds such statements gibber- 
ish. And he would doubtless not subscribe to 
the statements I am about to make, and think 
myself fully justified in making by a careful 
reading of Policy and Police. But it is a major 
part of a reviewer's responsibility to say what 
the real achievement of a book is. 

Professor Elton's book strikes me most of all 
as a major contribution to the study of a revo- 
lutionary movement. In studies of such move- 
ments, not only modern ones but those of the 
sixteenth century, scholars have been at pains 
to point out what is involved in establishing a 
political revolution: propaganda about the 
new policies aimed at spreading new motifs of 
thought and new norms of conduct; police 
work to safeguard the purity of the new re- 
gime; and prosecution to convince doubters of 
the effectiveness of the revolutionary govern- 
ment. Policy, propaganda, and policy. Professor 
Elton's new book shows how these became 
Cromwell's main concerns after 1535, once pol- 
icy had been shifted. Elton has shown that a 
policy was imposed without anything like a 
reign of terror or the fashioning of a despo- 
tism. Policy and Police is thus a direct continua- 
tion of work on the Tudor revolution, but a 
continuation in which both focus and under- 
standing have shifted. I suppose in the next 
two decades the critics will have to pour over 
Elton's text again and again, as they have done 
(myself included), in pursuit of the "revolution 
in government." Unencumbered by theories El- 
ton's book has succeeded in posing the. largest 
questions about a society in a state of revolu- 
tion. In a lucid and compelling style, in the cir- 
cle of a technique quite old-fashioned, one 
might even say timeless, Professor Elton has 
again made me proud of the historian's craft. 
And, I dare say, he has again reminded us that 
when we are confronted by a truly magisterial 
work all differences of method melt away, and 
we may all say we are Eltonians. 

ARTHUR JOSEPH SLAVIN 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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A. L. ROWSE. The Elizabethan Renaissance: The 
Life of the Society. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1971. Pp. xiv, 336. $12.50. 


On the title page of this book À. L. Rowse 
placed this quotation from William Blake: 
“To generalize is to be an Idiot. To Particular- 
ize is the Alone Distinction of Merit." 'The au- 
thor meticulously followed Blake's advice, and 
the result is a most disappointing book, one 
that can hardly be called history at all. It is, in- 
stead, very largely a series of anecdotes culled 
from Rowse's wide reading in the sources, 
grouped under such headings as food, sanita- 
tion, sex, sport, witchcraft, astrology, the folk 
calendar, and so on. Some of his discussions are 
interesting, especially that on sport, which is 
both unhackneyed and well written; and his 
warnings against unjustified generalization, 
supported by occasional horrible examples 
drawn from works of famous living historians, 
are worth remembering. These anecdotes com- 
prise the last five chapters of the book. The 
first four chapters are intended, I suppose, to 
provide conceptual framework; unfortunately 
they do not. The first chapter, entitled “Ren- 
aissance Impulse," is mostly a list of names of 
Italian artists, and so on, in England and of 
Englishmen who went to Italy. The second 
chapter, on the court, is largely tittle-tattle and 
personalities; the third, on the gentry, is mostly 
warmed-over Neale and Jordan; the fourth 
chapter, on class and social life, means upper 
class: there is as much on Bess of Hardwick as 
on all the lower classes put together. Nowhere 
is there any analysis; the author's well-known 
prejudices, especially against Puritans, flourish 
like the green bay tree; and in accordance with 
Blake's dictum, Rowse vigorously eschews gen- 
eralization. The difficulty with this is that it is 
impossible to write significant social history by 
piling up a heap of particulars because we are 
never told their meaning. For example, Rowse 
tells us that every county supplies evidence of 
the prevalence of child-marriage for property 
considerations. He then cites half a dozen ex- 
amples from Cheshire and Lancashire, all from 
the landed classes. He nowbere tells us that 
such marriages were very rare outside the 
landed gentry or mentions the significance of 
the Court of Wards in connection with child- 
marriage. In consequence the principal benefi- 
ciaries of this work are apt to be professors 


who are searching for stories to illustrate lec- 
tures on Elizabethan social history. Every 
scholar as prolific as Rowse is bound to write a 
disappointing book now and then; let us hope 
his next work will again reach the standard we 
know he is capable of achieving. 

MAURICE LEE, JR. 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 


PETER J. FRENCH. John Dee: The World of an 
Elizabethan Magus. Boston: Routledge and Ke- 
gan Paul. 1972. Pp. x, 243. $12.50. 


John Dee was one of the most fascinating and 
enigmatic of the Elizabethans. Born in 1527 to 
a Welsh gentleman who served at the court of 
Henry VIII, he was educated at Cambridge 
and Louvain and by 1550 was lecturing on Eu- 
clid in Paris. In England under Mary, he was 
accused of practicing sorcery against the 
queen's life but was acquitted by the Star 
Chamber. He became court astrologer to Eliza- 
beth, who consulted him when fixing an auspi- 
cious date for her coronation and who later vis 
ited his home at Mortlake to view his library, 
the largest in the realm. He traveled to Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and Poland; with the aid of a 
medium, Edward Kelley, he attempted to inter- 
rogate angels about the secrets of the universe; 
he studied history and geography, deducing 
Elizabeth's title to North America from the leg- 
ends of Brutus and Arthur. Naturally enough 
he was often regarded as a magician. He peti- 
tioned James I to hold a formal trial so that 
his name might be cleared, but James was little 
interested. Dee died, poor and senile, in 1608. 

Peter French’s book is not a biography of 
this Elizabethan magus but rather a series of 
essays on various aspects of his career. A num- 
ber of new points are made. French suggests, 
for instance, that Dee may have believed in he- 
liocentric cosmography, although he never 
wrote along Copernican lines because he ider- 
tified God with the sun and did not wish ordi- 
nary people to share this confirmation of the 
revelation. In religion Dee is pictured as a fol 
lower of Ficino and Pico, striving to gain new 
knowledge by harmonizing pre-Christian writ- 
ings with Christian dogma. He hoped that the 
resulting enlightenment would end the divi- 
sions of the Reformation and usher in a uni- 
versal religion of love. He was close to Sir 
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Philip Sidney, who may have shared these reli- 
gious views and whose theory of measured po- 
etry may have derived from Dee’s interest in 
"musico-magic." He argued for the introduc- 
tion of the reformed calendar but was frus- 
trated by the churchmen, who thought it popish. 
His ideas about experimental science antici- 
pated Francis Bacon’s. Perhaps the most learned 
man of his age, he was a curious blend of the 
medieval and the modern, the sorcerer and the 
scientist. 

As a book French's study, the revision of a 
dissertation, has its flaws. Its style is sometimes 
ponderous, sometimes vague, sometimes too 
personal Its arguments are often conjectural: 
the insights remain unproved and are in some 
cases unprovable. Throughout, French's ap- 
proach is tentative. His modest assertion that 
this is not the definitive study of Dee is, alas, 
true. But the book is interesting. It suggests 


o 


directions for further exploration. All in all it - 


is a valuable contribution to Tudor intellec- 
tual history. : 
STANFORD E. LEHMBERG 


University of Minnesota— ` 


Minneapolis 


WILBUR SAMUEL HOWELL. Eighteenth-Century 
British Logic and Rhetoric. Princeton: Prince- 
, ton University Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 742. $20.00. 


C. P. Snow's "two cultures" were happily 

joined together in the classical tandem of 
` Logic and Rhetoric, but they did not easily 
stay in harness. The medieval Scholastics put 
all the stress on Logic; in revenge, Renaissance 
humanists glorified Rhetoric while disparaging 
its partner. The seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century scientific movement substantially re- 
jected both. While groping toward a new scien- 
tific logic that would combine mathematics 
with induction, the new savants also demanded 
a fresh style, clear but plain, that would avoid 
the types and figures of classical Rhetoric be- 
cause these seemed designed to distort or con- 
ceal the bare truth. From Joseph Glanvill and 


john Locke to Adam Smith, whom Howell | 


presents here as critic of Rhetoric (the manu- 


scripts of Smith's lectures on this subject were . 


only discovered in 1958), those identified with 
the scientific outlook aggressively campaigned 
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against the "pompous, grand, and ornate" style 
(which Howell equates, perhaps questionably, 
with Ciceronian rhetoric) as much as against 
the useless circumlocutions of formal Logic. At 
the same time the irreverent spirit of the age of 
Voltaire found much to mock in the elaborate 
formalism of the old tradition. Yet both Logic 
and Rhetoric were still used and valued during 
the Enlightenment, with many attempts to re- 
form rather than annihilate them appearing. 
The classical tradition had begun to break up 
but had not yet vanished. Today, though we 
still make unconscious use of its devices built 
deeply into our language and thought proc- 
esses, few study these once dominant subjects. 
Did John F. Kennedy know that he was em- 
ploying antimetabole in his famous injunction 
to "Ask not... .”? When Professor J. H. Hexter 
writes of the "rhetoric of history," or political 
ideologists accuse their opponents of using 
"rhetoric," they reflect a degeneration of the 
term to mean something like “propaganda.” 
The art of persuasion was not always so 
meanly regarded. Professor Howell’s book is 
impressive, if far from exhibiting the classical 
virtue of conciseness. Rhetoric has been popu- 
lar in literary studies recently because, like 
myth and genre, it affords a new way of look- 
ing at literature. Historians of ideas and of 
science will find much of interest in this im- 
portant book by a literary scholar. It is exhaus- 
tively descriptive (also extremely well indexed). 
The book is: weakest at relating the rhetori- 
cians and logicians to the larger patterns of lit- 
erature and intellectual culture, though the au- 
thor says in his introduction that he wants to 
see them “within the context of their particu- 
lar time.” Virtually-nothing is said, for exam- 
ple, of how this segment relates to the major 
schools of style and thought, such as baroque, 
neoclassicism, deism, incipient romanticism. 
The book tends to see its subject in isolation, 
not entirely but quite strikingly. At times, too, 
it seems uncritical in its apparent acceptance of 
the Enlightenment position (scilicet British em- 
piricism). A mighty influence in his day, John 
Locke would not now be regarded as a sound 
guide either on language or on scientific 
method, surely. But the copious attention 
given to a wide range of eighteenth-century 
commentaries makes this book a veritable ency- 
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clopedia in a heretofore neglected area. Stu- 
dents of the Enlightenment will find it an in- 
dispensable reference work. | 
ROLAND N. STROMBERG 
University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee 


JAMES O. RICHARDS. Party Propaganda under 
Queen Anne. [Athens:] University of Georgia 
Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 191. $8.50. 


Mr. Richards's main interest, in this reworking 
of his 1962 Illinois dissertation, is in the elec- 
toral propaganda of Anne's reign. Examination 
of this segment of the larger body of contempo- 
rary partisan journalism, he suggests, allows for 
a clear delineation of Whig and Tory “ideolo- 
gies” and, further, provides an opportunity for 
gauging the "influence" of issues upon the five 
general elections of the reign. This slim vol- 
ume is a handy and generally sensible summary 
of the extant printed matter, but how much it 
adds to our understanding of the political his- 
tory of the period is, at best, moot. On the one 
hand, much of the material Mr. Richards cites 
and discusses has long been familiar to schol- 
ars: W. T. Morgan’s bibliography provides a 
careful guide to it; Mary Ransome's essays con- 
stitute a useful account of the propaganda of 
the 1710 election; and G. S. Holmes’s British 
Politics in the Age of Anne (1967) includes an 
incisive summary of the issues and content of 
partisan politics. On the other hand, the crux 
of Mr. Richards’s thesis is his cautiously 
worded claim that this outpouring of partisan 
propaganda did influence the electorate, espe- 
cially in the larger and more open consti- 
tuencies (characteristics which, despite his as- 
sumption, cannot always be equated with one 
another). Yet this contention cannot be ade- 
quately demonstrated on the basis of the mate- 
rials that he deploys. In this respect, then, his 
study suffers by its appearance after W. A. 
Speck’s Tory and Whig (1970), which is based 
primarily on archival evidence (including poll- 
books) and which does make a rather more 
convincing case for the impact of party propa- 
ganda on election results in Anne’s reign. 

HENRY HORWITZ 

University of Iowa 
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PEGGY MILLER. James. New York: St. Martin's 
Press. 1971. Pp. 344. $12.95. 

CHRISTOPHER SINCLAIR-STEVENSON. Inglorious Re- 
bellion: The Jacobite Risings of 1708, 1715 and 
1719. New York: St. Martin's Press. 1972. Pp. 
X, 212. $10.00. 


Miss Miller's book is devoted to the life oi: 
james Stuart, son of King James II of England 
and pretender to the English, Scottish, and 
Irish Crowns from 1701 to 1766. Sinclair-Ste- 
venson's deals with three of the four important 
efforts to put James Stuart into power, in 1708 
by rebellion assisted by France, in 1715 by re- 
bellion, and in 1719 by rebellion assisted bv 
Spain. Sinclair-Stevenson confesses that he of- 
fers “little or nothing for . . . the professional 
historian." Miss Miller does not say, but I 
would class.her book with Sinclair-Stevenson's 
in that respect. | 

The Miller book gives close attention to 
scenes of ceremonial and color. its analyses of 
character are superficial and overtrusting. After 
a confusing opening, its organization is roughly 
chronological. Two-thirds of the book (214 
pages) cover the first 28 years of the pretender's 
life; the last 31 years are dealt with in abcut 13 
pages. Sinclair-Stevenson shows a taste for and 
knowledge of Scottish history and military af- 
fairs. He gives long passages on the attempts in 
the series, as one would expect, with a stage set- 
ting and transitional sections between them. 
Both books are illustrated. The indexes of 
both are unreliable. m 

One misses here the knowledge to be ob- 
tained from the massive studies of eighteenth- 
century diplomacy in French and German, 
which would have been helpful in either book. 
Sinclair-Stevenson and Miller both list the 
Carte Papers in the Bodleian Library in their 
bibliographies; Miss Miller also acknowledges 
use of the Windsor Stuart Papers. Too many of 
the extracts from manuscripts she reproduces 
have appeared in earlier secondary works, how- 
ever, casting doubt on the originality of her re- 
search. She is niggardly, indeed, of credit to her 
predecessors in the field. She gives relatively 
few source-reference footnotes; Sinclair-Steven- 
son gives none. 

Yet his book inspires more confidence than 
hers. There are fewer factual and spelling er- 
rors. He is surer of the identities of the figures 
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in the story and their relations with one an- 
other. Miss Miller makes the duke of Shrews- 
bury into the earl of Middleton's son-in-law, 
and Lord Drummond into Middleton's son, for 
examples. Miss Miller also falls into the un- 
usual even amazing, error of confusing folios 
with pages in her citations of the Carte Papers. 
The inveterate reader of biography would 
not find enough on most of James Stuart's life 
to satisfy bim; the professional historian would 
prefer more reliable studies; the undergraduate 
would be puzzled by unanswered (because un- 
asked) questions in Miller's book. I can recom- 
mend Sinclair-Stevenson's one-volume treatment 
of a popular subject for inclusion in under- 
graduate reading lists. 
GEORGE HILTON JONES 
Eastern Illinois University 


JAMES O'HIGGINS, S.J. Anthony Collins: The Man 
and His Works. (International Archives of the 
History of Ideas Number 35) The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1970. Pp. x, 267. 40.50 gls. 


This is a careful study of the English deist who 
was a disciple of John Locke, an influence on 
Voltaire, and, therefore, though the author ac- 
quiesces in the received opinion that Collins 
had a second-rate mind, a man of first-rate im- 
portance. The study makes use of many unpub- 
lished primary sources on Collins, notably his 
extensive correspondence over many years 
(1710-29) with the Frenchman Pierre Desma- 
izeaux as well as records of Collins’s public 
service as a justice of the peace. For, paradoxi- 
cally, Collins was a wealthy squire who, when 
he was not attacking freedom of the will or the 
Biblical prophecies and collecting books criti- 
cal of Christianity, was duly hard on “idle and 
disorderly” people—a veritable pillar of the 
political Establishment even as he assailed the 
ecclesiastical one. A radical in philosophy and 
theology he was eminently conservative in his 
social and political views. Father O'Higgins 
does not always seem sensitive to the political 
changes of the time, which help explain why 
Collins was so complacent after his party, the 
Whigs became firmly established in power 
from 1715 on. Nor does the author have much 
feeling for the special climate of thought that 
prevailed in these years when the debate about 
Christianity and reason was so significant. He 
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is more a historian of ideas than an intellectual 
historian. But Collins, precisely because he was 
not a highly original thinker, iollowed closely 
the fashions in ideas and is perhaps best 
viewed in this context. (The author knows that 
Collins had an "awareness of contemporary 
controversy"; my complaint, a mild one, is that 
Father O’Higgins’s study does not make us 
very aware of this dialectic of thought.) While 
Father O'Higgins is less attuned to this wave 
length than historians might like, he has re- 
searched arduously and has plugged a notable 
gap by giving adequate treatment to a leading 
member of a group long undeservedly neg- 
lected, the early eighteenth-century English 
deists and critics of Christianity. The chapter 
on Collins’s public service in Essex County, as 
treasurer as well as justice of the peace, makes 
some contribution to social history. 

ROLAND N. STROMBERG 

University of Wisconsin— 

Milwaukee 


MARY THALE, edited with an introduction and 
notes by. The Autobiography of Francis Place 
(1771-1854). New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1972. Pp. xl, 308. $19.50. 


The publication for the first time of Place’s au- 
tobiography is particularly welcome for its in- 
sight into the middle-class world of London 
shopkeepers. Place was “the radical tailor of 
Charing Cross” who participated in a wide 
range of reform activities from the 1790s to the 
1840s. But his autobiography contains very lit- 
tle about reform politics and concentrates in- 
stead on the rise of the master tailor. Not that 
Place really changed class, for he is at pains to 
tell of a boyhood education among the sons of 
shopkeepers and master craftsmen. However, an 
improvident marriage for love to a woman 
without fortune forced him to spend eight 
years struggling as a journeyman before he 
managed to become a master. Nonetheless, he 
became prosperous enough to retire at forty- 
seven, when he turned the business over to his 
eldest son. There the autobiography ends, and 
later personal events—the death of Place's first 
wife, finding a "companion" whom he later 
married, loss of much of his capital, his declin- 
ing health—are described in the appendixes, 
some in the form of letters to friends or rela- 
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tions, others in the form of narrative. Despite 
the lack of continuous narrative after 1817, the 
autobiography forms a remarkably effective 
whole. It is particularly valuable for its de- 
tailed insight into the attitudes of the trades- 
man as well as the relations between a tailor 
and his fashionable clientele. Also interesting 
is Place's account of customs and manners that 
had changed greatly during his lifetime. 

Unfortunately Place did not write well, and 
the editing has compounded the difficulties. 
Place counted on an editor to prepare the 
manuscript for publication. His son, however, 
merely tore out the bits too nasty for mid- 
Victorian sensitivity and marked other passages 
for deletion. Major problems remain, for Place 
punctuated very badly, occasionally spelled in- 
accurately or made grammatical mistakes, and 
left some sentences too tangled to make sense. 
Rather than do a little correcting, the editor 
has reproduced the manuscript faithfully, so 
that the book is far more difficult to read than 
it need have been. Moreover, the editor has 
added footnotes containing earlier versions of 
the text and information on words crossed out. 
Place's autobiography did not need to be treated 
as a literary masterpiece: this is scholarship run 
amuck. It would have been much more useful 
if some of this effort had been spent in examin- 
ing records that might have further illuminated 
events Place mentions. The. editor, however, 
does not seem to have gone beyond the confines 
of the other volumes of the Place collection. 
Moreover, the introduction is extremely unin- 
formed about the world in which Place lived 
and is unreflective upon the text it precedes. 

Despite the handsome binding, this book is 
much too expensive. It hastens the day when 
even the major university libraries will not be 
able to buy all the scholarly books published 
in the country. Verily, the publishers are kill- 
ing the goose. 

THOMAS MILTON KEMNITZ 
University of New Hampshire 


G. J. MARCUS. The Age of Nelson: The Royal 
Navy 1793-1815. New York: Viking Press. 1971. 
Pp. 532. $10.00. 


À single-volume study of the British navy in 
the age of the French Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic Wars has long been needed, and Geof 
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frey Marcus has admirably filled this void. He 
skillfully interweaves all the variegated strands 
of naval administration, supply, strategy, and 
tactics—with sufficient general commentary to 
provide the reader with the maximum of ik 
lumination. The merchant marine, shipping 
insurance, the health of seamen, the dock- 
yards—all receive attention. There are some 
excellent sketches of leading naval figures, 
not least a well-deserved tribute to Sir Charles 
Middleton (later Lord Barham), a key orga- 
nizer of British sea power. Pitt, too, receives 
rare credit as a war minister. Of particular 
value are the chapters on the war against 
British trade, including some vivid pictures of 
the escapades of French privateers in the Eng- 
lish Channel. Full credit is also given to Amer- 
ican raiders in the War of 1812. Marcus dwells 
with loving detail on all matters pertaining to 
seamanship and navigational conditions and 
provides useful guides to Admiralty Pilots and 
charts. 

Even with five hundred pages at his disposal 
the author has been hard put to cover so ac- 
tion-filled an era, yet repeatedly he has prov- 
ided informative and judicious accounts of 
most episodes. Admittedly I would have liked a 
little more attention paid to grand strategy; 
the controversial reforms of St. Vincent after 
1802 are clumsily touched upon; and experi- 
ments with rockets and torpedoes are ignored. 
Interservice cooperation and amphibious oper- 
ations could have been treated in more depth. 
Wellington, as usual with naval historians, is 
attacked for his complaints against the navy 
during the Peninsular War. In truth this dis- 
pute has never been systemically analyzed. The 
delay in the movement of stores by sea from 
the Tagus to Santander in the summer of 1813 
is ignored, and mention might surely have 
been made of Wellington’s very generous trib- 
ute to the navy’s role in this great campaign. 
American readers may also be a little disap- 
pointed by the treatment of the War of 1812. 
Admiral Cochrane’s controversial part in the 
attack on New Orleans is ignored, as are his 
dreams of redrawing the southern frontiers of 
the United States. Reginald Horsman’s War of 
1812 (1969) is an odd omission from a usually 
comprehensive bibliography, which makes wel- 
come reference to French, Dutch, Scandina- 
vian, and American sources. Some of the maps 
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and illustrations are not worthy of so fascinat- 
ing a book. 
C. J. BARTLETT 
University of Dundee 


KARL S. BOTTIGHEIMER. English Money and Irish 
Land: The ‘Adventurers’ in the Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. x, 226. $10.50. 


ROBERT C. SIMINGTON. The Transplantation to 
Connacht, 1654-58. (Comisiin Laimhscribhinni 
na hÉireann.) [Shannon:] Irish University Press 
for the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 1970. 
Pp. xxxi, 306. £10. 


D. M. R. ESSON. The Curse of Cromwell: A His- 
tory of the Ironside Conquest of Ireland, 1649- 
53. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 1971. 
Pp. 208. $10.00. 


Professor Bottigheimer’s book provides a well- 
balanced account of the Long Parliament’s ef- 
forts to combine money raising and Protestant 
colonization with the suppression of Catholic 
resistance in Ireland. He agrees with Robert 
Dunlop and Walter Love that the stories circu- 
lating in England of Catholic atrocities were 
exaggerated and inconsistent and that Parlia- 
ment passed the Adventurers’ Act (March 1642) 
before it had complete evidence on the extent 
of the Irish rebellion. Nevertheless the act, 
which Charles I was persuaded to sign, as- 
sumed that nearly a fifth of Ireland would be 
forfeited by rebels. By offering this hypotheti- 
cal Jand as surety Parliament attempted to 
raise money to finance the reconquest of Ire- 
land without burdening the English taxpayer. 

A program of conquest and conversion plus 
eight per cent sounds irresistible, but investors 
proved reluctant due to the uncertainty of 
Irish conditions and because Parliament di- 
verted its funds to other purposes and post- 
poned sending troops to Ireland. As the Irish 
conflict dragged on proposals for confiscations 
increased yet the determining factor, according 
to Bottigheimer, was the “fiscal needs of the 
Long Parliament rather than the culpability of 
the Irish” (p. 53). Among these needs was that 
of paying off with a new set of competing land 
grants the soldiers who fought in Ireland. 

The most valuable parts of Bottigheimer's 
study are chapters 3 and 7. The first contains a 
statistical analysis of the 2000-odd adventurers, 
giving their place of residence, occupation, and 
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the size of their investments in the initial and 
later Irish subscriptions. Chapter 7 provides a 
breakdown of actual distribution of land to the 
adventurers. The information on which these 
two chapters is based is made available to the 
reader in three appendixes. 

In a few instances Bottigheimer fails to 
make full use of his data. He classifies lawyers 
as nonurban, although nine of the eleven law- 
yers listed in appendix A come from London. 
On the whole, however, he handles his statis- 
tics judiciously. Like T. K. Rabb (Enterprise 
and Empire [Cambridge, Mass, 1967]) Bottig- 
heimer finds that the gentry accounted for about 
a fourth of the investors, though they did not 
supply that proportion of the capital, much of 
which came from London. The data given on 
the adventurers' eventual grants are enlighten- 
ing but Bottigheimer offers only a general 
guess as to how many adventurers actually be- 
came settlers. Hence the comparative.study of 
colonization of which he speaks in the intro- 
duction remains incomplete. 

Among the printed sources listed by Bot- 
tigheimer is the Civil Survey of 1654-56, a ten- 
volume set that Robert C. Simingtou began 
editing over thirty years ago. Simington's latest 
editorial achievement likewise deals with a topic 
closely related to Bottigheimer's, the recoloni- 
zation of those who forfeited their lands to the 
English adventurers and soldiers. By the Settle- 
ment Act of 1652 all who had rebelled since 
1641 were divided into categories according to 
their alleged "delinquency." 'Those deemed 
least guilty were to be removed to Connacht 
and County Clare and there given land equal 
to an appropriate fraction of their original 
holdings. The Commonwealth government 
hoped to force a mass migration of Catholics, 
but the implementation of the program proved 
difficult. Many designated for transplanting pe- 
titioned for exemption, and the demands of 
the adventurers and soldiers increased to such 
an extent that parts of Connacht and Clare 
were pre-empted for them. To add to this 
confusion the surviving evidence on land distri- 
bution contains inaccuracies and duplications. 
Checking the sources against each other Sim- 
ington lists all persons to whom land was de- 
creed and the acreage involved for the four 
counties of Clare, Galway, Mayo, and Roscom- 
mon. He gives the origin of each "transplan- 
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ter" and the amount of land reserved for the 
Church of Ireland and for local Protestants. Al- 
though the decrees in themselves do not neces- 
sarily prove who settled where, several conclu- 
sions can be drawn from this impressive collec- 
tion. The number of persons transplanted was 
lower than often estimated, the transplantation 
resulted mostly in moderate holdings, and ap- 
proximately a third of the confiscated land in 
these four counties was granted to residents of 
those counties. 

D. M. R. Esson's book gives a lively account 
of the Cromwellian conquest and settlement. 
Despite its lack of footnotes it is clear that 
Esson has familiarized himself with most of 
the literature on the subject. Unfortunately he 
also seems to have absorbed an amazing diver- 
sity of polemic interpretations of this confused 
and controversial period of Irish history. Some- 
what like James Anthony Froude he manages 
to castigate English mistakes while at the same 
time depicting the Irish in an unfavorable or 
at least a patronizing light. His main thesis is 
that Cromwell's policy of English colonization, 
despite its ruthlessness, was practical and 
would have been beneficial if consistently fol- 
lowed. Even its partial failure left an invalua- 
ble heritage. The "curse of Oliver" became a 
blessing in disguise. It prepared the way for the 
later independence movement, and the blood 
of Cromwell's settlers infused the Irish with 
character and leadership. Mr. Esson does not 
dissemble bis prejudices. Yet interwoven with 
them are some valid comments such as his con- 
clusion that the Irish policies of the Common- 
wealth would have been more successful had 
they been either more harsh or more generous. 
As it was, the Irish rebel was reprieved at a 
price that "purchased his enmity of generations 
to come." 

FRANCIS G. JAMES 
Tulane University 


ALFRED PLUMMER. Bronterre: À Political Biog- 
raphy of Bronterre O'Brien, 1804-1864. [To- 
ronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1971. Pp. 
292. $11.50. 

James O'Brien was the most perceptive and in- 
tellectual of the leaders of the Chartist move- 
ment. Educated in the classics and an ardent 
student of the French Revolution, he was study- 
ing law when he bolted from the prospect of 


administering laws for the privileged and took 
to the less stable vocation of advocate for the 
unrepresented. For more than thirty years 
"Bronterre" devoted himself to democratic re- 
form as a lecturer, an orator, a political activ- 
ist, and a prolific radical journalist with re- 
markably original social and economic ideas. 
He published a popular, abridged translation 
of Philippe Buonarroti’s Conspiration pour 
l'égalité dite de Babeuf . . . (1828) with annota- 
tions and implied applications; and Bronterre's 
concern to vindicate Robespierre was a strange 
romantic obsession in which one is reminded 
of Julian Harney's attraction for Marat. It was 
this scholarly bent that made  Bronterre 
O'Brien the "political schoolmaster of the 
Age," and if it won him no more general ap- 
preciation in his own day than was awarded 
the Chartists in general, he is here rewarded at 
last with a thoroughly engaging and apprecia- 
tive biography. 

There is a sad contrast between O'Brien's 
high level of theoretical discourse and the rudi- 
mentary context of his practical political activ- 
ism. This "whole hog Chartist” did not quite 
get the satisfaction of seeing the 1867 franchise 
extension (something less than the primary 
Chartist demand) and had to find solace in 
such as the full repeal of the “taxes on knowl- 
edge" in the 1850s, the winning of a minimum 
freedom in the press that Bronterre had fought 
for in the 1830s. His advanced ideas on state 
socialism, wage slavery and the labor theory of 
value, and land nationalization could hardly 
get a proper hearing in the context of political 
repression and a barely liberated press. 

Much of his best energy, in fact, was drawn 
off on tactical issues. Plummer clarifies the 
bases for Bronterre's willingness to seek cooper- 
ation with middle-class sympathizers in the late 
1840s, but when the author deals with Bron- 
terre's "abandonment of physical force" after 
1840, interesting ambiguities are exposed that 
invite a reevaluation of the moral force/ 
physical force distinction. If there were no 
more militant Chartists than those who ie 
gally urged armed defense against an impend- 
ing government crackdown, then Plummer 
properly places O'Brien among the physical 
force Chartists in 1839. But Plummer's docu- 
mentation leads me to believe that Bronterre 
was never identified clearly enough with the 
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physical force risings of the late 1830s to justify 
acceptance of the verdict of the court of 1840, 
which sent him to jail as a sponsor of illegal 
acts. The government was out to get Chartist 
leaders, and they got Bronterre in the second 
round. His "abandonment of physical force" 
was an understandable verbal response to in- 
timidation and a tactic of personal survival: it 
was more a matter of discretion than principles 
or method. Here the tactical distinction ap- 
pears to be fluid and contingent enough to jus- 
tify a general re-examination of its meaning for 
the Chartists of the 1840s. 

This long-awaited biography is a thorough 
work of scholarship solidly grounded in 
O'Brien's writings. The wealth of cognate in- 
formation alluded to in the text and tucked 
away in footnotes and in four fascinating ap- 
pendixes is a clue to a massive and perhaps 
cold-hearted editing of this book. Conciseness 
and density are welcomed results, though a re- 
lated tendency to narrowness is not. À pene- 
trating, but tantalizingly brief final chapter 
("Appraisal") puts much of the author's broad 
insights and analysis in one place. Withal, 
Plummer has made a most significant contribu- 
tion to our knowlédge of this articulate and 
farsighted Chartist leader. 

JOSEPH C. D'ORONZIO 
State University of New York, 
College at New Paltz 


FRANCIS SHEPPARD. London 1808-1870: The In- 
fernal Wen. (History of London.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 


1971. Pp. xx, 427. $11.75. 


What is urban history? Ànd what does one ex- 
pect of a volume offering "the history of Lon- 
don from 1808 to 1970"? Because of uncertain- 
ties in these respects Mr. Sheppard's volume, in 
many ways so admirable, is likely to raise some 
eyebrows and extract some sighs. 

No one doubts that urban history can be the 
total history of an urban community, and pro- 
foundly satisfying as such. The whole organic 
growth of a place, held in focus and made to 
reveal all its secrets in all its branches (the na- 
tional context of course included) by an under- 
standing mastermind, can be one of the most 
exciting as well as informative and revealing of 
historical enterprises. But the bigger the place 
the more difficult it must become to tell its 


total story successfully; and by the time you get 
to the biggest city in the Western world, a city 
with more than one-tenth of the population of 
the richest and most industrial of nations, 
these difficulties at least are likely to arise: first, 
every part of the massive moving whole may be 
difficult to hold in focus and due proportion; 
second, some of that whole will, because of the 
peculiar importance to the nation of its biggest 
and capital city, be already familiar to a good 
many readers. 

It is a fair bet that the parts of Mr. Shep- 
pard's book that will come most as a plea- 
sure and revelation to his historical readers are 
those closest to the areas of the built environ- 
ment of whose history he is (as general editor 
of the LCC's stately Survey of London series) 
an estéemed specialist and leader. Chapter 3, 
“The growth of London before the Railways," 
is the most obvious of these, but the opening 
and closing chapters ("The People and Govern- 
ment of London" and “Living in Mid-Vic- 
torian London") and the chapters on “The 
Transport Revolution" and "Industry and 
Commerce" are genially illuminated from the 
same source. Whether it is the author himself 
or one of his fine team of colleagues (to whom, 
as to every other scholar upon whose work he 
has called, he scrupulously and self-effacingly 
acknowledges his debts) who is primarily re- 
sponsible for this light is immaterial. The re- 
sult is uniformly helpful and the story, thus far 
sensibly compartmented and built from the 
freshest of bricks, comes up clear and cool. So 
does the story of "London's Radical Politics," 
in chapter g, reflecting, like parts of chapter 1, 
the studies Mr. Sheppard himself pioneered 
in his book on local government in Maryle- 
bone. But once beyond this particular side 
of politics and all the Survey of London’s 
specialties in the history and use of sites, the 
development of estates, and so on, what he has 
to say is not only more derivative (nothing 
wrong with that) but also more likely to be al- 
ready familiar. Just what is already familiar 
will of course vary according to the special in- 
terests and equipment of each reader. To me, 
but an indifferent economic historian, chapter 
2 ("The London Money Market") was remark- 
ably helpful; it might presumably seem old hat 
to those better versed in economic history, who 
might themselves receive impressions of novelty 
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and revelation from the chapter on “Church, 
School and State,” which I found rather old- 
fashioned and relatively perfunctory. The 
“Public Health” chapter is a handsome bit of 
digestion and presentation, but one suspects 
that—such has long been the special impor- 
tance allowed to this topic in general English 
social and administrative history—that story is 
already tolerably well known. . 

Did Mr. Sheppard have to take us along 
these more familiar paths as well as the ones 
we could not traverse without him? As general 
editor of this series, envisaging it apparently as 
a venture in total metropolitan history, he has 
decided to do so. His book may thus make 
more of an impression on the wider, subscho- 
larly public, which is a good thing in its way, 
because scholarship as refined and attractive as 
his is bound to rub off. But the author will 
have paid a price for that measure of popular- 
ity, the price of somewhat disappointed readers 
who look to the urban historian especially for 
what they cannot easily get from anyone else: 
the story of how and why the land became 
built on in the way it did. 

GEOFFREY BEST 
University of Edinburgh 


J. €. REID. Bucks and Bruisers: Pierce Egan and 
Regency England. Boston: Routledge and Ke- 
gan Paul. 1971. Pp. xiii, 253. $9.25. 


Pierce Egan, whose active career spanned al- 
most exactly the years of the Regency and the 
reign of George IV, was one of the most popu- 
lar writers of his day. He was the outstanding 
sporting journalist of his time—he may, in 
fact, be said to have originated the profes- 
sion—but he did not confine himself to sport. 
His crime and trial reports influenced later 


crime writing, he edited an important diction- ' 


ary of slang, and he wrote two novels, Life in 
London (1821) and its sequel, that gave rise to 
countless imitations and influenced the young 
Dickens. 

It is the insight into the life of an important 
literary hack that is the greatest strength of 
this first full-length study of Egan's work, for it 
illustrates the activities of the not-always-re- 
spectable people who turned out the popular 
literature of the period. Professor Reid, who 
teaches English at Auckland University, also 
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attempts to portray Egan as a major influence 
on Dickens, and in this he is less successful. 
"Though both writers grew out of the same tra- 
dition of popular literature and Dickens was 
undoubtedly influenced by Egan's work, Profes- 
sor Reid's contention that Dickens borrowed 
heavily from Egan is not sufficiently demon- 
strated. 

Of greater interest to the social historian are 
the world that Egan portrayed and the reasons 
why boxing, his special interest, enjoyed the re- 
markable popularity and importance that it 
did. Though Professor Reid does suggest some 
of these, I would have welcomed far more elab- 
oration on the way in which sport in general 
and boxing in particular played such an impor- 
tant role in the life of the people. Many box- 
ers, for example, used their careers as stepping 
stones to greater respectability, and one of 
them, John Gully, became a member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, this book does give us a tanta- 
lizing glimpse of extremely rich segments of 
Regency society. It is to be hoped that others 
will show us even more. 

DAVID C. ITZKOWITZ 
Queensborough Community College, 
City University of New York 


A. TEMPLE PATTERSON. À History of Southamp- 
ton, 1700-1914. Volume 2, The Beginnings of 
Modern Southampton, 1836-1867. (Southamp- 
ton Records Series, Volume 14.) Southampton: 
University Press. 1971. Pp. 189. £3.23. 


In his preface to the present book Professor 
Patterson tells us that he originally intended to 
write the modern history of his adopted city of 
Southampton in two volumes only, divided at 
1836. But when he began work on the second 
half of the story Patterson found so much in- 
teresting and important material to discuss 
that he decided to devote a whole volume to 
the period from 1836 to 1867 and to finish the 
work with a third volume, which is to follow. 

The quality and interest of this second vol- 
ume amply justify Patterson's decision. Draw- 
ing on a wide variety of local sources, he pro- 
vides a thoughtful and well-written account oi 
the political social, economic, and religious 
life of Southampton from the advent of repre- 
sentative local government to the passage of 
the Second Reform Act. 
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Though Patterson disarmingly describes 
himself as "a Sotonian writing first and fore- 
most for Sotonians," his book has substantial 
value and interest for any student of nine- 
teenth-century Britain. Patterson always keeps 
the larger context in mind: he not only traces 
local developments, but he also discusses the 
ways in which they were, or were not, typical 
of what was happening in the country as a 
whole. He is particularly successful in describ- 
ing the complex intertwining of local and na- 
tional political issues and personal and party 
considerations in the struggles for the control 
of the municipal government and the city's 
two seats in Parliament. There is a good ac- 
count, too, of the widespread and often blatant 
corruption that characterized Southampton's 
elections even after the reform of the parlia- 
mentary franchise in 1832. In an interesting 
chapter subtitled "Cholera Kills the Boards" 
Patterson explains how the nationwide cholera 
epidemic of 1848-49 and the Public Health Act 
of 1848 brought about a fundamental restructur- 
ing of Southampton's municipal government, 
which had proved to be too decentralized to 
take decisive action in the face of an emer- 
gency. 

Let me conclude by saying of this volume as 
I did of the first (AHR, 73 [1967-68]: 137) that 
as a local history it is a model of its kind. 
Though no Sotonian, I look forward eagerly to 
Patterson's third volume. 

THOMAS W. PERRY 
Boston College 


THEO ARONSON. Queen Victoria and the Bona- 
partes. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1972. Pp. ix, 260. $8.95. 

ROGER FULFORD, editor. Your Dear Letter: Pri- 
vate Correspondence of Queen Victoria and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, 1865-1871. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1971. Pp. xix, 
346. $10.00. 


J. A. THOMPSON and ARTHUR MEJIA, JR. The 
Modern British Monarchy. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 1971. Pp. v, 120, Cloth $5.95, paper 
$3-95- 

Theo Aronson’s Queen Victoria and the Bona- 
partes is an interesting and agreeable book 
about the friendship of the English royal fam- 
ily and Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, 
and the prince imperial. It is based mainly 
upon published and familiar sources. 
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The eighteen chapters are divided into four 
parts. The first part (“These Great Meetings of 
Sovereigns”) describes the increasingly cordial 
relations between the English and French 
courts, As in Aronson’s earlier books about Eu- 
ropean royal families in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there are brightly colored passages that 
may cause the sober historian to pause and won- 
der. “We read that Queen Victoria “might even 
have heard the rumour” that Eugenie had 
been fathered by the “urbane” Lord Claren- 
don, England’s ambassador to Madrid in the 
1830s (p. 15). We also read that the young 
Queen Victoria found the “notorious” and 
“dark, handsome, sensuous-looking” Duke 
Charles of Brunswick a “wildly attractive” man 
(P- 25). 

The second part of Queen Victoria and the 
Bonapartes (“The Sinister Designs of Our 
Neighbour”) describes the “disenchantment” of 
Victoria with Napoleon III as he moved 
through the years from the Orsini bomb plot 
to his Italian adventures. After Napoleon’s vic- 
tories at Magenta and Solferino Victoria feared 
that Prussia might be his next victim. The rela- 
tions between the English and French courts 
grew cool. 

The third and fourth parts of Aronson’s 
book (“This Time of Terrible Trial” and “My 
Dear Sister; the Empress”) will please readers 
who like dramatic language and episodes. The 
best chapters are those about the death of the 
prince imperial (pp. 160-85) and the relations 
of Victoria and Eugenie (pp. 199-209, 224-34). 

Roger Fulford’s Your Dear Letter is a re- 
markably well-chosen selection from the pri- 
vate, frank, and truthful correspondence be- 
tween Queen Victoria and her eldest 
daughter Victoria, princess royal of England 
and crown princess of Prussia. It is a fitting 
companion to Fulford's Dearest Child (1968) 
and Dearest Mama (1968). 

'The energetic, strong, interfering, and tact- 
less crown princess, a homesick English lady in 
an alien land, has much to write about in the 
eventful years between 1865 and 1871: the re- 
lentless enmity of Bismarck, "the uncontrolled 
power of an unprincipled man" (p. 60) whose 
spies were everywhere; the attempts of the 
crown princess to advance the cause of liberal- 
ism in quite illiberal Prussia; her hopes for a 
united Germany; the bickerings, rivalries, ten- 
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sions, foibles, scandals, and prejudices in the 
court and country; the dreams of the day when 
her husband Frederick would be emperor, and 
she would rule by his side in an increasingly 
liberal Germany. Meanwhile the Emperor Wil- 
liam I lived on and on, and when he was ninety 
years old Frederick got cancer of the throat. 
Under Frederick's son William II there was to 
be no liberal Germany. 

From England came the "fidgety" letters of 
Queen Victoria, distressed about the strain 
placed upon family relationships by interna- 
tional rivalries and the Austro-Prussian con- 
flict, indignant at the undutiful acts and atti- 
tudes of some of her children, wondering why 
the crown princess did not praise the queen's 
Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands. There are paragraphs condemning 
the reactionary Vatican and the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy. The queen writes in italics about 
her dislike of Mr. Gladstone. She writes about 
the scandalous conduct of Lord Byron, royal 
visits, funerals and marriages, storms in the 
royal family. No reader will find this book bor- 
ing. 

In The Modern British Monarchy J. A. 
Thompson and Arthur Mejia, Jr. trace the 
growth of the Brtish monarchy from the age of 
Queen Victoria to the present. There are five 
chapters (“The Victorian Monarchy,” “The 
Edwardian Monarchy,” “The Georgian 
Synthesis/the Emergence of the Modern Mon- 
archy,” “The Contemporary Monarchy,” and 
“The Monarchy and Its Future”), There are 
five appendixes (Ernest Jones's “The Psychol- 
ogy of Constitutional Monarchy,” Herbert H. 
Asquith’s “The Constitutional Position of the 
Sovereign”, a list of British monarchs from 
Victoria to Elizabeth II, another list of British 
monarchs and their prime ministers, and a 
table of the royal families of Europe). Of spe- 
cial interest and value are the description and 
explanations of the manner in which the Brit- 
ish monarchy has adapted itself to the changes 
and pressures of the modern world. There are 
very good passages on the mystique of modern 
kingship and the continuing ability of an ap- 
parently anachronistic institution to play a re- 
markable and vital role in modern Britain. 
This is a carefully written and useful book. 

| GOLDWIN SMITH 

Wayne State University 
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GEOFFREY BEST, Mid-Victorian Britain, 1851- 
1875. New York: Schocken Books. 1972. Pp. 
xvii, 316. $10.50. 

'This book offers a commentary on the ques- 
tions of "what it would have felt like to be 
alive about 1850 and how different it would 
have felt about a generation later.” Geofrey 
Best produces evidence about the economic 
and physical environment, work and unem- 
ployment, incomes and poverty, leisure, reli- 


Bion, and interaction of social classes. He has 


new insights and information about all these 
areas, but his essays on the adoration of work, 
middle- and lower-middle-class incomes, and re- 
ligion are especially important. He uses J. A. 
Banks' figures from Prosperity and Parent- 
hood (1954) and his own calculations to make 
the received notions of general mid-Victorian 
prosperity a little more precise and more open 


.to further investigation. Best suggests that "all 


levels of taxable income were increasing at a 
rate more rapid than that of the general popu- 
lation as a whole; but the middle and lower 
middle class incomes were increasing fastest of 
all." The difficulties in estimating incomes and 
improvements in life chances among the lower 
classes are, Best argues, even greater than re- 
cent historians have allowed. He draws efort- 
lessly on vast resources of fiction, official statis- 
tics, biography, and local topography in order 
to emphasize differences between groups of 
workers and individual families and the fragil- 
ity of apparent improvements in their incomes 
and ways of life. He persuasively concludes 
that "uninterrupted progress in some trades 
(e.g. engineering) was quite compatible with 
ups and downs in many and witk real deterio- 
ration in others" and adds that "an aggregate 
betterment among a swelling number of work- 
ers was not incompatible with a worsening of 
the situation of an actually increasing num- 
ber." The chapter on religion has the same 
blend of statistical information and fresh illus- 
tration from literary and biographical sources. 
Best expertly reviews the recent studies of the 
1851 census, and he makes several original 
points about the relations between denomina- 
tionalism and the social order. 

The final section on the class structure is 
very compact, and some of the more provoca- 
tive assertions need fuller exposition. The 
splendid quotation from Wilkie Collins about 
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recently acquired respectability raises questions 
about personal status that Best passes over. 
One wishes, too, that he had left himself space 
to enlarge his comments on status within the 
family. His emphasis on respectability as an 
emollient between the classes also starts lots of 
ideas. His general conclusion that “respecta- 
bility .. . was in the main an embracing of the 
established of the social order" undoubtedly 
stands. But many lower-middle-class and work- 
ing-class dissidents who resented the exclusive 
hierarchy were also highly respectable and self- 
esteeming men and women, Chartists, critics of 
the management of the Crimean War, Reform 
Leaguers, and antivaccinationists, for instance, 
whose hard-won respectability helped them im- 
agine a better place for themselves in a par- 
tially leveled social system and nerved them 
when they denounced the existing order. 

Best describes his work as a "range-finding 
salvo,” Gone are the confident displays of 
“causes,” "outcomes," and self-answering ques- 
tions that filled the textbooks of even less than 
a decade ago. This new history, tentatively 
argued, companionably curious, and enor- 
mously broadened in scope to incorporate 
women and children and families and felons of 


all social ranks, shows the impact of sociologi-: 


cal ideas and the rush of discovery in Victorian 
history during the last twenty years. Best's en- 
terprise is an agenda for inquiry (with possible 
negative results at some points), and that fact, 
if well understood, makes it more worthwhile 
for a student than a dozen cosy, cautious text- 
books. Bright students will welcome admissions 
by an eminent authority that he often does not 
know the answers to his questions, and they 
and their teachers will welcome even more his 
brilliant speculations about further inquiries 
and the materials that might supply evidence. 

F. B. SMITH 

Australian National University 


ASA BRIGGS and JOHN SAVILLE, editors. Essays in 
Labour History, 1886-1923. [Hamden, Conn.:] 
Archon Books. 1971. Pp. vii, 360. $13.00. 


The previous volume of Essays in Labour His- 
tory appeared in 1960. It came out just as labor 
history was emerging as a branch of historical 
investigation distinct from economic history. 
Indeed, the Society for the Study of Labour 
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History and its influential bulletin were 
founded in that year. The first collection, in- 
tended to be presented to G. D. H. Cole upon 
his seventieth birthday, quickly established for 
itself a place as a minor classic, as a statement 
of the frequently forgotten fact that history is, 
first of all the story of people and that the 
most important act for most people is earning 
a living. It dealt, as does the present volume, 
not with the economic organization or develop- 
ment of society, but with the popular response 
to capitalism, to the means by which working 
men and women sought to defend themselves 
through economic or political organization, 
against the pressures put upon them as factors 
in industrial production. 

Like any cooperative work, where the contrib- 
utors have license to pursue their several 
scholarly inclinations, the present volume is 
uneven and hard to evaluate. The essays vary 
from highly professional, heavily footnoted 
monographs, such as J. E. Williams's study of 
the Leeds Corporation strike in 1914 to chatty 
reminiscences like Margaret Cole's contribu- 
tion on guild socialism and the Labour Re- 
search Department, which is in many ways a 
memoir of her husband. The revival of interest 
in the really unknown, and perhaps unknowa- 
ble, Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald is il- 
lustrated by C. L. Mowat’s survey of his early 
activities as a Labour politician up to his re- 
sumption of party leadership in 1922. For me 
the late Professor Mowat's essav was the most 
interesting one in the book. 

'The standard of scholarship is high, as one 
would expect. Perhaps only James Hintern's 
story of the Clyde Worker's Committee (CWC) 
in the dilution struggle during the First World 
War needs comment. Hintern roundly con- 
demns the Ministry of Munitions for guile, if 
not duplicity, in breaking the resistance of the 
CWC to the dilution of skilled men by women 
for the production of arms during World War 
I. He suggests, not quite directly, that William 
Beveridge was the civil servant responsible for 
the tactics used or at least for covering up the 
evidence after the deed was done. 'This may be 
true; Beveridge was quite capable of it. The 
difficulty is that Beveridge in his own autobiog- 
raphy, Power and Influence (1955), spends a 
number of paragraphs on the dilution struggle 
and, while not precisely contradicting the facts 
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of the author, presents a number of details that 
do not coincide with the present account. This 
is not to suggest that Beveridge is right and 
Hintern wrong. There are a number of other 
mistakes in Power and Influence, but scholar- 
ship at this level, particularly on a man like 
Beveridge whose place in history changes al- 
most daily, should have taken the trouble to 
deal with the assertions of the person attacked. 
Similarly one could wish that in Frank Mat- 
thews's long essay on the building guilds after 
World War I—in fact the last third of the 
book is concerned with guild socialism—the 
author had compressed somewhat his discus- 
sion of the controversies that disrupted the in- 
ternal life of this most important experiment 
in the control by workers. He might have de- 
scribed in a little more detail precisely how the 
building guilds functioned. Why, with a sym- 
pathetic minister of health in Christopher Ad- 
dison and a guaranteed market and assured 
financing above the proceeds of a penny-rate, 
could not the guilds build houses? The only 
bid quoted shows the cost of guild houses to be 
about ten per cent above the price of private 
contractor's houses. 
. In summary these essays, while not definitive 
history in themselves, are important because 
they summarize and document a small but sig- 
nificant area of the huge topic of twentieth-cen- 
tury labor history. They are in effect building 
blocks with which future historians will have 
to construct their own syntheses. If the history 
of the people is to be written at all, unques- 
tionably it has to be done this way, broken up 
into small bits and examined meticulously by 
skilled researchers, square inch by square inch. 
Then it must be put back together again. 
Whether there exist men of sufficient largeness 
of mind, sympathy, expository skill, and above 
all, industry, finally to write it, is another ques- 
tion. 

BENTLEY B. GILBERT 

University of Illinois, 

Chicago 


ANDREW J. PIERRE. Nuclear Politics: The Brit- 
ish Experience with an Independent Strategic 
Force, 1939-1970. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1972. Pp. xiii, 378. $18.75. 


Mr. Pierre has written a work of the greatest 
importance for understanding the circum- 
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stances in which Britain became and remained 
a nuclear power. He deals with the whole pe- 
riod from the original decision to begin an 
atom bomb project to the dilemma that faces 
Britain in the early 1970s when new develop- 
ments in the nuclear armory of the super-pow- 
ers again call into question the efficacy of Brit- 
ain’s “deterrent.” Although Mr. Pierre is 
clearly familiar with the technological and fi- 
nancial aspects of the question and with the 
strategic theories involved in decisions about 
the manufacture and deployment of nuclear 
weapons-systems, his main interest lies in the 
politics of the question. He is very convincing 
in his analysis of the impact of Britain’s posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons upon Anglo-French as 
well as Anglo-American relations and of the 
way in which party controversies impinged 
upon British decisions in the field. 

In the course of his narrative he demolishes 
some widespread beliefs about a number of the 
key issues of the period. He shows, for instance, 
that it is wrong to regard the McMahon Act of 
August 1946 as suddenly putting an end to a 
hitherto unclouded story of Anglo-American 
collaboration in the nuclear field. He does 
much to clear up the vexed question of the cir- 
cumstances in which the postwar decision to 
manufacture a British bomb was made. He 
demonstrates that the famous Sandys Defence 
White Paper of 1957 did not introduce a new 
strategy of deterrence but was a logical contin- 
uation of policies already set by previous deci- 
sions. His examination of the Multilateral Nu- 
clear Force project makes one wonder more 
than ever how anyone in the United States ad- 
ministration could have believed in the possi- 
bility of its being accepted. 

One admires Mr. Pierre’s perceptiveness 
where British politics are concerned; his two 
years at the Embassy in London were clearly 
put to excellent use. On only two points could 
one perhaps fault him. There is no evidence 
that the Soviet nuclear threat was an element 
in the British decision to abandon the Suez ex- 
pedition. When dealing with the Labour Gov- 
ernment's decision not to abandon work on the 
Polaris submarines he refers to the question of 
employment and says that “even communist- 
dominated unions did not want work on the 
submarines brought to a halt.” Which British 
unions were “communist-dominated” in 1964? 
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What emerges is above all che lack of clarity 
in the political reasoning that led Britain to 
persist with a weapons system appropriate to a 
great power when she had ceased to be one. 
The reasons for doing so were basically the 
feeling that this was the wav to secure influ- 
ence in Washington; illogical though this 
sounds, it may have been right. 


MAX BELOFF 
All Souls College, 
Oxford 


MICHEL GALLET. Stately Mansions: Eighteenth 
Century Paris Architecture. New York: Praeger 
Publishers. 1972. Pp. xiv, 196, 177 plates. $25.00. 


This book will appeal to some readers, but it 
will undoubtedly irritate quite a number of 
others. Stately Mansions will appeal to those 
who today are belatedly trying to preserve 
parts of the world's great, old cities. Michel 
Gallet argues that only recently has there been 
much interest in eighteenth-century Parisian 
buildings, a sizable portion of which were torn 
down during the "urban renewal" of Baron 
Haussmann. To compound the problems of 
preservation in a country as rich in tradition as 
France, the eighteenth century has often been 
regarded as modern; that is, eighteenth-century 
buildings in Paris have seemed so common- 
place that no special note was taken of any but 
the most spectacular. Stately Mansions will also 
appeal, although for different reasons, to art 
historians, urban historians, those interested in 
the eighteenth century in general, and tradi- 
tionalists who long for the preindustrial era 
when the aristocracy had the appearance, if not 
always the reality, of an exalted social and eco- 
némic stature and was visibly separated from 
the “lower orders.” 

In the introduction Gallet promises the 
reader that by consulting a wide range of docu- 
ments—tax records, deeds of succession, build- 
ing authorizations, notorial documents—the 
author will be able to introduce us “both to 
the princely residence and to the dwellings of 
ordinary people" (pp. xiii-xiv) But either 
from personal preference (Gallet is assistant cu- 
rator of the Musée Carnavalet, Paris) or be- 
cause his sources compelled him, he has dealt 
primarily with the “princely residence." The 
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subtopic of "the middle class" is treated in 
only twenty-five lines in the chapter on "the 
connoisseur"; there is another brief chapter de- 
voted to the middle-class home. A more bal- 
anced presentation might also have included 
an extended discussion of labor in the chapter 
on building. In partial extenuation, it is true, 
as Gallet says that those persons who had 
“made it," or who wanted others to think that 
they had, often copied the style of the aristoc- 
racy. Thus, financiers, artists, literary figures, 
and even a few architects had houses that ap- 
peared "among the most elegant of the cen- 
tury" (p. 104). 

Gallet's brief bibliography lists sources in 
chronological order of their publication rather 
than alphabetically, while such a well-known 
source as the works of the Marquis d'Argenson, 
whom Gallet quotes several times in the text, is 
missing. There are no notes, even for quota- 
tions, and this, combined with the abbreviated 
bibliography, presents a serious drawback for 
scholars whose interest is broader than eight- 
eenth-century Parisian architecture. 

Stately Mansions includes 177 illustrations at 
the end of the text as well as many drawings of 
Parisian buildings within the text, all by the 
author. Another useful feature is the author's 
"register of architects," a fifty-page list of eight- 
eenth-century Parisian architects, including 
such biographical data as vital statistics, profes- 
sion, domicile, major literary and architectural 
works, and, where possible, bibliographical ref- 
erences to the architect. All of the famous fig- 
ures, as well as a number of miror ones, are in- 
cluded, although, as one might expect, Gallet 
has often been unable to tell us much about 
the latter. 

Gallet is strongest when discussing the evolu- 
tion of artistic style or changes in interior and 
exterior design; particularly outstanding is his 
description of an eighteenth-century evolution 
in attitude toward the whole question of com- 
fort in the home, as "desire for physical well- 
being became apparent in the home and its 
furnishings" (p. 109). 

The social or economic historian may come 
away from Stately Mansions disappointed or he 
may take the view that Gallet has given us a 
fascinating look at the architects and architec- 
tural achievements of eighteenth-century Paris, 
although such artistic efforts are only one part 
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of the development of Parisian society at the 
time. 

THOMAS F. SHEPPARD 

College of William and Mary 


ROBERT FORSTER. The House of Saulx-Tavanes: 
Versailles and Burgundy, 1700-1830. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1971. Pp. x, 277. $15.00. 


'This is a superb book, a model of its kind, in 
which close examination of a single noble fam- 
ily from the time of Louis XIV to the Restora- 
tion gives a clear picture of what the Revolu- 

- tion really meant. It is made possible by the 
preservation at the departmental archives at 
Dijon of a mass of family papers, estate ac- 
counts, and ordinary household bills. Thanks 
to the author's skill, by which relevancy, thor- 
oughness, and brevity are happily combined, 
we live vicariously with four or five genera- 
tions of the house of Saulx-Tavanes, Professor 
Forster makes no claim of "statistical typical- 
ity" for the family, though he presents quanti- 
tative data in abundance. He does think that it 
had a "plausible typicality," in that the family 
itself, and the milieu of estate agents, tenants, 
lawyers, creditors, courtiers, and marriage 
connections in which it worked, reveal a reality 
beyond the specific case. 

The findings on the whole support the 
standard or once-standard view. That is, at 
least for the house of Saulx-Tavanes, the no- 
bility really were domesticated by Louis XIV. 
From having once been independent Bur- 
gundian magnates they moved into the expen- 
sive and fashionable life of Paris and Ver- 
sailles. With an income approaching 100,000 
livres a year they saved nothing and made no 
significant investment to improve their lands. 
'Their money went for items of luxury and dis- 
play. There really was a seigneurial reaction on 
their Burgundian estates, where they not only 
kept raising their dues and rents but obtained 
the creation of a new duchy, in which ducal of- 
ficers took over some of the jurisidction of the 
royal courts. There really was, also, a peasant 
revolution of 1789. Not that there was much 
violence in this case. Significantly, in 1790 and 
1791, it was by using the apparatus of the new 
constitution, through the new organs of local 
government, elective office, law courts, and tax 
procedures, that small-holders, tenants, local 
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lawyers, and business agents on the duke's es- 
tates were able to refuse payments, deny his au- 
thority, and dispute his claims. Since the duke 
emigrated, his estates were confiscated; almost 
all were sold, mainly to owner-farmers and a 
few townspeople. Compensated to some extent 
in the 1820s by receipt of government bonds, 
the once brilliant house of Saulx-Tavanes 
sank into the obscurity of provincial rentiers or 
coupon clippers. One might say, to satisfy the 
Marxists, though Mr. Forster does not do so, 
that in passing from Burgundy to Versaïlles 
and back to Burgundy, and while remaining 
aristocratic, they had made the whole passage 
from feudal to bourgeois society. 


R. R. PALMER 
Yale University 


ALAN B. SPITZER. Old Hatreds and Young Hopes: 
The French Carbonari against the Bourbon 
Restoration. (Harvard Historical Monographs, 
Number 63. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. 334. $12.50. 


Professor Spitzer has produced an important 
book on the French Carbonari in which he be- 
gins with the statement that "no one has 
unearthed one absolutely definitive document 
on the leadership and purpose of the’ Carbo- 
nari" (p. 10). Yet he has written a work based 
on a wide variety of manuscript and printed 
sources that may incorporate about all tliat we 
will ever know about this secret society. In 
great detail the author discusses the Carbonari's 
many facets: its role in Restoration poli- 
tics and its legacy; its origin, organization, and 
the social classes that constituted its member- 
ship; its objectives and justification of its meth- 
ods and program; its battles with the pclice 
and the courts and the reasons for its failure; 
and its relationship to other French secret so- 
cieties and its links with revolutionary societies 
abroad, particularly in the German and Italian 
states and Spain. 

As to the Carbonari’s origin and organiza- 
tion, many questions remain unanswered, but 
Spitzer seems to have explored about every pos- 
sibility. Most likely the Carbonari’s structure 
was pyramidal (Italian) in form with a vente 
supréme in Paris and tentacles spreading out 
across France (particularly in the east and 
west) in the form of haute ventes, ventes cen- 
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trales, and ventes particulières. In an appendix 
the author lists 244 "presumed" members, out 
of a total membership of perhaps 50,000 in 
early 1822, but explains that “my list of 244 is 
supported only by my intuition" (p. 281). To 
many contemporary observers the Carbonari 
appeared to be a bourgeoismilitary plot to 
overthrow the Bourbons: Spitzer's analysis of 
social classes involved in the conspiracy indi- 
cates that military men (some Bonapartists) in 
one category or another constituted 40.5 per 
cent of the presumed membership; the bour- 
geois (members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
lawyers, journalists, and businessmen), 35.7 per 
cent; students, 11.2 per cent; workers, 9.7 per 
cent; and nobles, 2.6 per cent. The nobility 
played a more important role tban its numbers 
might indicate, and a number of peasants and 
artisans were accused and brought to trial. 
Without the cooperation of important military 
units any plot against the regime was doomed 
to failure. 

The swing to the right in French politics 
after the assassination of the Duc de Berry in 
February 1820 brought in its wake the Law of 
the Double Vote and other legislation that ene- 
mies of the Bourbons insisted violated the 
charter of 1814, broke the social contract, and 
justified their exercise of the right of revolu- 
tion. By the summer of 1820, an amalgam of 
Republicans, Bonapartists, and pre-Orleanists 
had hardened into a revolutionary conspiracy, 
the immediate objective of which was the over- 
throw of the Bourbon dynasty. Bonapartists 
and Republicans agreed only on political 
methods: at the core of the Carbonari were 
young idealists who were willing to risk their 
lives for principles such as equality before the 
law, freedom of the press, election of officers of 
the national guard, and sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. Members of the organization fired wildly 
more than once in their attacks on the Bour- 
bon regime, but their activities brought organ- 
ized opposition to the government into focus, 
combining myth and reality to create a legend 
that contributed to the overthrow of Charles X 
in 1830 and nourished the French republican 
tradition down to this day. 

Liberals such as the Marquis de Lafayette, 
Jacques Manuel, Voyer d'Argenson, Dupont de 
L'Eure, Armand Carrel, Victor Cousin, and 
perhaps Benjamin Constant, were deeply in- 
volved in the conspiracy and encouraged the 
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younger men without themselves really sharing 
the risks assumed by the militants. Spitzer 
points out that "what persisted in France was 
a revolutionary ideal which justified direct ille- 
gal action in the name of principles higher 
than the legal order" (p. 195). He notes that 
the movement failed because it used "inade- 
quate and selflimiting measures for attaining 
vast and il] defined goals" (p. 293). 

The author provides an excellent description 
of how the French judicial system operated 
during the Restoration. In a chapter entitled 
"Political Justice," which he defines as legal 
procedures used for political ends, he indicates 
that royalist officials talked much about na- 
tional and international cabals but lacked 
"precise evidence of individual criminal acts" 
(p. 147). The royalist minister of justice func- 
tioned both as "the chief of the bureau that ap- 
prehended criminals and as head of the judici- 
ary which tried them" (p. 149). Royalist judges 
acted not as umpires but as instruments of the 
regime. The relationship between the prefect 
and the judicial and political police on the one 
hand and the role of the prefect and presiding 
judges in selecting "safe" juries on the other is 
accurately described. Yet there was freedom of 
speech and press (the censorship of the press to 
prevent the "abuse" of freedom during the 
Restoration era was an on and off affair that 
was never really effective) and enough respect 
for due process that public opinion was a re- 
straining influence on royalist officials in the 
highly charged political atmosphere of the 
early 1820s. The courts, however, had broken 
the back of the conspiracy by the fall of 1822. 

In the first of what Spitzer describes as the 
three major Carbonari trials (at Colmar in July 
1822), no one was convicted of a plot or com- 
plicity in a plot to overthrow the Bourbons. A 
month later, at Poitiers, it was a different story. 
General Berton and his associates were con- 
victed of leading the only open insurrection of 
the French Carbonari, and, after what the au- 
thor describes as the most political of the trials, 
the general and two others were executed, 
thirty received prison sentences, and two were 
acquitted. The legendary Four Sergeants of La 
Rochelle were brought to Paris for trial in Au- 
gust 1822, charged with plotting to overthrow 
the government. They were convicted and died 
on the scaffold. Generally, the attempts of roy- 
alist officials to implicate Liberals in the Cham- 
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ber of Deputies and other notables, who, at’ 


times, probably were the prime movers of the 
organization, miscarried for lack of hard evi- 
dence. (Some of the Liberals turned out to be 
more Orleanist than Republican.) 

Between 1820 and 1823 only ten members of 
the Carbonari were executed, and those who 
received prison sentences must be numbered in 
the dozens. Spitzer's use of the term “political 
justice" to describe the proceedings at the trials 
is justified. Yet one might add that with all 
their limitations, judicial procedures in France 
during the 1820s, when considered as a whole 
and within the context of the times, seem supe- 
rior to those of other European states and bet- 
ter than France had enjoyed during much of 
her history since 1789. Basically, it was the rule 
of Jaw rather than the rule of men, and, a few 
years later, during the reign of Charles X, roy- 
alist judges and royalist juries rarely hesitated 
to make decisions and render verdicts that in- 
furiated the king and his ministers. The Liber- 
als and others used the Chamber of Deputies, 
the Chamber of Peers, and the press to voice 
their criticisms and effectively undermine the 
Bourbon regime. 

Spitzer has produced a well-written book 
that must be considered a definitive treatment 
of a most difficult subject. His bibliography in- 
cludes a very comprehensive list of printed ma- 
terials that provides a basic reference for any 
new study of French and Euxopean secret so- 
cieties of this era. The author has used police 
and other records with caution, and I, who 
have examined reports of the police and pre- 
fects during the Restoration period, agree with 
Spitzer that they constitute an invaluable ar- 
chival source for his study. Indeed, these re- 
ports are often surprisingly candid and objec- 
tive. Spitzer asks the right questions and comes 
up with plausible and carefully qualified an- 
swers in this first work in English on the 
French Garbonari and the best account of this 
secret society's activities in any language. 

VINCENT W. BEACH 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


HARRY W. PAUL. T'he Sorcerer's Apprentice: The 
French Scientists Image of German Science, 
1840-1919. (University of Florida Social Sciences 
Monograph, Number 44.) Gainesville: Univer- 
sity of Florida Press. 1972. Pp. vii, 86. $2.00. 
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'This brief and vigorously written study sam- 
ples the views of some French scientists about 
various scholarly and academic issues that trou- 
bled them during the period indicated. The 
author uses reports of faculty meetings and ar- 
ticles by and about French scientists to dacu- 
ment their attitudes on matters such as na- 
tional prestige in science, competition for for- 
eign students, pure versus applied science, and, 
especially, German science. The most signifi- 
cant conclusion reached is that some French 
scientists vigorously urged the expansion and 
development of scientific research in their 
country long before the crisis of 1914-18. The 
author's suggestion that they had some success 
deserves thorough study. Over half the book 
consists of a summary of a 1916 propaganda 
publication by French scientists criticizing 
their German colleagues, together with an ex- 
plication of two articles by Pierre Duhem con- 
trasting national styles of scientific research. 
The book seems to have lacked a strong edi- 
torial hand. The author does not clearly state 
what he is trying to show, nor does he point 
out a movement or development of opinion. 
'The lack of unity among the various subjects 
discussed suggests that this material might bet- 
ter have appeared as separate articles. Paul 
chooses to quote his scientists very frequently 
and extensively, almost on every page, and he 
has not translated their remarks, both unwise 
decisions. He fails to sum up his findings along 
the way, and he rarely provides transitions be- 
tween different subjects. T'here is no index or 
bibliography, although the footnotes provide 
useful bibliographical information. 
JAMES M. LAUX 
University of Cincinnati 


ROGER L. WILLIAMS. The Mortal Napoleon III. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1971. 
Pp. 226. $8.50. 


In this "biographical study," Williams destroys 
myths and historical rumors: Napoleon III did 
not have a venereal disease; he was not a great 
womanizer; and no illness adversely affected 
political decisions. Williams also illumines sev- 
eral historical shadows surrounding the emper- 
or: he liberalized the empire to assure his- 
young son an easy succession; he suffered from 
many painful ailments, but the most serious 
was a neurosis stemming from the empress's 
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frigidity; he died, not from a bladder stone, 
but from kidney failure, euremic poisoning, 
and septicemic shock. 

It is appropriate that on the eve of the cen- 
tennial of his death, Napoleon III's health be 
thoroughly studied because historiographically 
it has been held responsible for his govern- 
ment's defects and his own unwise decisions in 
foreign affairs. Citing contemporary English 
and French medical records, Williams tests 
these against modern medical and psychiatric 
treatises. The result is a balanced and exhaus- 
tive "essay in probability," affording a com- 
plete evaluation of the emperor's medical facts 
and the best available insight into Napoleon 
III as a man. 

An overview of the "imperial patient"—from 
rheumatism and hemorrhoids to mental depres- 
sions and sexual impotency—combined with 
an examination of  mid-nineteenth-century 
medical knowledge, practice, and organization 
lead Williams to conclude that "good health 
would have been no guarantee of freedom 
from error, given particular factors that deter- 
mined ... particular decisions" (p. 192). The 
whole picture of Napoleon III, physiological 
and psychological indicated to Williams only 
one area of medical influence on politics. Em- 
press Eugénie's frigidity, alienating the couple, 
led to her own "independent political course," 
especially in dealing with Austria, and proved 
fatal to the Second Empire during the early 
weeks of the Franco-Prussian War. But the doc- 
umentation, otherwise so brilliantly effective, 
fails Williams here. Nevertheless, his benevolent, 
kind Napoleon IIL apparent in Williams's pre- 
vious writings, emerges even more convincingly 
from these well-researched and well-written 
pages. A final word: one should keep handy a 
medical dictionary as one reads this unusual 
biographical study. 

WARREN F. SPENCER 
University of Georgia 


AMÉRICO CASTRO. The Spaniards: An Introduc- 
tion to Their History. Translated by WILLARD 
F. KING and SELMA MARGARETTEN. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1971. Pp. xii, 628. $15.00. 


With the publication in 1948 of España en su 
historia Professor Castro first offered the 
learned world his profoundly original interpre- 
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tation of the Spanish historical consciousness as 
having been fashioned by nine hundred years 
of forced coexistence among three religious 
"castes": the Christians, the Muslims, and the 
Jews. Since then, with the unflagging energy of 
a great thinker and an enthusiastic polemicist, 
he has been constantly expanding and revising 
his interpretation. His successive books in 
Spanish and English have the fascination of an 
unfinished work of art in which much is ex- 
perimental and some parts are unclear, but 
in which the main ideas keep reappearing in 
a variety of contexts and are applied consist- 
ently to a wide variety of examples. He starts 
from the fundamental premise that every iden- 
tifiable people inhabits a morada vital, a vi- 
tal dwelling place, within which it reacts to 
material circumstances. In the formation of 
that vital dwelling place, at least for the Span- 
iards, religion and a concept of the ego as si- 
multaneously absorbing and combating the ex- 
ternal world play a much more important role 
than do geography or the “modes of produc- 
tion" in a Marxist sense. Furthermore, the 
long centuries of religious struggle created a 
species of moral anguish along with much bit- 
terness, humor, and intellectual disguise. The 
Spaniard felt obliged, in Castro's phrase, to 
vivir desviviéndose, to affirm and reject his ex- 
istential self simultaneously.. And the Span- 
iard's preoccupation with his sense of being 
rather than of doing frequently meant that he 
acted as a great soldier or administrator but 
not as an agent of material progress. Moreover, 
Spanish history has not been a "success story" 
like that of the Anglo-Saxon countries, and it 
cannot be made intelligible in terms of. modern 
"progress" and "rationalism." 

Applying these premises to Spain, his funda- 
mental theme is that before the thirteenth cen- 
tury there were no “Spaniards.” There had 
been Celtiberians, Hispano-Romans, and Visi- 
goths. Between 711 and ca. 1200 there had been 
a sophisticated caste society under Muslim rule 
in al-Andalus, and there had been small agri- 
cultural and warlike societies in the north that 
called themselves Christian. But the manner of 
reacting to life that should properly be called 
Spanish did not take shape until the thir- 
teenth-century Reconquest, which resulted in 
Christian political supremacy. From about 
1250 to 1600 "the authentic Spain . . . was di- 
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vided into three castes, three beliefs, into three 
antagonistic ambitions, in a long series of rup- 
tures and accords” (p. 204). These castes were 
religious, not racial, in origin, and they devel- 
oped an increasing occupational differentia- 
tion. Generally speaking, Christians were sol- 
diers, administrators, priests, and free farmers; 
Muslims were artisans, small merchants, and 
tenant farmers; Jews were doctors, diplomats, 
financial officers, small merchants, and artisans. 
Each caste depended upon the others for essen- 
tial services and at the same time feared or 
scorned the others on religious grounds. The 
Christian kings undertook specifically to pro- 
tect their Muslim and Jewish subjects, but at 
the end of the fifteenth century they turned 
from a policy of religious toleration to one of 
religious unity. Those Jews and Muslims who 
refused conversion were expelled from Spain. 
‘Those who converted retained their caste iden- 
tification and functions, so that Spain of the 
Golden Age was still a society of three mu- 
tually symbiotic and antagonistic castes: the 
Old Christians, the conversos (former Jews), 
and the moriscos (former Muslims). 

Castro's evidence comes mainly from the in- 
terpretation of literature and of royal and ec- 
clesiastical documents. His signal contribution 
to historical knowledge has been his discovery 
of the large proportion of important intellec- 
tuals and officials of the fifteenth through the 
seventeenth centuries who were of Jewish de- 
scent. He demonstrates, for example, that Her- 
nando del Pulgar, the chronicler to the Catho- 
lic kings, was a converso by quoting a letter in 
which Pulgar refers ironically to the statutes of 
blood purity in Guipüzcoa. Addressing the con- 
verso Cardinal Mendoza, Pulgar writes that "it 
was ordained that we should not go there to 
marry or to dwell. . . . Isn't it ridiculous that 
all or many of them, send their sons here to 
servé us, and many of them as running foot- 
men, and at the same time, they do not wish to 
be relatives by marriage of those they wish to 
serve" (p. 79). In such instances and in his use 
of folk poetry to illustrate popular attitudes or 
in his use of the Siete Partidas to illustrate the 
bases of royal policy, Castro is usually convinc- 
ing. But the weakness of his method is that he 
frequently asks the reader to accept generaliza- 
tions on the basis of the fragmentary reports of 
a single traveler or the etymology of a single 
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word. It is indeed interesting that the Hispano- 
Christian "had no traditional word of his own 
for 'tailor' " and used the Gallicism sastre. This 
would be one small evidence, along with more 
solid economic information, that the art of tai- 
loring developed earlier in southern France 
than in northern Spain, but it ought not to 
suggest that Christian Spaniards were unable 
or unwilling to become tailors. 

Two versions of Professor Castro's evolving 
work have been translated into English, and 
historians will, I think, find both of them inval- 
uable. The Structure of Spanish History 
(1954) not only dealt with his historiographical 
theories and his exposition of the role of Islam, 
but included rich chapters on the Castilian 
epic, on the archpriest of Hita's Libro de Buen 
Amor in relation to Islamic cultural influences, 
and on the role of the Jews in mecieval Spain. 
In the present book he expands his earlier his- 
toriographical ideas, his discussion of Islam, 
and his chapters on the cult of Santiago. He 
adds many illustrative examples from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, whereas, pro- 
portionately speaking, Structure used princi- 
pally examples from the twelfth through the 
fifteenth centuries. He quotes copiously from 
and generously acknowledges the new contribu- 
tions made since 1954 by other scholars. He 
can never forego the pleasure of lambasting the 
soulless, “materialistic” economic historians, but 
he has often broadened his reasoning to in- 
clude their type of evidence, as can be clearly 
seen by comparing his discussions of tolerance 
(pp. 221-29 in Structure, pp. 498-507 in The 
Spaniards). In the 1971 version he retains all 
the material from the Koran, from Ibn Hezm, 
from the Siete Partidas, Juan Manuel, and F. 
Raymond Lully on which his original discus- 
sion was based. But he has added paragraphs 
on the political and economic reasons that 
made tolerance an important royal policy for 
both the Islamic rulers and the Christian kings, 
and he notes that the decline of tolerance in 
the fifteenth century is directly related to the 
declining power of royal government to prctect 
the minority castes against popular prejudice. 
Finally he offers a completely new chapter, 
"In Search of a Better Social Order," in which 
he shows the inner emotional and intellectual 
connections among the comuneros, the Eras 
mists, the 7lluminati, and the nineteenth-cen- 
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tury Krausists and anarchists. His frequent 
fusion of historical interpretation with contem- 
porary human concern is well illustrated by his 
comment that, "after 1833 neither constitu- 
tional government nor European theoretical 
thought sent down vigorous roots in Spain; on 
the other hand there was a curious revival of 
attempts to probe the inner self in the hope of 
finding there a solution to the problems that 
continued to trouble the souls of the most en- 
lightened Spaniards—problems that today are 
taking on increasing actuality, despite the 
dominance of our technologically created auto- 
matism, the horrible risk of which is nothing 
less than the self-destruction of mankind" (p. 
370). The addition of new materials has simul- 
taneously increased the intellectual value of 
the text and made it stylistically more dis- 
jointed. Students of Spanish history will want 
to study both versions, and I hope that neither 
social-science-oriented scholars nor Rankean 
political historians will allow their irritation 
with Castro's exaggerations and polemics to 
prevent them from appreciating a great work 
of scholarship. His textual analyses are always 
important, even when they do not prove the 
particular theses he is arguing, and there is 
hardly a page in either work that does not in- 
clude a challenging suggestion or interpreta- 
tion concerning some issue of general human 
import. 

GABRIEL JACKSON 

University of California, 

San Diego 


CLARA E. LIDA and IRIS M. ZAVALA, editors. La 
Revolución de 1868: Historia, pensamiento, lit- 
eratura. Foreword by VICENTE LLORENS. New 
York: Las Americas Publishing Company. 1970. 
Pp. 503. $8.50. 

In 1868 the Spanish military toppled the Bour- 
bon monarchy in the name of constitutional 
government, universal suffrage, and the civil 
rights needed to implement those ideals (free- 
dom of the press, freedom of association, and 
intellectual inquiry). Such goals are in striking 
contrast with those of army officers in 1936, as 
the editors point out in the prologue to their 
volume of essays honoring the centennial of 
the "Glorious Revolution." Franco's censors, of 
course, deleted their comments but allowed 
publication of this work, which substantially 
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enriches our knowledge of this perplexing 
major revolution that has either been ignored 
or disdained by Spanish intellectualdom at 
large. These essays by French, Spanish, Ameri- 
can, and English scholars reveal how far re- 
search has penetrated the rhetoric (of both the 
political Right and Left) in order to investi- 
gate the subsoil of society, economy, and cul- 
ture where the functioning of political power is 
determined. The volume badly needs an in- 
troductory essay to conceptualize the period 
and its problems: always valuable for perspec- 
tive, it is essential in coordinating such highly 
disparate, specialized monographs. It is agreed 
that monographs constitute the only technique 
to achieve a new synthesis (to replace a dis- 
carded textbook liberalism), but meanwhile 
some theoretical construct is needed in order to 
assimilate, for example, Paul Drochon's two 
discerning studies on religious reform. 

The political dimension of this national rev- 
olution has long been established: a new state 
was fashioned (theoretically two, although the 
republican constitution never formally re- 
placed that of the constitutional monarchy). 
Manuel Tuñón de Lara strips down the power 
apparatus (parties, interests, structure) to show 
that in the end it functioned consciously or in- 
advertently to prevent any change in landown- 
ing patterns: thus the keystone of the estab- 
lished order remained in place. The economic 
change-over to free trade has been clarified by 
Nicolás Sánchez Albornoz's study of industrial 
and financial conditions. To this earlier essay 
(reprinted in this volume) he adds a case study 
of the desperate plight of Cádiz as further 
proof of his assertion that from mid-1866 on, a 
depression affected every sector of society and 
did so to such an extent that financiers, like 
workers, welcomed a radical political solution. 
Gabriel Tortella emphasizes the detrimental 
role of railroad building, which not only ab- 
sorbed all available capital but depressed the 
industrial sector. Nuria Sales de Bohigas de- 
scribes the many prestigious savings and specu- 
lative funds whose profits came from compa- 
nies offering insurance against conscription: 
the financial crisis and a sudden increase in in- 
surance claims (as Spain engaged in a series of 
wars) led to the collapse of the insurance com- 
panies. Deprived of protection for which they 
had paid exorbitant premiums, the middle 
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class became more radical as they realized they 
had no more real privileges than workers. 

Both liberalism and free trade were some- 
what dated by 1868, while the dimension of the 
Spanish Revolution new in European politics 
was the large-scale mobilization of the proletar- 
iat outside the political system. Thus apoliti- 
cism, theorized as anarchism, became the 
official ideology of Spain's first national labor 
movement (organized in 1870). Only slowly 
and feebly did a group form in support of 
Marx's ideal of a socialist party. Clara Lida ex- 
plores this dimension most profoundly in her 
study of the way an agricultural crisis in the 
first year after the revolution forced the federal 
republicans to choose too early between parlia- 
mentary reform and revolutionary agitation, 
thereby alienating workers; a second essay ex- 
plores the role of the apolitical workers' press. 

A clearer link must be established between 
events in Spain and contemporaneous, decisive 
developments in Europe. The impact of Vati- 
can Council I has been almost completely ig- 
nored, and we do not know, therefore, the con- 
sequences of Pius IX's decision (following the 
loss of the Vatican states) to transform the na- 
ture of ultramontanism in order to secure an 
expanded and more flexible intervention in na- 
tional clerical politics. This was undoubtedly a 
factor in the split between Spain's Catholic 
parliamentary groups and Caxlism and in the 
ensuing Carlist War. The links to the First In- 
ternational have been studied, but Clara Lida's 
research opens a new aspect: the contacts dur- 
ing the preceding two decades between Spanish 
republicans and their counterparts in Italy and 
the United States, In the 1860s this republican 
movement splintered (most dramatically, the 
break of Bakunin with the League for Peace 
and Freedom) as civil libertarians broke with 
those concerned with workers’ rights. These in- 
ternational ties among republicans made it 
possible for Bakunin's ideas to spread in Spain: 
his emissaries arrived in the fall of 1868, made 
contact with republicans like Orense and Gar- 
rido, and traveled with them to exploit the 
political fervor of the first national elections 
under manhood suffrage. 

Among the essays on ideology Ruíz Salva- 
dor's article stands out as a fully developed 
treatment of the political function of the Ate- 
neo; he analyzes a dichotomy that is usually 
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glossed over between Krausist intellectuals per 
se and political activists who incorporated 
Krausist principles into the political ideology 
they fashioned for the revolution. Elías Díaz 
writes an equally clarifying essay on the “social 
reformism" of Gumersindo Azcárate, who is 
subsequently so influential a figure on the fron- 
tier between republicanism and the dynastic 
parties. Iris Zavala surveys newspapers, going 
in greatest depth into the republic press, which 
played a major role in politicizing the middle 
class. Temma Kaplan only outlines her work 
on the scientific progress that resulted from the 
new freedom of inquiry and even more from 
state subsidies for empirical research, both of 
which were cut short when accused of fostering 
social revolution. 

The essay by Donald Shaw in the section on 
literature is truly innovative as it traces a new, 
enervating phase of criticism after 1868 that 
destroyed the preceding attempt to harmonize 
conflicting ideologies in a rational fashion. 
Brian Dendle's study of Galdós's conservative 
ideas on Cuba sticks too closely to textual anal- 
ysis, ignoring the close ties of Galdós's family 
to military politics and financial interests in 
Cuba. 

This volume is an invaluable fasse partout 
into a relatively new but very fertile field o£ re- 
search. Only a few of the plots have been 
marked for research, many others remain. The 
editors have done well to dramatize this possi- 
bility and to urge collaboration in the creation 
of a new synthesis. 

JOAN CONNELLY ULLMAN 
University of Washington 


MAX SPINDLER, editor, with the collaboration of 
SIGMUND BENKER et al. Handbuch der bayeris- 
chen Geschichte. Volume 3, Franken, Schwaben, 
Oberpfalz, bis zum Ausgang des 18. Jahrhund- 
ert. In two parts. Munich: C. H. Beck'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1971. Pp. xxxiv, 799; 
804-1622. DM 148. 


The Handbook of Bavarian History continues 
its admirable elucidation of the Bavarian past 
according to the most up-to-date scholarship. 
Volume 2, published in 1969, surveyed the an- 
cient territory itself during the eventful centu- 
ries from the establishment of the duchy in 1180 
to the Napoleonic wars (AHR, 75 [1969-70]: 
1735-37). Volume 3, divided into two parts 
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and running to sixteen hundred pages, covers 
the lands incorporated into Bavaria upon the 
dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire in 
1803-10: Franconia and East Swabia, as well 
as the Upper Palatinate, a Wittelsbach posses- 
sion since the thirteenth century, and—as an 
appendix—the bishoprics of Freising, Regens- 
burg, and Passau, and the Imperial City of 
Regensburg. These are amorphous regions com- 
prising a broad mosaic of jurisdictions whose 
political complexity and multiplicity of tradi- 
tions pose for the modern historian formidable 
difficulties of organization and balance. 
Nothing but praise is in orcer for the way in 
which these difficulties have been surmounted. 
Professor Spindler and his contributing schol- 
ars have again produced a volume that is not 
only immensely instructive, but also makes en- 
joyable reading. Its usefulness as a work of ref- 
erence is assured by such aids as an analytical 
table of contents, a generous index, and itali- 
cized key words, names, and phrases in the 
text, so that the reader by simply running his 
eyes down the page can immediately find what 
he wants to see. Excellent bibliographies at the 
opening of each section as well as copious foot- 
note references give him the Forschungsstand 
at a glance. There are also dynastic tables, lists 
of bishops, and so on; but no maps, only fre- 
quent references to the Historical Atlas of Ba- 
varia, the Pfalzatlas, and other cartographical 
works. The printing is handsome; the whole 
book is a joy to handle. Despite conciseness 
and the need to bring out general trends, the 
nineteen authors convey an impression of lei- 
surely storytelling. While they do not neglect 
the role of individuals, they show a pervasive 
concern with structure (of political conditions, 
social change, international relations), with 
evolving instruments of government, with de- 
mography, and with the coming into being of 
distinct regional cultures. Ail authors know 
that ill-defined regions like Franconia and 
Swabia cannot be removed from their larger 
political and cultural contexts; the authors 
therefore stress at nearly every point the inter- 
dependence of territorial affairs and the corre- 
spondences that must be drawn if the story is 
to make sense. They also achieve a satisfying 
balance between political history and the dis- 
cussion of economic conditions and changes, so- 
cial dynamics, and intellectual life. Special 
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weight in the narrative goes to those phenom- 
ena whose importance transcends territorial af- 
fairs; thus Nuremberg in Franconia and Augs- 
burg in Swabia receive the lion's share of atten- 
tion, without deflecting, however, the authors' 
chief concern with demonstrating the continu- 
ity of regional traditions and cultures. 

Within the main outlines of this regional 
narrative the authors provide information on a 
large number of important topics. Space per- 
mits me to list only a few that I found of spe- 
cial interest. We find out a great deal, for ex- 
ample, about the roles of historical agents 
usually neglected, such as petty princes and im- 
perial counts like the Hennebergs, Hohenlohes, 
Schwarzenbergs, and Castells in Franconia. 
Most of the material for such microhistory lies 
buried in the pages of scattered regional jour- 
nals; here it is all brought together. While the 
many sections on learning and high culture oc- 
casionally lapse into mere lists of names, it is 
instructive to have before one a kind of inven- 
tory of the many centers of humanism in Fran- 
conia and Swabia and a place-by-place discus- 
sion of, for instance, mysticism in the regions' 
convents and monasteries. There are excellent 
comprehensive sections on primary and second- 
ary education as well as on universities and 
other institutions of formal learning. The 
place of Jews in regional economies receives at- 
tention, and the events of Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation are told in an impecca- 
bly ecumenical spirit. There is a Jong and fasci- 
nating section on the exploitation of iron ore 
in the Upper Palatinate in the late Middle 
Ages, and much more. Nearly every reader will 
find occasion to disagree with selection and em- 
phasis, but the work as a whole must be 
counted a major achievement. Professor Spin- 
dler and his colleagues have put all historians 
of the old Empire in their debt. 

GERALD STRAUSS 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


FRITZ STERN. The Failure of Illiberalism: Essays 
on the Political Culture of Modern Germany. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. xliv, 
233, Xii. $7.95. 


These important essays by a distinguished 
American historian of Germany are at last 
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available to readers in book form. Stern's liber- 
alism is a clear and consistent point of view: 
the institutionalization of decency, political 
playfulness, persuasion, debate, and tolerant 
dissent are the personal and political virtues he 
upholds and finds lacking in German history. 
Instead he finds illiberalism, which he defines 
as a state of mind that makes no concessions to 
a democracy that might undermine the author- 
ity, prestige, or status of the German elites. Illi- 
beralism is a cultural style embodying obedi- 
ence, the uneasy adulation of authority, and a 
faith in the supreme value of the nation-state. 

Stern is sensitive to the nonrational and sym- 
bolic aspects of politics. He sees German his- 
tory over the last century as "a clear argument 
against the adequacy of the older conception of 
politics as essentially the rational pursuit of ra- 
tional and usually material ends. . . . German 
history can be read as a lesson in the symbolic 
and projective side of modern politics." He is- 
sues a clarion call for historians to stop their 
abstractions depicting "statesmen as if they 
were political calculators who had checked 
their psyche and their past, their upbringing, 
their aspirätions, their unspoken assumptions 
in the vestibules of their offices." In his writing 
of history Stern-appreciates the emotional nu- 
ances of politics, such as anxiety, fear, and sta- 
tus. He writes particularly well, having a talent 
for turning a good phrase, as when he says that 
Chancellor Heinrich Brüning “proved to be 
the hinge of Nazism." 

'The critical point in the political tradition 
of illiberalism was Bismarck's influence. His 
long rule imposed an imprint of intolerant divi- 
sive bitterness in German civic life. The world 
was divided by him into categories of friends 
and foes, a polarization of politics that made 
parliamentary compromise impossible. Bis- 
marck's foreign policy bred threat and aggres- 
sive postures abroad, all of which contributed 
to the onset of World War One. 

Stern's essay “The Political Consequences of 
the Unpolitical German" is a classic exposition 
of the cultural rationalizations of the alleged 
“unpolitical” stance of the German Bürger. 
What Stern points to is a retreat from politics 
to philosophical idealism that enabled middle- 
class Germans to acquiesce in political turpi- 
tude. Stern locates the clearest expressions of 
this "unpolitical" illiberalism in the declara- 


tions of leading intellectuals, such as Ernst 
Troeltsch, Thomas Mann, Werner Sombart, 
and Max Weber, who defended German Kul- 
tur against "Western" liberalism during World 
War One. Stern has written the best essay in 
the historical literature on the peculiar Ger- 
man middle-class virtue of "standing above 
politics." 

Professor Stern sees in the Weimar era a ter- 
rifying example of the dialectics of radical poli- 
tics that whipsawed the weak and fearful liberal 
middle. The Weimar Republic dramatized for 
all time the precariousness of freedom. As a 
faculty witness to the student upheavals at 
Columbia University he writes: "The young 
sometimes see their elders as accomplices or 
perpetuators of earlier crimes, and they con- 
found a moment of represion with the long 
night of totalitarianism; the older generation, 
in turn, see in youthful militancy the pace- 
makers of a fascist backlash." 

As the best creative historians have always 
done, Stern has integrated the intellectual with 
the emotional experiences of his life, and he 
uses these to enrich his work. Stern describes 
his personal feelings on his return in 1954 to a 
Germany much changed from the one he left 
in 1938 as a twelve-year-old boy. He returned 
as a visiting professor at West Berlin's new 
Free University. On seeing the totalitarian 
East German state with its ubiquitous police, 
he took a taxi to West Berlin and resolved that 
that was his last visit to the East. He had seen 
the reincarnation of the terror of his boyhood. 
The resolve was one he did not keep. He has 
visited and taught in both Germanies dozens of 
times since that first trip. He finds a peaceful, 
truncated Germany in which the illiberal tradi- 
tions of the past and the Hitler era have be- 
come largely irrelevant. This is a cogent and 
stimulating book that deserves to be widely 
read among scholars of modern German his- 
tory and students of society and politics. ` 

PETER LOEWENBERG 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


WILLIAM M. JOHNSTON. The Austrian Mind: An 
Intellectual and Social History, 1848-1938. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1972. Pp. xv, 515. $17.50. 
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“This volume will I earnestly hope, stimu- 
late—or, as the case may be, irritate—future re- 
searchers into reexamining the entire range of 
Austrian thought." William Johnston thus de- 
fines his primary intention in his opening line. 
I think he will succeed in just the ways he an- 
ticipates: by stimulation and by irritation. The 
enormously rich empirical content of his work, 
the product of admirably wide-ranging re- 
search, opens up areas of Austrian thought of 
the most enticing kind to future historical ex- 
ploration. Yet the frequent superficiality of 
analysis of individual thinkers and the impres- 
sionistic frailty of the categories the author 
uses to organize the whole cannot but produce 
irritation—even discouragement—in the reader. 
'This intellectual malaise is increased by the 
unrealized expectations aroused by the sub- 
title and re-enforced by the author's methodo- 
logical introduction: that The Austrian Mind 
is An Intellectual and Social History, 1848- 
1938. Instead of the developmental approach 
thus suggested in which a change in thought 
would be correlated with a change in social 
conditions, the author offers a kind of static 
taxonomy in which thinkers are grouped and 
classified under cultural categories. This is 
a book that deals with the past, but temporal 
process plays little role in it; the author is not 
concerned to define and explain the direction 
of change in Austria's intellectual life. 

The fundamental structural units of the 
book are brief vignettes of individual thinkers, 
roughly seventy in number. Of almost uniform 
size—generally of seven or eight paragraphs 
each—these sketches are employed like ency- 
clopedic modules to show the substance of the 
branch of thought to which a given chapter is 
devoted. The author has read widely to pro- 
duce his condensed vignettes of thinkers; the 
clear bibliographical references in the foot- 
notes to each constitute an outstanding contri- 
bution to learning in their own right. The vi- 
gnettes themselves however, are uneven in 

_ quality. Some, like those of the feminist Rosa 
Mayreder or the criminologist Hans Gross, 
offer a balance between life and idea. In others 
the weight falls heavily on biographical epi- 
sode and personal attitude to the neglect of 
ideas (particularly incomprehensible is this em- 
phasis in the case of the philosopher Wittgen- 
stein). In. still others the ideas are fully de- 
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scribed while the life situation to which they 
constituted a response is neglected. In general 
the author has a taste for the isolated fact, for 
"data"—such as the place of birth, the teach- 
ers, and the personal friends of his subjects— 
which he too often introduces without making 
clear to the reader what meaning they contrib- 
ute to the subject at hand. The lapidary style 
of his communication re-enforces the textbook- 
ish quality the informational vignette imparts. 

The short chapters into which Mr. Johnston 
organizes these modular entities deal either 
with a professional group (for example, econo- 
mists, legal theorists, musicians and music crit- 
ics, philosophers of language) or an attitude or 
outlook (for example, Phaeacians and feuille- 
tonists, fascination with death, utopians from 
Hungary) 'The chapters in turn are grouped 
into parts, of which three deal with the Ger- 
man lands of Austria and one each with the 
special traditions and attributes of Bohemian 
and Hungarian intellectual life. 

Bureaucracy quite properly provides Mr. 
Johnston with his principal categorical context 
for the examination of German-Austrian social 
thought. One misses in his treatment of both 
legal and economic theory the tension created 
by history itself as liberal capitalism passed 
into finance capitalism. Johnston virtually 
omits the two most important theorists who re- 
flected this change: Bóhm-Bawerk, with his 
stress on the interest rate as a decisive control 
point over economic behavior, and his student 
and theoretical antagonist Rudolf Hilferding, 
whose Das Finanzkapital (1910) gave Marxists 
for the first time a theoretical framework for 
addressing the phenomenon of modern imperi- 
alism. A confrontation of these theorists would 
have shown how Austria's cameralist tradition 
was revived as the bureaucratization of eco- 
nomic power created new problems for classical ` 
and Marxist economics alike. But in a work 
that surveys so much, it scarcely behooves the 
critic to cavil at omissions. As it is The 
Austrian Mind makes welcome forays into 
areas all too neglected by intellectual histori- 
ans of the late nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries: legal theory, language theory, medi- 
cal theory, and art history are among the fields 
that lend their unusual colors to Mr. John- 
ston's vast collage. 

Parts 4 and 5 deal with intellectual attitudes 
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that Bohemia and Hungary respectively have 
presumably contributed to the Austrian men- 
tality. Mr. Johnston defines these attitudes 
with more originality than  persuasiveness. 
Thus he revives Marcionism—an early heresy 
stressing the diabolic component in the crea- 
tion—as a concept to comprehend the pessimis 
tic outlook of Prag Germans. Marcionism, how- 
ever, as he himself explains, pressed its 
terrestrial pessimism into the service of cosmic 
optimism by exalting Christ as savior. One looks 
in vain for the optimistic dimension in Kafka 
and most of the other Prag "Germans" John- 
ston discusses, who, largely Jewish, only rarely 
(as in the case of Franz Werfel) found salva- 
tion in Christianity. Similarly, Mr. Johnston el- 
evates the Magyar term délibáb (fata morgana), 
which denotes the tendency to utopian illu- 
sion, to the rank of an analytic category to ex- 
plain most of the Hungarian culture he deals 
with. Délibäb is enriched by other impression- 
istically defined Hungarian characteristics—the 
gift of improvisation, the ability to put cause 
ahead of self—to round out the arsenal of at- 
tributes that all too easily permit descriptive 
designation to supplant historical analysis. 
When we find the thought of Jews of essen- 
tially Austro-German culture like Herzl and 
Nordau interpreted as typical Hungarian prod- 
ucts, and without reference to any concrete de- 
velopmental encounter between their lives and 
their thought, one simply has to cry “Enough!” 
Yet just as the reader loses faith in Johnston’s 
intellectual constructions, he offers, in the very 
next chapter, a sensitive and convincing expla- 
nation of the relationship between the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge as developed by Lukács and 
Mannheim and the Hungarian tradition of a 
socially engaged literature. 

Enough has been said to indicate that T'he 
Austrian Mind is a book at once questionable 
and rich. It is questionable partly because it is 
conceived and written like a factual survey or 
textbook in a field in which nothing like a 
canon has yet been developed. It is questiona- 
ble, too, because the vast and impressionistic 
descriptive categories favored by the author 
conceal problems rather than expose them and 
thus inhibit analysis rather than further it. Yet 
these defects cannot deprive the book of its es- 
sential virtue—its challenging array of the var- 
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iegated elements that made up the incredibly 
fertile intellectual life of Austria-Hungary. 
CARL E. SCHORSKE 
Princeton University 


GIORGIO COSTAMAGNA. Il notaio a Genova tra 
prestigio e potere. (Studi storici sul notariato 
italiano, Number 1.) Rome: Consiglio Nazionale 
del Notariato; distrib. by Volumnia Editrice, 
Perugia. 1970. Pp. xviii, 315. L. 6,000. 

The Italian notariate, with its presumptive if 
not demonstrable origins in antiquity and the 
important place it has held among the ccun- 
try’s institutions, has long been regarded as a 


"worthy subject for future research. In 1968 the 


Consiglio Nazionale del Notariato, which has 
already promoted a number of publications 
and exhibits, created a historical commission 
charged with the support of several major stud- 
ies, of which this is the first to appear. 

'The author, who is director of the Archivio 
di Stato in Genoa, has the command of his ma- 
terials we might expect, but the outlook is not 
that of an archivist alone but a historian as 
well The notary and his output belong not 
only to the history of diplomatic but to that of 
literacy and law, to the search in all societies 
for "sicurezza cognitiva" (p. 7), and the first 
chapter considers the notaries' responsibilities 
in this subjective frame of reference from their 
origins in Lombard times and before, down to 
the fall of the republic in 1798. Later chapters 
consider, successively, the evolution of notarial 


.diplomata; the notary's place in state anc so- 
P ys P 


ciety, with much attention to the effects of a 
certain crystallizing of the former as a conse- 
quence of measures taken in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and the evolution of procedures having to 
do with the qualifications of notaries. Two final 
chapters discuss the institutional life of the Col- 
lege of Notaries. Where points of paleography 
are relevant, as is often the case, there are clear 
illustrations, as well as a number of plates, 
which are more decorative than useful to the 
scholar. 

The treatment is insightful and eloquent, 
given a tendency toward metaphysical obscu- 
rity. For all the care taken in synthesis and an- 
notation, however, the work is not well suited 
to be a base for further exploration. Put 
briefly, the difficulty is that Costamagna’s 
premises are ethnographic but his conclusions 
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are not. He raises questions regarding stability 
in interpersonal relations, the function of an 
official person in a changing social structure, 
the roles of particular institutions in a larger 
institutional context, and the like, but the dis- 
cussion remains within a frame established by 
the masters of diplomatic research in the last 
century and earlier. Perhaps nobody need answer 
questions like these, especially if he has not 
asked them, but Costamagna has. One may not 
fault his obvious intention that the book be 
read as a whole and not mined by students of 
the ethnography of legal systems and the like; 
one may appreciate his view of things, which is 
Dantesque (p. 10) and pre-Kantian (p. 210) in 
the end. Still, a book must be consistent with 
its own metaphysics, and to the extent that it is 
not, we are left with disjointed insights. 

“AVERY ANDREWS 

George Washington University 


FIORELLA BARTOCCINI. La “Roma dei Romani.” 
(Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Ital- 
iano. Biblioteca scientifica. Series: Memorie, 
Volume 26.) Rome: the Istituto. 1971. Pp. xii, 


553- 


Even though somewhat too detailed and 
marred by long, tortuous sentences, Rome of 
the Romans is a good book. It centers, as the 
author states in the introduction, on Rome and 
its people in relation to Italian unification. 
The title was a formula invoked after another, 
the right of Italians to Rome, had no effect in 
negotiations with Louis Napoleon. It meant 
that the Romans themselves were to act to 
overthrow the temporal power and join Rome 
to Italy. 

While the people-of Rome are central, the 
attempts of Italian statesmen—principally Ca- 
‘vour, Ricasoli, Rattazzi, and Minghetti—to 
solve the “Roman Question” are, necessarily, 
treated. These statesmen dealt with a Roman 
committee of moderate liberals that was estab- 
lished after 1849. Much of the book is devoted 
to this organization. The author shows that the 
committee wound up in the same position as 
the National Society—dependent on the initia- 
tive of Turin—but also that it could not even 
do some of the things Italian leaders (especially 
Ricasoli and Minghetti) wanted it to do be- 
cause of police repression and apathy on the 
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part of the Roman masses. Yet the members of 
the committee were rather timid, wanting 
Turin not to ask much of them and to do the 
job of making Rome the capital. 

The figures who dealt with the committee 
most were Ricasoli and Minghetti, and in re- 
vealing this the author makes one of her im- 
portant contributions. In regard to Cavour she 
demonstrates not only how he urged the com- 
mittee to do nothing that might provoke 
France in 1859 and 1860, but also—and very 
well—how he feared a popular insurrection in 
Rome such as occurred in 1848. Regarding Ri- 
casoli and Minghetti, she shows how the for- 
mer, laboring under a “Roman obsession” in 
1861-62, pushed the Romans to act after failing 
to secure any concessions from Napoleon III 
and how the latter, while negotiating the Sep- 
tember Convention of 1864, did the same. Both 
accorded the committee official recognition and 
financial aid. Rattazzi, whose name is asso- 
ciated with Aspromonte and Mentana, comes 
off, as in other works, as unstable and irrespon- 
sible. But the author proves that at the start, in 
1862 as well as 1867, Rattazzi did not want to 
force a showdown on Rome and that Ricasoli 
had, in 1862, triggered the movement that led 
to Garibaldi's attempt to take Rome. 

Deserving mention is the chapter entitled 
"Rome of the Pope, which, among other 
things, shows how the lower classes of Rome 
were rather content in a society in which they 
were poor, but in which, with charitable insti- 
tutions and the absence of upsets characteristic 
of industrialization, they were rather secure. 
Even on the part of the signori there was a good 
deal of paternalism. 

DONALD A. LIMOLI 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


GIORGIO ROCHAT. Militari e politici nella prep- 
arazione della campagna d’Etiopia: Studio e 
documenti 1932-1936. (Istituto Nazionale per 
la Storia del Movimento di Liberazione in 
Italia) [Milan:] Franco Angeli Editore. 1971. 
Pp. 514. L. 6,000. 


Italian ministerial files on the Ethopian war 
are closed. The administrative records pub- 
lished on naval and military activities are of 
little interest. For evidence from official papers 
we rely on snippets in memoirs, bits of cap- 
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tured material, and the occasional revelation in 
the press, Evidence from such sources, includ- 
ing revealing sections from De Bono’s diary 
and some interesting Ethiopian records, was 
brought together, without adequate citation, 
by Gianfranco Bianchi in Rivelazioni sul con- 
flitto italo-etiopico (1967). In the Archivio Cen- 
trale dello Stato are collections of the papers of 
three principals, De Bono, Badoglio, and Gra- 
ziani. Rochat's book, presented through the 
auspices of the Istituto Nazionale per la Storia 
del Movimento di Liberazione in Italia, draws 
on these to publish, with full scholarly care 
and with a long interpretive commentary, some 
hundred or so documents (letters and memo- 
randa mainly) dealing narrowly with the plan- 
ning and direction of the invasion. 

There was no coherence to the planning of 
this war but endless conniving, rivalry, and in- 
trigue. Alternative policies, formulated some- 
times with astounding vagueness and lack of 
knowledge, were directed to Mussolini by con- 
tending factions often in the form of personal 
appeals. The army was set against the colonial 
ministry. Badoglio sought to undermine De 
Bono. Graziani—who was never, before or dur- 
ing the war, given clear orders as to what he 
should do in the southern theater—played 
both ends against the center, taking advantage 
of shifting allegiances in Rome to get war ma- 
terials deprived him by the northern com- 
mand. Staff work in the ministries and in the 
field was put to the service of parochial or per- 
sonal ambition. The roles of Federico Baistroc- 
chi, Alberto Bonzani, Alessandro Lessona, and 
Giuseppe Valle in all this maneuvering are 
clearly established. Immediate advantage was 
often sought over national interest or even in- 
stitutional loyalty. Command structure was ig- 
nored. Everything was made to depend on 
Mussolini, who permitted this factionalism to 
go unchecked. It is quite remarkable to see 
how this major enterprise was embarked upon 
with so little coordination among the responsi- 
ble agencies. One looks in vain to find in these 
documents thoughts on the army's subsequent 
role in Euxope or expressions of concern or in- 
terest about the international or domestic con- 
sequences of the war. The highest military 
officials, for reasons of conviction or ambition, 
eschewed these questions vital to national de- 
fense, abandoning the determination of na- 


tional military policy to Mussolini. From this 
subservience and politicalization the Italian 
high command never recovered. 

This book presents the most important set of 
documents yet published from the Italian side 
of the Ethiopian war. It is equally an excep- 
tionally revealing view of the workings of the 
Fascist regime. Yet the view is one-sided. In 
his useful introduction Rochat gives only pass- 
ing consideration to Mussolini’s motives and 
intentions in responding to specific alternatives, 
and Rochat says too little about the domestic 
and international consequences of the war. This 
does reflect the documents, which give evidence 
of little concern with such matters. But context 
and reciprocal influence are important to estab- 
lish as precisely as possible because Mussolini’s 
decisions, absolutely central to the process here 
examined, were made before the war according 
to a variety of considerations largely unrelated 
to military preparations in East Africa, and, 
later, when the war began, the state of military 
operations influenced his policy decisions. 

GEORGE BAER 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz 


STANKO  GULDESCU. The Croatian-Slavonian 
Kingdom, 1526-1792. (Studies in European His- 
tory, Number 21.) The Hague: Mouton, 1970. 
Pp. 318. 54 gls. 

A sequel to his History of the Medieval Croa- 
tian Kingdom to 1526 (The Hague, 1964), Pro- 
fessor Guldescu’s present volume deals mainly 
with political and military history, but its dis- 
tinguishing feature is the unusual amount of 
attention it devotes to cultural developments. 
The work invites twofold criticism: the author 
largely ignores the historiographical output of 
Yugoslavia since 1945, and he allows his politi- 
cal views to influence his judgments. He har- 
bors 2 keen distaste for the ideas of a south 
Slavic union (p. 152), and this leads him to 
banish from the Croatian hall of fame some 
distinguished writers who sympathized with 
these ideas. He dismisses the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Pan-Slav Križanić with two disdainful 
sentences (p. 293) and offers no hint that, leav- 
ing aside his Pan-Slavic visions, Križanić ‘was 
one of the most imaginative intellects Croatia 
produced whose ideas in the realms of politics, 
economics, and linguistics had a distinctly 
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modern ring for his time. À similar treatment 
is meted out to Ritter-Vitezovié (1652-1713), 
another believer in south Slavic unity. 
Vitezovié rates three sentences (and no index 
entry) supported by a condescending footnote 
(p. 295), none of which will allow the reader to 
discover that here was a luminary of Croatian 
letters and the most important precursor of 
nineteenth-century Croatian national awakening 
who inspired the language reforms of Ljudevit 
(For Vitezovié’s influence on Gaj, see 
Fancev's article in Hrvatsko Kolo [16 (1935): 
3-58].) To treat Vitezović in this fashion is tan- 
tamount to writing a history of English litera- 
ture and disposing of Shakespeare in a couple 
of sentences. Conceptions of south Slavic unity 
constituted a significant force in Croatian his- 
tory. Professor Guldescu need not have made 
himself their advocate or sympathizer, but it 
was his obligation to give them due considera- 
tion: without them the Croatian awakening, 
steeped as it was in south Slavic conceptions, 
does not make sense. Finally how does a re- 
viewer respond to the startling observation that 
the Stokavian dialect (which Croats today 
share with the Serbs as the common basis of 
their literary languages) forms no part of Croa- 
tian literary heritage and was not employed in 
Croatian literature before the year 1800 (pp. 
275, 301)? Perhaps by quoting from a recent 
vigorously pro-Croatian volume which is well 
above suspicion of being sympathetic to any 
CroatSerbian union and which states that by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, adop- 
tion of the Stokavian dialect was the only pos- 
sible solution for the Croats "because of the al- 
ready widéspread literature in that dialect 
which brought together authors from different 
regions" (F. H. Eterovich and Christopher Spa- 
latin, eds, Croatia; Land, People, Culture 
[1970], 2: 239). 
STANLEY Z. PECH 
University of British Columbia 


| VOJTECH MASTNY. The Czechs under Nazi Rule: 
The Failure of National Resistance, 1939-1942. 
(East Central European Studies of Columbia 
University) New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 274. $10.00. 


DETLEF BRANDES. Die Tschechen unter deutschem 
Protekiorat. Volume 1, Besatzungs- politik, Kol- 
laboration und Widerstand im Protektorat 


Brandes, 
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Böhmen und Mähren bis Heydrichs Tod (1939- 
1942. Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1969. Pp. 372. 
DM 45. 

By coincidence two historians, one an Ameri- 
can of Czech origin, the other a German, have 
produced studies at the same time on the same 
subject: the Czechs under the rule of the Third 
Reich. The former, Vojtech Mastny, begins his 
work with a brief sketch of the relations be- 
tween the Czechs and Germans prior to the 
Munich Agreement of 1938; the latter, Detlef 
with the occupation of “Rest- 
Tschechei” and the establishment of Protekto- 
rat Bóhmen und Mähren. Both authors end 
their volumes with an account of the SS terror 
that followed the assassination of Reichsprotec- 
tor Reinhard Heydrich in 1942, and each plans 
to complete his study of the remaining years of 
the Protektorat in a second volume. 

The two works are based on extensive re- 
search in German and Czech sources and are 
generally similar in their view of the nature of 
German rule in Bohemia and Moravia. Under 
the Nazi New Order the Czechs were to find a 
new niche within the fold of the Reich: Presi- 
dent Hácha, who succeeded Beneë after Mun- 
ich, was given vague promises of national au- 
tonomy. But Hitler did not take seriously the 
New Order, in the name of which he was con- 
quering Europe, and his policy in occupied ter- 
ritories was based on control by brutal force: 
"As far as our might extends we can do what 
we like" he declared during one of his 
Tischgesprüche. In fact, Hitler hated the 
Czechs and in 1932 had declared that they 
would have to be eliminated from Central Eu- 
rope. Subjugation, oppression, and exploita- 
tion were only the preliminary steps in his 
plans for the Czechs. Next would come the ex- 
termination of the intelligentsia and of “ra- 
cially inferior" elements consisting, in addition 
to the Jews, of all those who had "Slavic or 
mongoloid traits." The remaining population 
was to be Germanized and dispersed to various 
sections of the far-flung eastern possessions of 
the Reich leaving Bohemia, the “heartland of 
Europe" in Haushofer's geopolitical world, 
open to resettlement by Germans of Aryan 
blood. When Hitler said, after Munich, that he 
did not want any Czechs, he meant it. He ei- 
ther wanted them dead or as Germanized slave 
labor in Volhynia. 
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Both Mastny and Brandes agree also in their 
description of the competition among the Ger- 
man agencies about how best to carry out Hit- 
ler’s program. Neurath, the first "Protector of 
Bohemia and Moravia," tried at times to slow 
down the SS, which wanted to take drastic 
measures quickly. But the old bureaucrat was 
motivated only by personal rivalry with his 
deputy, Karl Hermann Frank: whatever re- 
straint Germans may have exercised at first was 
due to their need to exploit fully the potential 
of the Czech armament industry and its labor 
force for war with Poland and France. The 
two authors differ only in their interpretation 
of Heydrich's role in instigating the terror on 
which the Nazis relied after the Blitzkrieg 
failed and the Germans faced the prospect of a 
long war and growing opposition in the occu- 
pied territories. Mastny portrays Heydrich as 
the evil genius and "master of application of 
terror"; Brandes thinks Heydrich was a gifted 
apprentice of Frank. 

The two authors differ substantially in their 
treatment of the ‚Czech opposition. Mastny 
states that in the 1938-39 period German 
power was not as great as the Czechs believed. 
Had the Czechs been less impressed by Hitler's 
arrogance, Mastny argues, they could have suc- 
cessfully opposed the Führer. Mastny criticizes 
the Hácha government severely and doubts 
that it had, in fact, salvaged anything for the 
Czech people by collaborating with the Ger- 
mans. Czech resistance, Mastny believes, was in- 
effective, leaving the nation defenseless against 
oppression. Even Bene$'s government in exile, 
Mastny claims, failed to formulate workable 
strategy for domestic resistance: the assassina- 
tion of Heydrich was "a classic example of an 
attack against a powerful enemy undertaken 
with inadequate forces and disastrous conse- 
quences" (p. 224). 

Brandes presents a more positive picture of 
the Czech response to the occupation based on 
sources not used by Mastny: the files of com- 
munications of the resistance groups with 
Benes’s government and on materials of the 
Historical Institute of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party in Prague. Brandes describes the 
resistance organizations in minute detail and 
concludes that they had a broad national basis, 
maintained effective contact with the exiles, 
and supplied information useful to the Allies. 
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But the resistance organizations often consisted 
of people and used methods effective in World 
War I against Austria-Hungary, a far less for- 
midable and more humane opponent than Hit- 
ler's SS. Nevertheless, Brandes asserts that the 
resistance groups had a powerful influence on 
people at home and on the policy of the gov- 
ernment in exile. 

The fate planned by the Germans for the 
Czechs was well known to the victims: the 
resistance insisted that Benes demand from 
the Western Allies restitution of Czechoslovakia 
without its former German minority. The terror 
of 1942, especially the extermination of two 
Czech villages, Lidice and Ležáky, sealed the 
fate of the Sudeten Germans: Great Britain 
and France renounced the Munich Agreement 
and accepted Beneÿs demands for transfer of 
the Sudeten Germans "heim in's Reich." 

These two studies, both extensively re- 
searched and thoughtfully written, add another 
chapter to the chronicle of sorrow and pity 
that was Germany's sole legacy to the countries 
she occupied. We feel pity for President Hácha 
and Prime Minister Eliáš, who became collabo- 
rators in order to “save the people." Hácha be- 
came a helpless puppet in the hands of the cru- 
elest of masters and an outcast of the nation for 
which he “sacrificed himself.” Elias, his secret 
contacts with the government in exile discov- 
ered, was shot. Sorrow overcomes us when we 
consider the sacrifices of all those who resisted. 
but to little avail. The brutal wave swept over 
them and left the Czech nation bereaved anc 
plundered. 

DAGMAR HORNA PERMAN 
Georgetown University 


WITOLD KULA. Théorie économique du système 
féodal: Pour un modèle de l'économie poi- 
onaise 16°-18° siècles. Translated from the Pol- 
ish. Preface by FERNAND BRAUDEL. (École Pra- 
tique des Hautes Études—Sorbonne. VI° 
Section: Sciences économiques et sociales. Centre 
de recherches historiques. Civilisation et soci- 
étés, Number 15.) Paris: Mouton. 1970. Pp. vii, 
173. 24 fr. 


Witold Kula, a professor at the University of 
Warsaw, is one of the outstanding Polish spe- 
cialists in the field of economic history and the 
author of extensive books on Polish industry in 
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the eighteenth century, the theory of economic 
history, and the sociological significance of dif- 
ferent systems of measures and weights. This 
little essay, first published in Polish in 1963, 
has now appeared in a revised and augmented 
French translation. The book may be consid- 
ered the first Marxist attempt to explain the 
mechanism of the feudal system. (“Feudal,” in 
the traditional, eighteenth-century meaning of 
the term, should be treated here as equivalent, 
at least in a chronological sense, to the term 
“precapitalist.”) Though strictly an analysis of 
the economy of the Polish Republic from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, this study 
may help us as well to gain a better under- 
standing of various phenomena peculiar to 
other precapitalist countries, including the con- 
temporary third world. 

Polish agriculture in this period was based 
on serfdom and compulsory labor. The peas- 
ants were endowed with small patches of land 
that had to assure their own subsistence, as 
well as the maintenance of the livestock with 
which the peasants cultivated the manorial 
farm. In theory the economy of the peasant 
holdings was a natural one, whereas the mano- 
rial farm produced mainly ior the market. 
Kula begins his essay with an analysis of the 
accounts of different Polish estates in order to 
prove that an economy of this kind cannot be 
appreciated according to capitalist criteria. If 
one tries to establish the balance of such an en- 
terprise without taking into account the value 
of gratuitous labor, one concludes that it gave 
enormous profits: if, on the other hand, one in- 
troduces into the account the market value of 
labor, one perceives heavy losses. In actuality 
the feudal enterprise cannot be analyzed with 
capitalist methods, and an original model must 
be worked out in order to interpret its mecha- 

` nism. 

The author builds such a model, first in a 
scale of “short duration” consisting in a series 
of good and bad harvests. In a good year of big 
harvests and low prices the landlord sold more 
wheat for export, whereas the peasant went 
into the local market where he purchased salt, 
tools, and some clothing. On the contrary, in a 
bad year the higher prices did not compensate 
the landlord for the sharply diminished vol- 
ume of the surplus sold. In such a year the 
peasant did not sell anything and was even 


obliged to cut down on his intake of food. The 
production of town craftsmen was also condi- 
tioned by the rural situation and—-contrary to 
what is known of the capitalist economy—the 
towns were also better off in years of low 
prices. 

Brief mention may be given to the class 
struggle aspect of the model established by 
Kula: the peasants never ceasing surrepti- 
tiously to enlarge their holdings; the landlords 
using all means in order to cut off their serfs 
from the market, mainly through the agency of 
the village inn with its monopoly on the sale of 
spirits. The most interesting part of the essay, 
however, is the chapter devoted to the "long 
duration": the trend of the Polish economy 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 
A minute analysis of the terms of trade enjoyed 
by different groups of rural producers in Po- 
land clearly demonstrates that during those 
centuries these terms evolved in a manner 
more and more remunerative for the magnate, 
who was a big exporter of wheat. In the same 
period the profits rose much more slowly for 
the middle-sized landowner, while they were 
drastically in decline for the peasants, given 
the greater difficulty of access to the market. 
Such a differentiated trend, presented clearly 
in charts and diagrams, explains not a few as- 
pects of the economic and political decline of 
the Polish Republic until its final partition at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

Kula's book is based on extensive documen- 
tation comprising editions of sources, statisti- 
cal tables, and secondary literature. Research in 
the field of agrarian history has always been 
very active in Poland, and the last decades 
have added many valuable contributions. How- 
ever, the problem of the rentability of the do- 
mains is one of the least investigated subjects; 
the sources are scarce and scattered and do not 
always lead to systematic comparison. The 
author accordingly insists that his thesis be con- 
sidered only as a first approach that will be cor- 
roborated or modified by further investiga- 
tions. Such as it is, this essay is an eminently 
readable book, and it gives ample matter for 
reflection for every specialist interested in 
problems of precapitalist societies independent 
of space and time. 

STEFAN KIENIEWICZ 
University of Warsaw 
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LUCJAN BLIT. The Origins of Polish Socialism: 
The History and Ideas of the First Polish So- 
cialist Party, 1878-1886. (International Studies, 
published for the Centre for International 
Studies, London School of Economics and Polit- 
ical Science.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 160. $10.00. 


ZYGMUNT LUKAWSKI. Polacy w rosyjshim ruchu 
socjaldemokratycznym w latach 1883-1893 [Pol- 
ish Participation in the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Movement, 1883-1893]. Zeszyty Naukowe 
Uniwersytetu Jagiellońskiego, Number 241. 
Prace Historyczne, Number 31.) Cracow: Na- 
kladem Uniwersytetu Jagielloñskiego. 1970. Pp. 
149. Zt. 26. 


These two small books have a chronelogy and 
subject that partly overlap and supplement 
each other. While Blit's monograph, written in 
London, is based largely on secondary sources, 
that of Lukawski, working in Cracow but with 
access to the Soviet archives, represents an im- 
pressive amount of research in Russian as well 
as Polish primary materials. Although Blit 
claims to have investigated various collections 
of documents, the Wojnicz Collection, one of 
the most important of them, is quoted only in 
the conclusions. 

Since the history of the first Polish Socialist 
party "Proletariat" was closely connected with 
the Russian revolutionary movement, and Blit 
stresses that point repeatedly, he should have 
investigated more carefully the rich Polish lit- 
erature on the subject. Yet he overlooks many 
Polish works like those by K. Pietkiewicz, 
T. M. Bobrowski, and W. Sliwowska. Blit's bib- 
liography does not, for instance, contain such es- 
sential works as L. Ptochocki (Z. Wasilewski), 
Wzaimnyie otnoshenia polskich i ruskikh sotsi- 
alistov (London, 1902). Richard Pipes, Social 
Democracy and the St. Petersburg Labor Move- 
ment, 1885-1897 (1968) should also have been 
examined by Blit for the influence of the early 
Polish revolutionary circles on their Russian 
counterparts. Interestingly enough, a Polish 
scholar writing in Cracow has used this signifi- 
cant Western monograph. 

In addition to these gaps Blit's monograph 
contains some omissions and mistakes; for in- 
stance, while including M. Mazowiecki's Histo- 
ria Ruchu Socialistycznego . . ., one should add 
the real name of the author, Ludwik Kulczycki, 
an important figure of the movement; the 
name of the German scholar, Dr. Ulrich Hau- 


stein, author of a very good book, Sozialismus 
in Polen (Cologne-Vienna, 1969), is misspelled 
as Halstein. G. W. Stobel's collection of docu- 
ments, Quellen zur Geschichte des Kommunis- 
mus in Polen, 1878-1918 (Cologne, 1968), 
should also have been consulted by Blit. 
Without listing further the mistakes and 
omissions, one should conclude that the two 
books are of unequal value: while Blit's work, 
a smoothly written narrative, may introduce 
English-speaking students to the origins of the 
Polish Socialist movement, Lukawski's work 
represents a more pedestrian and much nar- 
rower, but much more solid, scholarly mono- 
graph on a significant aspect of the movement's 
early history. Any student of Russo-Polish rela- 
tions in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury should benefit from reading this study of 
relations between the two revolutionary move- 
ments. 
M. K. DZIEWANOWSKi 
Boston University 


GEORGE F. KENNAN. The Marquis de Custine and 
His Russia in r839. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 145. $6.00. 


JOHN PARKINSON. A Tour of Russia, Siberia and 
the Crimea, 1792-1794. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by WILLIAM COLLIER. (Russia through 
European Eyes, Number 11.) [London:] Frank 
Cass and Company. 1971. Pp. xix, 280. £4.00. 


Alien, foreboding, and yet fascinating to West- 
ern eyes, Russia has inspired a plethora of 
travel accounts. The best of these, like Giles 
Fletcher's Of the Russe Commonwealth (1591) 
or Donald M. Wallace's Russía (1877), have 
been invaluable to historians, for their authors 
possessed the two essential traits of the first- 
class observer: a concern for factual relizbility 
and a flair for perceptive judgments. Unfortu. 
nately, neither of the travelers under review 
displayed this happy combination of talents. 
The sensitive and irascible French man of let- 
ters, the Marquis de Custine, filled his work 
with intriguing generalizations but gave little 
attention to accuracy of detail; the more phleg- 
matic and tolerant Oxford don, John Parkin- 
son, faithfully recorded the events of his tour 
but almost never reflected on their significance. 

While admitting the marquis' deficiencies in 
"fact and observation," George Kennan argues 
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that these failings do not seriously detract from 
the worth of Custine's book. In an attempt to 
strengthen Custine's faltering reputation, Ken- 
nan devotes considerable space to explaining 
away the hostile reactions to Custine's work, to 
showing the peripheral nature of its many er- 
rors, and most of all to demonstrating the 
value of the book's major achievement—its in- 
sights into such matters as the nature of Rus- 
sian despotism, the extent of gentry servility, 
and the dangerous implications of the Rus- 
sians’ fear of the truth. These arguments are 
not always convincing. Although Kennan tells 
us much about Custine's prejudices and their 
origins, the author does not fully answer im- 
portant questions such as how well prepared 
was Custine to analyze Russian conditions or 
how much would Custine's desire to achieve 
literary fame by his account of Russia affect his 
writing. No less troublesome are the idiosyn- 
cratic ways in which Kennan sometimes sup- 
ports Custine: for example, Custine's "effemi- 
nancy . . . had endowed him with intuitive 
powers beyond those common to members of 
his sex" (pp. 13-14) or “even if we admit that 


La Russie en 1839 was not a very good book ` 


about Russia in 1839 we are confronted with 
the disturbing fact that it was... probably... 
the best of the books about the Russia of Jo- 
seph Stalin" (p. 124). The sections on Custine's 
reasons for going to Russia and the Russian 
sources for his views are far more persuasive. 
While these sections are not, as Kennan ad- 
mits, totally original or definitive, they are no- 
table for their subtle use of indirect evidence 
and for the elegant pen portraits they contain 
of such men as Alexander Turgenev and 
Prince Kozlovskii. Kennan may not have en- 
tirely succeeded in resurrecting Custine, but he 
has certainly enabled us to know Custine bet- 
ter and to read La Russie en 1839 with greater 
understanding than previously. 

Unlike Custine, Parkinson apparently be- 
lieved it the traveler's duty to restrict himself 
to "fact and observation." Parkinson's Russian 
diaries, written when he accompanied the 
young Edward Wilbraham-Bootle on an east- 
ern version of the Grand Tour, concentrate on 
what Parkinson saw, and he saw a good deal. 
Where Custine was often snubbed by the Rus- 
sian aristocracy, who knew his reputation as a 
homosexual and was always hampered by the 
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suspicious Nicholaian bureaucracy, Parkinson 
was received by the best families and was 
greatly assisted by Russian officialdom through- 
out his journey from St. Petersburg as far east 
as Tobolsk and then back to St. Petersburg via 
Astrakhan and the Crimea. Parkinson's dispas- 
sionate if somewhat repetitious and disorgan- 
ized diaries focus on the activities of the court 
and wellborn society in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, but they also include good descrip- 
tions of his provincial tour, especially of the 
dwellings and customs of the non-Russian pop- 
ulation of Siberia, the Caucasus, and the Cri- 
mea. As might be expected from an accom- 
plished traveler but one not too familiar with 
the country and its language, Parkinson details 
the externals of Russian life—food, dress, balls, 
palaces, gossip, and so on. He offers few reflec- 
tions upon the internal workings of Russian so- 
ciety and its institutions aside from those fur- 
nished by his acquaintances, who were usually 
from the English community in St. Petersburg. 
The challenging insights and generalizations of 
a Custine are not present. Mr. William Collier 
lias done a diligent job of editing the diaries, 
providing the reader with a brief introduction 
on Parkinson, a useful map of his trip, and, 
most important, biographical notes on nearly 
all the numerous personages mentioned. One 
regrets, however, that Collier did not explain, 
particularly for the nonspecialist, the diaries' 
many references to major internal develop- 
ments like Catherine's provincial reforms of 
1775+ 
Limited though their accounts may be, both 
Custine and Parkinson offer much to the stu- 
dent of Russian history. Hence we must be 
thankful to Professor Kennan for deepening 
our appreciation of Custine’s work and to Mr. 
Collier for making Parkinson’s diaries availa- 
ble. 
ALLEN SINEL 
University of British Columbia 


EDWARD HALLETT CARR and R. W. DAVIES. Foun- 
dations of a Planned Economy, 1926-1929. Vol- 
ume 1, parts 1 and 2. (A History of Soviet 
Russia.) New York: Macmillan Company. 1969; 
1971. Pp. xv, 452; 453-1023. $12.50 each. 


This is a very long book, crammed with infor- 
mation and examining a great range of issues 
in economic policy and performance in this 
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crucial period for the creation of the Soviet 
planned economy. There are eleven chapters 
on agriculture, four on industry, six on labor, 
seven on trade and distribution, three on 
finance, and seven on planning. In its approxi- 
mately one thousand pages the book manages 
to cover not only the familiar major themes— 
relations with the peasants, the debate on plan- 
ning and industrialization strategy, the decision 
to force the pace to the utmost—but other less 
dramatic and less familiar ones as well, such as 
land tenure, rationing, migration, social insur- 
ance, policy toward cooperatives, and details of 
industrial organization. Economists will be 
able to think of only isolated events or ques- 
tions that might have deserved more treat- 
ment—the 1926 census (and indeed the whole 
role of the Central Statistical Administration), 
the training of economists, or what happened 
to rent as an economic institution. For anyone 
like myself, who has never had a systematic ex- 
posure to the literature of those years, this 
book is an invaluable aid in getting people and 
issues cataloged and chronologies straightened 
out and in helping one to see how all these ele- 
ments fit together. For in addition to its com- 
prehensiveness, the book manages reasonably 
well to show how the various controversies 
were related to each other and also to convey 
the dynamics of their interaction as the deci- 
sion to reject NEP and begin the process of 
forced industrialization matured. 

The biggest section, of course, is on agricul- 
ture, and one of the most intriguing achieve- 
ments of that section is the way it concretizes 
the proposition that agricultural policy was 
complicated by the fact that in Russia the 
modernization of agriculture that had already 
taken place in Western Europe was incomplete 
at the time of the revolution. But it was in 
progress, with an internal dynamics of its own, 
and the Soviet leaders were constantly worried 
whether it could be completed in a way that 
would not inevitably strengthen capitalist tend- 
encies. They had to decide whether the mir 
and other institutions of communal control 
were an aid to socialization or a refuge for ku- 
laks, whether government actions regarding co- 
operatives, mechanization, credit, and size of 
holding, so important for raising productivity 
in agriculture, could be used to strengthen so- 
cialism. | 
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It is a weakness of the book, perhaps, that it 
sticks very close to the sources and the record. 
As Carr makes clear in his introduction, he 
conceives the historian's job here to be one of 
following the.debates over economic policy, de- 
lineating the issues, expounding tle arguments 
on each side, knowing who, and what organiza- 
tions, spoke out for what. In accordance with 
this objective the book is richly garnished with 
long quotations and paraphrases from 
speeches, documents, and articles. But the book 
might have made a.bigger contribution if it 
had been less thorough in the reportage and 
taken its own direction more often in defining 
and investigating some of the issues. 'The work 
is unnecessarily handicapped by virtually ig- 
noring all the other Western research done on 
this period; references to non-Soviet sources 
and interpretations are almost nonexiszent. 
One can understand the authors’ caution to- 
ward the danger of imposing preconceived 
ideas on this mass of material. Nevertheless it 
would have been useful in some cases to take as 
a point of departure some of the questions and 
interpretations others have offered concerning 
some of the puzzles of this period. For exam- 
ple, the book's treatment of the grain crisis 
seems somewhat anemic after the discussion 
that Jerzy Karcz initiated. And it is interesting 
that despite its detailed coverage, the book nei- 
ther does much to alter the commonly held 
views of how the transition to a planned econ- 
omy was made, nor to explain some of the in- 
triguing and unresolved questions about it. I 
would have enjoyed a little more speculation 
on some of these. 

For instance, the section on planning pro- 
vides a fascinating review of the process by 
which the initial draft of the First Five-Year 
Plan got revised ever upward in a kind of com- 
petition between Vesenkha and Gosplan. But 
we do not get much of an idea of how the plan- 
ners and economists involved in this drama ra- 
tionalized it to themselves. How did someone 
like Vainshtein or Groman, who saw very well 
the unrealism of the goals, continue to partici- 
pate in it? Even Strumilin, who in general took 
the teleological line, knew that there were some 
fortresses that Bolsheviks could not storm, but 
acceded to more and more ambitious targets. 
These men's doubts were certainly well 
founded, as subsequent experience showed, and 
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one wonders to what extent the planners really 
got caught up in the enthusiasm of the time 
and to what extent they simply abandoned pro- 
fessional scruples and became lackeys of brute 
political compulsion. In general the book does 
not do much to convey the human drama that 
the industrialization decision involved, as we re- 
alize all the more by contrast with some other 
incidents recounted, as in the discussion of how 
Tomskii was crushed in the struggle over the 
role of the trade unions. 

A second such issue is the decision to use 
force on the peasants—this is left as obscure as 
ever. Indeed this book heightens the perplexity 
I have always felt about this matter by its de- 
tailed demonstration that all the party leaders 
had accepted Lenin's conclusion that the fu- 
ture of the revolution depended on the smychka 
with the peasants. Even the members of the 
opposition and those whom one thinks of 
as hardliners in other respects—Dzerzhinsky, 
Trotsky, Smilga—all shared a seemingly sincere 
conviction that use of force against the peas- 
ants was inadmissible. Even Preobrazhensky, 
despite his view that the peasant must be ex- 
ploited, seems to have been convinced that this 
would have to be done in a way that did not 
involve a direct assault against the mass of the 
peasantry. Moreover, as Carr and Davies show 
clearly, when the grain crises of 1927-28 drove 
the leaders to forget this lesson of the war com- 
munism period, it was dramatically demon- 
strated all over again. This volume stops short 
of the date when collectivization actually 
began, but certainly does nothing to show that 
a shift of opinion was taking place toward 
some rationally arguable position that could 
accept the implications of the superindustriali- 
zation plan for the crucial relationship with the 
peasants. 

One cannot help wondering in connection 
with both these issues how: the rank-and-file 
party members saw these controversies and how 
they reacted to them. They must have followed 
the discussions in which responsible and re- 


spected leaders and experts indicated doubts. 


about the plan; they had studied Lenin’s ideas 
on the smychka and through the struggle with 
the Left opposition had been instructed in the 
convictions of the current leadership about its 
importance. It was these people who knew at 
first hand from the experience of carrying out 
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the repressive methods of grain collection in 
1927-28 what a direct assault on the peasants 
meant. It seems to me that at the end of the 
twenties Stalin was objectively wrong and the 
moderates were right on these fundamental is- 
sues. One wonders why the moderates seemed 
so impotent in rousing any lower level support 
for their views. It is intriguing that Roy Med- 
vedev, desperately trying to understand why 
Soviet society took this fateful wrong turning, 
seems to feel that the moderates deserve some 
blame. Perhaps the question of how general 
party opinion tended on these issues will be- 
come clearer in the volume on politics in 
1926-29, which Carr has promised, but this is 
one point where economic and political ques- 
tions are inseparable, and the authors’ effort to 
explain this turn in economic policy remains 
incomplete. 

ROBERT W. CAMPBELL 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington 


ANTONY C. SUTTON. Western Technology and 
Soviet Economic Development, 1930 to 1945. 
Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, Stanford 
University. 1971. Pp. xxiv, 401. $12.50. 


The massive infusion of advanced Western 
technology is a prime explanation for Soviet 
economic growth during the early Five-Year 
^ Plans. This is the thesis of this interesting and 
important book, the second in a three-volume 
study. Western aid from 1930 to 1945 was 
much greater than during the 1920s and took 
the form of technical assistance agreements 
rather than concessions. Under these agree- 
ments Western firms, mainly American and 
German, undertook to design, construct, equip, 
and help to start a large number of key in- 
dustrial plants in priority sectors. These were 
the “giants” of the First Five-Year Plan. Dr. 
Sutton’s findings accord with Stalin’s quoted 
statement that about two-thirds of the large in- 
dustrial enterprises were built with American 
help. Indeed, Dr. Sutton posits an “inability 
hypothesis"—that the Soviet Union could not 
have launched a successful industrialization ef- 
fort without Western assistance. The author 
finds a strong, positive association between the 
growth of output in individual industries and 
the extent of Western technical aid. 
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Although the technical assistance agreements 
were most important, the Soviets also obtained 
Western technology by extensive industrial 
copying and acquisition of technical literature. 
The study includes evidence on the manner in 
which concession agreements were liquidated 
and the extent to which the technical assist- 
ance agreements were honored. Also considered 
is the large role played by lend-lease during 
World War II in keeping the Soviet industrial 
plant afloat and modern and in providing a 
basis for rapid recovery after 1945. 

While scholars have recognized the role 
played by Western firms in early Soviet eco- 


nomic development, the scale and significance ` 


of this factor have been underestimated. Dr. 
Sutton presents a wealth of detailed informa- 
tion from primary sources with meticulous care 
for documentation. The evidence will serve 
both to correct underestimates of the role of 
Western technology in fueling the Soviet indus- 
trialization take-off and to provide important 
technical detail for use in studies of individual 
industries. 

The book is marred in places by a somewhat 
polemical style; the facts should have been al- 
lowed to speak for themselves. The general 
analysis of the role of technological transfers in 
economic development is less satisfactory. In 
the Soviet case the technical evidence provided 
in this study needs to be integrated with trade, 
investment, production, and other data availa- 
ble for the period. The "inability hypothesis" 
needs further testing. Ability or lack of it aside, 
the Soviets clearly made the rational choice of 
adopting the quickest and cheapest method 
—to obtain experienced assistance and the 
latest plant and equipment from the West. 

GERTRUDE E. SCHROEDER 
University of Virginia 


LOREN R. GRAHAM. Science and Philosophy in 
the Soviet Union. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1972. Pp. xii, 584, xvi. $15.00. 


This interesting and well-written book offers a 
philosophical analysis of seven areas of modern 
scientific development in the Soviet Union: 
quantum mechanics, relativity theory, cosmol- 
ogy and cosmogony, genetics, the origin of life, 
structural chemistry, cybernetics, and the rela- 
tionship of physiology to psychology. Most of 
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these topics have already been discussed in the 
West, some with more competence and in more 
significant detail. Professor Graham's contribu- 
tion lies primarily in bringing together the dif. 
fuse Western criticism of the ideological inter- 
ference with scientific development in the 
Soviet Union and in making a careful effort to 
elevate the discussion above the customary emo- 
tional and propagandistic involvement. The 
author has been guided by the idea that “as a 
philosophy of science, dialectical materialism 
has been significant in the Soviet Union, not in 
promoting or hindering fields of science as a 
whole, but rather in subtle areas of interpreta- 
tion" (p. 8). | 

Professor Graham has sought to transcend 
the Western overconcern with the ideolozical 
dimension of the Soviet philosophy of science; 
he has tried "to emphasize the more philosoph- 
ically interesting, rather than politically dra- 
matic aspects of the relation between Soviet 
philosophy and science" (p. 434). Althougà he 
does not like the word "ideology," which does 
not appear in the index, he readily admits that 
his book is the result of a study of Soviet scien- 
tific and philosophical works “written at times 
of varying political pressures’—that he has 
been attuned to the vicissitudes ir: the relation- 
ship of ideology to science. 

Despite the author's stated intention to 
avoid ideological discussion, ideology is the 
central notion of his book: he has examinec 
only those scientific theories and orientations 
that have figured prominently in ideolcgical 
debates and party interference. Indeed he has 
little use for the sciences that have been 
spared from overt and readily discernible ideo- 
logical entanglement. For example, he com- 
pletely ignores mathematics—the queen cf So- 
viet science—because of its minimal, and too 
subtle, ideological involvement. The same goes 
for many other sciences ranging from crystal- 
lography to microbiology. 

Professor Graham views philosophy only in- 
asmuch as it serves as a bridge between science 
and ideology. He completely overlooks several 
branches of the philosophy of science that have 
been relatively isolated from ideology. For ex- 
ample, he fully ignores the logic of scientiäc in- 
quiry, an area that at the present time vepre- 
sents the highest level of Soviet philosophical 
sophistication. The philosophy of mathematics, 
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one of the subtlest and most erudite branches 
of Soviet philosophy, has managed to stay 
aloof from ideology and, for that reason, has es- 
caped Professor Graham's attention. In gen- 
eral by relying on ideology as a criterion ‘for 
selecting the topics of discussion, he has con- 
centrated on the institutional weaknesses of So- 
viet science. . 
An excellent guide to the intricacies and 
subtleties of Soviet ideology, the book draws 
only a limited picture of the interaction of So- 
viet science and philosophy. The author has 
presented more names than ideas and has made 
no effort to rise above the interaction of philos- 
ophy and specific problems of selected sciences. 
Chapters on structural chemistry and cosmol- 
ogy should have been omitted for, as they now 
stand, they add very little to the understanding 
“either of Soviet science or of Soviet philosophy. 
Despite its fragmentary nature, its elementary 
philosophical stance, and its rather naive 
suggestions to Soviet scientists on how to make 
dialectical materialism more responsive to the 
needs of modern science, the book contains 
many interesting and challenging statements 
elucidating the unique features of the intellec- 
tual climate in which the Soviet philosophers 
and scientists work. A careful reader of this 
well-researched volume will be able to recog- 
nize an important trend in the evolution of the 
relationship of Soviet philosophy to science 
since the waning days of Stalin's reign. Under 
Stalin, the function of philosophy was to run a 
constant campaign of ideological purification 
in the house of science; since the early 1960s 
the function of philosophy has been to make 
Soviet ideology—and dialectical materialism as 
its philosophical code—more responsive to, and 
tolerant of, the needs of modern science. 
ALEXANDER VUCINICH 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


SVEN ALLARD. Russia and the Austrian State 
Treaty: A Case Study of Soviet Policy in Eu- 
rope. University Park: Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. 248. $7.95. 


Sven Allard was Sweden’s minister to Vienna 
when the Austrian State Treaty was concluded 
in 1955. As a friend of State Secretary Bruno 
Kreisky, Allard was something of a participant 
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observer in the negotiations that led to the set- 
tlement. This is what he details in his memoirs 
and reflections (the subtitle, À Case Study, is 
something of a misnomer). Fewer than one 
hundred pages deal directly with the Austrian 
negotiations; but these do contain interesting 
details, based largely on. Allard’s conversations 
with Soviet diplomats and Austrian officials 
and on his occasional role as an intermediary. 

Why, after years of stalemate and stubborn 
refusal to budge, did Moscow in the spring of 
1955 display uncommon speed and flexibility 
in driving toward agreement, dropping its ear- 
lier demands and accepting the proclamation 
of Austria’s neutrality, which it had earlier 
scorned? Allard argues cogently that the shift 
was not due to outside pressure, but primarily 
to a basic change in the Soviet foreign policy 
line coincident with Khrushchev’s ascendancy. 
The author might have pointed to the simulta- 
neous Soviet efforts to improve relations with 
Finland, West Germany, Yugoslavia, and 
Japan. 

There remains the problem of the relative 
weight of domestic factors (Khrushchev's dyna- 
mism victorious over Molotov’s rigor mortis di- 
plomacy) and foreign pressures and constraints 
(Soviet efforts to forestall the adherence of 
France and West Germany to NATO). Allard 
correctly stresses the dissimilarity of the 
Austrian and German problems. On balance, 
Austria’s place in the NATO controversy seems 
marginal at best. 

Unfortunately, Allard devotes considerable 
space to a reiteration of the familiar “pro- . 
tracted conflict” view of Soviet policy. He 
keeps reminding the reader that "concessions" 
are, to Soviet political strategists, no more than 
tactical devices that do not weaken their com- 
mitment to global objectives. It is a thankless 
task for him to show that the Soviet with- 
drawal from Austria was meant to “further the 
expansion of the world communist movement.” 
While it does not greatly affect his account of 
the negotiations to which he was privy, this 
broader perspective remains, at best, unproven 
and superfluous for a parsimonious interpreta- 
tion. It is misleading insofar as the author in- 
sists on its continued relevance for Soviet be- 
havior. | 

ALEXANDER DALLIN 
Stanford University 
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M. A. SHABAN. The ‘Abbdsid Revolution. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. 
xxii, 181. $14.50. 


M. A. SHABAN. Islamic History, A.D. 600—750 
(4.H. 132): A New Interpretation. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 196. 
$10.50. 

In recent years there have been fewer special- 
ists writing about the period of Islamic history 
from the death of the Prophet to the ‘Abbäsid 
revolution. Readers have thus tended to rely 
on the standard works of Wellhausen, Becker, 
Gibb, Dennett, and others. The two works here 
reviewed are attempts at a remedy, for 
they draw on a number of recent studies and 
propose some new interpretations. 

Growing out of the author's Ph.D. thesis, The 
Abbäsid Revolution is a summary of the polit- 
ical relations between the Arabs and their gov- 
ernors in Khurasan, and the caliphate from the 
time of the first Muslim expedition there in 
651 until the establishment of the 'Abbasid cal- 
iphate in 750. Though the last chapter of the 
work reviews developments leading up to the 
revolution and including the distinctive role of 
Abu Muslim and the Khurasanis, the work is 
not directly a study of all the factors leading to 
that revolution. In his discussion of sources the 
author suggests the utility of a number of 
works he used in addition to the standard ones. 
He identifies one manuscript as a copy of a 
work of ibn A'tham reporting directly accounts 
of al-Mada'ini (d. 859); and the author suggests 
that al-Mada’ini’s accounts known through 
other works may be better interpreted. Other 
little-known sources are also discussed. Never- 
theless as indicated by the footnotes (and in 
spite of the jacket blurb) the principal argu- 
ments of the work must rely mainly on already 
known and accessible sources. 

Though the author reviews briefly some con- 
clusions of other writers and suggests where 
they went astray in their interpretations, he is 
not able to take the time to analyze the argu- 
ments of some of those writers and to discuss 
fully precisely what they were saying. Particu- 
larly Wellhausen’s arguments, a number of 
which indeed want correcting, could have been 
better summarized. No writers of stature today 
equate Shi'ism and Iranians nor analyze in 
terms of simplistic Semitic-Iranian racism. And 


yet neither the Arabistic nor the Persophile Is- 
lamic historian has satisfactorily accounted for 
the Arabized and Islamized “Iranian cultural 


revival" under the Transoxanian Samanids. 


three centuries after the Prophet's death; nor 
have the Islamic literary and philosophical 
works of the intervening period, especially 


under the early ‘Abbasids, been satisfactcrily . 


related (or shown to be unrelated) to that re- 
vival. 

The author commences The ‘Ablidsid Revolu- 
tion with a discussion of the geographical and 
political situation of Khurasan at the time of 
the first conquests; he then proceeds to discuss 
in succeeding chapters the later political devel- 
opments with an eye to social and economic 
factors such as the problem of Arab settlement 
around Merv. In various places he suggests 
how apparently conflicting statements may be 
understood. His thesis is unexceptionable: the 
importance of understanding the relation of 
political control of Khurasan (and other prov- 
inces by implication) in the struggles of the 
Umayyad caliphs to build centralized bureau- 
cratic controls and to develop a viable basis of 
power. The centrifugal tendencies at work, 
particularly as represented by the tribesmen, 
are well illustrated by the Khurasani situation, 
though unique factors were also present in that 
province. He shows that instead of larger uni- 
tary blocs of tribesmen groups began to form 
having at least for the moment mutual inter- 
ests; and that, as the governors änd finally the 
Umayyad caliphs were forced to rely on one or 
ahother of these basically unstable coalitions, 
they were willy-nilly caught up in them and 
hence lost control of a stable basis of support. 
On the whole the narrative of the work is 
tightly written and well argued; there is not 
space here for a specific review of each of the 
author's arguments. When placed in context of 
the pains of the quickly growing empire and 
the increasing need for its consolidation, his 
discussion of al-Hajjaj's policies, Qutayba's re- 
volt, and Sulayman's failure to maintain his 
predecessors' policies is persuasive. Al-Hajjaj. 
‘Abd al-Malik, and Walid saw the situation 
one way; yet Sulayman could not himself be 
master and try simply to follow their footsteps. 
particularly when to do so appeared in fact to 
be leading to certain blow-up. The change rep- 
resented by the accession of ‘Umar II is proof of 
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the author's contention. Here and there he sug- 
gests that interests other than political are at 
work, though he seldom discusses them. Even 
the appeal of Alid loyalism is principally un- 
derstood in a political context, for he bases-his 
analysis on various conceptions of the groups 
of the role of Amir al-Mu'minin as head of the 
Muslim community, and he says little about 
such opposition in other provinces than Khura- 
san, nor does he discuss the diffuse but impor- 
tant pious opposition to the Umayyads among 
legal circles. 

Unfortunately there are a number of mis- 
printed dates, which, however, can usually be 
easily restored contextually. The ‘Abbasid Rev- 
olution is an important work for anyone who 
wishes to gain an insight into the relations of 
the emerging central government with Khura- 
san. 

Islamic History, . . . A New Interpretation 
seems less tightly handled. Again the title in- 
cludes more than the contents. The work is a 
discussion of the constantly changing relation- 
ships between the conquering Arab tribesmen 
and their interactions in the various provinces 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the devel- 
oping centralizing Islamic “government” that 
was attempting to exert its will everywhere. 
That focus, already suggested in The ‘Abbasid 
Revolution, is indeed a key for understanding 
many of the events of the period, but the au- 
thor does not discuss relationships to these of 
other influences: religious or idealistic motives, 
cultural developments, or relationships with 
the Byzantines. The political developments he 
does trace are, he believes, motivated practi- 
cally exclusively by economic considerations. 
The work is outspokenly revisionist. Again 
there is no space for a detailed analysis of the 
arguments made. I have indicated elsewhere 


that two of the author’s unique interpretations 
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are outstanding: the term “qurra’,” usually un- 
derstood by both the Muslim chroniclers and 
modern students as "Qur'an Reciters" (pietists 
who fought on both sides at Sifin and who 
formed the genesis of the later pious opposi- 
tion to the Umayyads) he reads as a corruption 
of "qurrà"—"people of the villages," that is, 
Arab tribesmen who wanted to hold on to the 
Iraqi villages they felt were theirs by right of 
conquest. Hence he sees seventh-century Khar- 
iji (ex-qurra’) activity as a continuation of that 
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desire. Second, he sees “Qays” and "Yemen" as 
terms to be understood not in the sense of 
north and south Arabian divisions but as rep- 
resenting the polarization of those tribesmen 
who stood for Arab-Muslim hegemony un- 
mixed with the conquered peoples (Qays), and 
those who admitted assimilation with the con- 
quered (Yemen). 

REUBEN W. SMITH 

University of Chicago 


ROBERT L. DANIEL. American Philanthropy in 
the Near East, 1820-1960. Athens: Ohio Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. xiii, 322. $10.00. 


This well-written book is further evidence of 
the gratifying interest of young scholars in 
American relations with the Near and Middle 
East. It is a painstaking but readable account 
of private American efforts of a charitable na- 
ture, from the relief work of Samuel Gridley 
Howe in Greece in the 1820s to the projects of 
the Near East Foundation in the 1950s. Since 
philanthropy came to the area in the wake of 
evangelism, much of the book deals with mis- 
sions. Whatever the reader's view of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, he will be obliged to admit 
that it produced some striking personalities, 
among them Eli Smith, who designed an Ara- 
bic script for printing, and Homan Hallock, 
the master printer of the Beirut mission who 
cast the type for.it. Even more remarkable, per- 
haps, was the career of Cyrus Hamlin of Bebek 
Seminary (later Robert College). Hamlin was 
an inspired tinkerer who could make anything 
work, a valuable quality in the technologically 
innocent Middle East. Daniel handles Ham- 
lin's mechanical triumphs effectively; indeed, 
the author's picture of Hamlin is more pleas- 
ing than that of the missionary's own autobiog- 
raphy, whose boasting turns the reader off. 
Philanthropy was never the intent but 
merely the outgrowth of evangelism. The mis- 
sion schools were handicapped by the lack of 
auxiliary services such as medicine, hospitals, 
and printing. Moreover, the missionaries real- 
ized that purely evangelical teaching restricted 
their influence to local Protestant minorities. 
Broadening the curriculum made the mission- 
aries’ work available to a wider segment of the 
population and led eventually to a measure of 
secularization in their institutions and the 
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emergence of one of them, the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, as the leading educational 
center of the region. An adequate account of 
such diverse efforts over so wide an area runs 
the risk of stupefying rather than enlightening 
the reader, but Professor Daniel has succeeded 
admirably in being exhaustive without being 
exhausting. 

I have only two complaints. The statement 
on page 116 that "later evidence" showed the 
Armenians to be more the aggressors than the 
Turks in the massacres of 1894-95 requires 
some suggestion of what the later evidence was. 
Daniel should also be aware of the strong pro- 
'Turkish bias of conservative British opinion, 
which probably accounts for such an extraordi- 
nary charge. I must also take strong exception 
to the characterization of Admiral Bristol as 
"even-handed." Callous, garrulous, and bigoted 
are the appropriate adjectives. I would as soon 
call Stalin evenhanded. 

These objections should not obscure the 
worth of a book that seems destined to 
be—and deserves to be—the standard work on 
its subject. 

JAMES B. GIDNEY 
Kent State University 
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AMRY VANDENBOSCH. South Africa and the 
World: The Foreign Policy of Apartheid. [Lex- 
ington:] University Press of Kentucky. 1970. 
Pp. viii, 308. $8.50. 


Domestically, and in its foreign relations, 
South Africa poses a difficult dilemma for 
Western countries, particularly for the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In both these 
countries there is a strongly felt abhorrence for 
the discriminatory racial policies that South 
Africa buttresses with a complicated parapher- 
nalia of laws. Yet both the United Kingdom and 
the United States have long-standing trade and 
financial relations with South Africa that ap- 
pear to be expanding under the stimulus of 
high returns of profit. While these relations 
might seem to provide means of exerting influ- 
ence on South Africa to relax its discriminatory 
practices against its black population and in- 
deed are sometimes justified as providing chan- 
nels for so doing, there is little if any evidence 
that in practice they have had such an effect. 
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Condemnation in the United Nations and, 
when still a member, in the Commonwealth 
has had no more effect, however, and no major 
power has shown signs of willingness to back 
up its criticism with any forceful measures. 
Hence the dilemma remains, a source of politi- 
cal embarrassment to the West and of impo- 
tent fury to most of the non-Western world. 

In his detailed and carefully presented work, 
South Africa and the World: The Foreign Pol- 
icy of Apartheid, Professor Amry Vandenbosch 
of Kentucky University follows step by step the 
debates within the ruling white minority over 
what lines of foreign policy should be followed 
to maximize South Africa's external contacts 
without endangering its internal racial policy. 
The first part of his presentation is chronologi- 
cal and of particular interest in its reminder 
that South African politicians of all political 
persuasions have always been concerned over 
potential danger from the north. In this 
perspective the advantages to South Africa of 
both its "outward thrust" and "dialogue" with 
certain African-controlled states are clearly 
manifest. The more topical chapters that fol. 
low on subjects like South Africa's withdrawal, 
or, as he says, "expulsion" from the Common- 
wealth in 1961 and on the position of Indians in 
South Africa and Southwest Africa are neces- 
sarily scanty and do not break fresh ground. It 
is convenient, however, to have the long 
sweep of South Africa's external relations 
treated in a single volume to match the far 
more common book-length studies of South Af- 
rica's domestic policies. 

GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
Northwestern University 
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BRIAN E. MCKNIGHT. Village and Bureaucracy in 
Southern Sung China. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 219. $10.00. 


The period from the mid-tenth to the mid-thir- 
teenth century, or the period before the Mon- 
gols, was a great divide in the long history of 
Sung China. There was a well-regulated civil 
service, analyzed in the pioneering work of E. 
A. Kracke, Jr.; amazing urbanization witnessed 
by Marco Polo, vividly described by a French 
scholar (Jacques Gernet), and recently seen by 
President Nixon at Hangchou, the southern 
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Sung capital; and expanding trade, amply 
shown by a Japanese scholar, Yoshinobu Shiba, 
whose work has an abridged English transla- 
tion by Mark Ervin. This period, frequently 
discussed for its fine arts and often mentioned 
for its Neo-Confucianism and Zen Buddhism, 
was neither feudal, despotic, nor "early mod- 
ern" as some textbooks put it but a "neo-tradi- 
tional" stage of development with new, infol- 
iating growth rooted in China's ancient heritage 
that went on without drastic changes in its 
basic structure until the nineteenth century. 
This case is an indispensable one in compara- 
tive studies on the background of moderniza- 
tion. Yet, because much of the historical 
sources centered around the imperial govern- 
ment, the great cities, and remarkable activities 
such as trading and so on, present-day scholar- 
ship likewise barely touches the tip of a huge 
iceberg. At least eighty per cent of the Sung 
population, probably over one hundred mil- 
lions, had little to do with the local govern- 
ment office within the city walls except through 
its agents: the native clerical subbureaucracy 
and a variety of service personnel. Our igno- 
rance of this reality is now much reduced 
thanks to this admirable publication. The au- 
thor demonstrates the same fine qualities he 
has learned from his master, Professor Kracke: 
research meticulously carried out, detailed find- 
ings concisely depicted, broad generalizations 
modestly drawn, and.bibliography in Chinese 
and Japanese language aided by short annota- 
tions. 

Apart from a very few technical points that 
might be in dispute, the significance of this val- 
uable book goes beyond Sinology. In early 
Sung the local service personnel were drafted 
for limited terms without pay; by late Sung 
they were selected from the clerks and their sons 
or other relatives who were prepared to take 
on the task and be paid for it as a profession. 
Their normal remuneration came from ear- 
marked funds or local assessments and their ex- 
tralegal income from corrupting and abusive 
practices within the customary bounds, loosely 
supervised by scholar-official magistrates ap- 
pointed by the imperial government. The shift 
from requisitioned service to paid professional 
service reflected a basic change. The author be- 
lieves that Chinese society from then on be- 
came more open than before, in the sense that 
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status was no longer the only class distinction 
when wealth became recognized as a separate 
variable. Though in basic agreement, I would 
not go quite that far. It was a change from as- 
criptive status of the previous aristocratic eras 
to achieved status, but the politically achieved 
status, chiefly that of the civil servants or schol- 
ar-officials, still. far outranked the economically 
achieved status based on wealth. Nor does 
the Weberian dichotomy—ascription versus 
achievement—fit well in China's case. Since so- 
ciety continued to be strongly status oriented, 
the achieved status took on the characteristics 
of the previous ascriptive kind. 

Congratulations to the author lead to the 
hope that he will in future researches relate his 
major finding—the structural stability of the 
Chinese village and its subbureaucracy—to 
two much broader questions that are paradoxi- 
cally related to one another: how did the sta- 
bility break down during rebellions, and how 
was it revived when order was restored under 
the same dynasty or a new one that applied the 
same system? 

JAMES T. C. LIU 
Princeton University 


SHIGERU NAKAYAMA. À History of Japanese As- 
tronomy: Chinese Background and Western Im- 
pact. (Harvard-Yenching Institute, Monograph 
Series, Volume 18. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 329. $10.00. 


The uniqueness of Japan's geographical and 
historical position as a meeting place of the 
Chinese and Western intellectual traditions 
gives this first comprehensive history of Japa- 
nese astronomy an appeal which transcends the 
confines of that country and that subject. The 
author recognizes three distinct cultural phases 
characterized by the domination of Chinese 
influence from the sixth to the sixteenth cen- 
turies (pt. 1), its confrontation with that from 
the West about 1600 to 1720 (pt. 2), and the 
deliberate policy of westernization which was 
fully effective by 1880 (pt. 3). The specific ob- 
jectives of his scholarly and original work are 
"to describe Japanese adaptation of traditional 
Chinese astronomy . . . and to examine Japa- 
nese reception of the cosmologic schemes, mech- 
anistic philosophies, and astronomical tech- 
niques developed in Europe before and after 
the Scientific Revolution," there being no evi- 
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dence of any reciprocal influence from within 
Japan upon the main currents of world scien- 
tific thought. 

In his discussion of Chinese influences the 
author contrasts the scope and purpose of as- 
trology and astronomy by stressing the associa- 
tion of the former with irregular or excep- 
tional phenomena and the latter with regular 
periodically recurrent ones. The criterion of 
predictability is therefore the fundamental 
methodological distinction between the art of 
judicial and horoscopic astrology and the scien- 
tific technique of calendar making, which used 
to constitute two major departments of the he- 
reditary Office of the Grand Astrologer in 
China and of the closely analagous Yin-Yang 
Board in Japan, Lunar and solar eclipses, once 
they were seen to be predictable, played little 
part in astrological prognostications; whereas 
they were occasionally used to provide observa- 
tional checks upon the accuracy of the luniso- 
lar calendar that was adopted as the basis of 
civil time-reckoning in Japan until the begin- 
ning of the present century. However, the high 
frequency of calendrical reforms both in China 
and in Japan owed less to astronomical tests 
than to the belief of oriental rulers that their 
mandate to govern was received from heaven; 
hence that changes which they imposed in 
their kingdoms ought to be reflected in the pat- 
tern of celestial everits. 

The third major aspect of Chinese astron- 
omy, which was destined to have little influ- 
ence in Japan prior to the eighteenth century, 
was cosmology. The author's reconstruction of 
two ancient cosmological traditions (see ch. 4) 
reveals that they were almost completely unin- 
fluenced by the rather sophisticated algebraic 
techniques employed in astrology and calendri- 
cal calculations. There is an interesting paral- 
lel here with Aristotelian physical cosmology 
and Ptolemaic mathematical astronomy in the 
West; an essential difference being that plane- 
tary motions do not form part of the cosmolog- 
ical scheme. The absence of a unified geometric 
conception prevented the Japanese from devel- 
oping a rational cosmology as was achieved in 
the West and from recognizing that the pres- 
ence of the planets does indeed affect the accu- 
racy of their lunisolar calendar. Japanese trans- 
lations (via Dutch) of extremely popular works 
like George Adams's treatise on the Copernican 


system and John Keill's introduction to New- 
tonian physics and astronomy became available 
only at the end of the eighteenth century and 
could not be fully understood in isolation from 
the cultural environment that had given them 
birth. This latter problem coupled with the 
linguistic barrier, and not religious opposition, 
was primarily responsible for the time lag in 
the transmission of the numerous Jesuit scien- 
tific treatises that began filtering into Japan 
following the relaxation in 1720 of an earlier 
governmental ban imposed upon them. 

The only way for the Japanese to benefit 
fully from the advantages of Western civiliza- 
tion was to develop new trading links, to es- 
tablish educational institutions that would 
promote Western ideas, and to become fully 
involved in world scientific affairs. The author 
makes no reference to Commodore Matthew 
Perry's gunboat diplomacy in the nineteenth- 
century westernization of Japan; he seems 
rather to regard this process as a conscious po- 
litical choice of a pathway to progress which 
recognized the superiority of Western scientific 
and technical development over that of the 
Chinese. The fact that none of the existing 
philosophies of Buddhism, Confucianism, and 
Shintoism had either contributed to or hind- 
ered the advancement of science—in marked 
contrast to the role of the Church in Western 
Europe—was of immense psychological signifi- 
cance in enabling the Japanese to adapt their 
civilization quickly to the new demands im- 
posed by this joint scientific and industrial rev- 
olution without abandoning their cultural her- 
itage or their national identity. 

Being very heavily documented by Chinese, 
Japanese, and Western language sources, this 
nicely illustrated and well-produced work is 
full of novel and interesting details. It can be 
warmly recommended not only to specialists 
who want to know more about the technical as- 
pects of Chinese and Japanese astronomy dis- 
cussed in the text and in the ten appendixes 
but also to historians of ideas interested in the 
question of how far the structure of Westerr 
science is founded upon physical laws embody- 
ing some absolute truth or merely upon rela- 
tive norms emergent from our own indebted- 
ness to the Greco-Roman tradition. 

ERIC G. FORBES 
University of Edinburgh 
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GEORGE M. BECKMANN et al. Dilemmas of Growth 
in Prewar Japan. Edited by JAMES WILLIAM 
MORLEY. (Studies in the Modernization of 
Japan, Number 6.) Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press for the Conference on Modern 
Japan of the Association for Asian Studies. 


1971. Pp. ix, 527. $12.50. 


This volume marks the final collection of arti- 
cles from the Conference on Modern Japan of 
the Association for Asian Studies, It concen- 
trates on the two pre-World War II decades 
and the shift from the modernization trail 
blazed during the Meiji period. These interwar 
years are manifestly treated as a “dark valley of 
Japanese experience," a time of disenchant- 
ment and failure. Attention is riveted to the 
question "What went wrong?" as the authors 
elucidate dynamics of stalling growth processes 
and the nation's drift into military domination 
and the disastrous Pacific War. 

In his introduction Professor Morley defines 
the relevance of this experience for determin- 
ing an acceptable concept of modernization. 
He provides an incisive précis of historical 
scholarship and summarizes thematic ap- 
proaches of modernization studies. Citing cer- 
tain basic growth trends for the period, Morley 
notes that economically productivity showed 
growth over time, but not uniformly; that so- 
cially there was growing equality but probably 
less individuation; and that intellectually ra- 
tional secular thought retrogressed increasingly 
to irrationality. 

Ten substantive articles divided into politi- 
cal and military, economic and social, and in- 
tellectual sections follow and tend to support 
prevailing explanations in terms of a syndrome 
of faltering parliamentary democracy. They 
also serve as heuristic sources suggesting new 
avenues of investigation and interpretation 
and are a stimulating basis for conducting fruit- 
ful binational collaborative researches. Robert 
A. Spaulding shows how revisionist bureaucrats 
alied with militarists and provided much le- 
galistic ingenuity and substantive thought for 
Japan's move to the right. Chihiro Hosoya em- 
phasizes foreign policymakers’ failure. to halt 
the disintegration of communications and deci- 
sion-making structures. Akira Iriye illustrates 
the military's failure to comprehend the inter- 
relatedness of the China War, the Southeast 
Asia question, and American policy. George 
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Beckmann recounts the left-wing's defeat by 
the power structure. Ronald Dore and Tsu- 
tomu Ouchi ask why there was not stronger re- 
sistance to the army, and they conclude that 
Japan's unique rural collectivist ideal was a 
transcendent moral authority thwarting indi-- 
vidualism, the major source of opposition. Hugh 
Patrick criticizes leaders for an inconsistent de- 
flationary policy that stifled economic growth. 
Arthur Tiedemann indicates zaibatsu desire for 
a friendly environment but their noninvolve- 
ment in solving social problems. James B. 
Crowley examines the internationalist Showa 
Research Association intellectuals who ran 
afoul of parochial national interest crusaders. 
Tetsuo Najita analyzes Nakano Seigo and the 
Meiji Restoration spirit revival theme for pro- 
moting national unity and direction, Peter 
Duus's study of liberal defector Gyama Ikuo il- 
lustrates how fumbling parliamentary processes 
brought disillusionment to intellectuals at- 
tracted to democratic political ideals. 

In the concluding section Kentarö Hayashi's 
speculative comparison of Japan and Germany 
might be more edifying for readers if placed in 
the introduction. Professor E. O. Reischauer's 
constructive advocacy of alternative questions 
and approaches to this failure thesis is quite 
convincing. While conceding that these re- 
searches seem to indicate "a broad causal rela- 
tionship between imbalanced growth and even- 
tual instability," he also offers the caveat that 
for now we must view these articles as sugges- 
tive until we learn more about what happened. 
Yet there is much in this book that seems des- 
tined to prove seminal for ascertaining precisely 
what did happen. Dilemmas of Growth in Pre- 
war Japan merits very careful reading. 

G. RALPH FALCONERI 
University of Oregon 


GEOFFREY SERLE. The Rush to Be Rich: A His- 
tory of the Colony of Victoria, 1883-1889. 
[Carlton:] Melbourne University Press. 1971. 
Pp. x, 392. $9.90. 


Dr. Serle's pioneer study of colonial Victoria in 
the 1880s is a painstaking, thorough, and often 
brilliant piece of research. He builds on T'he 
Golden Age (1963), his penetrating study of 
Victoria in the 1850s, by using the opening 
chapter of The Rush to Be Rich to provide a 
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brief and tantalizing bridge between 1860 and 
1880. He promises a third volume on the grim 
1890s, His main theme, how British migrants 
and their families built their model of a better 
England in the Antipodes, is lucidly developed 
in five sections entitled “Politics,” “Eco- 
nomics,” "Religion," "Nationality," and “The 
High Boom Years" He promises more details 
on education, culture, and feminism in the 
next volume. He embellishes with an insight- 
ful choice of material the final section on a phys- 
ical description of Melbourne and on sport, 
art, music, painting, architecture, and the 
theatre. "Marvellous Melbourne" expanded at 
the amazing rate of fifty-seven per cent in the 
decade and, incidentally, had the worst smell- 
ing sewers and rivers Although Melbourne 
dominates the book, the Western, Wimmera, 
Mallee, and Gippsland districts receive their 
due. 

Because Victorians in general carelessly de- 
stroyed diaries, correspondence, and other pa- 
pers, Dr. Serle depends on newspaper files, con- 
temporary writings, and government records 
(particularly parliamentary debates and royal 
commissions) to bring to life the main person- 
alities, such as politicians like Alfred Deakin, 
newspapermen like David Syme, judges like 
George Higinbotham, and preachers like Dr. 
Charles Strong. In addition, Dr. Serle has made 
unusually careful use of unpublished B.A. 
M.A., and Ph.D. theses. Indeed his footnotes 
are true mines of information, and the ap- 
pended bibliography is only a selection from 
these. 

Dr. Serle has reached certain conclusions: (1) 
Politics, though fierce and partisan, were on a 
higher level than earlier historians have im- 
plied. Dr. Serle is to be congratulated for clari- 
fying the intricacies of civil service legislation, 
the politics of railway construction, and the va- 
garies of land legislation. (2) In religion he 
found the bitter rivalries were taken more seri- 
ously by the immigrants than by their native- 
born children, though temperance remained an 
emotionally charged religious issue for all. (3) 
In economics Dr. Serle admits that only rough 
conclusions can be reached regarding the effect 
of protection on industrial growth. Further- 
more he feels that most working men remained 
untouched by trades unions. (4) Regarding the 
boom of 1888 he feels that the research on the 
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major scandals by Michael Cannon in The 
Land, Boomers (1966) is accurate but that some 
of his conclusions and inferences need exten- 
sive qualification. Dr. Serle shows that the 
boom was founded on city building and sub- 
urban development where houses entered the 
golden age of jerry building. Even so upright a 
figure as Deakin allowed his name to be at- 
tached to numerous dubious ventures. (5) In 
treating colonial nationalism Dr. Serle clarifies 
the divided loyalties of the Scots and the Irish. 
He also analyzes the Victorian contributions to 
imperialism in New Guinea, the New He- 
brides, and Fiji; to the federation movement; 
to prejudices against the Chinese; and to the 
invasion scares provided by Russie and others. 
He thus places Victorian events in an Austral- 
ian and even in a British imperial context. 

To conclude, the drive to create a "better 
England" reveals a shoddy materialism in the 
boom years and a brash complacency in pros- 
perity. Dr. Serle now addresses himself to the 
inevitable bust that follows such a boom. 

SAMUEL CLYDE MCCULLOCH 
University of California, 
Irvine 
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JOHN TRACY ELLIS, editor. T'he Catholic Priest 
in the United States: Historical Investigations. 
(Committee on Priestly Life and Ministry of 
the National Conference of Catholic Bishops.) 
Collegeville, Minn.: Saint John's University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xvii, 488. $6.95. 


The scope of this volume was determined by 
its origin. A decree of Vatican Council II di- 
rected that the ministry of the priesthood 
should be. adapted “to open new avenues of ap- 
proach to the modern world." To forward this 
adaptation the Roman Catholic bishops of the 
United States in 1967 appointed a “Committee 
on Priestly Life and Ministry,” which in turn 
authorized sociological, psychological, and his- 
torical studies of the American priesthood to 
provide the committee with factual informa- 
tion. The five “historical investigations” of this 
volume are based on the assumption that plan- 
ning for the future involves an understanding 
of the present that is made possible by a 
knowledge of the past. Since "the history of the 
priesthood in the United States has been as 
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stormy as the progress of the nation,” the his- 
torical investigations have lively stories to tell, 
all based on careful and detailed research. 
While each of the essays is highly informa- 
tive, three are preoccupied with internal affairs 
and consequently are of more specialized con- 
cern and less general interest. “The Formation 
of the American Priest" by John Tracy Ellis 
deals with education for priesthood and details 
the development of theological seminaries, cur- 
ricular goals, faculty concerns, and the general 
character of the "priestly formation." "Bishops 
and Their Priests in the United States" by 
Robert Trisco is preoccupied with problems of 
domestic housekeeping, noting that in the en- 
demic conflict between bishops and priests 
both "invoked the American spirit" to defend 
their respective rights without conceding any- 
thing more than a passive role to the laity. A 
significant feature of their heated debates 
seems to have been that the discussion of dif- 
ferences was carried on almost exclusively "in 
terms of ecclesiastical discipline and not of sa- 
cred theology." John P. Marschall’s “Diocesan 
and Religious Clergy: the History of a Rela- 
tionship" discusses the tension ("the scandal 
within the family") between the parish clergy 
who were members of religious orders and 
those who were not. This dual structure pro- 
duced competitive claims to superior spiritual- 
ity and superior practicality as well as conflicts 
of interest, loyalty, authority, and discipline. 
"The two essays of wider interest, which deal 
with issues of concern beyond the scope of the 
internal life of the Church, are Michael V. 
Gannon's "Before and After Modernism: The 
Intellectual Isolation of the American Priest" 
and David J. O'Brien's “The American Priest 
and Social Action." The first is a discerning 
anälysis of why "whatever intellectual lamps 
the clergy lit... . cast their light in magnificent 
isolation" and why most of the clergy "did not 
even have oil for the lamps." The insights of 
the second essay are equally susceptible of 
broader application. O'Brien's preoccupation is 
with the sources that have produced a "new 
breed" of clergymen and laity who "look be- 
yond the narrow interest of our Catholic body" 
and address themselves to "the society of which 
we are a part and the world in which we live." 
Although these investigations were under- 
taken under "official" auspices, each contribu- 
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tor has brought honor to himself and benefit to 
the scholarly community by adhering strictly to 
the dictum of an earlier priest historian "to tell 
the truth whether it made for or against us." 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON . 
University of Rochester 


J. LEITCH WRIGHT, JR. Anglo-Spanish Rivalry in 
North America. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 257. $10.00. 

J. Leitch Wright’s book on the confrontation 
between the English and the Spanish in North 
America, specifically the area around the south- 
eastern frontier, from the early sixteenth cen- 
tury up to 1820 is essentially a narrative survey 
of the subject rather than a monograph. The 
author, in less than two hundred pages, covers 
not only the Spanish reaction to the Elizabe- 
than privateers and to the establishment of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, but also the 
later contests between Spain and England for 
control of Florida and the Mississippi Valley 
during the wars for empire and the final re- 
treat of both powers from the area in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

Although this study includes almost no new 
material it is factually accurate and, as a sur- 
vey, might have been a useful addition to the 
literature on the subject if Professor Wright 
had put the familiar events he relates into a 
meaningful interpretive framework. No such 


framework is provided, however, and the 


reader is left to wander from one territorial 
conflict to another with little guidance from 
the author. It is possible that one of the rea- 
sons the book seems to lack structural coher- 
ence is that any broad, general discussion of 
Anglo-Spanish rivalry in this period cannot 
logically be confined to just the area of the 
present-day United States but, to be under- 
standable, must include Latin America. At any 
rate those interested in the subject will have to 
look elsewhere for fresh insights into Spanish 
and English policy during these years. 

CAROLE SHAMMAS 

University of Wisconsin — 

Milwaukee 


ROBERT MIDDLEKAUFF. The Mathers: Three Gen- 
erations of Puritan Intellectuals, 1596-1728. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. 
xii, 440. $12.50. 


United States 


KENNETH SILVERMAN, compiled with commen- 
tary by. Selected Letters of Cotton Mather. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1971. Pp. xxvi, 446. $15.00. 


Not so many years ago Cotton Mather was the 
undisputed scapegoat of the colonial period, 
widely castigated by historians as the epitome 
of clerical lust for temporal power, as the insti- 
gator of the Salem witchcraft frenzy, and as a 
case study of the Puritan mind gone sour, over- 
wrought with introspection, religiosity, and hy- 
pocrisy. But no longer. Recent studies (e.g. 
Chadwick Hansen's have exonerated him of 
fomenting witchcraft, while other books and ar- 
ticles (e.g, Richard Shryock’s) have reminded 
us of the impressive scientific achievements of a 
man whose primary commitment lay in theol- 
ogy. And if Peter Gay's harsh indictment of 
Mather as a "pathetic Plutarch" seemed to re- 
verse the trend, at least Gay took Mather seri- 
ously and did not relegate him to the lunatic 
fringe of colonial society to which he had long 
been assigned. 

Robert Middlekauff’s The Mathers and Ken- 
neth Silverman's edition of Cotton Mather's 
letters go a long way toward solidifying the 
Mather revival. Neither scholar—especially Sil- 
verman—has been entirely won over; Mather 
does not emerge from these volumes on a par, 
for example, with john Winthrop or Jonathan 
Edwards or Benjamin Franklin. But Middle- 
kauff and Silverman are clearly in Mather's 
camp: they admire his intellectual achieve- 
ments, they recognize his ameliorative role at 
Salem Village, and they acknowledge the sensi- 
tivity with which he confronted the conflicting 
demands of Puritan theology and New Eng- 
land society. Middlekauff and Silverman find 
frequent fault with Mather, but they criticize 
him within his own context not in terms of 
today or of the Progressive period or of some 
irrelevant hypothetical standards. 

The Mathers is more, of course, than a study 
of Cotton Mather. Its principal task is to show 
the evolution of Puritan thought through three 
generations of remarkable New England di- 
vines who not only pondered Puritan theology 
but who at the same time played active parts 
in shaping and reshaping the New England 
Way. This is no lives-and-times biography; it is 
not even the story of three lives. Rather, Mid- 
dlekauff means what his subtitle says: "three 
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generations of Puritan intellectuals.” Readers 
will find little or nothing in his pages about 
most of the important events of New England’s 
first century, but they will find a great deal 
about the ideas of the Mathers on—to cite 
some chapter titles—“The Word,” “The 
Church of the Pure," "Chiliasm," “The Psy- 
chology of Abasement," and “The Experimental 
Philosophy." 

What Middlekauff's impressive reassessment 
of the Puritan mind offers is not a refutation 
of Perry Miller or a new synthesis of the New 
England mind (it deals, after all, with only 
three men; as a new synthesis it would be less 
representative than Miller's) but rather an im- 
portant corrective to some hoary generaliza- 
tions that have long been suspect but seldom 
investigated in depth. Especially valuable is 
Middlekauff's demonstration of the variety and 
change within Puritan thought, in sharp con- 
trast to the largely static and monolithic image 
conveyed by Miller. Significant too are specific 
revisions in traditional interpretations, such as 
the insistence that the "errand into the wilder- 
ness" explanation for the founding of New 
England emerged from second generation hind- 
sight rather than first generation foresight. 
Some readers will not find Middlekauff entirely 
convincing Bere; the evidence, I think, sup- 
ports a more moderate conclusion: that the sec- 
ond generation seized on one of the many 
strands in the founders' rhetoric and gave it a 
stature out of proportion to its original role. 
But at least Middlekauff has jostled our think- 
ing on this and other points. His is a major 
contribution to our understanding of the ever 
challenging and ever elusive Puritan mind. 

In undertaking so formidable a task Middle- 
kauff inevitably falls somewhat short of the 
mark. Too seldom does he explain how the 
Mather under discussion agreed or disagreed 
with his contemporaries. Too often we are 
given ideas without quite enough context to 
weigh them properly. And the book is uneven. 
Richard and Increase seem mere introductions 
to Cotton, who is accorded slightlv more than 
half the total space. Nor is the difference 
merely quantitative—which in part reflects the 
disparity in source material—but qualitative as 
well Cotton alone comes through Middle- 
kauff's pages as a whole figure rather than as a 
mind in a vacuum. Similarly, Middlekauff’s 
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style is uneven. He is at times unnecessarily dry 
and pedantic when probing the minds of the 
first two Mathers; both author and subject 
come alive only with the third generation. 
Kenneth Silverman helps to keep Mather 
alive. His edition of Cotton's letters is a major 
contribution to our understanding of the man, 
for many of these letters have never before 
been published and others have appeared only 
in obscure periodicals. Moreover, Silverman 
has edited them well, exercising sound criteria 
of selection and modernization, and has given 
the reader abundant introductory and intersti- 
tial material—though the editor's choice of or- 
ganization is at times awkward and his annota- 
tions are unnecessarily sparse. The only serious 
shortcomings of the volume lie in Mather's let- 
ters themselves, for like his diary, his corre- 
spondence is more chaff than grain. But for 
readers with the stamina to winnow there is 
ample reward. Mather gives us many glimpses 
into the New England of his times and into 
himself as well. There are insights on, among 
other things, witchcraft, slavery, conversion of 
the Indians, the Royal Society, typology, tolera- 
tion, and colonial courtship—Mather style. We 
don't turn from these pages loving Cotton 
Mather, but along with most scholars of recent 
years, including Messrs. Middlekauff and Sil- 
verman, we are likely to close the cover with a 
grudging admiration for the man and his work. 
ALDEN T. VAUGHAN 
Columbia University 


ELISHA P. DOUGLASS. The Coming of Age oj 
American Business: Three Centuries of Enter- 
prise, 1600-1900. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 606. $15.00. 


This book demonstrates the difficulties of writ- 
ing history without an explicit conceptual 
framework. The author does suggest an excel- 
lent possibility for such a framework in the last 
paragraph of his introduction. There he indi- 
cates that "at the outset of our story . . . all 
business is carried on in undifferentiated func- 
tions by general entrepreneurs." Increasing spe- 
cialization leads later to "the formation of dis- 
crete business institutions." As a result "many 
entrepreneurial functions merge into manage- 
rial specialities, and the firm or industry be- 
comes the focus for business history." Unfor- 


tunately Professor Douglass fails to trace the 
transformation from the entrepreneur and per- 
sonal business to industrial and managerial en- 
terprise and so deprives himself of a valuable 
unifying theme for his study. 

As a result the book is a collection of de- 
scriptive and almost totally unconnected chap- 
ters dealing with the activities of American 
businessmen in several sectors of the economy. 
It is divided into two parts—the first from the 
1780s to the Civil War and the second from the 
Civil War to 1900. In reality the volume does 
not cover the years from 1600 to 1900 as the 
title states; there is only one chapter on busi- 
ness before 1783. Furthermore, the author pro- 
vides no rationale for making the break at the 
Civil War. While that is the conventional 
place to make such breaks in writing American 
history, Douglass should certainly explain at the 
end of part 1 why a major turning point in the 
economy had come. Some evaluation of the de- 
velopments of the previous sixty years is called 
for at the very least. Nor does the final chapter 
of the study attempt to tie the story together. 
The last chapter is as much a hodgepodge as 
the volume itself. The following section head- 
ings from the concluding chapter (listed here 
in the order they appear) indicate the book's 
major weakness: business bureaucrats, business- 
men and changing social sanctions, self-defense 
and self-criticism at the turn of the century, 
scientific management, the merger movement 
1898-1902, criticism of concentration in busi- 
ness, the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and the con- 
clusion. 

Because he fails to develop a suitable frame- 
work, the author is unable to relate the differ- 
ent activities in different sectors of the econ- 
omy and fails to capture the dynamics of 
change. Because the break at the Civil War is 
an artificial one, Douglass overlooks the funda- 
mental changes caused by the great increase in 
volume and velocity of production and distri- 
bution permitted by the coming of the fac- 
tory, railroad, and telegraph in the 1840s and 
185os—changes that were central to the shift 
from the entrepreneur to the managerial firm. 
As he does not appreciate the timing of this de- 
velopment, Douglass often places material on 
the antebellum period in part 2 (which deals 
with developments after the Civil War) and de- 
scribes changes that occurred after the war in 
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part 1 (which covers the years before 1860). 
Thus nearly all of chapters 24 (“Pioneering in 
Western Transportation”) and 26 (“Comple- 
tion of the Railroad Network"), and almost 
half of chapter 34 ("Electricity Brings Revolu- 
tion in Communications"), are concerned with 
the antebellum period. On the other hand 
chapter 10 on the specialization of commerce 
deals largely with the rise of mass merchandiz- 
ing in the late nineteenth century. The 
changes in transportation described in the lat- 
ter part of the book are, of course, essential for 
understanding the specialization covered two 
hundred pages earlier. Thus, besides prevent- 
ing analyses, the lack of a framework often 
leads to confusion and distortion. 

While collectively the chapters do not per- 
mit a coherent understanding of the evolution 
of American business practices and institutions, 
individually they do perform an important 


service. They provide the best available brief 


introductions to American banking, insurance, 
retailing, fur trade, land speculation, large- 
scale farming, canals, railroads, telegraph and 
telephone, and such industries as textiles, lum- 
bering, mining, machinery, oil, and steel. Pro- 
fessor Douglass has read a mass of secondary 
literature with care and understanding and has 
presented complex developments with admira- 
ble clarity. He has effectively accomplished 
what he stated to be the purpose of his 
book—"to bring together as much of the 
widely variegated literature of American busi- 
ness history as possible in a single narrative 
covering the formative period of American 
business." 

Even judged as an introductory compen- 
dium, the study has limitations. Where the 
secondary sources are slim (as they are in 
construction, coal mining, and public utilities), 
little is said. More serious is the fact that Profes- 
sor Douglass has not documented the chapters. 
The relatively full bibliographical notes at the 
end of the book are of some help; but the 
reader can never be sure precisely what source 
of information Professor Douglass is using or 
whose interpretation is being presented. 

Still, anyone who has attempted to plow 
through the books that Douglass has read will 
admire his achievements. It is all the more im- 
pressive because he took on this task, as he 
points out in his introduction, with little train- 
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ing in or commitment to business history. Stu- 
dents and scholars in all fields of American his- 
tory can only be grateful to the author for 
providing a valuable introduction to so many 
different topics in the history of American busi- 
ness. 

ALFRED D. CHANDLER, JR. 

Harvard University 


ROSEMARY STEVENS. American Medicine and the 
Public Interest. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 572. $18.50. 


This comprehensive account of the evolution 
of patterns of American medical practice is the 
second part of a trilogy comparing health care 
organization in Britain and the United States. 
The first volume by Professor Stevens dealt 
with medical practice in modern England, 
while the concluding part of the study will be 
devoted to comparisons of health care in the 
two countries. 

The focus of the present work is the tangled 
web of health care programs in the United 
States and how they got that way. She begins 
with an excellent chapter on the professional 
setting from colonial times to World War I, 
moves to the growth of specialization in the 
years from 1900 to 1930, describes the use and 
acceptance of the specialty boards, and spends 
the remaining half of the book on the profes- 
sional structures of American medicine and re- 
cent developments in governmental and medi- 
cal response to weaknesses in the system of de- 
livery of health care. 

She makes it clear that the medical system is 
in a state of crisis and ascribes its urgency to 
the widening gap between what modern medi- 
cine can do for an individual under optimal 
conditions and what is being done with the 
present system of delivery of health care. This 
gap has grown in recent years because of the 
rapidly rising costs of medical service, the hap- 
hazard growth of specialization and its lack of 
coordination with general practice, a shortage 
of health personnel, and the political contro- 
versies that have slowed the establishment of a 
rational role for government in the provision 
of health care. 

The historical aspects of the book, while brief, 
are well done. She has done extensive research 
into the basic materials of American medicine 
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before 1900. She understands that the roots of 
much of the current confusion about the direc- 
tion of. health -care lie in the three hundred 
years of separatist medical and professional 
growth before 1900. Only the advent of scientific 
medicine in Europe, the growth of specializa- 
tion, and the flocking of young Americans to 
study in Germany brought America back once 
more into the mainstream of medical advance. 
But the structure of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican medicine—the independence of the private 
practitioner, the proprietary medical schools, 
the slow growth of hospitals, the strength of 
local and regional medical societies—carried 
over into the twentieth century and affected 
the profession’s stand on critical social issues in 
our recent past. “Out of the long evolution of 
professionalism in medicine,” Professor Stevens 
argues, “and out of the concurrent definition 
of the public interest have emerged certain 
dominant attitudes and patterns which will 
continue to influence health care develop- 
ment.” 

The book is well documented and carefully 
written, with occasional flashes of unusual in- 
sight and eloquence. The overall tone is schol- 
arly and academic. I agree for once with the 
dust-jacket blurb, which quotes Senator Abra- 
ham Ribicoff as saying: “This is an indispensa- 
ble book for anyone who is seriously concerned 
about how medicine has been practiced in the 
United States and how it ought to be prac- 


ticed." 
THOMAS N. BONNER 


University of New Hampshire 


EDWARD T. JAMES et al., editors. Notable Amer- 
ican Women 1607-1950: A Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Volume 1, A-F; volume 2, G-O; vol- 
ume 3, P-Z. (Prepared under the auspices of 
Radcliffe College.) Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1971. Pp. 1, 
687; 659; 729. $75.00 the set. 

In 1955 Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., 
ever a friend of women's history, suggested the 
need for a biographical dictionary of American 
women patterned after the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. A few years thereafter the pro- 
ject was begun under the editorship of Edward 
T. James, Janet Wilson James, and Paul S. 
Boyer, advised by a committee of twenty-seven 
consultants. After thirteen years, the result of 
their labors and those of the contributing biog- 
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raphers is Notable American Women, 
1607-1950, the most scholarly of all female ref- 
erence works yet published. The well-re- 
searched sketches are supported by bibliogra- 
phies, many of which include manuscripts, and 
all have been carefully edited to ensure accu- 
racy and uniformity of style. They are more 
objective than those generally found in earlier 
compendia of this type and range in length from 
400 to 7,000 words, the longest -being biogra- 
phies of Mary Baker Eddy and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

Included are sketches of 1,359 women, the 
largest number having distinguished them- 
selves in literature, while others are remem- 
bered for their contributions to education, 
medicine, public speaking, journalism, fine 
arts, the performing arts, law, social work, sci- 
ence, business, and industry. Also included are 
ministers, missionaries, reformers, heroines, 
martyrs, club leaders, philanthropists, art 
collectors and critics, explorers, inventors, and 
librarians. As might be expected in a work of 
this kind, special attention is given to political 
activists, feminists, and suffragists, but the op- 
ponents of feminism and woman suffrage have 
not been ignored. Included also are a host of 
the glamorous such as Carole Lombard, Jean 
Harlow, and Anna Held and the dynamic and 
colorful like Mary Louise Cecilia (“Texas”) 
Guinan and Annie Oakley. Among the sensa- 
tional are the Civil War soldier, Sarah Emma 
Edmonds, the spies Elizabeth Van Lew and 
Belle Boyd and among the notorious, the co- 
lonial counterfeiter Mary Perk Betterworth, the 
abortionist Ann Trow Lohman, the proprietors 
of Chicago’s famous brothel Minna and Ada 
Everleigh, and the bandit Belle Starr. Repre- 
sented also are black, Indian, and Hawaiian 
women and those of ethnic groups. With the 
exception of Virginia Dare, entries include 
only those living in this country after the 
founding of Jamestown and dying no later 
than 1950, this terminal date explaining why 
many eminent twentieth-century women, in- 
cluding Eleanor Roosevelt, Helen Keller, and 
Ethel Barrymore are not included. 

With such a broad cross-section of women 
represented, one naturally questions certain 
omissions. Biographies are included for fifty- 
two women who distinguished themselves in 
some way during the Civil War, but many who 
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merit recognition have been overlooked. Noth- 
ing is said about the most colorful federal spy, 
Pauline Cushman, or the recipient of the 
Kearny Cross for nursing, Annie Etheridge 
Hooks, or the nurse Belle Reynolds, who later 
took a medical degree, practiced in Illinois and 
California, and served with the Red Cross in 
tbe Philippines. Although a greater number of 
Northerners than Southerners distinguished 
themselves outside the home in the nineteenth 
century, and this dictionary devotes more space 
to the latter than have previous works relating 
to American women, many worthy individuals 
have been omitted. The most sensational of the 
Confederacy's female soldiers was Loreta Ja- 
neta Velasque whose wartime fame rests en- 
tirely on her spirited, questionable account 
that has never been proved or disproved but 
has been a center of controversy over the years. 
Since, however, much of her bizarre later life 
has been documented by a reliable scholar, it 
seems she therefore merits inclusion as much as 
other semilegendary figures. Omitted also are 
the diarist, newspaperwoman, translator, and 
club leader, Sarah Morgan Dawson, the author, 
feminist, suffragist, founder, and editor of the 
Arkansas Ladies Journal, Mary Webster 
Loughborough, and several feminists-reformers- 
suffragists, two of the more dedicated being 
Mrs. Lide Meriwether and Elizabeth Avery 
Meriwether, both of Tennessee. 

Volumes of this type are always vulnerable 
to charges of omissions, but when no more nu- 
merous than in Noted American Women, they 
do not appreciably diminish the value of the 
compilation. Long needed, this publication is 
especially welcome today when there is an up- 
surge of interest in women's history. The intro- 
duction written by Janet Wilson James pro- 
vides a provocative, informative survey of the 
role of women in United States history, and 
the biographies reveal more than incidents in 
the lives of individuals. One learns much about 
women in general including their ability to 
carry on a variety of activities simultaneously, 
the tendency of many to become professional 
reformers and club women, and the determina- 
tion of an impressive number to win respect 
and advance the cause of their sex through dil- 
igence and perseverance rather than agitation 
I am sure the editors’ expectation will be real- 
ized and the biographies will indeed “direct 


the attention of researchers to some new zreas 

of investigation in women’s history” (p. xii). 
MARY ELIZABETH MASSEY 
Winthrop College 


STEPHEN FOSTER. Their Solitary Way: The Pur- 
itan Social Ethic in the First Century of Settle- 
ment in New England. (Yale Historical Publi- 
cations, Miscellany, 94) New Haven: Yale Ini- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xxii, 214. $7.50. 


Stephen Foster's study of the Puritan social 
ethic in the first hundred years of New Eng- 
land society is admirable for its intention to 
deal "with norms and normative behaviour, 
that is, with the ‘ought’ of a particular society" 
and for its exploration of "the imperatives, as- 
pirations, and inhibitions which collectively 
comprised the way a seventeenth-century New 
Englander thought he ought to act toward 
other seventeenth-century New Englanders 
when they came together in an organized civil 
society" (p. xi). The first part, consisting of two 
chapters on “Order” and on “Love,” is the core 
of the analysis, exploring in detail the Furi- 
tan's concern for hierarchy, subordination, re- 
lationships between the levels of the sccial 
order, charity and harmony, and the triba!ism 
that drew sharp boundaries between people 
within and without the social order. As far as 
the analysis goes, everyone concerned with New 
England society will be indebted to Fos:er's 
succinct delineation of the social ethnic. 

Unfortunately his analysis of the norms of 
this society does not go far enough. One major 
theme is touched upon only in passing desoite 
its centrality for New Englanders both in the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries: the 
organic community and society. With the Dro- 
liferation of community studies it is imperative 
that we discover the ways in which New Eng- 
landers perceived their communities and their 
society as a whole and that we find out how the 
organic imagery was expressed, persisted, and 
was modified or transformed by the intrusion 
of alternative conceptions of community and 
society. The addition of a third analytical 
chapter on community would have increzsed 
the usefulness and the comprehensiveness of 
Foster's exposition of the fundamental assump- 
tions governing the ideas and the values of this 
society. 

The second part of the book, consisting of 
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“Details” in chapters on government, wealth, 
and poverty, contains few surprises for students 
of early American society. However, Foster's 
excessive attention to politics will perplex most 
readers (part of chapter 3 is devoted to a long 
narrative of familiar contentions between mag- 
istrates and the people in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and two of the appendixes deal with the 
franchise and the nomination of magistrates) 
since the connection of politics to the Puritan 
social ethic too often seems vague or missing al- 
together. The fourth chapter on “Wealth: The 
Calling, Capitalism, Commerce, and the Prob- 
lem of Prosperity" is often suggestive, particu- 
larly Foster's point (which counters Bernard 
Bailyn's thesis) that "far from being at odds, 
merchants, magistrates, and ministers, through 
family connections and intermarriage, formed 
one integral community" (p. 120), which is am- 
plified in two appendixes. The most interesting 
and original of these chapters is the one on 
poverty, since it explores an issue rarely con- 
fronted by earlier studies of New England. One 
is left wondering, though, whether these three 
topics alone suffice to provide details about the 
social ethic in practice and within the formal 
institutions of New England society. The con- 
clusion of the book, "Puritanism and Democ- 
racy: A Mixed Legacy,” does not quiet such 
doubts since it emphasizes politics rather than 
synthesizing the themes of the analysis of the 
Puritan social ethic. 

Their Solitary Way is a book to be admired 
for several of its parts but not as a whole. The 
reason, undoubtedly, is to be found in the “es- 
sentia] slipperiness" of the concept of the “Pu- 
ritan Social Ethic" (p. xi). Foster's study often 
explores issues with insight and convincing evi- 
dence, but it lacks an overarching theme, a sus- 
tained point of view that can dominate the de- 
tails and depict the overall conceptions and as- 
sumptions that shaped New Englanders' views 
of their society and of their relationships to 
each other over time. Perhaps Foster is right in 
arguing that the social ethic changed little dur- 
ing the first hundred years, but his book will 
not convince those who may harbor doubts. 
The problem, however, lies not with the ap- 
proach through the analysis of ideas and of lit- 
erary sources but with Foster's failure to pur- 
sue this approach further and to probe the 
norms of this society more extensively. 
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It is unfortunate that the present success of 
the new social history evokes a defensiveness 
and uneasiness among historians who, like Fos- 
ter, prefer to approach the past via printed lit- 
erary sources, to write intellectual history, and 
to eschew the use of computers. The achieve- 
ments of Their Solitary Way suggest the essen- 
tial contributions that can be made by intellec- 
tual and literary historians to the analysis of 
early American experience and thought, while 
its limitations ought to encourage the contin- 
ued exploration of other dimensions of the so- 
cial ethic and the world view of New England 
and other sections of the colonial world. Above 
all, despite Foster's misgivings, it remains im- 
perative for us to avoid dangerous divisions be- 
tween "the opposing camps" (p. 202) of histori- 
ans and to reconcile our two very different but 
equally essential approaches to the past. 

PHILIP J. GREVEN, JR. 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


RUTH CRANDALL, Compiler. Tax and Valuation 
Lists of Massachusetts Towns before 1776: 
Finding List for the Microfilm Edition. With a 
foreword by ARTHUR H. COLE. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Charles Warren Center for Studies in American 
History. 1971. Pp. xvii, 158. $3.00. 


The recent publication of a cluster of studies 
of family structure, community life, and politi- 
cal behavior in colonial New England has 
sparked a renewed interest in the publication 
of vital records, tax records, and the records of 
local political units. 'Tax records in particular 
are invaluable for the study of local and family 
history in the colonial era. In the absence of 
census totals, which exist for few colonies be- 
fore the 1760s, tax records provide the best 
available basis for estimating local populations, 
and in the absence of detailed census schedules, 
which exist even less frequently than census 
summaries, they furnish the only comprehen- 
sive basis for studying the geographic mobility 
of individuals and for checking the complete- 
ness of the vital statistics used in demographic 
studies. Equally important, the tax assessments 
are the most convenient source for studying the 
distribution of property and, given the age 
and class biases in most probate records, proba- 
bly the most accurate source as well. 

By making available this microfilm collec- 
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tion of nearly twelve-hundred tax lists from 
twenty-one Massachusetts towns, Miss Crandall 
and the Charles Warren Center have greatly 
increased the accessibility of a group of impor- 
tant source documents. The starting point for 
examining the microfilm collection is the de- 
tailed Finding List. After an introductory sec- 
tion that explains the legal procedures for as- 
sessing taxes in colonial Massachusetts and 
briefly illustrates some of the varied tax-list for- 
mats, the guide calendars the tax lists as they 
appear on the microfilm. Each entry shows, in 
addition to the year and pagination of the list, 
the number of wards or precincts taxed, the 
governmental agency for which the tax was lev- 
ied, the rate at which the poll tax was assessed, 
and a summary of how extensively the tax as- 
sessed on each individual is itemized. The in- 
formation in the Finding List will be im- 
mensely helpful to scholars attempting to select 
lists for extensive analysis. 

The microfilm collection itself is especially 
rich for the three eastern Bay Colony counties 
of Essex, Middlesex, and Suffolk (pre-Revolu- 
tionary boundaries), within which all but one 
of the twenty-one towns are situated. Tax lists 
are presented for large seaport towns, for Bos- 
ton suburbs, and for sparsely populated inland 
towns; and the collection contains a good com- 
bination of towns founded early and late in 
the colonial period, with individual tax lists 
ranging in date from 1648 to 1820. Also note- 
worthy is the inclusion of unbroken runs of an- 
nual tax lists stretching over fifty years for 
eight towns and over a century for three. The 
editor has extended the geographic range of 
the collection to towns in western Massachu- 
setts, to the area that was originally the Plym- 
outh Colony, and to the District of Maine by 
itemizing in an appendix the long available, 
but probably little-known, set of valuation lists 
for most Massachusetts towns compiled be- 
tween 1768 and 1771 and lodged in the Massa- 
chusetts Archives. 

In view of the enormous amount of material 
contained in this set of documents it is worth- 
while to emphasize that the collection is not a 
complete compilation of surviving colonial tax 
lists and does not claim to be, although a cur- 
sory reading of the introduction to the Find- 
ing List might convey the opposite impression. 
Rather, it is a sample drawn under clearly de- 


fined circumstances. The initia] compilation 
made in the 1930s sought long runs of surviv- 
ing records and concentrated on eastern Massa- 
chusetts where extremely old towns were com- 
mon, presumably because the scholars chen 
most interested in the project were economists 
concerned with time series data. When the proj- 
ect was revived in recent years the tax lists 
still to be found in the same town archives 
were microfilmed; the compiler did not look 
for lists in other towns and did not circularize 
public libraries, historical societies, or other re- 
positories, even though such institutions hold 
large numbers of tax lists, including some con- 
tinuous runs as impressive as those micro- 
filmed. Similarly the compiler chose not to list 
the large number of tax lists published in local 
histories, historical society proceedings, and 
similar works. All of these decisions to limit 
the scope of the collection clearly are defensi- 
ble in practical and financial terms, and it 
would be ridiculous to demand the expan- 
sion of such an extensive collection. Neverthe- 
less, given the propensity of scholars to equate 
extant records with accessible records and 
given the desire of the compiler to present a 
collection that is in some sense exhaustive, a 
strong case could be made for including a bib- 
liography of other known tax records in the 
guide. 

A final comment pertains to a general dan- 
ger in publishing selective editions of public 
records. The compiler of the collection re- 
viewed here, like all private researchers, was 
limited by the willingness and ability of the re- 
cord keepers to make available the desired ma- 
terials. Inevitably, therefore, substantial num- 
bers of tax lists remain undiscovered even in 
the towns included in the collection, as found 
when I inadvertently opened a volume contain- 
ing twenty years of unmicrofilmed tax lists 
while examining the town meeting records in 
one town clerk’s office. Because some clerks ap- 
proach scholars with suspicion or regard them 
as a nuisance, the effect of partial microfilm- 
ing sometimes is to close all of the records to 
researchers on the grounds that they are ob- 
tainable elsewhere on microfilm. The best solu- 
tion to this problem would seem to be to mi- 
crofilm all of a town's records up to a certain 
date, thus preventing accidental omission of 
desired materials and at the same time assuring 
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that companion records necessary for the full 
utilization of any one set also become availa- 
ble. This a successor microfilming project, of 
which the Charles Warren Center is a sponser, 
now proposes to do. The present collection, de- 
spite some limitations, therefore represents 
both a substantial contribution in its own right 
and a precursor of a larger and, one hopes, 
even more useful compilation. 

EDWARD M. COOK, JR. 

University of Chicago 


PARK ROUSE, JR. James Blair of Virginia. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1971. 
Pp. xiii, 336. $10.00. 


PIERRE MARAMBAUD. William Byrd of Westover, 
1674—1744. Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia, 1971. Pp. ix, 297. $12.50. 


James Blair and William Byrd, contemporaries 
and neighbors, died within fifteen months of 
each other, full of years and honors. For more 
than four decades both had been at the center 
of public affairs in Virginia, occasionally oppo- 
nents but more often pulling together as coun- 
cilors with the common interests of a power 
elite to which both belonged. Now, nearly two 
and a half centuries later, by coincidence both 
have their second biographical resurrections in 
volumes as unlike as the two veteran compa- 
triots themselves. 

Mr. Rouse has cast his James Blair of Vir- 
ginia in the life-and-times style. A more inti- 
mate biography would have been impossible 
for lack of personal papers and unappealing 
for lack of an attractive principal A Virginia 
governor, who knew Blair well, described him 
once generally as "a very vile old fellow" and 
again more explicitly as "an unaccountable 
spark, hated abominably by all men but his 
countrymen [the Scots], and when he can't ad- 
vise nor direct, he's inclined to perplex." The 
author notes this reading, and he faithfully re- 
cords the scanty lore about the eccentric dypso- 
maniac whom Blair married, but he wastes no 
time on crackerbarrel psychoanalysis. The 
Blair he presents is the Scot who came to Vir- 
ginia in 1685 at age thirty, played a major part 
in founding the College of William and Mary, 
served fifty years as its president, helped unseat 
three governors, performed the duties of com- 
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missary, and ministered successively to three 
congregations from the backwoods to Williams- 
burg. 

Understandably Blair in the role of Warwick 
gets fullest treatment. Sources for these maneu- 
vers are abundant though tortuous and by this 
token difficult to piece together into an objec- 
tive account. The author has picked his way 
through outrageous innuendoes and outright 
lies in the charges and countercharges to get at 
the substance while still suggesting the atmos- 
phere of uproar and contention. Similarly he 
treats Blair as Commissary, the bishop's repre- 
sentative, a post.that gave him both leverage 
and incentive in Virginia politics. 'The reader 
can never be quite sure how much the author 
credits Blair with a special twist in Virginia 
Anglicanism that survives to this day. Nor is it 
certain whether Blair acted on principle or 
from pure greed for power. But the author 
leaves no doubt about another kind of greed 
that made Blair a rich man at the end of his 
days. Altogether Mr. Rouse is fair to this 
prickly man, unloved and unlovable, whom 
age could not mellow. Without claiming too 
much for Blair, he gives credit without cover- 
ing the seamy side. 

William Byrd, a far more appealing person- 
ality, comes in for a different style of treat- 
ment, analytical and topical the familiar 
"studies in so-and-so" of literary scholars. Ac- 
cordingly Professor Marambaud avoids the 
problem of how to cast this most literate of 
Southern gentlemen in a biography, whether the 
life-and-times or the intimate personal account. 
Part 1, to be sure, is a biographical sketch, sev- 
enty urbanely written pages, useful but not 
new knowledge. Part 2, "Man of Letters," goes 
well beyond Richmond Beatty's biography of 
1932 in examining Byrd as virtuoso, "cavalier," 
diarist, and chronicler. Each chapter, an essay 
in itself, adds a new coat that gives depth and 
luster to the portrait. Chapter 10, "Amateur," 
as the title suggests, ranks Byrd as a talent 
rather than a genius. 

The final part, "Painter of Colonial Vir- 
ginia," about half the book and in Professor 
Marambaud's opinion "the most important sec- 
tion," is disappointing. The author poses the 
problem, how well did Byrd report Virginia of 
his day? His answer is seriously misleading. He 
does not tell his reader, as he should, that Byrd 
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gives evidence on a fragment of the Virginia so- 
cial order, the most fortunate five per cent at 
the top. For the overwhelming bulk of plant- 
ers, those commonly called yeoman by Ameri- 
can historians, Byrd had scant respect and 
hardly noticed them in his writings except oc- 
casionally to ridicule. Professor Marambaud 
has fallen into the trap set for those who rely 
principally on literary evidence. Recent schol- 
arship grounded on other sources has insisted 
on a more balanced view of the planter so- 
ciety, one already presented specifically and by 
implication in the seminal work of Professor 
Wertenbaker years ago. Professor Marambaud's 
chapters on public life and the frontier suffer 
less from the partial view, although public life 
as here presented revolves around Williams- 
burg to the exclusion of the colorful county 
courts that touched Virginians intimately and 
constantly. 

Beyond this limitation common in elitist his- 
tory the treatment here leaves open several in- 
teresting problems for the definitive biogra- 
pher. Meanwhile Professor Marambaud has 
combined the long-known writings with newer 
additions to the canon to produce a useful 
book that students of Byrd and colonial Vir- 
ginia must take into account. 

AUBREY C. LAND 
University of Georgia 


HARRY M. WARD. "Unite or Die": Intercolony 
Relations 1690—1763. (National University Pub- 
lications, Series in American Studies) Port 
Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 1971. Pp. 


Ix, 323. $13.95. 


The author of this encyclopedic review of “in- 
tercolony cooperative action” does not recog- 
nize that “the proportions and relations of 
things are just as much facts as the things them- 
selves.” He therefore heaps up historical materi- 
als without building any stucture of meaning 
from them. He imposes no contours on the 
mounds of intercolonial antagonism he finds 
obstructing every path to American union. 
He finds the colonists alienated from Great 
Britain as well as from each other, but he does 
not ask why. He admits that after seventy years 
of bickering and noncooperation “the colonies 
were not ready for union but," he insists, “un- 
consciously were being thrust towards it.” The 


author believes in the inevitability of an Amer- 
ican union for which he can find no prior ex- 
istence and little anticipation. 

This futile search for “the origin of Ameri- 
can federalism in the colonial experience” 
points out that “what strides were made came 
mostly through the executive war powers in the 
colonies,” but Ward concedes that these were 
more than offset by the obstructionist, isola- 
tionist, provincial legislatures that "looked 
after their own selfish interests and put consti- 
tutional gains above general security.” Such 
conclusions, like all those of the volume, are 
uncritical repetitions of the previous findings 
in standard studies of the period. The author, 
in his inimitable prose, reiterates the familiar 
division between the English executive and the 
colonial legislature, between imperialism and 
self-government: “The result fof this conflict] 
would be a rapprochement based on a dichot- 
omy of royal control, principally in external 
matters, and of colonial legislative authority 
over internal matters, to last unti] Parliament 
in the 1760’s would attempt pell-mell to excend 
its authority over all colonial affairs.” 

To the authority of standard works in sup- 
port of this position the author adds newspaper 
items, gleanings from some of the American 
copies of British manuscripts, and materials 
extracted from selected theses and disserta- 
tions. Topical titles—“Ideas of Union,” “War 
Conferences,” “Logistics,” “Northern Indians,” 
“Southern Indians,” “Indian Wars,” “Comity,” 
"Boundary Disputes"—caption chapters com- 
posed of facts arranged chronologically. Too 
often, only date order relates these facts. 

While the result is disjointed and inconclu- 
sive, it serves as a guide to Mr. Ward’s clear 
and copious footnotes and suggests what sub- 
jects are treated in the titles referred to in 
these notes and listed in the extensive bibliog- 
raphy. This book’s usefulness is as a topical di- 
gest and bibliographic guide to its subject. As 
is appropriate in such a reference work, the 
index is quite comprehensive and reliable, if 
no more conclusive than the text that the colo- 
nists would necessarily react from separatism 
into union, that they would someday see that 
they must “unite or die." 

STEPHEN SAUNDERS WEBB 
Syracuse University and 
Charles Warren Center 
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PATRICIA U. BONOMI. À Factious People: Politics 
and Society in Colonial New York. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 342. 
$10.00. 


This book traces the gradual emergence of a 
highly developed political culture in colonial 
New York. Mrs. Bonomi contends that the cen- 
trifugal nature of the colony's early develop- 
ment—the dispersion of settlement along the 
Hudson, the successive waves of culturally dis- 
tinct migrants, the absence of a representative 
assembly until 1691—inhibited the creation of 
a stable polity and promoted the extremely bit- 
ter factional strugglers of the post-Leislerian 
period. 

The first major step in the political integra- 
tion of this diverse society was the arrival of 
Governor Robert Hunter in 1710. Through an 
astute alliance with the Morris and Livingston 
families, the spokesmen for the landed classes, 
Hunter erased the old battlelines, created a 
proadministration majority in the Assembly, 
and placed the main burden cf taxation on the 
merchant interest. By 1730, however, the au- 
thor argues that these relatively simple eco- 
nomic divisions among the representatives of 
various interest groups had begun to be su- 
perceded by a political system in which “fac- 
tion was the instrument not simply of class, or 
interest, or ideology, but of all this and some- 
thing more—of politics, which contained and 
absorbed everything else." 

'This transformation was accelerated by the 
politica] controversies of the Cosby era. Within 
a few years the Zenger trial raised crucial legal 
questions, the constitutional relationship with 
Great Britain was subjected to detailed public 
discussion, and, perhaps most importantly, the 
people of the province were mobilized for po- 
litical action. This trend toward popular partic- 
ipation was then accentuated at mid-century by 
the futile efforts of Governor George Clinton to 
wrest political power from his one-time asso- 
ciate, Chief Justice James Delancy. 

The results became fully apparent only dur- 
ing the constitutional crisis of 1765-69, when 
the populace—especially in New York City 
—was considerably more active and more rad- 
ical in its defense of American rights than 
the traditional leadership. By this time severe 
land riots were also threatening the old politi- 
cal system. These, the author demonstrates, 
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were less the work of distressed German and 
Dutch tenants than of ambitious migrants 
from New England who were determined to se- 
cure land on a freehold basis. Superimposed on 
a mature political system these pressures for 
land reform and for constitutional rights cre- 
ated an open, competitive, and relatively demo- 
cratic polity—one which eventually produced 
the first professional politicians in the United 
States. 

Mrs. Bonomi's analysis is wide-ranging and, 
for the most part, convincing. Some readers 
will question her optimistic view of tenancy 
and her sympathetic treatment of landlords 
(the result, apparently, of her heavy depend- 
ence on their manuscript collections); others 
will disagree with her interpretation of the 
preindependence factional struggles or her 
downgrading of class divisions. But few will 
argue with her major conclusion that by the 
1760s the political system of New York had de- 
veloped “a dynamic of its own.” 

JAMES A. HENRETTA 
University of New England 


MATTIE ERMA EDWARDS PARKER, editor. North 
Carolina  Higher-Court Records, 1697-1701. 
(The Colonial Records of North Carolina.) 
Raleigh: State Department of Archives and 
History. 1971. Pp. Ixviii, 620. $12.00. 


The bulk of the “higher-court records" printed 
in this volume of the Colonial Records of 
North Carolina are minutes and file papers 
(largely pleadings and process) of the General 
Court for the period February 1696-97 to Oc- 
tober 1701. About sixty pages are equally div- 
ided between Court of Chancery records from 
early 1697 to late 1698 (almost all Chancery re- 
cords for the years 1668-1711 have been lost) 
and a category entitled Miscellaneous Court 
Documents. The volume is basically a contin- 
uation of what was characterized in the first 
volume of North Carolina Higher-Court Rec- 
ords, published in 1968 and covering the pe- 
riod 1670-96, as "Courts held by the Council," 
except that from late 1697 the deputy governor 
and council no longer constituted the General 
Court. Unfortunately, as in the case of most 
colonial court records, the minutes do not in- 
clude any judicial opinions or decisions, if any 
were rendered, and virtually no arguments of 
counsel Although procedural matters can be 
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pieced together, it is difficult to reconstruct the 
corpus of substantive law administered by the 
several courts. 

As in the earlier book this publication makes 
available in carefully transcribed and edited 
form, from sources not readily accessible to 
most scholars, valuable manuscript records re- 
lating to the early history of North Carolina, a 
history that, in terms of court systems and legal 
developments, has been much neglected. The 
General Court was the principal common-law 
court of original jurisdiction in both civil and 
criminal matters; it also exercised appellate ju- 
risdiction over one county and four precinct 
courts and handled administrative matters re- 
lating to land grants as well as probate and ad- 
ministration. Several General Court commis- 
sions are printed, but the introduction, perhaps 
owing to the "extremely fragmentary" nature 
of early statutory material leaves somewhat 
blurred the precise original, appellate, and 
transfer jurisdiction exercised by the several 
courts. The Court of Chancery, for instance, 
appears to have exercised some appellate juris- 
diction in common-law matters. Mrs. Parker in- 
cludes the Palatine's Court among the higher 
courts of the colony, but the present volume 
gives no information on this court's judicial or 
quasi-judicial functions. Vice-admiralty juris- 
diction is briefly touched upon in the introduc- 
tion. ` Mar 

The simplified pleadings and process in the 
General Court followed, for the most part, 
common-law principles but were a far cry from 
the standards of Westminster Hall or even of 
the Provincial Court of Maryland or the Su- 
preme Court of New York. The form of action 
concept was loosely applied, case (trespass on 
the case) being used in a variety of situations; 
trespass was usually brought to try title to 
land. The records yield little information as to 
the trial stage. On the criminal side the attor- 
ney general proceeded by either grand jury in- 
dictment or information; offenses involving 
livestock were most frequent, but the most im- 
portant prosecutions arose from the plundering 
of a stranded royal naval vessel. While lawyers 
were licensed to practice, it seems highly un- 
likely that a bar with any legal training existed 
in the colony; that some English treatises were 
available for guidance appears from the lan- 
guage of pleadings and indictments. On the 
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whole the records illustrate a successful adapta- 

tion of English common-law principles and 

procedures to a species of "frontier society." 
JOSEPH H. SMITH 
School of Law, 
Columbia University 


GEORGE EDWARD FRAKES. Laboratory for Liberty: 
The South Carolina Legislative Committee Sys- 
tem, 1719-1776. Lexington: University Press of 
Kentucky. 1970. Pp. xi, 200. $12.50. 


In Laboratory for Liberty George Edward 
Frakes presents a legislative history of colonial 
South Carolina from the rebellion against the 
Lords Proprietors until the American Revolu- 
tion. The author distinguishes his book from 
other works by describing his study as an “in- 
stitutional treatment of internal operations of 
the Assembly” and subtitling it The South Car- 
olina Legislative Committee System. 

The colonial records of South Carolina list 
the establishment of a committee, its member- 
ship, chairman, length of deliberations, and 
subsequent reports to the commons house or 
the royal council. Such material provides only 
the barest information for study. Matters such 
as discussions, participants in deliberations, 
domination by an individual, or the presence 
of friction or consensus cannot be ascertained. 
In the second chapter the author concludes 
that there is not sufficient material to recon- 
struct the deliberations of the committees. De- 
spite this acknowledged absence of data, Pro- 
fessor Frakes devotes this book to an analysis 
of the legislative committees. 

Any reader unfamiliar with the primary and 
secondary materials of provincial Carolina 
would be misled by technical flaws in the pres- 
entation. À few examples serve as illustration. 
Professor Frakes describes the opening session 
of the assembly in 1724. The citation refers, 
however, to Josiah Quincy, Jr.’s journey to 
Charleston in 1773. Arthur Middleton is listed 
as “Assembly President” while he served as ex- 
ecutive pro tempore of Carolina. In fact, Mid- 
dleton was president of the royal council; the 
lower house had no president, but a speaker in- 


' stead. The date of the Tuscarora War is given 


as 1706 when the Indian conflict was fought in 
1711-12. 

The book suffers from two problems. The 
first is the paucity of material concerning the 
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legislative committee system in provincial Car- 
olina. The second shortcoming is the author's 
lack of attention to technical details. 

By drawing heavily from secondary works 
Professor Frakes has provided a short and con- 
cise synthesis of the legislative history of royal 
South Carolina. A reader not requiring a full 


treatment but wishing to scan the period. 


would profit from the text and tables in Labo- 
ratory for Liberty. Anyone seeking a broader 
development and an understanding of the inter- 
actions of the various branches of government 
should read one of the standard works cited by 
. Professor Frakes. 

W. ROBERT HIGGINS 
Murray State University 


THOMAS FIRTH JONES. A Pair of Lawn Sleeves: 
A Biography of William Smith (1727-1803). 
Philadelphia: Chilton Book Company. 1972. 
Pp. 210. $6.50. 


According to his most recent biographer, Wil- 
liam Smith was "the greatest intellectual power 
of the greatest city on the North American con- 
tinent," and "did almost everything that is 
worth doing in the world." Although the au- 
thor's characteristic exuberance needs qualifi- 
cation, the bright and energetic provost of the 
Academy and College of Philadelphia was sig- 
nificant. He attained enviable success as a 
gifted educator, distinguished churchman, and 
notorious political  controversialist. Lawn 
Sleeves proves an inappropriate title, for Dr. 
Smith's complex life cannot be encompassed by 
an overriding ambition for a bishop's gown. 

Jones faces other problems, most notably the 
existence of Frank Albert Gegenheimer's Wil- 
liam Smith: Educator and Churchman (1943). 
Carl Bridenbaugh thought Gegenheimer's ad- 
dition to the Pennsylvania Lives series "an ex- 
cellent biography." Jones disagrees but fails to 
produce sound reasons for modifying Briden- 
baugh's verdict. Rather frequently Jones fol 
lows Gegenheimer's narrative and evaluations. 
Often he utilizes the same quotations. Jones ev- 
idently ignored several relevant manuscript 
collections and discovered no new ones. He 
overlooked some essential secondary works, on 
Pennsylvania politics, for example. Jones’s 
elaboration of certain aspects of Smith's activi- 
ties generally rests on the research of others; 
Brooke Hindle's, for example, permitted treat- 
ment of Smith's scientific interests. 
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jones devotes considerable attention to 
Smith's personality and revels in recounting 
Smith's weaknesses. Jones, who describes Wil- 
liam Penn as a "vain, bumbling, and capricious 
fool" and Benjamin Franklin as "devoid of all 
human feelings, except lust and twisted pride," 
has a wonderful time endorsing personal slurs 
upon Smith. The author emphasizes the prov- 
ost’s drunkenness, sloppy appearance, pugna- 
cious nature, and reluctance to pay his debts. 
Organizational problems plague Jones. In 
one chapter only about a fifth of the contents 
pertain to its title, and to a lesser degree the 
same criticism applies to several other chapters. 
Another weakness of Jones’s presentation is its 
disconcerting number of inaccuracies. Closely 
allied with this are annoying stylistic manner- 
isms. Excessive use of "perhaps," “probably,” 
and “must have” produce a conjectural atmos- 
phere. Finally, in appealing to the general 
reader, an author need not stoop to vulgarisms 
and slang. Jones does regularly. 
A Pair of Lawn Sleeves is clearly inferior to 
the earlier biography of William Smith. 
RANDOLPH SHIPLEY KLEIN 
University of Wisconsin— 
Stevens Point 


WALTER KLINEFELTER. Lewis Evans and His 
Maps. (Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Series, Volume 61, Part 
7.) Philadelphia: the Society. 1971. Pp. 65. $2.50. 


The title of this substantial essay hardly does it 
justice, for the historical content is fully as sig- 
nificant as the cartographical. As historians 
have long been remiss in their appreciation 
and use of maps as documents, so they should 
not overlook this excellent correlation of car- 
tography and history. Although Mr. Klinefel- 
ter, like his predecessors, has turned up no in- 
formation about Lewis Evans's life before 1736, 
he has provided the most complete biography 
of his subject’s last twenty years, with due ac- 
knowledgment of the scholarly work of Law- 
rence C. Wroth and Lawrence H. Gipson. This 
was not conceived as a biographical study, but 
the details about Evans's personality, motiva- 
tions, and objectives are skillfully interwoven 
in the dominant themes of geopolitics and di- 
plomacy, to which he contributed his scientific 
talent and some polemics as well. 

In Klinefelter’s essay the cartographer will 
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find all he may desire concerning Evans's Map 
of Pensilvania, New-Jersey, New-York, and the 
Three Delaware Counties (1749; 2d ed., 1752) 
and his more famous Map of the Middle Brit- 
ish Colonies in America (1755), in the histori- 
cal context of other pertinent maps, earlier and 
contemporary, and with full bibliographical 
details. Here, too, he can review the maps of 
the later eighteenth century that were based 
upon Evans's compilation of the Middle Brit- 
ish Colonies. While it may be maintained that 
only his maps have assured Evans a place in 
history he was no aloof, retiring mapmaker 
but rather a controversial figure in Pennsyl- 
vania politics whose Analysis complementing 
the map of 1755 gave it imperial dimensions, 
influential long after his death in 1756. Indeed 
the historian will sharpen his perspective of 
Pennsylvania's Indian diplomacy and domestic 
dissension, along with problems of interco- 
lonial rivalry and French aggression, by the 
author's treatment of the geographical igno- 
rance and misinformation that Evans labored 
to correct—too late to forestall initial British 
defeat (although a rough copy was in General 
Braddock's hands) but invaluable for their con- 
duct of the ensuing war. Evans had good rea- 
son for dedicating the map to his friend 
Thomas Pownall who, as Klinefelter points 
out, "never saw the Ohio Valley, and yet he re- 
alized the significance and trustworthiness of 
both map and pamphlet," attested to in his 
Topographical Description (1776). 

The only defect in the present publication is 
the reproduction of Evans's Map of Pensil- 
vania, much of which becomes illegible by pho- 
tographic reduction. Although this is a common 
fault of publishers it seems more inexcusable 
in this case, given the nature of the subject 
and the distinction of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. However, it does not mar the au- 
thor's achievement as a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to historical and cartographic knowledge. 

LESTER J. CAPPON 
Newberry Library 


FRANK A. CASSELL. Merchant Congressman in 
the Young Republic: Samuel Smith of Mary- 
land, 1752-1839. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 283. $15.00. 


Samuel Smith lived vigorously for eighty-seven 
years. He was born before the French and In- 
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dian War, and his funeral cortege included 
President Martin Van Buren. With his passing 
few men remained of that remarkable military 
organization, the Continental Army. As a sol- 
dier Smith performed his duties well in both 
the Revolutionary War and the War of :812. 
His tenacious holding of Fort Mifflin in 1777 
was heroic, and his defense of Baltimore in 
1814 efficiently executed. But as author Cassell 
observes in his title Smith was basically a mer- 
chant and a congressman. 

Smith succeeded in both pursuits. After re- 
signing from the army in 1779 he took over his 
father's faltering business and by the early 
1790s had built one of Baltimore's most pros- 
perous firms. With his personal fortunes secure 
and after two terms in the state legislature, he 
entered national politics in 1792 and won elec- 
tion to Congress. Although he assumed office as 
a Federalist he challenged administrative poli- 
cies in 1794 and in 1796 shifted his support to 
the coalition forming around Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Smith's congressional career spanned a 
total of forty continuous years. Twenty-two of 
those he spent in the Senate, the other eighteen 
in the House. During this time he held all of 
the important congressional positions with the 
exception of the Speaker of the House. In 
1835, two years after his retirement from Con- 
gress, he ran and won election as mayor of Bal- 
timore. 

Cassell's volume is not a biography—nothing 
of the personal man emerges. What is primar- 
ily examined, or more correctly surveyed, is 
Smith's performance in national politics. As a 
survey the work exhibits some strengths. With 
obvious organizational ability Cassell relates 
Smith's congressional career to the major cur- 
rents of national life. Nothing very new on 
these familiar issues is presented, but Cassell 
brings this well-traveled ground together nicely 
while keeping the focus on his subject. 

Unfortunately, as a survey, Cassell's work 
does not perceptibly advance our understand- 
ing of the early republic. One can sympathize 
with the author's statement that little of 
Smith's personal or business correspondence 
has survived. This void is painfully demon- 
strated by Cassell's inability to analyze Smith's 
character in any meaningful way. Smith was 
molded by his experience as a merchant and 
politician. Of Smith's commercial career, Cas- 
sell’s most interpretive comment is that he im- 
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bibed "the businessman's values of thrift, integ- 
rity, regularity and shrewdness.” Much more 
precision than this is needed if we are to accept 
the. book’s thesis that Smith’s fervent support 
of the nation’s commercial interests determined 
his stands on most political issues. Smith’s posi- 
tions, in fact, often conflicted with those of 
other merchants both in Baltimore and ‘other 
parts of the country. This was so because in the 
early republic’s very diversified merchant world 
Smith supported the interests of the successful 
mid-Atlantic merchant. For his colleagues in 
other geographical regions or for his. lesser 
competitors at home he cared little. Since 
Smith was not, as Cassell observes, “the type of 
man who philosophized about his principles,” 
much more attention should have been paid to 
the commercial dimensions of the man and the 
city and state he represented. Similarly Cassell 
does not explain how Smith acquired. and 
maintained political power. It is clear that 
Smith used patronage to his advantage; it is 
equally obvious that he employed the militia 
as a vehicle for election. But Cassell never seri- 
ously explores Smith’s organized political sup- 
port. Without this examination and without 
the development of a satisfactory commercial 
perspective Cassell’s characterization of Smith 
remains blurred and obscure. 

RONALD HOFFMAN 

University of Maryland 


GERALD W. MULLIN. Flight and Rebellion: Slave 
Resistance in Eighteenth-Century Virginia. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. 
xii, 219. $7.95. 
The thesis of this highly original study of “the 
relationship between the acculturative process 
and resistance to slavery before the ante-bellum 
era" is that the varying types of rebelliousness 
shown by eighteenth-century slaves can be ex- 
plained by the interaction of two variables; the 
degree of assimilation and the kind of work 
performed. Field hands, household slaves, and 
skilled artisans had distinct ways of resisting 
the system that depended not only on the 
character of their work and their relationship 
to the slavéowner but also on the extent to 
which they had assimilated English culture. 

The relatively unassimilated field hands (ex- 
cept for freshly transported Africans who often 
‘escaped to frontier areas) generally turned 
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their rebelliousness against the plantation it- 
self—through sabotage, organized pilferage, 
and, if they ran off, usually staying nearby and 
engaging in acts of destruction against their 
master's property until caught and punished. 
The rural houseslave, whose behavior was 
characterized by a “profound ambiguity about 
whites and his own 'privileged' status," exhib- 
ited resentment through drunkenness, “lazi- 
ness," and “petty rebelliousness" rather than by 
attempting to escape. 

In contrast acculturated types—skilled artis- 
ans, waitingmen, and boatmen—characteris- 
tically rebelled by running away and seek- 
ing their own freedom. Speaking English with 
facility, possessed of useful skills, artful in 
dealing with whites, and knowledgeable about 
the wider world outside of the plantation, they 
were able to pass themselves as free men in 
urban centers, This group of slaves—literate, 
sophisticated, and often widely traveled— 
developed a striking familiarity with the ideol- 
ogy of the Revolutionary era. Consequently at 
the end of the century they became the initia- 
tors and leaders of a different kind of resist- 
ance—a well organized slave revolt. 

No brief review can do justice to the subtlety 
and sophistication of Mullin’s discussion, 
which takes into account economic, demo- 
graphic, and cultural variables not mentioned 
here. One of the two or three most important 
works on American slavery to appear in the 
last fifteen years, this is a path-breaking vol- 
ume. Mullin's convincingly argued thesis is es- 
pecially significant in view of the conclusions 
of scholars like Melville Herskovits and Carl 
Degler concerning the relationship between Af- 
rican cultural survivals and the prevalence of 
slave revolts. Invaluable in its own. right, Mul- 
lin's work will achieve even greater importance 
as historians, exploring further the questions 
he raises, study slave resistance in other places 
and periods. 

AUGUST MEIER 
Kent State University 


PAULINE MAIER. From Resistance to Revolution: 
Colonial Radicals and the Development of 
American Opposition to Britain, 1765-1776. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. xviii, 
318, xxvi. $10.00. 


Pauline Maier’s impressive study draws partic- 
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ular attention to the rational and prudent 
character of the colonial resistance movement. 
Most Americans, she finds, were loyal subjects 
of the British Empire who became revolution- 
aries only after all efforts to gain a redress of 
grievances through regular channels had failed. 
“Colonial leaders . . . quickly learned that un- 
restrained popular violence was counter-pro- 
ductive. They organized resistance in part to 
contain disorder." Colonial moderation was 
grounded, Mrs. Maier asserts, in a political ide- 
ology that counseled restraint, obedience to 
legal authority, and patience in the face of 
provocation—an ideology formulated by the 
"Commonwealthmen" and "Real Whigs" of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century England. 
While emphasizing this less familiar, more cau- 
tious side of “Real Whig" thought, Mrs. Maier 
does not deny the existence of a concurrent 
side that was radical and potentially revolu- 
tionary. Whig writers firmly asserted the con- 
tractual nature of government and the people's 
right to resist an unjust ruler, but they also 
taught that liberty thrived best under condi- 
tions of order and stability. Therefore, lawful 
rulers, even if imperfect, ought to be obeyed. 
Nor were special and restricted grievances, af- 
fecting only a minority, sufficient cause for re- 
pudiating the political covenant. Subjects 
might resist only when discontent became gen- 
eral and oppression so widespread as to reflect 
an unmistakable pattern of governmental tyr- 
anny and corruption. Even then, resistance 
should be sharply focused, as it was, for exam- 
ple during the Boston Tea Party when 
tea—the conspicuous symbol of an oppressive 
policy—was the sole object of the provincials’ 
wrath. Thus “Whiggism tempered the use of 
violence. . . . The need to reconcile the impulse 
toward resistance with the injunction to re- 
straint became, in fact, one of the central intel- 
lectual and practical problems of the American 
revolutionary movement." 

While Mrs. Maier has thrown light on a sub- 
tle and intriguing ambivalence in Whig 
thought, perhaps not everyone will agree about 
the disciplined character of American resist- 
ance or be willing to support her marked em- 
phasis on ideology as the key determinant of 
colonial moderation. I am inclined myself to 
go along with her on the first point, but I have 
some reservations about the second. For all the 


undoubted importance of ideas, the case for 
colonial prudence might be drawn in a some- 
what different way. By 1765 the provincials 
had already accumulated considerable experi- 
ence in resisting persons and policies they did 
not like. For years they had been asserting 
themselves, and their desires and discontents, 
in town meetings, through local religious and 
fraternal societies, by means of petitions to 
provincial assemblies, and by the dispatch of 
agents and petitions to England. On the whole 
these procedures had been fairly effective, and 
there was no reason initially to think that the 
grievances of the 1760s and 1770s could not be 
resolved in similar fashion. Both logic and ex- 
perience dictated that violence should be used 
only as a last resort and after all the customary 
political remedies had been exhausted. 

Here, then, was a rationale for restraint that 
must have been quite as compelling as that 
suggested by any system of thought. One could 
argue, moreover, that it was mainly because 
"Real Whig" ideology comported so well with 
colonial political experience that it was 
adopted almost intact in America (while never 
exerting more than passing influence in Eng- 
land itself). Because Professor Maier's study 
concentrates on the years 1765 and after, it 
makes few connections with that earlier politi- 
cal experience, thus giving unwonted promi- 
nence to ideas as a basis for action. The separa- 
tion may be misleading. Let us at least say that 
here is one of those questions where the place- 
ment of emphasis matters immensely. 

For those seeking further insights on the ide- 
ological side of American radicalism, this book 
provides many fine ones, Having stated her 
theme in an early chapter Professor Maier de- 
votes the bulk of her-space to tracing in metic- 
ulous detail and with exemplary scholarship 
the rise of radical groups, particularly the Sons 
of Liberty, and to laying out more comprehen- 
sively than has any previous study the growth 
of revolutionary organization after 1765. An 
appendix that identifies the Sons of Liberty in 
each colony will prove especially useful. 

PATRICIA U. BONOMI 
New York University 


WILLIAM B. WILLCOX ef al., editors. The Papers 
of Benjamin Franklin. Volume 15, January r 
through December 31, 1768. (Sponsored by the 
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American Philosophical Society and Yale Uni- 
versity.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1972. Pp. xxix, 327. $17.50. 

Few changes in editorial methods and policies 
have been introduced into this volume of the 
Franklin Papers, the first under the direction 
of a new editor. It fully adheres to the rigorous 
standards of bibliographical exactitude and 
textual accuracy of its predecessors. 

The editors quite properly point out that 
during 1768, the year covered by the present 
volume, political affairs were "torpid" in com- 
parison to the intellectual animation of Frank- 
lin's private world, but they do not undertake 
to interpret this mental vitality and ferment. 
By and large, political affairs, even the most 
routine and perfunctory, are given more inves- 
tigation and exposition than matters of ethical, 
economic, scientific or literary interest. Frank- 
lin's essay "On the Laboring Poor," for exam- 
ple, conveying as it does a social philosophy 
completely at variance with the humanitarian 
image ordinarily associated with its author, 
cries out for interpretation, but none is offered. 
It might be useful to indicate that Franklin's 
paradox—the “labouring poor receive annually 
the whole of the clear revenues of the na- 
tion"—is a variant of Bernard Mandeville’s 
more famous paradox, "private vices, public 
benefits." 

The editors tend to elevate facts over con- 
cepts, the material over the intellectual, a tend- 
ency by no means absent in previous volumes. 
In attributing authorship of anonymous works, 
they assign more importance to the existence of 
a manuscript than to parallels in style or idea. 
In treating, for example, theories that have 
been advanced concerning “The Captivity of 
William Henry," the editors actually weaken 
the case for Franklin's authorship .by obtrud- 
ing into the printed text a manuscript frag- 
ment in Franklin's hand but composed in a 
style entirely foreign to the "Captivity." One 
should expect that, regardless of the prove- 
nance of either the printed work or the frag- 
ment, each should be respected as an integral 
text, particularly since they do not together 
form a unified whole. 

In treating Franklin's revision of the Lord's 
Prayer, the editors do good work in assigning a 
probable date of composition, but then with- 
out warrant affirm that "Franklin had no theo- 
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logical bent" and that "the life of prayer" was 
alien to his personality. One could object that 
Franklin, as one of America's most prominent 
deists, constantly pondered theological ques- 
tions and that he composed for his own use sev- — 
eral liturgies or forms of prayer. The editors, 
moreover, associate Franklin's stylistic and ide- 
ological revision of the Lord's Prayer with his 
project of reformed spelling, while completely 
ignoring an obvious parallel with Franklin 
and Dashwood's Abridgment of the Book of 
Common Prayer (1778). 

Apart from considerations such as these, 
however, the volume possesses a wealth of valu- 
able information, particularly in relation to gen- 
ealogy and Franklin's personal life. 

A. OWEN ALDRIDGE 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


DAVID FREEMAN HAWKE. Benjamin Rush: Revo- 
lutionary Gadfly. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1971. Pp. x, 490. $15.00. 


This is an engaging, partial biography of a 
man in whom many of the strands that made 
the American Revolution were knotted. Rush 
inherited a tradition of political independence 
that he relished and a middle-class hostility to 
the elites that he aspired to join. As a sympa- 
thetic and generous doctor he treated the poor; 
as a patriot he early supported independence. 
A hyperactive man interested in causes, anx- 
ious to participate in the Revolution, he lost his 
political influence by rejecting the radical 
Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776; tactless and 
indiscreet behavior destroyed his opportunities 
to be useful in the war, even though he had 
sound ideas on military medicine. After the 
war boundless optimism for a republic of vir- 
tues swept him into social reforms over slavery, 
education (he helped found two colleges), tem- 
perance, and care for the poor and the insane. 
He spent his talents and incredible energy in 
shortrange interest in such a broad range of 
pursuits that he earned a reputation for contra- 
dictory behavior and fickleness. He had no 
place in the Constitutional Convention nor in 
the rewriting of the Pennsylvania Constitution. 
In 17g0, according to Hawke, he withdrew 
from politics. Thereafter he devoted himself to 
medicine and family, at last finding in a profes- 
sion he once considered leaving some singleness 
of purpose. 
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Rush wrote constantly and left an enormous 
body of material, which has allowed the recon- 
struction of both action and personality by a 
talented writer. From a vivid, perceptive analy- 
sis and narrative a complex, compulsive man 
emerges. But the book ends so abruptly as to 
call into question the author's purpose. If 
Hawke's intention was simply to fill in an un- 
known part of Rush's career perhaps we can ac- 
cept the concluding date; we do have other 
studies of Rush and medicine after 1790. How- 
ever, Rush did not completely abandon reform 
and the republic after 1790, and the extent to 
which he did suggests some changes in the 
gadfly. The history of both politics and person- 
ality here is therefore incomplete. But perhaps 
the author's primary purpose is to give us fur- 
ther insight into what it was for a man to be 
"in the midst of a revolution," caught up and 
cast down by enthusiasms and despairs but at 
bottom hopeful and believing. If so, he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

MARY MAPLES DUNN 
Bryn Mawr College 


CHRISTOPHER COLLIER. Roger Sherman's Con- 
necticut: Yankee Politics and the American 
Revolution. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xiv, 409. $18.50. 


Thomas Jefferson once described Roger Sher- 
man as "a man who never said a foolish thing 
in his life." One can well believe it after read- 
ing Christopher Collier's book (or even after a 
quick glance at Ralph Earl's revealing portrait 
as frontispiece). Had Sherman found more 
time for fun and less for politics Collier's task 
might have been easier. As it is, the author is 
hard put at times to sketch out the life of this 
somewhat dull but important figure. What Col- 
lier has done is to tell us a good deal about 
both colony and state, whose story he has suc- 
cessfully related to the major events of the 
Revolutionary generation. Into this tale he has 
skillfully woven the life of Roger Sherman, and 
although the times occasionally smother the 
life he has kept his dour Yankee of steady 
habit as much in the foreground as possible. 
This is a book about politics. Sherman was a 
politician above all, and indefatigably he gave 
the best part of his life to the practice, whether 
he was in New Haven or Hartford, Philadel- 
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phia or New York. He lent a consistency to the 
evolution of national government, for he 
served in Congress from 1774 through most of 
the Confederation, helped to draft the federal 
Constitution, and sat in both House and Sen- 
ate under the new government. 
To each successive post he brought an accu- 
mulated experience, which was first bred in the 
Old Light-New Light politics of colonial 
Connecticut. Most of the time Sherman hewed 
close to his principles—curiously part national- 
ist, part states’ rights—but he never let them 
stand very long in the way of practical compro- 
mises, which he himself often suggested or ac- 
cepted from the suggestions of others. He was 
no mean antagonist for James Madison in 
1787, and the Connecticut Compromise—which 
one historian, Collier is quick to tell us, thinks 
more accurately should be called the Sherman 
Compromise—testifies to his adroitness as well 
as his loyalty to a small state. 
Sherman lacked color, and Collier has at- 
tempted to heighten his readers’ interest 
through use of today’s political jargon. Fac- 
tions in Connecticut are “left-wing” and “ex- 
treme right.” In making nice distinctions reli- 
ance on anachronistic terms leads him to such 
anomalies as “most radical of the middle-of- 
the-road forces” and “moderate radical takeo- 
ver.” Doubtless even George III would have 
hesitated to dub John Adams one of the 
“screaming radicals of '76." Politics take on a 
culinary character when described as “pot to 
boil" and “simmering contents,” “stew to spill" 
and “boiling pottage.” Unfortunately there are 
many more than an acceptable handful of mis- 
spellings and typographical errors. A book as 
expensive as this and as beautifully got up de- 
serves better technical handling. 
But these are annoyances only, and this is a 
good book. Collier has told us a great deal 
about a generation or more of Connecticut and 
national characters and events, and he has 
done so through the life of a man who contrib- 
uted generously to the success of a colony, a . 
state, and a nation. . 
DAVID S. LOVEJOY 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

GRESDNA ANN DOTY. The Career cf Mrs. Anne 


Brunton Merry in the American Theatre. (Lou- 
isiana State University Studies, Humanities 
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Series, Number 21.) Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 170. $7.95. 


WEST T. HILL, JR. The Theatre in Early Ken- 
tucky, 1790-1820. [Lexington:] University Press 
of Kentucky. 1971. Pp. xiii, 205. $9.50. 


In the jigsaw puzzle of American theatrical his- 
tory a great number of pieces are missing. Any 
time a single.one of these is supplied and fitted 
into place the lover of theater should rejoice. 
'Two important missing pieces of the puzzle are 
supplied by Gresdna Ann Doty's The Career of 
Mrs. Anne Brunton Merry in the American 
Theatre and by West T. Hill, Jr.'s The Thea- 
tre in Early Kentucky, 1790-1820. 

Doty's slim volume is the first and only rec- 
ord and appraisal of the career of Mrs. Merry, 
who later became Mrs. Wignell and then Mrs. 
Warren. The book traces her professional life 
from her stage debut in England in 1785 at the 
age of sixteen to her arrival in America in 
1796, and then, year by year, until her death in 
1808. The account appears to be as accurate 
and complete as available records permit. 

Consisting mostly of quotations from con- 
temporary critics Doty's appraisal of Mrs. Mer- 
ry's career is straightforward and objective. 
There is no attempt to fictionize or to romanti- 
cize. This is both the strength and the weak- 
ness of the book: strength, because only docu- 
mented facts are presented; weakness, because 
such objectivity makes for dryness and blood- 
lessness. We are told what Mrs. Merry looked 
like, how her voice sounded, how her face and 
body responded to emotion, and what kind of 
delivery she used. In short, we are given the de- 
tailed descriptions of the critics as they saw her 
perform a large variety of roles. Yet the actress 
of flesh and blood and temperament rarely 
emerges. We seldom glimpse the personality or 
the individuality of the performer, and we 
never get an impression of the hard-working, 
aspiring, loving, suffering woman who had 
three husbands and a spotless reputation, who 
performed a prodigious number of roles often 
when she was seriously ill, and who died at the 
early age of thirty-nine after achieving fame as 
the finest actress of her day in America. 

Doty's contribution is a valuable one, yet a 
flesh-and-blood biography of Mrs. Merry re- 
mains to be written. 

Hills volume, supplying another small but 


colorful piece to the jigsaw puzzle, provides the 
most extensive account yet written of the devel- 
opment of the theater in Kentucky from 1790 
to 1820. After careful examination of all exist- 
ing newspapers, playbills, memoirs, and so 
forth, Hill gives us a year-by-year survey of the- 
atrical activity in what was the first Western 
area to be settled by pioneers from the Atlantic 
seaboard. He demonstrates "that Kentucky, es- 
pecially Lexington, gave the early West the 
great bulk of drama production before 1810" 
(p. 45). Hill takes pains to disprove the widely 
held belief that Samuel Drake and his com- 
pany were the founders of theatrical activity in 
the early West. Detracting nothing from 
Drake's contribution (Drake did, after 1815, or- 
ganize and dominate the “Western circuit") 
the author nevertheless shows that “profes- 
sional as well as amateur stage companies oper- 
ated in Kentucky as early as 1810 and that 
later ones under the management of Douglas, 
Usher, and Turner sponsored successful seasons 
with competent companies before Drake ar- 
rived” (p. 109). 

Hill’s method of presenting his material is 
reminiscent of George C. D. Odell’s monumen- 
tal Annals of the New York Stage (1927-49). 
That is, Hill presents a year-by-year account of 
every theatrical entertainment (of which there 
is any record) in the Western territory— 
principally in the Kentucky towns of Lex- 
ington, Louisville, and Frankford—adding 
thumbnail biographical sketches, cast lists, and 
quotations from critics whenever these are 
available. Such cataloging of data, while valua- 
ble and necessary, becomes dull reading; but 
Hill, like Odell, spices up the record with occa- 
sional asides and comments, such as his remark 
that "If the Lexington amateurs [performing 
Blue Beard in 1810] really exhibited all the 
scenery described in the notice, the backstage 
crew must have outnumbered the performers" 
(p. 35). Hill's style of writing has more liveli- 
ness and personality than Doty's and in certain 
sections makes entertaining reading. 

Both books contribute to a more complete 
picture of American theatrical history and 
hence are welcome additions to historical liter- 
ature. 

GARFF B. WILSON 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
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PAUL WOEHRMANN. At the Headwaters of the 
Maumee: A History of the Forts of Fort Wayne. 
With an introduction by RICHARD C. KNOPF. 
(Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol- 
ume 24.) Indianapolis: the Society. 1971. Pp. 
xv, 306. $3.00. 


As a micro-study, Professor Woehrmann’s book 
is a useful supplement to Francis Paul Pru- 
cha’s comprehensive American Indian Policy 
(1962) and the sparse treatments of the Indian 
factory system. After a sketchy chapter describ- 
ing French and British activities in present 
northeastern Indiana he devotes the rest of the 
book to Fort Wayne as an American outpost 
from 1794 to 1819. He gives some idea of its re- 
lationship to other posts and occasional 
glimpses into frontier military life prior to the 
War of 1812. With considerably more detail he 
also depicts its functioning as an Indian 
agency, factory, and a center for "civilizing" 
the Indians (government policy ineffectually im- 
plemented by Quakers who no more under- 
stood the cultural barrier then than they did in 
the later "Peace Policy" period). In the process 
he provides interesting insights into the per- 
sonal conflicts and rivalries among military 
commanders, agents, factors, and “civilizers.” 
His treatment of the War of 1812, focusing on 
Fort Wayne, could have profited from a 
broader perspective of the war in the North- 
west. Professor Woehrmann concludes that the 
fort was a failure as factory, agency, and civiliz- 
ing center. The reader can easily come to the 
further conclusion that, as a military post, Fort 
Wayne just simply was out there in the woods. 

Unfortunately the reader moves into the 
book with an erroneous preconception set by 
Richard C. Knopf's geographical determinism 
in the introduction. Knopf advances the thesis 
that "whoever controlled this focus controlled 
the "West'" (p. xiv). He also describes Fort 
Wayne as the "keystone of United States' 
power in the western territory" (p. xv). Ac 
tually, Woehrmann does not advance that the- 
sis, nor would his data—as presented— sustain 
it. 

Written in a clear though stiff style, the book 
rests on an extensive search of American docu- 
ments. However, the absence of British and Ca- 
nadian documentation leaves one in doubt 


about balance. On the whole, though, it is a 
commendable monograph. 
OLIVER KNIGHT 
University of Texas, 
El Paso 


GERALD T. DUNNE. Justice Joseph Story and the 
Rise of the Supreme Court. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 1970. Pp. 458. $12.95. 


JAMES MCCLELLAN. Joseph Story end the Amer- 
ican Constitution: A Study in Political and 
Legal Thought. With Selected Writings. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 1971. Pp. 
xvii, 413. $12.50. 

When one contemplates the eminence that Jo- 
seph Story achieved in his lifetime as a Su- 
preme Court justice, as a legal scholar, and as a 
great teacher who breathed life into the Har- 
vard Law School, it becomes apparent that he 
is among the most neglected figures in Ameri- 
can constitutional and legal history. The expla- 
nation is obvious enough. Story was overshad- 
owed for an entire generation on the Court 
by the colossal figure of John Marshall, and 
most scholars, among them E. S. Corwin, An- 
drew C. McLaughlin, and Albert Beveridge, 
have treated Story as little more than just an- 
other young Jeffersonian judge whom the great 
chief justice converted to his own brand of ju- 
dicial nationalism. Moreover, the task of di- 
gesting Story's mass of papers, including his un- 
believably prolific scholarly writings in the law, 
has until now appeared so formidable as to dis 
courage completely most prospective biogra- 
phers. The two present studies remedy this 
past neglect to a degree, although in very dif- 
ferent ways. 

Gerald Dunne's short and succinct biography 
is one of the finest of its kind that I have been 
fortunate enough to encounter. Of necessity 
the author's approach is "eclectic" He has con- 
centrated principally upon Story's life as a Su- 
preme Court justice, with lesser excursions into 
the great jurist's activities as a legal scholar, as 
a politician, as Dane Professor cf Law at the 
Harvard Law School, and as a banker and busi- 
nessman. Much of the work's excellence comes 
from the author's happy facility in summing 
up with a few incisive strokes Story's role in 
complex and difficult Supreme Court cases, 
whether it be the latter's trenchant nationalis- 
tic opinion in Martin v. Hunters Lessee, the 
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brilliant jurist’s tightly reasoned concurring 
opinion in the Dartmouth College case, or his 
learned and impassioned dissent in the cele- 
brated Charles River Bridge case. 

The major theme that emerges from Dunne’s 
analysis is that of Story’s pervasive nationalism. 
It was present in his unsuccessful attempt to es- 
tablish judicial recognition of a federal crimi- 
nal common law with respect to offenses 
against the national government, in his bril- 
liant and incisive defense of Section 25 of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789 in Martin v. Hunters 
Lessee, and in his “unconstitutional” insistence 
in Swift v. Tyson upon the establishment of a 
federal “common law” in diversity cases. A 
lesser but important motif is that of Story's 
brilliant creativity in the law—for example, in 
his fusion of the ancient law of trusts and the 
equally ancient law of corporations to produce 
the beginnings of modern corporation law. Fi- 
nally the author gives us something of the 
sense of human decency and the love of justice 
that shine through Story's general philosophic 
conservatism, above all in his stern condemna- 
tion of slavery as absolutely opposed to natural 
law, in his toleration for Catholics and other 
religious minorities, and in his advocacy of fair 
play for the American Indian. In short Story 
comes out from the deep historical penumbra 
cast by John Marshall and emerges in his own 
right as a great man. 

McClellan's study of Story is best seen as not 
history at all but a piece of special pleading. 
The author’s purpose is the glorification of 
Story as a conservative, cast in the image of Ed- 
mund Burke, as a means to the exposition of 
a conservative view of modern society, law, and 
culture, specifically that championed by Rus- 
sell Kirk. Thus the chapters lauding Story’s 
views upon natural law, upon relations be- 
tween church and state, upon Christianity and 
the common law, and upon private property 
become in turn springboards for polemical at- 
tacks on modern positivistic legal philosophy, 
on the nationalization of the Bill of Rights by 
the Supreme Court (described as a "staggering 
blow" struck at "the very heart of federalism"), 
on the modern Court's adoption of the Jeffer- 
sonian "wall of separation" theory of the First 
Amendment's "establishment" clause, and so 
on. 

All this leaves a historian faintly uneasy. 


Story was undoubtedly a philosophic conserva- 
tive more or less in the Burkean tradition, as 
McClellan says, and he demonstrates pretty 
well the great justice’s devotion to natural 
rights, to the common law, to private property, 
to an anti-Jeffersonian view of the "establish- 
ment” clause, and so on. But the fact remains 
that both Story and constitutional history some- 
how get pretty badly mauled in the process. 
The author’s analysis is permeated with decla- 
rative propositions rendered up as categorically 
true when in fact they are questionable, contro- 
versial, doubtful, or distorted. 

For example, Story’s repudiation of Locke, 
natural rights doctrine, and the compact theory 
of the state was nowhere near as uncondi- 
tional as the author would have us believe; in- 
stead, substantial portions of Story’s anony- 
mous essay on natural law sound suspiciously 
like the Declaration of Independence and the 
“Second Essay.” Neither is the federal Bill of 
Rights best characterized as “a states rights 
document.” The limitations on federal power 
it imposes are primarily procedural, while even 
the Tenth Amendment, as McLaughlin long 
ago pointed out, is merely declaratory and does 
not alter the essential nature of the federal sys- 
tem. Nor was Story’s commitment to Christian- 
ity as a part of the common law quite as un- 
conditional as the author asserts. Story’s piety 
was that of a strong Unitarian, and even his 
opinions that deal with church-state relations, 
such as that in Terrett v. Taylor, have a secu- 
lar philosophic flavor. It all adds up to an old 
story: history and polemics don’t mix very 
well. 

ALFRED H. KELLY 
Wayne State University 


FELIX D. ALMARAZ, JR. Tragic Cavalier: Gov- 
ernor Manuel Salcedo of Texas, 1808-1813. 
Austin: University of Texas Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 
206. $7.00. 


: One of the few neglected periods in Texas his- 


tory has been the last years of Spanish rule, es- 
peciall those dealing with the administration 
of Manuel. Maria de Salcedo, who served as 
governor from November 1808 to April 1813. 
In Tragic Cavalier Professor Félix D. Almaráz 
of the University of Texas at San Antonio has 
provided the first comprehensive description of 
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Salcedo's tragic tenure as chief executive of an 
exposed frontier harassed constantly by Co- 
manche Indians, American filibusterers, and 
Mexican insurgents. 

Salcedo came to Texas determined to prove 
his administrative capabilities to his uncle, Ne- 
mesio Salcedo, who was commandant general 
of the Interior Provinces of New Spain, as well 
as to the metropolitan government in Madrid. 
As Almaráz successfully demonstrates, the gov- 
ernor' failure to accomplish this purpose was 
the result more of circumstances in the South- 
west than of personal shortcomings on the part 
of Salcedo. What emerges from this study is a 
classic conflict of colonial administration be- 
tween a provincial governor, who senses the 
need for innovation but lacks the authority, 
and his superiors, who adhere to a more con- 
servative and traditional policy. In the case of 
Salcedos these disagreements were further com- 
plicated by blood ties. 

In this study Almaráz has provided an ade- 
quate, although somewhat tedious description 
of administrative problems and a thorough 
summary of both the internal and external 
forces that threatened to topple Spanish con- 
trol in Texas. But he has been less successful in 
delineating the reasons for Spanish vulnerabil- 
ity. He has also failed to assess adequately the 
responsibilities of the two Salcedos for the sub- 
sequent breakdown of Spanish rule in the 
northern provinces. Finally, the author's annoy- 
ing habit of including conjecture when he 
lacks sufficient evidence to draw a conclusion 
and the inexcusable failure of the publisher to 
include a map of Spanish Texas detract con- 
siderably from an otherwise attractive. and 
worthwhile study. 

ROBERT V. HAYNES 
University of Houston 


FRANKLIN PARKER. George Peabody: A Biog- 
raphy. Foreword by MERLE cumRrr Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University Press. 1971. Pp. x, 233. 
$8.95. 

George Peabody, 1795-1869, a highly success- 
ful investment banker, gained an interna- 
tional reputation in his lifetime as a pioneer- 
ing philanthropist. Coming from a poor New 
England family he had to leave school to be- 
come an apprentice when he was eleven. 
Though an early end to formal education did 
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not stop Peabody from absorbing such Puritan 
virtues as determination and integrity, it is 
ironic that this future benefactor of education 
never acquired a taste for books. Successful in 
his twenties as a consignment merchant in Bal 
timore he moved to London in 1832 and 
shifted to investment banking. By mid-century 
this bachelor with austere tastes faced a mount- 
ing problem of what to do with his fortune. 

In the 1850s Peabody found a new vocation 
by becoming a steward for his unspent mil 
lions. Initial gifts such as £50 to free Kossuth 
or $1,000 to search for the missing Arctic ex- 
plorer Sir John Franklin indicated Peabody's 
disposition if not his direction of benefactions. 
In 1852 he donated $1,000 toward a chemical 
school in Baltimore, then financed the extract- 
ing of colonial Maryland accounts from the 
Public Record Office, and, finally, sent an initial 
$20,000 to found in his home town of Danvers, 
Massachusetts, the first of the Peabody Insti- 
tutes. Most famous of these institutes was the 
one in Baltimore which received $1.4 million 
for its library, lecture series, music school, and 
art gallery. Peabody's two largest bequests were 
the $2 million Peabody Education Fund to 
start schools in the South after the war and 
the $2.5 million Peabody Donation Fund to 
build housing for the London poor. Also sig- 
nificant were the $150,000 grants to both Har- 
vard and Yale for scientific museums. 

One must call this readable biography a 
good work, yet in some respects it is disap- 
pointing. As the ample bibliographic essay 
makes clear Parker's study rests on exposure to 
an enormous quantity of Peabody materials, 
yet the Vanderbilt Press provides no footnote 
references in the text. Merle Curti's foreword 
states that the author evaluated "the long-term 
significance . . . of Peabody's donation." Except 
for a page describing the building program of 
the London fund to 1962, the author simply 
narrates the occasion of Peabody's gifts. The 
book is interesting and useful but not a serious 
analysis of philanthropy. 

ROBERT A. DAVISON 
Hofstra University 


JAMES BREWER STEWART. Joshua R. Giddings 
and the Tactics of Radical Politics. Cleveland: 
Press of Case Western Reserve University. 1970. 
Pp. xiv, 318. $8.50. 
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RONALD T. TAKAKI. A Pro-Slavery Crusade: The 
Agitation to Reopen the African Slave Trade. 
New York: Free Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 276. $7.95. 


Professor Stewart's biography of Giddings is 
splendid; it joins the growing list of first-rate 
accounts of leading antislavery figures that 
have appeared in the past dozen years, like 
Frank Gatell’s study of John G. Palfrey, Rich- 
. ard. Sewell’s of John P. Hale, Walter Mer- 
rills of Garrison, Patrick Riddleburger's of 
Julian, Fawn’ Brodie’s of Stevens, Wyatt- 
Brown's of Tappan, and Benjamin Quarles's of 
Douglass. 

Giddings, who served as a Whig and a Re- 
publican in the House from 1838 to 1859, dis- 
played, as Stewart writes, "astounding tenacity" 
in his courageous opposition to slavery and in 
his effective efforts to disassociate the federal 
government from any role in its maintenance. 
The problems faced and the tactics employed 
in this effort form the contents of the book; 
one of its main points—persuasively argued—is 
that the radical wing of the antislavery move- 
ment exercised “an important influence on po- 
litical parties in the 1850's" (p. 256). In this and 
in other respects, Stewart's book successfully 
challenges views expressed by distinguished 
scholars including Stanley Elkins, Gilbert H. 
Barnes, David Donald, and Dwight L. Du- 
mond. 

Professor Stewart makes a false distinction, 
in my view, between what he calls “true-revolu- 
tionaries, like Garrison" and Giddings as a 
"successful . . . practitioner of radical politics"; 
this occurs in his preface and reappears as a 
kind of theme in the volume. I would suggest 
that successful practitioners of radical politics 
are prime illustrations of true revolutionaries; 
in any case, somewhat contradicting this theme 

.is Stewart's own demonstration of the mutual 
help provided by the radical Abolitionists and 
the functioning politicians of antislavery. 

Stewart also makes the Garrisonians identi- 
cal with the radical Abolitionists; actually they 
were but one wing in that movement and after 
1845 not the most significant. The mistake pro- 
duces a sentence like this: “Garrisonians alone 
continued to espouse the unsullied ideal of 
Negro emancipation" (p. 58). What becomes, 
then, of a person like Fredericx Douglass? The 
Garrisonians were pacifistic anarchists; Stew- 
art's missing this fact hurts his analysis. The 
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history of the development within that move- 
ment toward a political and then a militant 
stance (traced by me in an essay published in 
the Journal of Negro History in 1939) appar- 
ently is not known to the author. Since, as he 
shows, Giddings himself followed that path, 
this omission is costly. 

The main point about Giddings, however, is 
that he “had met the moral questions of his 
day courageously and by serving his conscience 
had quickened the sensibilities of his genera- 
tion to respond to urgent questions" (p. 275). 
Biographies of such figures certainly are mer- 
ited (and needed); Stewart's is worthy of its 
subject. ; 

While Professor Stewart's work deals with an 
antislavery crusader Professor Takaki’s treats 
of “a pro-slavery crusade,” that is, The Agita- 
tion to Reopen the African Slave Trade. It is 
the first book on the subject; the neglect has 
been due to factors other than importance for 
there is no doubt at all of the significance of 
this movement. | 

The details and the arguments supporting 
this effort, and those opposing it, are set forth 
at length—excessive length, for a fault of the 
book is its repetitiousness. The strength of Pro- 
fessor Takaki's work lies not only in its full 
treatment of a matter hitherto neglected; it lies 
also in his demonstration that the movement 
sprang out of "a concern for the preservation 
of slaveholding class hegemony and Southern 
white supremacy" (p. 242). That is, that the 
slaveholding society felt itself threatened from 
both within (and this book deals only with the 
threat from the poorer whites, not the slaves) 
and from without—from the development of a 
nonslaveholding society in the North and the 
increasing hostility toward slavery in Europe. 
Roger Shugg showed the internal threat for 
one state (Louisiana) back in 1939, and Takaki 
notes this work, although I think he does not 
sufficiently integrate it within his own book; 
also in 1999, I treated at length "Class Con- 
flicts Within the South, 1850-1860” and the 
evidence therein mustered would further bul- 
wark this feature of Takaki’s effort. 

Takaki also-quite correctly stresses the moral 
dilemma, as it were, in a society founded on 
slavery and insisting upon the "positive good" 
of that institution and simultaneously agreeing 
to the outlawry of international trade in slaves. 
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The Confederate Constitution held to this pro- 
hibition but only, as the author shows, to ap- 
pease the Border States; it was hoped that once 
the Confederacy was firmly established, the 
trade might then be legalized. 

The research in this book seems on the 
whole to have been thorough; only one point: 
W. E. B. Du Bois's Suppression of the Slave 
Trade (1896) is mentioned. by Takaki but only 
in terms of data on the trade. Actually, Du 
Bois's chapter 11 in that book dealt at con- 
siderable length and acutely with the effort to 
legalize the trade. This is but another instance 
of the dozens of subjects in which Du Bois pi- 
oneered; in fact, Takaki's work does not make 
that eleventh chapter of an 1896 book obsolete. 

HERBERT APTHEKER 
Bryn Mawr College 


HENRY COHEN. Business and Politics in America 
from the Age of Jackson to the Civil War: The 
Career Biography of W. W. Corcoran. (Con- 
tributions in Economics and Economic History, 
Number 4.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Pub- 
lishing Corporation. 1971. Pp. xvii, 409. $13.50. 


William Wilson Corcoran was the son of 
Thomas Corcoran, an Irish immigrant who 
had prospered modestly during the early years 
of the Republic as a merchant, real estate 
dealer, and politician in Georgetown, D.C. 
Thomas had important connections with the 
Democratic party, but a more important be- 
quest to his son was his friendship with the 
powerful Riggs family, and most especially 
Elisha Riggs of New York whose son George 
W. Riggs became young Corcoran's partner in 
the investment banking house of Corcoran and 
Riggs in 1840. The partnership (in which Cor- 
coran was always the dominant member) spe- 
cialized heavily in the government loan busi- 
ness, which became significant during the deep 
depression of the early 1840s. The firm's great- 
est coup, however, was consummated during the 
Mexican War when Corcoran, with supreme 
audacity given his then modest resources, bid 
for the entire $18,000,000 government loan of 
February 1847. His gamble was successful with 
Corcoran and Riggs taking the lion's share of 
the issue. Astutely controlling the market Cor- 
coran was able to dispose of the securities at 
considerable advance in price, laying the foun- 
dation for one of America's first great fortunes. 


His operations with respect to the war loan of 
1848 soundly established Corcoran's reputation 
as one of the premier financiers of his time. In 
this case Corcoran was able to form what Fritz 
Redlich has called "an embryonic international 
syndicate" in which London merchant bankers 
led by the Barings subscribed heavily. 

Corcoran was a Democrat who managed to 
prosper no matter which party was in power. 
He kept government deposits even after the es 
tablishment of the Independent Treasury, and 
his relations with Whig administrations were 
notably cordial and profitable. This cozy rela- 
tionship with the power elite of both parties 
was not hindered by the fact that Corcoran dis- 
tributed bribes and loans to politicians with a 
lavish hand. Dr. Cohen does a good job of 
demonstrating that the Great Barbecue was by 
no means a post-Civil War phenomenon, but 
that the hors-d'oeuvres had been well laid on 
in the forties and fifties. Corcoran was a master 
at buying up depreciated paper and securities 
of all varieties such as the Texas debt or In- 
dian claims and then persuading old Uncle to 
pay the tab. He was a corruptionist on such a 
scale that one is tempted to believe that the 
much maligned public morality of our own 
time is a virtual paradise of integrity by com- 
parison. 

Corcoran’s power and profits owed a lot to 
the fact that he was the most important private 
banker in Washington with easy and continu- 
ous access to politicians in power. In such a 
strategic spot he was a vital link between 
Southern politicos and Northern capitalists 
such as Elisha Riggs and George Newbold, 
president of the Bank of America in New York. 
As a Southern sympathizer Corcoran went into 
exile in France during much of the Civil War. 
When he returned with fortune intact due to 
shrewd maneuvering he devoted time to his 
life-long pursuit of moneymaking but aiso to 
philanthropy, becoming a benefactor of various 
institutions, including the University of Vir- 
ginia and George Washington University, and 
most notably the founder of the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art in his native city. 

Dr, Cohen’s book is an almost mind-boggling 
job of research. The notes to 280 pages of text 
run to more than 130 pages. The number of 
manuscript collections and periodicals cited 
demonstrate a vast amount of work: It is on 
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balance, I think, an extremely useful and some- 
times perceptive piece of work. The problem 
with the book is a certain lack of focus. Cor- 
coran as a man and Corcoran's role in the 
development of investment banking come 
through only hazily. There is one long and 
rather confusing chapter called “The Great Su- 
perior Scheme" dealing with' Western railroad 
projection in which one is at a loss to under- 
stand what it has to do with Corcoran. The au- 
thor presents a rather involved thesis in which 
he attempts to explain the coming of the Civil 
War as resulting from the "disintegration" of 
economic forces in the 1850s. Suffice it to say in 
this short review that I did not find the argu- 
ment particularly convincing. The history of 
American banking is richer for Dr. Cohen's 
contribution, but his book would have profited 
from a more thoughtful analysis of the role of 
the protagonist. 

ROBERT P. SHARKEY 

George Washington University 


MARTIN KAUFMAN. Homeopathy in America: 
The Rise and Fall of a Medical Heresy. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1971. Pp. x, 205. 
$10.00. 


Homeopathy presented a perplexing challenge 
to nineteenth-century American medicine, for 
although orthodox physicians dismissed it as a 
form of quackery homeopathy resembled a reli- 
gious heresy more than charlatanism. It pos- 
sessed a body of medical doctrine, a respect for 
education, and a positive fascination with phi- 
losophy. Doctors were “converted” to homeopa- 
thy ‘in much the same way others were con- 
verted to Methodism or Unitarianism. Patients 
liked it, too, for a complex chain of reasoning 
led homeopaths to a belief in the efficacy of 
small doses in an age of heroic treatment. After 
surveying the rise of homeopathy in America 
Professor Kaufman traces the ultimately suc- 
cessful response of orthodox medicine. With 
the collapse of medical licensure by mid-cen- 
tury, orthodox physicians resorted to a variety 
of professional rather than strictly legal devices 
to put down homeopathy, seeking to prevent 
consultation with homeopaths, to bar them 
from "regular" medical schools, and to keep 
them out of the more prestigious hospital 
posts. Although the battle was joined, a cloud 
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of smoke confused the lines. By the 1860s and 
1870s many homeopaths, no longer "blinded" by 
theory, were willing to use orthodox remedies 
along with their own. At the same time many 
orthodox physicians were abandoning heroic 
treatment, a fact that made it possible for hom- 
eopaths to secure a measure of acceptance in 
orthodox medical schools and on the new state 
licensing boards. Finally, between 1890 and 
1910, orthodox physicians, Kaufman argues, 
came to see Christian Scientists, chiropractors, 
and osteopaths as greater menaces than homeo- 
paths and united with the latter against the 
newer heretics. It seems equally likely, al- 
though Kaufman does not make the point, that 
the bacteriological revolution was making irrel- 
evant the kind of debate in which all parties 
had been engaged. 

The central irony that emerges from this 
careful and commendable study is that the tol- 
erance of homeopathy by orthodox medicine 
more or less coincided with the former’s col- 
lapse. Having long craved acceptance homeo- 
paths were easily submerged in a mass organi- 
zation, the American Medical Association. At 
the same time, the drive to raise medical stand- 
ards during the Progressive years destroyed pe- 
ripheral medical schools, including many of 
the ones run by homeopaths who were less able 
than the orthodox to withstand a loss of num- 
bers. The death certificate should read—part 
suicide, part homicide. 

JOSEPH F. KETT 
University of Virginia 


PHILIP TAYLOR. The Distant Magnet: European 
Emigration to the U.S.A. (Torchbook Library 
Edition.) New York: Harper and Row. 1971. 
Pp. xvi, 326. $14.00. 


Philip Taylor, senior lecturer in American stud- 
ies at Hull University, has written what should 
become the standard account of the Atlantic 
migration to the United States in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. He places it in 
a framework of changing technology, ideas, 
and institutions originating mainly in north- 
western Europe and spreading eastward to af- 
fect the entire continent. Although he touches 
upon the circumstances of Jews and other eth- 
nic minorities he emphasizes demographic 
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changes, economic modernization, and altered 
life styles; he describes the influence of news 
from America, modes of transportation, and 
governmental regulations, bringing up to date 
Hansen's classic study of European mass emi- 
gration before 1860. 

Two chapters are devoted to the ocean voy- 
age: by sail and by steam, the latter illuminated 
by the author's investigation of steamship archi- 
tecture. Third-class and steerage accommoda- 
tions are described in detail, and a generalized 
diagram enables readers to visualize steerage 
sleeping arrangements about 1880. Never be- 
fore have the variable conditions of the trans- 
Atlantic journey been more judiciously eval- 
uated than in these pages. 

Of the book's twelve chapters, four depict 
immigrant workers and their communities in 
the United States, their relations with native 
Americans, and the process of assimilation. 
Taylor is less interested than Wittke in excep- 
tional individual accomplishments and less 
preoccupied than Handlin with the concept of 
alienation. Depicting rural as well as urban set- 
tlements in the United States he sees immi- 
grants as participants in a dynamic economy 
"not merely as foreigners trying to build pro- 
tective institutions while accepting a few Amer- 
ican ways" (pp. xiii-xiv). Like Maldwyn Jones 
he observes that the time of entry into the rap- 
idly changing American society helped deter- 
mine both the experiences of the foreign-born 
and their influences upon the United States. In 
considering occupational levels, social mobility, 
and intergenerational differences, he incorpo- 
rates insights from recent studies by Therns- 
trom, Timothy Smith, Vecoli, Rolle, Gans, 
Gordon, Glazer, and Moynihan, to mention a 
few. 

In a measured, interpretive style Taylor ap- 
plies a seasoned judgment to a vast literature. 
His twenty-seven page bibliography is actually a 
critical essay, concluding with suggestions of 
books in English needed but not yet written. 
Six maps and twelve diagrams afford perspec- 
tive and comparative statistical information at 
a glance. Many illustrations include scenes of 
emigrants en route to the wharves, the interiors 
and exteriors of ships, Ellis Island, tenements, 
people at work in industrial settings, and 
poignant photographs of anonymous immi- 
grants by Lewis Hine, the master of that genre. 
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In a word, this is an authoritative synthesis that 
will have wide appeal. 
ROBERT ERNST 
Adelphi University 


JON WEFALD. À Voice of Protest: Norwegians 
in American Politics, 1890-1617. (Topical 
Studies, Volume 1.) Northfield, Minn: Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association. 1971. 


Pp. 94. $4.00. 

Norwegian-American Studies. Volumes 24 and 
25. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American 
Historical Association. 1970; 1972. Pp. 300: 292. 
$4.00 each. 


The Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion, long a leader in the scholarly publication 
of immigration history, has launched a new se- 
ries called "Topical Studies. Jon Wefald's 4 
Voice of Protest was originally a dissertation at 
the University of Michigan, and the minibook 
revision inaugurates the series magnificently. 

Here we have a fascinating analysis of the 
persistence of Old World ideology in a New 
World setting and the practical application of 
this ideology in American politics. Wefald's 
thesis is clear and his argument strong: "The 
Norwegians, in building their communities in 
America, retained much of the old-country 
ethic, the organic qualities, the neighborly rela- 
tionships, the co-operative spirit" (pp. 11-12). 
And what was the traditional ethic? “That folk 
heritage turned on the spirit of social cohesion 
and communalism. It stressed the notions of ec- 
onomic self-sufficiency and co-operation. And it 
included compassion for the have-nots and a 
concern for the common good. The Norwegian 
rural culture disavowed both the laissez-faire 
spirit and social Darwinism. It contradicted the 
success myth and deplored industrial-capitalis- 
tic exploitation of the genuine producers. This 
led finally to a common goal for the Norwegi- 
ans—the goal of a co-operative common- 
wealth" (p. 4). 

The study becomes an investigation of how 
this deep-rooted trans-Atlantic ideology came 
into conflict with the individualistic and ma- 
terialistic philosophy of expanding America. 
Wefald shows how direct the confrontation was 
and how, because of the consistency of Nor- 
wegian-American attitudes and their popula- 
tion dominance in a large section of the upper 
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Middle West, this forceful ethnic group was able 
to elect whole slates of local and state officials 
and to send influential individuals to Congress 
(Andrew Volstead, Halvor Steenorson, Asle 
Grónna, and others). In farming and politics, 
not in big business (despite admitted excep- 
tions), the Norwegians made their mark; they 
formed a vital element in the Populist move- 
ment, the Non-Partisan League, and the Farmer- 
Labor party. The tables illustrating the voting 
record of the Norwegian-American congress- 
men would be pleasing to both Common Cause 
and the Americans for Democratic Action. 

In brief, Wefald sees the same attitudes at 
work among Norwegian-Americans as among 
the stay-athomes who also clung to their an- 
cient heritage and in their twentieth-century 
reinterpretation thereof created the welfare 
state. 

The analysis of the social concepts of the 
Norwegians is insightful, but a historian who 
always wänts to go behind the background will 
miss an account of the proofs that can be 
found in that background: the age-old systems 
of common ownership of forests, the seasonal 
living together in the mountain seter in a sys- 
tem of transhumance agriculture, the sharing 
of risks and profits and mutual care in the fish- 
ing enterprises of the coastal villages. To the 
bibliography should be added a couple of stud- 
ies published about the time this work was 
nearing completion: Sten Carlsson's Skandinav- 
iska Politiker i Minnesota 1882-1900 (1970), 
and Carl Chrislock, The Progressive Era in 
Minnesota 1899-1918 (1971). 

In essence the volume is a fresh challenge to 
our thinking about our society and the influ- 
ences of immigrant contingents among us. 

There is no dead wood in volume 24 of the 
well-established series of Norwegian-American 
Studies. Paul Knaplund writes of Tambs 
Lyche, the "practical idealist" who built 
"bridges between Norway and America." Einar 
Haugen tells of the Wisconsin schoolmaster 
and raconteur Thor Helgeson. Per Hvamstad 
and Clarence Clausen collaborate in presenting 
a collection of letters from a young Norwegian 
immigrant of the 1850s on life in Wisconsin 
and lowa. Sverre Arestad introduces several 
short stories written in and about America’s 
rough frontier by Knut Hamsun. Thomas I. 
Benson recounts the names and activities of 
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Norwegians in the early years of California, 
and Knight Hoover does a similar job for New 
York. James Hamre translates a Thanksgiving 
Day address by Georg Sverdrup in Minneapo- 
lis, 1896. Neil T. Eckstein analyzes in revealing 
fashion the narrowness of Ole R¢lvaag, fenced 
in as he was by his total concern with the Nor- 
wegian community and by his religious con- 
victions but in whom the buffeting of cir- 
cumstance brought a gradual modification of 
attitude. 

In volume 25 of the same series readers of 
Knut Gjerset's History of the Norwegian Peo- 
ple and other works will be interested in the 
sympathetic biography of the scholar by David 
T. Nelson. Odd Sverre Lóvoll explains the vig- 
orous Bygdelag movement that drew together 
in middle America the natives and descendants 
of many local districts in Norway—a unique 
assertion of both provincialism and national- 
ism. Richard Canuteson tells of how Lars and 
Martha Larson gave hospitable aid to Nor- 
wegian immigrants along the Erie Canal. Ger- 
hard B. Naeseth lists the immigrants of 1842 as 
the beginning of a total roster for the years 
1825-50, paralleling Nils William Olsson's Swed- 
ish Passenger Arrivals (1967). Sverre Arestad at- 
tempts to explain the extraordinary success of 
Ibsen's Peer Gynt in Seattle theater, J. C. K. 
Preus writes of the difficult transition. from 
the authoritarianism of the Norwegian state 
church to the democratic free church in Amer- 
ica. It is a smooth translation-summary of the 
memoirs of Wisconsin pastor H. A. Preus, but 
it is impossible to tell how much and where 
the basic document is abridged. Arne Hassing 
surveys the economic and nationalistic concern 
in Norway over the blood letting of emigration 
and the attempts of the Society for the Limita- 
tion of Emigration to realize the better life at 
home with improved education, widened op- 
portunities, and so forth; the magazine Ny 
Jord urged home colonization and was a factor 
in increasing by twenty per cent the amount of 
land under cultivation. Clarence Clausen and 
Derwood Johnson list fifty-three Norwegian- 
Texans in the Confederate Army and edit a 
number of letters between home and battle- 
field. Kenneth O. Bjork, who bears the respon- 
sibility for the excellent editing of these vol- 
umes, himself contributes an account of the 
Quatsino colony on Vancouver Island, a com- 
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panion piece to his earlier study of the Bella 
Coola settlement. 
FRANKLIN D. SCOTT 
Honnold Library, 
Claremont 


KRISTIAN HVIDT. Flugten til Amerika: Eller 
drivkrefter i masseudvandringen fra Danmark, 
1868-1914 [The Flight to America: Motives for 


the Mass Emigration from Denmark, 1868- - 


1924]. (Skrifter udgivet af Jysk Selskab for His- 
torie, 27.) Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 1971. 


Pp. 557-97 D. kr. 


Students of American immigration history have 
long awaited a comprehensive study of Danish 
migration overseas in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. Kristian Hvidt, in less than five 
hundred pages, goes a long way toward meet- 
ing their needs. In doing so, he has considered 
Danish emigration from 1868 to 1914 against a 
broad background of European and Atlantic 
forces and trends and has made valuable com- 
parisons with Swedish and Norwegian experi- 
ence, Hvidt's major source is a vast collec- 
tion of emigration records kept by police 
officials—overwhelmingly by those in Copen- 
hagen, the chief port of departure for Danes 
and for Swedes from the southern part of their 
country. In all, his book deals statistically with 
a total of 172,000 individuals who left Den- 
mark during the period from 1868 to 1900, 
after which the records are somewhat unrelia- 
ble. 

Having carefully analyzed his data with the 
help of a computer Hvidt had still to interpret 
it in search of the “why.” His answers, cau- 
tiously offered, do not differ basically from 
those given by students of Swedish and Nor- 
wegian emigration, but conditions in Denmark 
varied considerably from those in the neighbor- 
ing states. We learn, for example, that 44 of 
every 100 who left Denmark before 1900 were 
from towns and cities. Industrialization, as the 
author points out, came earlier in his country 
than in the rest of Scandinavia and attracted 
people from rural areas during a time of rapid 
population growth; this internal migration was 
much easier than that in Norway and Sweden, 
where the towns were smaller, more distant, 
and less familiar to the country folk. But in- 
dustrial development before 1890 was too slow 
to absorb easily the increase in the towns, with 


the result that many people left for Copen- 
hagen or for America, often making both 
moves. Significantly, few owners of land felt 
the economic need to migrate. 

Hvidt fnds no correlation between the 
poorer areas of Denmark and emigration from 
them. Nor did political and religious factors 
play an important role. Those who migrated. 
he reasons, were the persons who had the great- 
est difficulty in adjusting to changing social 
and economic conditions—the many rural 
workers (tyende), for example, who had to wait 
until after 1899 for small holdings in the home- 
land, artisans who were the first victims of in- 
dustrialization, and wage earners responsive to 
better opportunities in America. 

Although the book makes no attempt to deal 
directly with the human ingredient, it does rec- 
ognize the importance of popular education 
and the part played by person-to-person com- 
munications. Its major contribution, however, 
apart from its analysis of government records, 
lies in its thorough treatment of the aggressive 
activities of steamship lines—allied to rail 
roads, government agencies, and industry—in 
capitalizing on social mobility. “The sales or- 
ganizations of the shipping companies,” Hvidt 
maintains, "became the intermediaries and the 
connecting links between the push and the 
pull factors." Sensitive to the business cycle, 
their elaborate sales network may even be re- 
garded as a third force, Hvidt speculates, "cap- 
able by itself of promoting waves of emigra- 
tion.” Perhaps so; in any case, the steamship, 
traveling on a regular schedule, made it rela- 
tively easy for persons eager to leave and capa- 
ble of buying inexpensive tickets to migrate 
overseas. 

The volume includes numerous tables and 
charts, some illustrations, an excellent thirty- 
six-page English summary, an appendix, and a 
bibliography. 

KENNETH O. BJORK 
St. Olaf College 


WILBUR S. SHEPPERSON. Restless Strangers: Ne- 
vada's Immigrants and Their Interpreters. (The 
Lancehead Series: Nevada and the West.) 
Reno: University of Nevada Press. ig7o. Pp. 
xiv, 287. $7.00. 


This comprehensive, sprightly written, and 
wellillustrated volume on the experience of 
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foreign immigrants in Nevada is based on in- 
terviews with immigrants, a study of Nevada 
newspaper treatments of immigrant life, and 
an analysis of fiction as related to Nevada im- 
migrant themes. It covers a broad sweep of Ne- 
vada immigrant experience but does not pur- 
port to be an in-depth study of the history of 
Nevada immigrants in relation to regional or 
national developments. For example, various 
cases of prejudicial mistreatment of immigrants 
are described, but no effort is made to relate 
these to the waves of nativism identified by 
John Higham in Strangers in the Land (1963). 
Nor is there a discussion of the impact on Ne- 
vada of the national debate over the desirabil- 
ity of the “old” versus the "new" immigrants. 

Although immigrants, particularly women, 
had difficulty adapting to the formless struc- 
ture and physical problems of Nevada life, a 
majority felt their opportunities had been in- 
creased by going to Nevada and that their 
lives there were basically happy. Most of the 
immigrants felt that they had been treated 
justly and that their nationality had not hin- 
dered them. 

The discussion of Nevada immigrants in fic- 
tion is particularly interesting, with observa- 
tions under such headings as "The Western 
Motif,” “The Bonanza Feature," “The Isola- 
tion. Mystique," and “The Reminiscence Syn- 
drome." There are also comments on the image 
of the immigrants conveyed in short stories and 
historical biographies. 

Restless Strangers is filled with “local color": 
anecdotes, personal recollections, journalistic 
effusions, and fictional stereotypes. The book 
attempts to evaluate quite successfully, I think, 
the relationships of immigrants with each 
other and with "natives" and also the humor, 
the tragedy, the triumphs, and the failures of 
Nevada immigrant experience. 

LEONARD J. ARRINGTON 
Utah State University 


PHILIP ROSS MAY. On the Mother Lode. (Uni- 
versity of Canterbury Publications, Number 15.) 
Christchurch: University of Canterbury; distrib. 
by International Scholarly Book Services, Port- 
land, Ore. 1971. Pp. 62. $5.55. 


OTIS E. YOUNG, JR. Western Mining: An Infor- 
mal -Account of Precious-Metals Prospecting, 
Placering, Lode Mining, and Milling on the 
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American Frontier from Spanish Times to 1893. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1970. 
Pp. xv, 342. $8.95. 

JOHN FAHEY. The Ballyhoo Bonanza: Charles 
Sweeney and the Idaho Mines. Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 288. 
$10.00. 


These three books indicate the pattern of con- 
temporary writing on the mining industry of 
the American West: in-depth local studies, con- 
cern with the importance of science and tech- 
nology, and recognition of the role of the min- 
ing mogul, entrepreneur par excellence. 

Philip Ross May, who has written exten- 
sively on the gold rushes in New Zealand, 
turned his attention while a visiting scholar to 
the etymology of the commonplace California 
name, the “Mother Lode.” After noting that 
the most distinguished California historians 
have used the expression indiscriminately, he 
made a careful study of the primary sources 
and concludes that it was a term coined by the 
scientists William P. Blake and Benjamin Silli- 
man in 1866-67 and given wide publicity in 
the reports of J. Ross Browne. Events in west- 
ern Nevada, where the debate over whether the 
Comstock Lode was one or many involving ti- 
tles to millions of dollars of property, precipi- 
tated a discussion of the geology of the Sierra, 
particularly the nature of the "mother vein" or 
"mother lode." Thus an expression associated 
with quartz mining, coined a decade and a half 
after the height of the California gold rush, has 
been identified with the earlier period of pla- 
cer mining activity. Some historians will dis- 
miss this study as much ado about a minor 
point, but it should be noted that in Australa- 
sia "local history" is accorded more respect 
than in the United States. Some of the most 
widely acclaimed books are reviewed under this 
classification in the professional journals, and 
scholars have gained national recognition for 
their competence in this genre. May's book is 
characterized by the intensive examination of 
evidence comparable to Rodman W. Paul's 
The California Gold Discovery (1966). 

Otis Young, Jr. has undertaken a discussion 
of the exact methods, up to 1893, whereby gold 
and silver were taken from the earth in the 
American West. This basic phase of mining 
history has been passed over by historians deal- 
ing with the romantic mining rüshes and the 
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story of profits and loss as too technical and 
uninteresting. In discussing the art of prospect- 
ing, Young notes that the fundamentals were 
understood by the Egyptians; basic assaying 
methods were elaborated on by Arab philoso- 
phers and perfected by Germans experimenting 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Their 
knowledge was transmitted by the Spanish who 
added experience with crushing, smelting, and 
the use of mercury. Young uses the California 
gold rush as an introduction to a discussion 
of placering, washing, sluicing, hydraulicing, 
dredging, and concentration. Colorado pro- 
vides the backdrop for an analysis of all phases 
of quartz mining; Nevada's Comstock for tim- 
bering, milling, and tunneling operations; the 
Black Hills for chlorination and refining. The 
introduction of cyanidation marked the close 
of the frontier period in American mining, 
from the scientific viewpoint. Human interest 
is included in a section on the miner's dress 
and equipment; some topics such as “salting,” 
deadly serious at the time, are handled most 
effectively by riotous examples. Few historians 
will have the scientific background and techni- 
cal vocabulary to fully appreciate this book, 
but the volume is destined to become a classic 
reference work for all future investigators of 
mining history. In addition to the precise de- 
scriptions of technical processes, extensive illus- 
trations and photographs, a glossary of mining 
terms, and a selected bibliography with critical 
appraisal have been included. This is not to 
convey the message that the volume is dull 
reading. Quite the contrary, for Young's style is 
lively, facilitated by the pungent phrase, and 
his humor is obvious throughout. Only a man 
with his unique combination of experience and 
personality could have produced this book that 
fills such a void in the history of American 
mining. 

John Fahey has used the career of Charles 
Sweeney, Spokane entrepreneur, to present the 
history of the Coeur d'Alene mining district 
from 1884 to 1909. Árriving with the rush of 
prospectors Sweeney promoted the district's 
first townsite, bought and sold mining claims, 
finally acquiring the Last Chance on the same 
vein with the famous Bunker Hill. While stud- 
ying geology and speculating in mining stocks, 
he became a charter member of the Mine Own- 
ers' Association, the first union of mining oper- 
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ators in the West. As such, he was involved in 
strikebreaking activities and, more positively, 
in the introduction of electricity and technical 
improvements in the mines. Even so, his at- 
tempt to exploit the Sullivan mine, one of the 
world's great zinc producers, failed from lack 
of technical knowledge. In time he controlled 
all the mining claims in the district, with the 
exception of the Bunker Hill, and consolidated 
the properties into the Federal Mining and 
Smelting Company with the financial backing 
of the Rockefeller and Guggenheim interests. 
Hence his career epitomizes that of the success- 
ful mining mogul who became the great power 
to be reckoned with in his domain. Sweeney's 
life is presented as a factual survey with mini- 
mal interpretation or analysis. Fahey is by no 
means sympathetic to the methods or personal- 
ity of Sweeney; in fact, his account of manage- 
ment-labor conflict takes the side of the 
worker. The life of an entrepreneur is often 
gregarious and complicated, and tbe author 
has not completely overcome the problem in- 
herent in a chronologicaltopical approach, 
such as overlapping and multiple reference—in 
the form of flashbacks—as he moves from topic 
to topic. However, much of the material in this 
book is new, and the technical and financial 
subjects are presented with unusual clarity. 
Professional historians would do well to emu- 
late Fahey's dedicated archival research in per- 
sonal papers and company records. The Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company joins the 
list of enlightened corporations that are open- 
ing files of interest to historians. 

These books indicate that Western American 
history is still alive and well and that mining 
historians are turning away from the romantic 
narrative to consider aspects of science and 
business. 

W. TURRENTINE JACKSON 
University of California, 
Davis 


ARCHIE GREEN. Only a Miner: Studies in Re- 
corded Coal-Mining Songs. (Music in American 
Life.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1972. 
Pp. xiv, 504. $12.50. 


Beneath the surface even of a Gesellschaftlich 
industrial society there is a vein of shared val- 
ues passed on from generation to generation in 
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communities of working people—a popular 
culture. Here and there the vein will lie ex- 
posed, crystallized in the form of a poem, a 
story, or a song. The enterprising miner, as he 
locates the outcroppings of the vein, can make 
a shrewd guess as to the dimensions and char- 
acter of the communal experience that lies be- 
neath. 

Popular culture does not necessarily die dur- 
ing the transition from an agrarian society to a 
society of cities and machines, Archie Green 
argues. There can be industrial folk songs, de- 
scribing work itself and portraying the life, di- 
versions, and struggles of men and women on 
the job. And oral tradition should not be 
thought inherently more folkish than expres- 
sive forms disseminated by commercial enter- 
tainment and related media, such as radio and 
phonograph records. “It is still awkward to tag 
material disseminated largely by mass media to 
great numbers of people in a relatively short 
time with the same name used to describe 
word-of-mouth material slowly spread in small, 
stable associations." But the fact is that in- 
dustrial folk songs like the eight lovingly stud- 
ied in Only a Miner pass from back porch to 
recording studio, or vice versa, many times in 
the process of becoming traditional. Green 
even finds cases of folk musicians who believed 
they had made up a song that, in fact, they 
must first have heard on radio or records. His 
thesis that the mass media can be part of the 
transmission of popular culture is overwhelm- 
ingly documented. 

Space permits summary of only one of the 
case studies, that of "the American miner's na- 
tional anthem," which gives the book its title. 
'This song apparently derived from a poem 
written in 1877 to contrast the death of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt with the death of an un- 
known miner. Poem became song sometime in 
the next decade and existed in this form un- 
published for more than thirty years. In 1927 
Paramount Records recorded "Only a Miner" 
as sung by the Kentucky Thorobreds (Green 
found their names from the copyright office 
entry catalog, tracked them down, and inter- 
viewed them). Aunt Molly Jackson added De- 
pression-born verses in a variant published in 
the Red Song Book in 1932, and a miner 
named Gilford sang this variant to historian 
Don West when both were jailed during a min- 
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ers’ strike in 1935. Meantime the song also took 
a hymn-like form (three instances) and a form 
adapted to Western metal mining (also three 
instances, including one sung by Dinger and 
Doughbelly Williams) A memoir published 
about the lead-mining town of Joplin, Mis- 
souri, together with several interviews, establish 
the fact that "Only a Miner” is often sung on 
the occasion of an accidental death in the 
mines and thus has a sacramental and cathartic 
function. 

I have two criticisms of this well-built and 
beautifully illustrated volume. Seemingly schol- 
arly talk about folk songs should strive to be as 
simple and direct as the songs themselves. At 
least for this nonspecialist the narrative of 
Only a Miner is too often cluttered by discus- 
sion of whether this or that folkloristic defini- 
tion does or does not apply. 

More important, a case about the culture of 
industrial workers cannot be proved by evi- 
dence from the very special world of mining 
alone. I know of no industrial folk songs in 
Gary, Indiana. Are there other outcroppings, 
other forms of popular culture we should be 
prospecting? 

STAUGHTON LYND 
Chicago, Illinois 


MELTON ALONZA MCLAURIN. Paternalism and Pro- 
test: Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Or- 
ganized Labor, 1875-1905. (Contributions in 
Economics and Economic History, Number 3. 
Negro Universities Press Publication.) West- 
port, Conn.: Greenwood Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 1971. Pp. xvili, 265. $11.00. 


Historians who write of lost causes often claim 
the consolation of eventual triumph for people 
and programs that met only defeat. Melton A. 
McLaurin suggests that textile unions did not 
fail completely although workers in Southern 
mills could not long sustain labor organiza- 
tions nor effectively resist the economic power 
of employers. Ín the years under study Mc- 
Laurin estimates that unions never enrolled 
more than six per cent of Southern textile 
workers; crushing defeats more than balanced 
the few minor victories. Yet if locals of the 
Knights of Labor soon vanished the Knights 
did prove that Southern workers were not uni- 
formly hostile to unions. And if the National 
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Union of Textile Workers did not survive to 
benefit from legislative regulation of hours and 
the prohibition of child labor, at least the 
union had "probably helped prepare the 
ground" for subsequent reform (p. 142). Profes- 
sor McLaurin rarely claims too much in this 
convincing explanation of the failure of South- 
ern textile unions. 

Southern mill hands, McLaurin argues, had 
probably left the land more recently than their 
Northern counterparts and were more depend- 
ent on the mills that furnished the only in- 
dustrial employment in much of the region. In 
other respects Southern textile workers resem- 
bled those in the North. Both faced competi- 
tion from unskilled and unemployed rivals; 
both battled an ethic that favored employers; 
neither had political support; neither fully 
grasped the advantages of aggressive industrial 
organization. The racial dimension made the 
task of Southern organizers more difficult than, 
but not different from, the job in the North. 
For Southern workers, McLaurin insists, were 
not docile. In small numbers they joined un- 
ions almost as soon as the mills opened. But 
those unions could not match the power of em- 
ployers who controlled the political, social, and 
economic institutions in company villages. 
When strikes took place, in spite of the advice 
of those to whom Southern operatives were ac- 
customed to defer, a notice of eviction and the 
threat of black strikebreakers usually ended re- 
sistance. 

Neither the Knights of Labor nor the textile 
unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor could protect their members from the 
power of employers. The Knights dissipated 
scarce resources in reform politics and in a 
badly managed strike at Augusta, Georgia, in 
1886. Bad tactical advice by Samuel Gompers, 
among others, led the National Union of Tex- 
tile Workers in 1901 into a strike in Danville, 
Virginia, that effectively ended the growth 
of that organization. In 1902 manufacturers 
tempted the year-old United Textile Workers 
of America into a premature test of strength 
that effectively ended that union in the South. 
Nor did another soon pick up the task. 

This careful study is solid but not surprising 
and modest but not insignificant. 

HENRY F. BEDFORD 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


GUSTIVE O. LARSON. The "Americanization" of 
Utah for Statehood. San Marino, Calif.: Hunt- 
ington Library. 1971. Pp. x, 328. $7.50. 


The title of this book refers to the attempt of 
the federal government, aided by the few Gen- 
tiles living in Utah and the thousands of anti- 
Mormons throughout the nation, to force the 
Saints to conform to "American" ways. The 
two focal points of the struggle were polyg- 
amy—that "other twin relic of barbarism"— 
and the temporal power of the church. 

Although Professor Larson views the tem- 
poral power of the church as equal in impor- 
tance to polygamy, he himself rightly de-em- 
phasizes the church-state issue, Indeed polygamy 
dominates the work, and because the au- 
thor ties it to the larger political issues and de- 
scribes it with almost loving sympathy he has 
given us one of the best short accounts of that 
unorthodox practice. Also excellent, especially 
for clarity and objective conciseness, are the de- 
tailed descriptions of the legal and constitu- 
tional aspects of the crusade, the methods by 
which indicted polygamists ('"cohabs") hid 
from the law, and the modus operandi of the 
secret church headquarters (1885-89) "on the 
underground.” 

To describe the whole struggle is to write a 
territorial history of Utah. Until the Republi- 
cans won over the Mormon leadership between 
1890 and 1894 and thus stood to gain nation- 
ally by admitting Utah to statehood, they 
treated the Saints like unrepentant Confeder- 
ate states as well as lewd criminals. It is a story 
of cruelty to men, women, and children, of 
spoils politics, and of tyrannous persecution. 
Much of it has been told before, but never in 
so thoroughly documented and balanced a 
fashion. And not least among the virtues of the 
book is the appreciative exploitation of the 
work of Alexander, Arrington, Dwyer, Hansen, 
Lamar, Poll, and others. 

All in all, a most welcome addition to the so- 
cial and political history of the second half of 
the nineteenth century as well as of Mormon- 
ism. 

MARIO S. DE PILLIS 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


JOHN M. DoBson. Politics in the Gilded Age: A 
New Perspective on Reform. Foreword by JAMES 
P. SHENTON. (New Perspectives in American His- 
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tory.) New York: Praeger Publishers. 1972. Pp. 
200. Cloth $7.50, paper $2.95. 


LOUIS W. KOENIG. Bryan: A Political Biography 
of William Jennings Bryan. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1971. Pp. 736. $14.95. 


Historians, it appears, will never lose their fas- 
cination with a few favorite subjects. One of 
these, the Mugwump reform movement of the 
mid-1880s, provides the focus of John M. Dob- 
son’s Politics in the Gilded Age: A New 
Perspective on Reform, which unfortunately 
offers neither novelty nor perspective. It is, in 
fact, an undistinguished book that revives the 
interpretations of Matthew Josephson, but 
without Josephson’s flair for anecdote and 
style. Presented in a format apparently de- 
signed for the college market, the study is 
harshly critical of the party system of the late 
nineteenth century, finding it corrupt, mean- 
ingless, inefficient, and unresponsive to public 
problems. 

Divided in two sections the book first at- 
tempts an appraisal of party development 
through the century. The Gilded Age marked 
the completion of an unfortunate process, “the 
maturation of self-seeking party machines.” Sel- 
fish politicians created powerful structures that 
ignored real issues, promoted false questions 
such as the tariff and “bloody shirt,” and 
thwarted reformers who desired “sound, com- 
passionate, and idealistic government.” The 
latter, by implication, were the Mugwumps, 
and the remainder of the study outlines their 
campaign against James G. Blaine in 1884. Oc- 
casional mild criticism of Mugwump goals and 
methods does not temper the author’s unmis- 
takable admiration for the movement, which 
he presents as an intelligent, meaningful re- 
sponse to popular needs. 

Recent scholarship, however, has moved in 
an entirely different direction. H. Wayne Mor- 
gan, Richard J. Jensen, and others have traced 
the major differences, in issues and outlook, 
that divided the two dominant parties. Percep- 
tive works by Geoffrey Blodgett and John G. 
Sproat have placed rather severe limits on the 
Mugwumps’ understanding of social ills, rais- 
ing some doubt about their value as reform 
models. Lee Benson’s significant reappraisal of 
the 1884 election does not appear in Dobson’s 
analysis or brief bibliography. Sweeping judg- 
ments concerning the character and motives of 
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political leaders rest on a sampling of Mug- 
wump manuscripts rather than on extensive re- 
search in the papers of the politicians them- 
selves. Numerous other problems could be 
mentioned, but, all in all, interested readers 
should look elsewhere for an understanding of 
late nineteenth-century politics. 

They might, for instance, examine Louis W. 
Koenig's earnest and worthwhile biography of 
William Jennings Bryan, another favorite sub- 
ject of historians. Constructed on thorough re- 
search, this volume records the familiar story of 
the “Boy Orator of the Platte,” whose political 
career spanned over thirty years from its begin- 
nings during the 18gos to its dramatic close 
after the 1925 Scopes trial in Dayton, Tennes- 
see. Koenig contributes few fresh interpreta- 
tions and agrees for the most part with the 
themes stressed by Paolo E. Coletta and Law- 
rence W. Levine. Though sometimes critical he 
is an ardent admirer of Bryan, "the country's 
conscience." After following the Nebraskan 
from speech to speech, convention to conven- 
tion, others may concur with a Bryan opponent 
who remarked in 1908: "You need in the 
White House a good brain, and you don't need 
a mouth, Bryan is a mouth." 

Bryan was also a figure of some complexity. 
Koenig credits him with broad achievements, 
while candidly presenting the evidence for 
harsher conclusions. The Nebraskan readily 
abandoned old friends when they threatened 
his power or outlived their usefulness. Accord- 
ing to Koenig he founded "the modern Demo- 
cratic Party," originating its progressive out- 
look and broadening its electoral base. Yet he 
always remained an also-ran, losing three presi- 
dential bids because of an inability to attract 
support from vital groups. In Koenig's view 
Bryan was a courageous and farsighted leader, 
who bravely resigned from Woodrow Wilson's 
cabinet rather than compromise his pacifist be- 
liefs and who espoused reform policies that 
Wilson and the two Roosevelts borrowed. Yet 
he wavered on some important issues, clung to 
others beyond their time, and could claim only 
a tenuous connection with the later enactment 
of his various proposals. 

A frequent victim of unfair campaign tactics 
Bryan was himself an expert practitioner of the 
smear and innuendo. His favorite technique 
was to link enemies to Wall Street, with or 
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without justification. At certain points, particu- 
larly in accounting for Bryan's defeats, Koenig 
succumbs to the same temptation. Mark Hanna 
did not buy the 1896 and 1898 elections, nor 
did business intimidation determine the out- 
come in 1900 and 1908. Bryan's career, Koenig 
notes near the end, "had been largely a mono- 
logue conducted for more than three decades." 
Monologues ultimately grow tiresome, as many 
of the Nebraskan's contemporaries could attest. 
"Thanks to Koenig's living style and thoughtful 
presentation, Bryan does not. 

R. HAL WILLIAMS 

Yale University 


DOROTHY Ross. G. Stanley Hall: The Psycholo- 
gist as Prophet. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1972. Pp. xix, 482. $12.75. 


G. Stanley Hall raised his stature by writing an 
unusually introspective autobiography, pub- 
lished in 1923 when he was seventy-nine years 
old. Now Dorothy Ross’s superb intellectual 
history and psychological biography gives him 
additional significance. Hall was a genius of 
sorts who involved himself in nearly every 
major intellectual movement to touch Ameri- 
can philosophy, psychology, and education in 
the last third of the nineteenth century. Dur- 
ing two periods of study in Germany his quest 
for intellectual unity led him from theology to 
scientific psychology. Founder of the first 
American department and journal of psychol- 
ogy, his vision for Clark University, of which 
he became the first president in 1888, height- 
ened scientific and research ideals in American 
education. He involved teachers in a new effort 
to understand the nature of childhood through 
the child-study movement. His shift to genetic 
psychology in the 18gos freshened a discipline 
suffering from an exaggerated mechanism and 
in his major work, Adolescence: Its Psychology 
and Its Relations to Physiology, Anthropol- 
ogy, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion and. Edu- 
cation (1904), Hall identified a distinct period 
of life. He recognized the importance of Freud, 
brought him to America, and honored him at 
Clark, when, Freud recalled, "in Europe I felt 
as though I were despised" (p. 390). 

Hall is an easy man to dislike, even from a 
distance. He was opportunistic and devious. 
His relationships with his peers tended to fol- 
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low one of two patterns—affectionate disciple- 
ship that shifted into competitive, even abu- 
sive, antagonism or autocratic dominance. The 
shaping of Halls personality, the record of 
such relationships, and their importance to in- 
tellectual history are brilliantly traced in this 
biography. William James called Halls per- 
sonal psychology "tortuous" and observed that 
he hated clearness, shrinking "from any expla- 
nation that is definitive and irrevocable . . . as 
a dreamer he is bold” (pp. 240-41). These char- 
acteristics make Hall’s immense influence diffi- 
cult to specify. Moreover, much o his thought 
was cloaked in popular form, and he had an 
unfortunate gift for saying what audiences 
wanted to hear. Not the least of Ross’s accom- 
plishments is to have tolerated Hall’s prose and 
to have provided analyses that reveal the in- 
sights buried in his ramblings. More impor- 
tant, this book makes informed and courageous 
connections—between Hall and the social cur- 
rents of his day, between his ideas and those 
of better-remembered contemporaries, and be- 
tween his psychology and that dominant today. 
A brilliant mind and a questing spirit were 
constrained by a deep emotional malady, by 
Victorian standards of sex and identity, and by 
the very openness of American society to the 
social ascent of a farmer's son from Ashfield, 
Massachusetts. But Hall partially transcended 
his predicament, building his greatest intellec- 
tual achievements on what seemed a wrecked 
foundation, after a series of personal and pro- 
fessional defeats between 1890 and 1893 that 
would have destroyed a weaker man. His best 
work came after he was fifty years old. Hall’s 
achievement was not the equal of Freud’s, or 
even of James’s. Yet this single volume takes 
full rank on the shelf with Ralph Barton Per- 
ry’s two, and Ernest Jones’s three. 
HUGH HAWKINS 
Amherst College 


RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON, editor, with the col- 
laboration of WALTER MUIR WHITEHILL. “Dear 
Lady”: The Letters of Frederick Jackson Turner 
and Alice Forbes Perkins Hooper. San Marino, 
Calif: Huntington Library. 1972. Pp. 487. 
$10.00. 


RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON. The Genesis of the 
Frontier Thesis: À Study in Historical Crectiv- 
ity. San Marino, Calif: Huntington Library. 
1971. Pp. xi, 315. $8.50. 
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In the autumn of 1927 Frederick Jackson 
Turner came to the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery; thirty-six years later an- 
other historian, again of and from the Middle 
West, arrived at the Huntington gates. This 
historian had as his primary mission the writ- 
ing of Turner's biography. 'These two volumes 
are benchmarks toward that biography. 

At first blush it was an unlikely attraction: 
this scholarly, somewhat reserved, distin- 
guished-looking historian, recently removed 
from Wisconsin, and the well-endowed, formi- 
dable lady, with dowager instincts, enthusias- 
tic, dedicated, and a doer in the tradition of 
the Forbes-Perkins family. Yet from their first 
encounter in 1910 until Turner’s death in 
1932, these two—the erudite Harvard historian 
and Alice Forbes Perkins Hooper, the daugh- 
ter of the entrepreneurial genius of the Bur- 
lington railroad, Charles E.  Perkins— 
maintained a close friendship. The Turner- 
Hooper correspondence, which Ray Billington 
has so ably and adroitly edited, amply substan- 
tiates the editor's observation that each party 
needed the intellectual companionship of the 
other. 

In their first meeting Alice Hooper outlined 
her as yet nebulous plan to establish a memo- 
rial to her father at Harvard. Turner, display- 
ing a heretofore unexploited talent, quickly 
grasped the initiative and guided Mrs. Hoop- 
er's thoughts. Within a month after their first 
visit Mrs. Hooper contributed $1,000 to Har- 
vard for the purchase of Western Americana; a 
$300 graduate fellowship in Western history 
followed. In late 1911 Edgar Wells, secretary of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, suggested to 
Mrs. Hooper that a formal organization would 
be required to systematize their efforts. So the 
Harvard Commission on Western History came 
into being. An archivist, Archer Hulburt, was 
quickly employed but was soon dropped when 
Hulburt's ambitions for a post on the Harvard 
faculty appeared to exceed his collecting zeal. 
The next archivist, Thomas P. Martin, turned 
out to be an eager 'Texan with an abundance 
of vision, ambition, and ability to carry out his 
goals. Martin's aggressiveness, matched by his 
success, soon had his competitors in other states 
quaking and shrieking about that Harvard pi- 
rate. Directors of historical societies in Vermont, 
Wisconsin, and Missouri wondered how Mar- 
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tin could dare remove from them that which 
they did not know existed. Milo Quaife of Wis- 
consin, demonstrating an amazingly short 
memory and apparently without a backward 
glance at his own stacks, protested loudly and 
long. How contemporary it all sounds; the di- 
vine right of manuscript curators has altered 
little in half a century. The Western curators 
could soon return to their slumbers, for by 
1917 the death knell had sounded for the Har- 
vard Commission. In addition to Western an- 
tagonism, the East, particularly the Harvard 
administration, offered little but benign ne- 
glect. The final blow came with the First 
World War, which diverted everyone's atten- 
tion, especially Mrs. Hooper's. One can only 
speculate what Harvard's impact might have 
been on the field of Western history and the 
training of Western historians had the commis- 
sion flourished. A major value of this corre- 
spondence is, of course, the insights offered 
into the personality of that man Turner, who, 
as Carl Becker once said, "laid and still lays 
upon us all the spell of his personality." 

From the editing of the Turner-Hooper cor- 
respondence, Billington turned to answering 
the provocative question of from whence did 
'Turner derive his ideas for the frontier thesis. 
While Turner’s memory was amazingly faulty 
he did assist his biographer by leaving his sizea- 
ble collection of papers to the Huntington Li- 
brary, replete with reading and research notes 
and some autobiographical correspondence. 
During Turner's last years, five individuals (for 
a variety of biographical projects) addressed 
queries to Turner requesting his recollections. 
Turner’s correspondence with these five essay- 
ists—William Dodd, Constance Skinner, Carl 
Becker, Merle Curti, and Luther Bernard— 
comprises a third of the book and offers a de- 
gree of insight into Turner’s intellectual cos- 
mos. 

With imaginative empathy and perception 
Bilington has  methodically reconstructed 
Turners mental evolvement of the frontier 
thesis. Indeed, Billington, with his comprehen- 
sive style and surgical precision, has produced 
a major historiographical model. Teacher by 
teacher, book by book, Billington follows 
Turner's intellectual Pilgrim's Progress up to 
his famous essay in 1893. Billington examined 
the ideas of Turner’s teachers and contempo- 
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rary social scientists, constantly keeping in 
mind the intellectual milieu of Turner's gener- 
ation. The result does not alter Billington's or 
other previous overall interpretations of Turn- 
er's teleology, but it does for the first time ex- 
haustively document  Turner's intellectual 
growth. 

'Turner's intellectual migration carried him 
through and ahead of the historiographical 
fashions of his time. On occasion he was a de- 
votee of behavioralism, relativism, and social 
science concepts in general Herein resides 
Turner’s genius and perhaps is a partial expla- 
nation of why historians have been preoccu- 
pied for so long with his ideas. Unquestionably 
he was in and of the climate of his age, but he 
was also far in advance of his age. He antici- 
pated research techniques that are only now 
being widely adopted. There is little risk in 
suggesting that today he would have less diffi- 
culty than many coeval historians in adjusting 
to social science methodology and quantatitive 
systems that are having such an impact on cur- 
rent historiography. 

We can be grateful that a historian from 
Northwestern decided to follow Turner west. 

GENE M. GRESSLEY 
University of Wyoming 


JOHN M. ALLSWANG. À House for All Peoples: 
Ethnic Politics in Chicago 1890-1936. [Lexing- 
ton:] University Press of Kentucky. 1971. Pp. x, 


258. $8.95. 

john M. Allswang, holder of the Ph.D. from 
the University of Pittsburgh, is presently asso- 
ciate professor of history at California State 
College, Los Angeles. The author has explored 
the political behavior of nine ethnic groups in 
Chicago from 189o to 1936. The study concen- 
trates on the role played by these groups in the 
rise to power of the Democratic party in Chi- 
cago. Allswang centers his study on the 1920s 
in general and the period of 1928-32 in partic- 
ular. ; 

The author has successfully investigated the 
relationship between ethnic pluralism and 
American politics during a period of great so- 
cial and political change. In doing this study 
he has made extensive use of quantitative ana- 
lytical techniques from the various social sci- 
ences. In exploring the political behavior of 
the various ethnic groups Dr. Allswang concen- 
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trates on ethnic politics in Chicago to 1917, 
ethnic voting behavior from 1918 to 1936, ethnic 
party identification, political party self-concep- 
tions, political issues, political organization, 
crime and reform in Chicago, and the effect of 
socioeconomic class on ethnic political behav- 
ior. 

Professor Allswang proves his thesis that eth- 
nicity was the major factor in establishing the 
voting patterns of Chicago's ethnic groups dur- 
ing the first third of the twentieth century. He 
does this by the use of basic statistical proce- 
dures, unpublished census material, election re- 
turns, the foreign language press, newspapers, 
manuscripts, and personal interviews. The 
study also demonstrates how ethnic awareness 
was the cause for the rise and dominance of the 
Democratic party in Chicago during the 19205 
culminating with the election of 1932, which 
strongly demonstrated the continuance of Dem- 
ocratic trends among Chicago's ethnics. 

'The quantitative approach to history, popu- 
larized by such historians as Samuel P. Hays 
of the University of Pittsburgh ànd Stephan A. 
Thernstrom of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, is becoming increasingly popular 
among present-day urban historians. By using 
the quantitative approach it is evident that 
Professor Allswang has made a significant con- 
tribution to the area of ethnic political behav- 
ior. The book is carefully written, the charts 
and appendixes are clear and helpful 'This 
work is well documented and the bibliographi- 
cal essay is of value to those wishing to pursue 
further study in this area. 'Though the author's 
writing at times tends to get a bit too involved 
this should not detract from the overall excel- 
lence of this piece of scholarship. Allswang's 
study serves as an excellent microcosm of a 
general process occurring in American urban 
political behavior during this period. 

ROBERT J. WECHMAN 
Hartwick College 


ARTHUR POWER DUDDEN. Joseph Fels and the 
Single-Tax Movement. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 308. $10.00. 


Joseph Fels, born at Halifax County Court- 
house, Virginia, in 1855 into a Jewish family 
that had immigrated from Bavaria in 1848, be- 
came a successful commission salesman of soap 
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before he was twenty. He and his brothers then 
began a soapmaking firm that made him a 
wealthy man after it began to produce Fels- 
Naptha soap at the company's Philadelphia 
factory. Through his friends in the Ethical 
Culture Society, Fels was exposed to many re- 
form movements, but it was the single tax of 
Henry George that captured his imagination. 
During the depression of the 18g0s he became 
increasingly involved in the single-tax move- 
ment, and he began to give generously to the 
Fairhope Association, a single-tax colony across 
the bay from Mobile, Alabama, in 1899. Soon 
thereafter he became the movement's largest 
benefactor and best-known advocate, both in 
America and abroad. 

Fels put so much of his time and so much of 
his firm's money into single-tax activities that 
he had a conflict with his brother Samuel, his 
more conservative principal partner. Fels 
moved to England in 1901 and promoted Fels- 
Naptha sales there until his death in 1914, 
although he returned to the United States fre- 
quently for both business and single-tax mat- 
ters. The dapper, colorful little man (he often 
introduced himself to audiences as a “sawed-off 
Hebrew") quickly became involved in English 
land reform, pushing strongly to get the Lib- 
eral party to support taxation of land values. 
From England Fels moved on to crusade for 
the single tax in Scandinavia, Germany, 
France, and Italy. As one of his admirers put 
it, "Wherever the instincts of men revolted at 
the servitude forced upon them by the self- 
styled owners of the earth, Joseph Fels was ready 
to go at a moment's notice with a copy of 
Progress and Poverty in one hand and a check- 
book in the other." 

'This useful book is based upon extensive re- 
search in archives and manuscript collections 
here and abroad, an indication of the author's 
enthusiasm for his subject. He probably had 
great fun in his search-research. Unfortunately 


the author's zest for the subject does not come | 


through clearly and unmistakably in his writ- 

ing, which sometimes taxes a reader's industry. 
DAVID A. SHANNON 
University of Virginia 


ALEXANDER SAXTON. The Indispensable Enemy: 
Labor and the Anti-Chinese Movement in Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1971. Pp. x, 293. $8.50. 
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ROBERT MCCLELLAN. T'he Heathen Chinee: 4 
Study of American Attitudes toward China, 
1890-1905. [Columbus:] Ohio State University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 272. $10.00. . 


A number of books have been published in re- 
cent years on Chinese immigrants to the 
United States and historical American atti- 
tudes toward China and the Chinese. The sev- 
eral volumes contain considerable information 
of interest and some provocative theories, but 
the authors differ markedly in analytical ap- 
proach and geographical focus. Their interests 
variously lead them to emphasize such diverse 
topics as assimilation and foreign policy, and 
there are numerous points of divergence and 
gaps in the arguments. 

Alexander Saxton's book is the more imagi- 
native and substantial of these two recent addi- 
tions to the literature. Ranging far more 
broadly than his subtitle indicates, he attempts 
to explain anti-Chinese activity in California 
by going beyond the familiar cheap-labor argu- 
ments. Saxton puts the agitation into a na- 
tional context by relating it to the decline of 
abolitionist thought and to the ideas of specific 
figures ranging from H. R. Helper to Jack Lon- 
don and by contending that labor's responses 
must be understood in terms of the Jacksonian 
ethic of the worker as producer. 

Some of Saxton's arguments from intellec- 
tual history are of tenuous validity; thus he 
does not note that anti-Chinese activity began 
well before abolitionist thought declined. The 
Jacksonian thesis needs to be weighed against 
other possible interpretations, and Saxton him- 
self eventually abandons the theme. It also is 
debatable whether the issue of exclusion frus- 
trated Progressive-era reform in California, as 
Saxton contends, and it is not wholly clear that 
the Chinese were indeed "the indispensable 
enemy" for labor and political organization. 
Finally, Saxton, who knows a great deal about 
the history of California labor and politics— 
though less about Gilded Age politics on the 
national level—occasional becomes so im- 
mersed in analyzing their evolution that his 
original ideas almost disappear. 

While there are some difficulties with the 
book, the breadth of Saxton's argument and 
his efforts to link local events to an important 
interpretive theme are impressive. He adds to 
his careful analysis of labor and politica! move- 
ments with fresh portraits of individuals such 
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as Henry George, E. A. Ross, Frank Roney, 
Denis Kearney, and Olaf Tveitmoe. His even- 
handedness and sense of the irony and com- 
plexity of history also are attractive. 

Robert McClellan takes a different tack from 
Saxton as he describes American attitudes to- 
ward the Chinese in order to elaborate the 
background of Far Eastern policy. This policy 
was inconsistent, he argues, because it was 
based on an inconsistent image of China. He 
contends further that the key to this image was 
the myth of Chinese inferiority, which derived 
from American national insecurity and ethno- 
centrism. The image changed after 1894, ac- 
cording to McClellan, as Americans expressed 
their feelings of superiority with more sophisti- 
cation. Some also boasted of China's economic 
prospects, though more realistic observers belit- 
tled them. 

McClellan usefully reminds us that the origi- 
nal American view of the Chinese in their own 
land as well as in the United States was unfa- 
vorable, and he recognizes that the images were 
not static. Unfortunately he often does not pro- 
vide the setting for the colorful quotations he 
utilizes, and he is not sufficiently attentive to 
chronology. Minor errors in spelling and iden- 
tification somewhat mar the readable book, 
while his discussion of Theodore Roosevelt, A. 
T. Mahan, Darwinian influences, and the 
Open Door seems dated. Though he describes 
American attitudes toward the Chinese, he is 
less subtle than Saxton in attempting to ex- 
plain them, and he does not undertake the 
challenging task of demonstrating their impact 
on national policy. 

PAUL S. HOLBO 
University of Oregon 


RUBIN FRANGIS WESTON. Racism in U.S. Imperi- 
alism: The Influence of Racial Assumptions on 
American Foreign Policy, 1893-1946. Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press. 1972. Pp. 
XV, 291. $6.95. 

This book is an extended essay that discusses 
the concept of race as a factor in imperialism 
from the revolution of 1893 in Hawaii to the 
attainment of Philippine independence. The 
author’s real interest is in the period from the 
Spanish-American War through the adminis- 
trations of Woodrow Wilson. The strongest 
point of the book is the account of the adapta- 
tion of the Southern viewpoint on race, by Re- 
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publicans and Democrats alike, as a rationale 
in imperialism. Briefly, the inhabitants of the 
new insular possessions were regarded as col- 
ored, hence inferior. The imperialists, with 
confidence and generally with candor, were 
convinced of their responsibility to civilize 
these lesser peoples. But they effected a com- 
promise: the flag advanced, but the Constitu- 
tion did not follow the flag. Further, both im- 
perialists and anti-imperialists argued from the 
same premise of racial superiority. 

Some reservations are in order. The author 
has failed to explain precisely the connéction 
between the concept of racial superiority and 
self-government. Racially inclined imperialists 
were seeking justification for the responsibili- 
ties they had rather recklessly assumed. To 
them, the white races, especially the Teutons 
and Anglo-Saxons, possessed a much greater 
capacity to direct their own affairs than did the 
yellow and black races. This capacity, tem- 
pered by experience, consisted essentially in a 
sense of self-control wherein the minority ac- 
quiesced in the necessity for majority rule real- 
izing at the same time that the majority would 
not tyrannize over the minority, In addition 
the author fails to discuss the connection be- 
tween race and the concepts of Darwinism and 
Westernizing. 

Weston’s book is, in part, a product of its 
time. While the author's sympathies are with 
the critics rather than the apologists of race, he 
has written a competent, balanced account of 
an important subject. Occasionally the author 
conveys too simplistic an approach, as for ex- 
ample when he implies that difficulties in Cuba 
were due primarily to American machinations 
or when he disregards the position of the an- 
nexationists in Hawaii that those islands were 
not tropical and were therefore habitable by 
the white man. But he does emphasize the key 
points. Race was an important component of 
imperialism, and imperialists of both political 
persuasions adopted a Southern viewpoint in 
dealing with allegedly lesser peoples. 

PHILIP W. KENNEDY 
University of Portland 


ALFRED D. CHANDLER, JR., and STEPHEN SALSBURY, 
with the assistance of ADELINE COOK STRANGE. 
Pierre S. du Pont and the Making of the Mod- 
ern Corporation. New York: Harper and Row. 
1971. Pp. xxii, 722. $17.50. 
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Pierre du Pont was the prime mover in the evo- 
lution of the DuPont and General Motors com- 
panies into two of the biggest of big businesses 
in early twentieth-century America. This pain- 
stakingly crafted study describes with com- 
manding scholarship what du Pont did and 
how (but not why) he did it. 

The pre-ıgoo DuPont company was the 
closely held property of one of the oldest of 
America's industrial families. Pierre was im- 
bued with a strong clan feeling and preserved 
the family's control of the firm in the twentieth 
century. But he had other qualities as well—a 
feeling for technology, for complex corporate 
financing, for sophisticated corporate adminis- 
tration—that superbly equipped him to meet 
the demands of modern big business leader- 
ship. 

He appears to have been the key figure in 
the turn-of-the-century transformation of Du- 
Pont into the very model of à modern corpora- 
tion. He oversaw the absorption of competing 
firms and the vertical integration of the explo- 
sives-making process through advanced and 
complex systems of production, distribution, 
plant management, and cost accounting. His 
cool, almost chilling managerial efficiency ena- 
bled him to obtain possession of the DuPont 
stock of his cousin Coleman and to maintain 

` the company control thus gained against a 
challenge by cousin Alfred and other members 
of the family. Pierre drove hard bargains with 
the Allies and the United States government 
when World War I placed his product in great 
demand. DuPont's wartime profits and growth 
were enormous: the company's assets went 
from 3.4 million dollars in 1914 to 308 million 
in 1918. Pierre saw to it that his avid govern- 
menta] customers amortized the requisite plant 
expansion and in this flush time moved the 
corporation into chemicals, paints, and other 
lines of business. 

DuPont's enormous wartime profits allowed 
the company to invest largely in General Mo- 
tors stock in 1917. Pierre took the GM presi- 
dency in 1920 and during the next few years 
worked closely with Alfred P. Sloan to make 
that company the dominant corporation in the 
automotive industry. Once again his special ad- 
ministrative and financial talents had full play. 
When Pierre turned the GM presidency over to 
Sloan in 1923 the modern structure of the com- 


pany—its special mix of decentralized produc- 
tion units and centralized administrative con- 
trol—had been fixed. 

Surely no one man played so crucial a role in 
the development of that distinctive institution, 
the modern American corporation. Yet Pierre's 
personality, by the authors' choice, is given al- 
most no attention. At first this omission is an 
unsettling one, but by the end of the book it 
does not seem so serious. For it becomes abun- 
dantly clear that the essence of Pierre's person- 
ality was its impersonality. His remarkably dis- 
passionate business temperament—linked al- 
ways to a sharp acquisitiveness and a lust for 
system, order, organization—superbly equipped 
him to oversee the evolution from family or.in- 
dividually run to bureaucratically directed en- 
terprise. 

The book itself has something of the quality 
of its subject. Its style is often colorless and un- 
derstated, but it tells its story with matchless 
efficiency and completeness. This massive, at 


- times microscopic, but always purposeful and 


controlled study is indispensable to an under- 
standing of the coming of big business to mod- 
ern America. 
MORTON KELLER 
Brandeis University 


ARTHUR S. LINK et al, editors. The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson. Volume 12, 1900—1902. (Spon- 
sored by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and 
Princeton University) Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xvii, 509. $20.00. 


In 1900 Woodrow Wilson occupied a position 
that many of his fellow academicians might 
well have envied. Professor of jurisprudence at 
Princeton, extremely popular among his stu- 
dents and colleagues, eagerly sought after and 
well paid as a lecturer, he also enjoyed a grow- 
ing reputation as a popular writer, while his 
scholarly work was achieving international re- 
nown. This volume chronicles the apogee of 
Wilson's career as a professor and carries him 
into the next great stage of his life, the presi- 
dency of Princeton. 

These years for Wilson were extremely busy 
ones. He wrote a series of essays for Harper's 
that were expanded into the five.volume His- 
tory of the American People (1902). He lec 
tured frequently and was constantly impor- 
tuned to speak at this gathering or to write an 
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article for that magazine. Among the many re- 
quests he felt forced to decline was one to con- 
tribute a volume to the American Nation series, 
edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. Still other invi- 
tations bespoke of the prominence he had 
achieved within the academic community. 
From Johns Hopkins came a call to assume the 
chair formerly held by Herbert Baxter Adams, 
while Washington & Lee, the University of Ala- 
bama, and Williams College all wanted him to 
accept their presidencies. 

While little that he wrote during these years 
was of the calibre of Congressional Govern- 
ment (1895) or The State (1889), the work in- 
tensified his examination of American social 
and political history. He looked forward to a 
promised sabbatical year in which he hoped to 
write lis magnum opus, a general philosophy 
of politics. In this work Wilson planned to rise 
above mere description and analysis and to lay 
down the basic postulates that governed consid- 
erations of the body politic. 

The work was to remain a dream, for in 
1902 the long-simmering resentment against 
the administration of Princeton president 
Francis Patton finally erupted. Ever since the 
university's sesquicentennial in 1896, the fac- 
ulty had been chafing at Patton's indecision 
and his failure to follow up on promises to 
raise the academic standards of the school. Led 
by Andrew Fleming West the faculty had man- 
aged to push through an independent graduate 
school impervious to Patton's mismanagement. 
When the low academic performance of upper- 
classmen reached the brink of the scandalous 
the faculty again rose in arms. 

Despite the admirable editorial work of Pro- 
fessor Link and his associates it is still difficult 
to piece together Wilson's exact role in the re- 
bellion. He undoubtedly stood with the inner 
faculty group, constantly .consulted by the 
alumni and trustees seeking Patton's ouster. But 
whether or not he himself hoped to be Patton's 
successor is unclear, and the suddenness with 
which the role descended on him clouds the 
issue still more. 

As with the other volumes in this series, the 
work done by the editors stands as a model of 
precision and clarity. Practically none of the 
material is trite or irrelevant, and they have se- 
cured innumerable bits and pieces to fill in as 
much of the story behind the Princeton fight as 
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we can hope for. They now plan an index vol- 
ume that will complete the first third of their 
work, marking as it does the end of the first 
phase of Wilson's career. 

MELVIN I. UROFSKY 

State University of New York, 

Albany 


PETE DANIEL. The Shadow of Slavery: Peonage 
in the South, 1901—1969. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 209. $7.95. 


Peonage—forceful maintenance of de facto 
bondage for debt—has existed on a substantial 
scale in. the rural South throughout the twen- 
tieth century. Poor black agricultural workers 
have chronically incurred small debts to the 
planter class, and this has been the basis for 
the peonage farm—a modern version of the 
antebellum plantation. Neo-abolitionists from 
Fred Cubberly to Robert Coles have publi- 
cized the illegality and horrors of Southern 
peonage, but Justice Department apathy, big- 
oted local officials, fear, terror, and intimida- 
tion have assured its survival. 

'This is Pete Daniel's basic message, and it is 
familiar to students of the American South. 
Charles S. Johnson, Herbert Aptheker, and 
others have pointed to the same conclusion. But 
The Shadow of Slavery is important because it 
proves beyond any doubt the vast extent and 
enduring power of racial peonage. Thoroughly 
grounded in primary materials, it should con- 
vince even the most myopic attorney general 
that racial peonage represents no small or ran- 
dom violation of the Thirteenth Amendment. 

Notwithstanding, the book is unconvincing 
on Southern planter ideology. Daniel contends 
that, like the antebellum planter, the modern 
peonage planter has forcefully controlled 
Negro labor to promote social stability and to 
minimize labor costs. Indeed  pro-peonage 
thought is depicted as an extension of the Old 
South proslavery mind. This antebellum anal- 
ogy seems strained, for quite unlike the slave- 
holder, the peonage farmer has felt compelled 
to deny that he has held bondsmen. He has 
known that his conduct has been illegal and 
that the Court of Earl Warren would not treat 
him like the Court of Roger Taney. Offering 
neither a "positive good" nor even a "necessary 
evil" defense of black bondage, the peonage 
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farmer has fretted over the possibility of crimi- 
nal conviction. It is true, as Daniel notes, that 
judicial decrees against peonage have hardly 
impeded peonage farming. But Daniel's own 
evidence suggests that the perpetual threat of 
criminal conviction has induced many peonage 
farmers to deny—even to themselves—that they 
have held bondsmen. This sharply distin- 
guishes them from their antebellum predeces- 
sors who openly and often proudly acknowl- 
edged the master-slave relationship. 

The book falls short on another count. Dan- 
iel concentrates upon publicized events. Chap- 
ters focus upon newsworthy incidents in the 
history of peonage like the Alonzo Bailey case 
and the Jasper tragedy. Yet the newsworthy is 
necessarily the exceptional. The plight of most 
black peons provoked neither litigation nor 
publicity. Unheralded conditions typified life 
upon the peonage farm and much more needs 
to be known about such conditions. 

These qualifications aside, The Shadow of 
Slavery merits very serious consideration. Its 
message is important for historians and indis- 
pensable for the wider reading public. 

LAWRENCE J. FRIEDMAN 
Bowling Green University 


GEORGE $. MCGOVERN and LEONARD F. GUTTRIDGE. 
The Great Coalfield War. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1972. Pp. xii, 383.. $8.95. 


The Great Coalfield War began in September 
1913 as a routine walkout of Colorado miners 
designed to achieve recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Sporadic violence 
and brutality on both sides culminated seven 
months later in the pitched battle between stri- 
kers and state militia labeled (with some justi- 
fication) the Ludlow Massacre by the union 
publicity director. A virtuoso performance by 
federal troops brought order to the coal fields 
but no reprieve for the strikers. Defeated in 
every way they gave up the struggle in Decem- 
ber 1914 without having obtained a single con- 
cession from the operators. 

This is history in the narrative and bio- 
graphical vein, and on both accounts it suc- 
ceeds admirably. Particularly impressive are 
the portraits of figures identified with the opera- 
, tors: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., absentee director 
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of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, a 
philanthropist whose philanthropy ignored the 
workers in his own mines and who, pursuing a 
policy of noninvolvement, became the national 
focus of the drama; Elias Ammons, Colorado's 
irresolute governor, incapable of leadership in 
a crisis; and Brigadier General John Chase of 
the state National Guard, who fell off his horse 
while trying to stop a parade of women seeking 
freedom for the imprisoned Mother Jones. 
Chase met laughter with the command, "Ride 
down the women!" 

What emerges clearly from this work is the 
extraordinary power of corporate America in a 
ruralindustrial setting. Among the most reac- 
tionary of businessmen, the Colorado coal op- 
erators dominated municipal county, and—to 
some extent—state politics. Although the au- 
thors belatedly claim difficulty in separating 
the heroes from the villains, the operators qual- 
ify nicely as the latter. Not only did these “an- 
archists for profit" distort and mutilate the law 
enforcement and judicial systems, but their 
total rejection of negotiations, even when the 
union had waived the key demand for recogni- 
tion, appears indefensible. The authors hy- 
pothesize that the antidemocratic climate was 
in part a product of frontier isolation, Freder- 
ick Jackson Turner notwithstanding. Southern 
Colorado, at any rate, was a far cry from Her- 
bert Gutman's Paterson, New Jersey. 

There is, unfortunately, no systematic at- 
tempt to explain why the coal operators acted 
as they did or why they differed from other 
businessmen, an omission perhaps related to 
the absence of an adequate survey of competi- 
tive conditions in the Western coal industry. 
And the strikers, although adequately treated, 
remain somewhat mysterious. On the whole, 
however, this is a remarkably good book, well 
written and well researched, suffering little 
from its origin as McGovern's 1953 doctoral 
thesis. The only serious error was made by the 
publisher, for there are no footnotes. 

WILLIAM GRAEBNER 
State University of New York, 
College at Fredonia 


ROBERT G. MCCLOSKEY. T'he Modern Supreme 
Court. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press. 1972. Pp. x, $76. $12.95. 
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ROBERT SHOGAN. À Question of Judgment: The 
Fortas Case and the Struggle for the Supreme 
Court. Indianapolis: BobbsMerrill Company. 


1972. Pp. x, 314. $10.00. 


Professor Robert M. McCloskey’s untimely 
death in 1969 deprived American scholarship 
of one of its most thoughtful voices. His post- 
humously published study of The Modern Su- 
preme Court contains essays on the Stone 
(1940-46) and Vinson (1946-53) Courts to- 
gether with seven previously published articles 
on the Warren Court covering the years from 
1954 to 1965. Presumably Professor McCloskey 
had intended to expand the reprinted essays, 
and the lack of revision both adds to and de- 
tracts from the book. It is unfortunate insofar 
as major cases are slighted or left out (Katz, 
Miranda, Gideon, Time v. Hill), and the whole 
is a bit unbalanced and perhaps overly narrow. 
At the same time, however, the collection of ar- 
ticles, written over a period of ten years, pro- 
vides a compelling portrait of a thoughtful stu- 
dent of constitutional law trying to evaluate 
the Court's new assertiveness. Similar to Louis 
jaffe's English and American Judges as Law- 
makers, the book reveals the struggle of a 
scholar bred in the tradition of judicial re- 
straint characterized by Justice Frankfurter 
and increasingly attracted by many of the new 
results, especially in the areas of desegregation 
and free speech. Disposed to defend the Court 
as an institution, yet exceedingly wary of the 
new “activism,” Professor McCloskey began to 
search for a new conception of the proper role 
of judicial review as well as a theory of its 
practical potential and limitations. The War- 
ren Court, he commented, had shown “enough 
success to suggest that our traditional ideas 
about the range of judicial capacity may re- 
quire reappraisal” (p. 10). It is a great loss that 
his reappraisal was cut short. 

The essays are dotted with careful and per- 
ceptive comments. The dynamic relation be- 
tween Court and society, the perennial question 
of judicial craft, the enigma of the ultimate 
results of a widespread acceptance of a ju- 
dicial realism, and the need for a shrewd hus- 
bandry of the Court's prestige emerge as cen- 
tral themes. Although the emphasis is on the 
Court as an institution, Professor McCloskey 
gives attention to the attitudes of individual 
justices—Black's absolutism, Douglas's result- 


orientation, and Frankfurter's restraint. That 
the individual justices deserve even greater at- 
tention is suggested by the author's discussion 
of the determined and perhaps ultimately self- 
defeating decision of those major figures to 
hold to their own separate and rather uncom- 
promising constitutional approaches. It is easy 
from the present perspective to think that 
more flexible attitudes might have heiped 
unify the Court, eliminate many of the innu- 
merable concurring opinions and dissents, and 
have thereby left a firmer and clearer legacy of 
precedent to its successors. But, of course, that 
might also have made many of the Warren 
Court's more advanced decisions impossible. 
Robert Shogan's book picks up in a sense 

where Professor McCloskey's leaves off. A jour- 
nalist assigned to cover the Supreme: Court, 
Mr. Shogan chronicles the career of Justice 
Abe Fortas and the series of events that led to 
his resignation in 1969. It is more a story of 
political maneuvering that foreshadowed the 
abrupt demise of the Warren Court than an in- 
sightful biography of the justice. Whatever the 
motives that moved Fortas, they remain as elu- 
sive as they are intriguing. 4 Question of Judg- 
ment is highly readable and informative, 
though it remains superficial, due in Jarge part 
to the refusal of some central figures to grant 
interviews and the undoubted desire of others 
to protect partisan interests. Unfortunately, 
too, the author contents himself with detailing 
generally known facts and scarcely treats what 
seem the more significant issues. Fortas's career 
raises some of the major questions about the 
nature of American government since the thir- 
ties: the sociological experience of the young 
men who staffed the New Deal and grew in an 
atmosphere of expanding bureaucratic power, 
the institutionalization of the Washington law- 
yer, the pattern of political accommodation 
among the initiated that propels government 
decisions, and the very way such men conceive 
of themselves and their public duties. All of 
these are crucial questions; and while they are 
beyond answer in any one book, it is regretta- 
ble that Mr. Shogan did not approach them 
more directly and thereby enable his study to 
speak more profoundly. 

EDWARD A. PURCELL, JR. 

University of Missouri, 

Columbia 
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MARC LA TERREUR, editor. Dictionary of Cana- 
dian Biography. Volume 10, 1871 to 1880. [To- 
ronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1972. Pp. 
xxix, 823. $20.00. 

With the appearance of the third volume 
of the Dictionary of Canadian Biography/ 
Dictionnaire biographique du Canada, the 
Canadian historical profession's bilingual cen- 
tennial gift to itself, one may safely suggest that 
this enterprise will fully deserve. its place on 
the shelf with the venerable DNB and lengthier 
DAB. 'The first two volumes of the DCB dealt 
with the years 1000 to 1700 and 1701 to 1740, 
respectively, entries being dated by the year 
of a person's death. Now the project leaps 
. forward to what numerically will be volume 10 
(for 1871 to 1880) and for the first time 
the criteria established for the entire under- 
taking may be judged against the special prob- 
lems of the modern period. While this volume 
lacks the informative and necessary essays on 


New France, Indians, and other topics that ac- . 


companied the first two volumes, it contains a 
useful introduction by Marc La Terreur and a 
superb general bibliography, a feature of the 
other volumes as well. The volume is heavy 
with fur traders, businessmen, and provincial 
politicians, and there are fewer major biogra- 
phies than we may expect for other periods— 
only those on Papineau, George Brown, Sir 
James Douglas Cartier, and Howe exceed 
eight pages—so that volume 10 is somewhat 
less interesting to browse than were its prede- 
cessors. There are a number of gems, however: 
Fernand Ouellet's essay on Papineau, the pres- 
ence of Blood Indians Onistah-sokaksin and 
Sotai-na, a number of model bibliographies 
that accompany the essays, of which that on 
Cornelius Krieghoff deserves special comment, 
an amusing column on a swindler, Lord Gor- 
don Gordon, and what may be the last serious 
piece of writing by the late Fred Landon. The 
essay on Michael Willis says that the "name of 
his wife is not known"—it was Agnes. In all, 
the Dictionary is a triumph; the volumes are 
handsomely produced (typographically they are 
substantially superior to their Australian 
equivalent, which is appearing at roughly the 
same rate of production) and are testimony to 
cooperative scholarship at its best. Published 
by the University of Toronto Press and Les 
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Presses de l'université Laval, drawing upon 259 
contributors (fourteen from the United States, 
twelve from Britain, and one from Australia), 
this massive research tool is a bargain at its 
price. 
ROBIN W. WINKS 
Yale University 


GORDON STEWART and GEORGE RAWLYK. A People 
Highly Favoured of God: The Nova Scotia Yan- 
kee and the American Revolution. [Hamden, 
Conn.:] Archon Books. 1972. Pp. xxii, 219. 
$13.00. 


This book is in two rather loosely connected 
parts, reflecting presumably the somewhat dif- 
ferent interests of the two authors. The first 
part argues against the explanation of Nova 
Scotia’s neutrality in the American Revolution 
made nearly forty years ago by J. B. Brebner in 
his Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia (1937): 
Brebner saw the neutrality of the New Eng- 
land settlers in Nova Scotia as ultimately deter- 
mined by geography, that is, by Nova Scotia’s 
isolation, poverty, vulnerability to British 
naval power, and dependence on British sub- 
sidy. Further, he drew a convincing parallel 
between the Yankee Nova Scotians’ neutrality 
in the Revolution and the earlier neutrality, 
for reasons of similar helplessness, of the Acadi- 
ans in the French wars with Britain. Rawlyk 
and Stewart dispute this and argue instead 
that the Yankee Nova Scotians became neutrals 
through an experience of religious conversion 


‚during which they came to see themselves as a 


special people, singled out by God to preserve 
the purity of old New England Protestantism. : 

To refute a thesis, it is necessary, of course, 
first to understand it. One illustration is ade- 
quate to show the shallowness of these authors’ 
grasp of Brebner’s thesis: In admitting that in 
1775 petitioners’ in Cumberland and Yarmouth 
asked that they be permitted to remain “Neu- 
ter,” Stewart and Rawlyk explain solemnly 
that this has nothing at all to do with the ear- 
lier attempts at neutrality by the Acadians be- 
cause “these New England settlers would not 
care to link their behaviors with their ‘Papist’ 
predecessors on whose lands they were now liv- 
ing” (p. 70). Now Brebner had not maintained 
that neutrality was a cultural artifact, like clam 
chowder, handed on from Acadian to Yankee, 
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but that it was a repeated response to the facts 
of Nova Scotia's environment. 

'The second and final part of this book is a 
thin and partial study of the revivalist, Henry 
Alline, who became the popular leader of a 
general religious revival, mainly among Yankee 
Nova Scotians, during the years of the Ameri- 
can War of Independence. Alline is not a 
major figure, but he deserves more thoughtful 
treatment than he receives here. Stewart and 
Rawlyk see his thought and work almost 
wholly in social terms. They make him the ar- 
tificer of a new sense of Nova Scotian identity 
that permitted Yankee Nova Scotians to accept 
their alienation from their New England breth- 
ren and tolerate their own colonial continu- 
ance, That such a search for identity explains 
in considerable degree the success of Alline's 
revivals no one has ever doubted. But it does 
not wholly explain Alline and, what is more 
important for Stewart and Rawlyk's thesis, AI- 
line's religious intensity does not wholly ac- 
count for Nova Scotia's receptiveness to revival- 
ism. For, although they seem to make a good 
case for it, Stewart and Rawlyk vigorously deny 
that Nova Scotia's religious enthusiasm during 
the American Revolution was a rationalization 
of its own frustrated Americanism. 

In short, Stewart and Rawlyk, treading fa- 
miliar ground and fearing to come to familiar 
conclusions, have tried to justify their work by 
pretentious and somewhat spurious interpre- 
tive challenges. The student interested in Nova 
Scotia during the Revolution will still have to 
read Brebner. 

W. H. NELSON 
University of Toronto 
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GWENDOLYN MIDLO HALL. Social Control in Slave 
Plantation Societies: A Comparison of St. Dom- 
ingue and Cuba. (The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
89th Series, Number 1.) Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 166. $8.00. 


Contemporary studies in New World slavery 
are at last coming of age with the recognition 
that not only are slave systems aspects of eco- 
nomic mercantilism, not only are they describa- 
ble cultural organizations, they are also organic 
social creations with highly complex infrastruc- 


tural coordinates; that the external shape of 
the plantation, molded by the metropole, was 
at the same time conditioned by the culture of 
the slaves and the variations introduced into 
that culture through interculturation and con- 
trol by the masters. 

Dr. Hall's book is a contribution to this new 
outlook and investigation and adds considera- 
bly to our accumulation of details on the 
subject. In five clearly written chapters she dis- 
cusses the role of religion and Christian reli- 
gious education, physical and legal control 
methods, the role of the free coloreds and free 
blacks and of racism as factors contributing to 
the control of the enslaved. In addition there is 
an overview and epilogue, a brief outline of 
methodology, and a chapter (2) entitled “The 
Problem of Survival of the Slave Population,” 
where the relationship between mortality, 
demographic renewal, oppressive-ameliorative 
measures, and the development of plantations 
is introduced. This is a discussion, however, 
that might have been more profitably left to 
the end of the study. As it stands it assumes too 
much and does not develop fully enough. 

This is one of the many criticisms one is 
forced toward in reading this book. Its organi- 
zation, both structurally and analytically, 
leaves too many queries open. Certain sections 
(e.g. “Theft and the Market” in chapter 4; 
“The Predominance of Military Considerations 
during the Pre-Plantation Period” in chapter 6) 
are either misplaced or undeveloped. Certain 
themes—for example, the role of individual 
emancipation as a form of patronage, patron- 
age itself being an essential tactic of control— 
remain virtually unexplored. In view, also, of 
the relatively large area allotted to the free col- 
oreds, as distinct from slaves, one would have 
expected some discussion of the role of the for- 
mer as control agents of the institution; 
though the point is well made thac in St. Do- 
mingue and Cuba the free coloreds had ac- 
quired a more militant stance than in the rest 
of the Caribbean, especially the Anglophone 
areas. The major structural defect, however, is 
the absence of space for the discussion of slave 
culture. What was the nature of this culture in 
the New World: what elements within it pre- 
pared the African and creole black to accept or 
resist the system? The one chapter (3) that 
touches on this—‘Magic, Witchcraft, and Reli- 
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gion"—is too limited in its scope: the slaves’ 
ideational and political acculturation, for ex- 
ample, is left out. 

Nor is Dr. Halls treatment of control any 
more satisfactory. There is no discussion, not 
even in general terms, of the subject. There- 
fore, no distinction is made in the work be- 
tween positive and negative features of control; 
between conscious and unconscious persuasion, 
conscious and unconscious indoctrination, will- 
ing and unwilling acceptance of positions— 
between control and coercion. Above all, 
the slaves’ own (unwitting) contribution to 
their control—intertribal, intergroup, interfunc- 
tional, color-ladder, privilege, urban-rural—is 
hardly discussed. Social Control in Slave Plan- 
tation Societies turns out, therefore, to be more 
a description of the attitudes of the elite to the 
“problem” (see, for instance, the chapter on 
racism) than a discussion of the problem itself. 

EDWARD BRATHWAITE 
University of the West Indies 


HERBERT CORKRAN, JR. Patterns of International 
Cooperation in the Caribbean, 1942-1969. (Jno. 
E. Owens Memorial Foundation Publication.) 
Dallas: Southern Methodist. University Press. 
1970. Pp. xviii, 285. $8.50. 

From the 1980 depression the Caribbean de- 
pendencies faced unrest generated by an ex- 
panding population pressing on limited re- 
sources. Serious outbreaks of violence led to 
the investigations of the Moyne Commission 
(British) and the Taussig Commission (Ameri- 
can). United States initiative produced in 1942 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, 
which, when France and the Netherlands 
joined in 1946, became the four-power Carib- 
bean Commission. The constitutional and po- 
litical problems it faced were bizarre in com- 
plexity with each polity in a distinctive and 
evolving relationship with the mother country. 
The commission surmounted these problems to 
meet with considerable success wartime and 
postwar needs for regional cooperation. Much 
of its substantive work was carried on by two 
auxiliary organizations—the Caribbean Re- 
search Council, which encouraged joint pro- 
jects and exchange of information, and the 
West Indian Conference, which provided for 
consultation with the local inhabitants. The 
commission, however, was always hampered by 
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its inability to consider directly political ques- 
tions, the limitations of its essentially consulta- 
tive powers, and financial stringency. It was re- 
placed in 1961 by the Caribbean Organization, 
which was more representative of the political 
units in the region but which foundered in 
1964 largely because of the demise of the West 
Indies Federation. The last effort at coopera- 
tion was CODECA (Corporación de Desarrollo 
Económico del Caribe), created as an instru- 
mentality of Puerto Rico, but this attempt in 
turn proved abortive. 

Caribbeanists as well as specialists in interna- 
tional law and organization will find this a rich 
compendium of materials on the twenty-seven 
year effort to create an international organiza- 
tion in a region "where really there were no 
nations as such." Primary emphasis is placed 
upon legal and political aspects. The reader 
may be put off, however, by the over-extensive 
use of quotations from official documents when 
the author's judgment as scholar and exdip- 
lomat would have served better. 

DAVID D. BURKS 
Hunter College 


FIDEL CASTRO. Revolutionary Struggle, 1947- 
1958. Edited and with an introduction by RO- 
LANDO E. BONACHEA and NELSON P. VALDÉS. (Se- 
lected Works of Fidel Castro, Volume 1.) 
Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press. 1972. Pp. xx, 


471. $12.50. 


It can probably be fairly argued that Fidel 
Castro is the most controversial and charis- 
matic man ever to play a role on the Latin 
American stage. Indeed, the controversy is in 
no small part due to the charisma. The combi- 
nation makes it extremely difficult to deal with 
him soberly and objectively, even in a collec- 
tion of his writings. The editors of the present 
book, announced as volume 1 of Castro's “se- 
lected works," have succeeded remarkably well 
in their task. The mere matter of selection of 
course offers a first challenge to objectivity. A 
further challenge is posed by the editors' treat- 
ment of introductory matter. On both scores 
the present volume measures up well. 
Organization of the volume is simple. It in- 
cludes a chronology of major events in Cuban 
history, a glossary of pre-1959 parties and or- 
ganizations, an introduction of more than a 
hundred pages setting the stage from 1895 to 
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1959, a supplementary bibliography, a list of 
Cuban newspapers and periodicals cited, al- 
most a hundred selections from Castro's writ- 
ings, an annotated bibliography of his writings 
from 1948 to 1958, and an index. One of the 
most useful parts of the book is the long and 
detailed introduction written by the editors. 
They are obviously sympathetic to Castro, but 
they do maintain objectivity. 'The introduction 
is satisfyingly full of names, dates, and specifics 
and lacking in evaluation, polemics, "Monday- 
morning quarterbacking,” or anything of the 
kind. It provides an ample context for presen- 
tation of the several-score selections from Cas- 
tro's writings. 

The editors maintain that Castro was a con- 
sequence of his times and his milieu. “Political 
violence and extremism are as Cuban as the 
palm trees, and Fidel Castro was a product, 
rather than a cause, of the profound and unre- 
solved tensions in Cuban society" (p. 27). The 
activism, the almost institutionalized violence, 
the unwillingness to compromise, and the clash 
of egotisms are all well described, as are Cas- 
tro's driving nationalism and idealism and his 
abiding faith in his own and his cause's destiny. 

The six parts into which the writings are 
divided deal with Castro’s university years, 
"Toward the Moncada," his imprisonment, his 
organizing in Cuba, his exile, and the guerrilla 
warfare. The selections vary in length from oc- 
casional letters of a few lines to the almost 
sixty pages of History Will Absolve Me (1969). 
'The selections include manifestoes, speeches, 
interviews, broadcasts, articles written for peri- 
odicals, directives to military subordinates, and 
others. All are carefully documented and have 
helpful explanatory footnotes. 

Such an anthology of Castro's writings has 
long been needed. The editors have performed 
a service in giving it to us in so carefully pre- 
pared a fashion. Latin Americanists will await 
with interest the continuation of the series. 

RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


EDWARD BRATHWAITE. The Development of Cre- 
ole Society in Jamaica, 1770-1820. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 374. 
$16.00. 
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Edward Brathwaite points out that past histori- 
ans of the West Indies generally have been con- 
cerned with the mercantile, colonial, and con- 
stitutional aspects of the area's history. His 
book is an attempt to right the historical bal- 
ance and to analyze the society less from the 
imperial vantage point than from the local 
one. Brathwaite argues that between 1770 and 
1820, Jamaica witnessed the development of a 
society that contained blacks, whites, and their 
colored offspring and that created its own dis- 
tinctive culture. The culture was neither Brit- 
ish nor African but rather creole. Two revolu- 
tions during the period, the American and 
what he calls the "humanitarian," encouraged 
the growth of this creole culture. 

Both whites and blacks encountered obsta- 
cles in becoming truly creole. Whites had to 
deal with the problem of being both Jamaican 
and English, creole and colonial Africans 
faced the dilemma of attempting to identify 
with their remembered African culture while 
coming to terms with their situation as slaves. 
The resulting confrontation in a strange envi- 
ronment produced a new culture, one part re- 
flecting the tradition of the plantocracy and 
the other the world of the slave. A distin- 
guished poet, Brathwaite makes good use of 
the art and literature of the period and suc- 
ceeds in presenting a convincing picture of the 
creolized culture. His analysis of the folk cul 
ture of the slaves, of white attitudes toward 
blacks and coloreds, and black and colored re- 
actions in white society is particularly valuable. 

While adding a new perspective to this pe- 
riod, Brathwaite leaves some questions unan- 
swered along the way. He notes that the “crea- 
tively creole” elements of the society were often 
hindered by the more "reactionary colonial" 
groups. Yet creoles were among those who ulti- 
mately resisted the abolition of slavery and 
could also be labeled "reactionary." Brathwaite 
does not take sufficient account of the whites' 
vision of Jamaica as a place of exile in catalog- 
ing the obstacles to creolization; in addition, 
he could have included more detzil (as he did 
in the case of the Africans) on the process of 
creolization for the whites. Since the coloreds 
were by definition creoles the reader might 
have expected more analysis of their rather 
complex position in the society. 

Nonetheless, Brathwaite has provided a use- 
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ful corrective to our view of Jamaican society 
before emancipation. His book will be of con- 
siderable interest to historians of the West In- 
dies, of the African and European in the New 
World, and of creole societies in general. 
GAD J. HEUMAN 
Bucknell University 


ALFRED JACKSON HANNA and KATHRYN ABBEY 
HANNA. Napoleon III and Mexico: American 
Triumph over Monarchy. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1971. Pp. xxii, 
350. $11.25. 

ARNOLD BLUMBERG. The Diplomacy of the Mex- 
ican Empire, 1863-1867. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Volume 61, Part 8.) Philadelphia: the Society. 
1971. Pp. 152. $5.00. 

JOAN HasLIp. The Crown of Mexico: Maximil- 
ian and His Empress Carlota. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 1972. Pp. viii, 531. 
$10.00. 


Some subjects, though often examined, con- 
tinue to hold both scholarly and popular inter- 
est. French intervention in Mexico is an exam- 
ple. The fixst two works demonstrate that it is 
possible for the diligent and imaginative re- 
searcher to quarry a certain amount of new 
data, while the third shows why a familiar 
theme, when sprightly developed, continues to 
attract. 

"Three aspects of the Hanna book stand out. 
It offers a needed study of the intervention 
seen through the eyes of the United States gov- 
ernment. Now the student may go beyond the 
comparatively brief treatment presented in 
older works (such as that by Callahan, Bemis, 
and Perkins; Blumenthal's more recent studies 
of Franco-American relations; Case and Spen- 
cer's up-to-date examination of American rela- 
tions with France during our Civil War; and 
Carroli's new study of French ambassador 
Henri Mercier) to this full-scale view. Next, the 
length of time in preparation—over twenty 
years—is remarkable. Finally, the authors (one 
now deceased) tapped an astonishing variety of 
sources, both archival diplomatic material and 
personal papers, in a number of different coun- 
tries. A few had been rarely or never used. 
Their command of periodical and secondary 
sources, with commentary, is also impressive. 
As to the contents, the presentation of Ameri- 
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can policy necessarily offers few surprises. Se- 
ward is extolled as the diplomatic hero perhaps 
even more glowingly than is generally con- 
ceded. In interpretation, the writers, pursuing 
a thought in Perkins, somewhat overdraw the ` 
Napoleonic "sinister plot" version of the inter- 
vention. So patent an interference hardly con- 
cealed monarchist intentions. Nor, in light of 
our previous behavior in Mexico and adjacent 
areas, does it seem appropriate to condemn Na- 
poleon III's imperialism on grounds of morals 
as well as judgment. As for other aspects, the 
style, though not distinguished, is adequate, 
and overall accuracy is apparent. There are a 
few minor factual errors, suggestive of a 
slightly limited knowledge of French political 
history. Occasionally some material seems pe- 
ripheral to the prime theme. With respect to 
significant fresh information, the amount 
turned up is not proportionate to the effort ex- 
pended. As the result of their researches the au- 
thors feel sure that Michel de Chevalier, the 
marquis de Radepont, and Count Pierre de 
Saligny convinced Napoleon to undertake the 
Mexican venture. It may plausibly be so 
argued. However, as all Napoleonists are 
aware, the harder one studies the forces actuat- 
ing the third Bonaparte, the more elusive be- 
comes the bent of his mind. 

As his title suggests, Blumberg presents a sys- 
tematic study of the foreign policy of the Mexi- 
can regime. This has the merit of breaking new 
ground, no doubt because heretofore the sub- 
ject was regarded as superfluous on the usual 
assumption that Maximilian was but Napoleon 
III's pawn. From the standpoint of documen- 
tation, the work interestingly illustrates what 
the industrious diplomatic historian can ac- 
complish here at home through access to micro- 
film materials made available by cooperative 
embassies and at the National Archives and the 
Library of Congress. The author has used the 
dispatches of Britain, Austria, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Italy, the Germanies, Portugal and 
Turkey. Moreover, he consulted various pri- 
vate papers available in this country and all 
appropriate secondary works. Blumberg is par- 
ticularly adept at identifying and analyzing the 
issues in Maximilian's diplomacy. Strict accu- 
racy is maintained throughout. As a research ef- 
fort the book is considerably short of the Han- 
nas’, Yet in terms of solidity and consistency it 
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may be superior. One noteworthy deficiency ob- 
trudes: correspondence did not elicit materials 
from all the governments, with the result that 
the author did not view directly the records of 
Spain, the Holy See, and particularly France. 
He is able to get around the latter by indirect 
citations. While serious errors in emphasis or 
omissions are unlikely, only labor in the foreign 
archives themselves would ensure certainty. For 
the diplomatic historian this would appear to 
be a sine qua non. 

In retelling the Maximilian-Carlota tale, 
Joan Haslip treads the path cleared first by Egon 
Corti. Since by now there is general agreement 
on the specific events and the principals’ 
characters, much depends upon the skill of the 
portrayal. Haslip recounts the sad story appeal- 
ingly. Though documentary sources are in- 
cluded in the bibliography, the expected ab- 
sence of footnotes in the text makes it difficult 
to estimate the extent of their utilization. 
Shortcomings include a somewhat too genea- 
logical approach to Habsburg history and occa- 
sional superficialities and inaccuracies. Thus, 
in describing Mexico from independence until 
Maximilian, Henry Bamford Parkes, a tertiary 
source, peaks through. Nevertheless, the book 
is one of the better efforts in English in the 
genre, less incisive than H. Montgomery 
Hyde's Mexican Empire (1946), but certainly 
preferable to Richard O'Connor's equally new 
Cactus Throne (1971). 

LOWELL L. BLAISDELL 
Texas Tech University 


MANUEL PÉREZ VILA. La formación intelectual 
del Libertador. (Colección Vigilia, Number 28.) 
Caracas: Ministerio de Educación, Dirección 
General, Departamento de Publicaciones. [1971.] 
Pp. 239. 

GERALD E. FITZGERALD, edited and with introduc- 


tions by. The Political Thought of Bolivar: Se- 
lected Writings. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 


1971. Pp. 143. 20.70 gls. 


In 1795 the king’s court, or real audiencia, of 
Caracas declared Simón Bolivar, a wealthy, 
twelve-year-old creole orphan, to be willful and 
disobedient, for he had run away from the 
house of the schoolmaster, Simón Rodríguez. 
Thus Manuel Pérez Vila, in bringing to atten- 
tion the audiencia's decision, exposes as myth 
the Liberator's tremendous early devotion to 


Rodríguez. 'The author asserts that Bolívar was 
schooled by Rodriguez for only a-few months 
and was influenced by him more strongly be- 
tween 1804 and 1806, in the Paris years and 
during Bolívar's visit to Italy. Pérez Vila alsa 
finds that, contrary to popular belief in 
Bolívar's ignorance of military matters, his un- 
cleguardian, Carlos Palacios, wanted Bolívar 
educated as a military man, that he was taught 
mathematics, natural science, and cartography, 
that after 1799 he attended an engineering 
academy in Madrid, and that the books he 
owned included military histories and manuals 
of strategy and tactics. In Europe, in addition, 
Bolívar also learned to admire and look to as 
moral preceptors and guides to action French 
philosophes, classic heroes, and Napoleon Bo- 
naparte and to believe in the workings of an 
ordered and progressing universe. Placed out- 
side of more traditional, family-oriented creole 
society by the early deaths of his parents and 
wife, reacting adversely to his guardian and 
then to the Spanish court, and receiving a for- 
mal education largely lacking in traditional el- 
ements—although Pérez Vila thinks Bolívar 
may have begun school at age six at a Francis- 
can convent—young Bolívar came to accept an 
older, more secular tradition (the then-fashion- 
able classic) as his own, a broader patriot- 
ism—to America—and with it an intense, en- 
lightened faith in what he considered to be his 
sacred trust to liberate his land, believing that 
freedom would release in its citizens a natural 
goodness assuring happiness. Pérez Vila does 
not mention Bolívar's later disillusionment. 

'The author, the director of the Fundación 
john Boulton in Caracas, shares with his sub- 
ject a number of enlightened assumptions—a 
greater romantic faith in the efficacy of heroes 
than in the workings of institutions and an es- 
sentially classic belief in character development 
through reading of and emulating heroic mod- 
els. Pérez Vila, in order to encourage the love 
of reading in present-day Venezuela, writes of 
the books the Liberator most likely read. 
Oddly, the author makes too strong a case for 
Bolivar’s probable reading of Spanish classics 
and gives too brief notice to his knowledge and 
use of the history of the New World. If Bolivar 
responded to the Enlightenment, the classics, 
and to the awakening nationalism of Europe in 


developing his own patriotic sentiments and' 
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sense of utopian Americanism, he must, more 
specifically, have. been influenced by what he 
read in Marmontel's romanticized account of 
the Incas, in William Robertson's History of 
America (in French translation), in Camóes's 
Lusiads, in histories of Brazil, Paraguay, and 
the conquest of Mexico, and by his acquaint- 
ance with Alexander von Humboldt and Aimé 
Bonpland. Pérez Vila in general uses evidence 
judiciously. He appends a very selective bibli- 
ography of some twenty-three books, a sad but 
correct commentary on the quality of most of 
the hundreds published. 

On another level Gerald E. Fitzgerald makes 
available in paperback and in English, as he 
states, "representative excerpts from Bolivar’s 
writings, as translated in Selected Writings of 
Bolivar, compiled by Vicente Lecuna, edited by 
Harold A. Bierck, Jr., translated by Lewis Ber- 
trand." The translations, first published in 
1951, lack the Bolivarian spirit. 

PEGGY K. LISS 
Akron, Ohio 


JOSÉ CARLOS MARIATEGUI. Seven Interpretive Es- 
says on Peruvian Reality. Translated by MAR- 
JORY URQUIDI. Introduction by JORGE BASADRE. 
(The Texas Pan American Series.) Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. 1971. Pp. xxxvi, 301. 


$8.50. 


José Carlos Mariátegui was a youthful associate 
of Haya de la Torre, the great Peruvian social 
reformer and founder of today's APRA party. 
The two men were created in the same fer- 
ment—following in the wake of Spain's “Gen- 
eration of 'g8"—stemming from the impact of 
new West European social theories upon His- 
panic scholasticism. ‘The windows thrown open 
to Freud’s psychology, Marx’s economics, Ein- 
stein’s physics, and Sorel’s sociology dealt a 
shock to the inquiring minds of young intellec- 
tuals in both Spain and Latin America at the 
turn of the century. Equipped with these in- 
struments of the new social sciences they 
turned to the dissection of their own cultures 
with devastating results. 

Mariátegui's Seven Essays was published less 
than two years before his untimely death in 
1930 at age thirty-six. It was the culmination of 
his anguished contemplation about his coun- 
try, and it is clearly infused with the spirit of a 
sensitive and compassionate man deeply con- 


cerned for Peru. It is also trenchant with pro- 
found social insight; the reader is struck with 
its contemporary relevance forty years later. It 
has profoundly influenced two generations of 
Latin American social theorists. 

The Essays are a classic study whose appear- 
ance in English should make it required read- 
ing for all serious students of Latin American 
history and politics. The translation is graceful 
and a fitting tribute to this famous work. As 
such the book constitutes a signal contribution 
to the growing literature in social psychology 
and cultural history being translated and pub- 
lished by the Texas Pan American series. ‘This 
outstanding series constitutes a unique re- 
source on the cultura] dynamics of Latin Amer- 
ican societies. 

Although he called himself a Marxist and so- 
cialist, Mariátegui was essentially a political 
economist and a cultural anthropologist. Ex- 
cept for occasional lapses into lyrical fervor 
concerning Peruvian poetry on Lenin or the 
workers, the Essays are a scholarly treatise on 
the development of Peru in economics, sociol- 
ogy, education, religion, government, and liter- 
ature, 

The central issue Mariátegui faced is the 
classic question of Western Hemisphere his- 
tory: What explains the dramatic difference in 
development between the colonies of Spain 
and England? In response Mariätegui provides 
an examination of the cultural cradle of the 
Peruvian people. Peru becomes his microcosm 
of Spanish colonial policy. In explaining Peru 
he also explains the influence of the Reforma- 
tion, capitalism, industrialism, and land tenure 
on divergent development in North and South 
America. In short, he provides a key to reasons 
why Peru has not developed a strong middle 
class like Brazil, Argentina, or Chile, has not 
experienced the social revolution of Mexico or 
Bolivia, is still controlled by the military and a 
landed aristocracy, and is characterized by an 
extractive economic system and rigidly strati- 
fied social structure, with the vast majority of 
the population illiterate, poverty-stricken, ill, 
riven with narcotics addiction, and shut out of 
the national life by language barriers. 

The preoccupation of the Essays is the eco- 
nomic and social consequences of a society 
based upon slavery. According to Mariätegui, 
enslavement of the Indian by the conquista- 
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dores and their descendants led to a plantation 
economy. This inhibited the creation of small 
freeholders with their middle-class norms. With- 


out such norms Peru did not develop strong | 


democratic government, a prosperous mercan- 
tile capitalism, or an empirically oriented edu- 
cational system. 

The recognition of the Indian and his ident- 
ity as a cultural building block is, to 
Mariátegui, the first step toward Peruvian na- 
tional development. He assesses the relative 
posture of the Church, the school, and the mar- 
ket place in the face of this ethnic dichotomy 
that lies at the heart of all contemporary social 
and economic problems in the country. And he 
brushes in with rich strokes the historical cur- 
rents leading to the current environment. Peru 
may be appreciated more fully from the telling 
discourses Mariátegui has left as his heritage. 

GEORGE B. LANE 


Washington, D.C. 


MARIO GÓNGORA. Encomenderos y estancieros: 
Estudios acerca de la constitución social aristo- 
crática de Chile después de la Conquista, 1580- 
1660. (Universidad de Chile, Sede de Valparaiso, 
Area de Humanidades, Departamento de His- 
toria.) Santiago de Chile: Editorial Universi- 
taria. 1970. Pp. ix, 243. 


Using statistical reports and lawsuits from the 
archives of Santiago de Chile and Seville, Pro- 
fessor Góngora demonstrates conclusively in 
the first of these three studies that Spanish law 
little affected the shape and character of colo- 
nial Chilean society. The law visualized a seg- 
regated urban society in which Indians, living 
in Spanish-type towns aloof from continuous 
contact with Spaniards, would render to their 
Spanish protectors, the encomenderos, a lim- 
ited amount of tribute and labor. But an in- 
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choate urbanism soon vanished, except for a 
few Spanish towns, with the decline of mining 
and of the Indian population, reduced by epi- 
demics in the 1590s. Miners became estancieros, 
owners of cattle and wheat-raising estates, to 
which they persuaded or obliged their encomi- 
enda Indians to relocate where they could bet- 
ter serve as farmers or cowboys or weavers in 
the obrajes, which produced wool cloth. 
Though Indians continued to pay tribute to 
their encomendero their permanent residence 
on his estancia resulted in the disappearance of 
Indian pueblos and their lands, supplanted by 
informal settlements of serfs who worked the 
year round for a small daily wage. The phe- 
nomenon is well known, but it is set forth here 
in great detail and with admirable clarity. 
Some readers may find it surprising that few 
Indians complained of their lot and most felt 
they were well treated. Sources available 
obliged the author to concentrate on the capi- 
tal and La Serena, a northern city where min- 
ing and limited obligatory labor persisted. A 
map showing pueblos of the central valley 
would have enhanced the usefulness of this 
study. The other two essays are less useful to 
the general reader. The second shows that the 
Chilean rural aristocrat excluded merchant im- 
migrants from the highest ranks of society. 
Their sons or grandsons, however, who inher- 
ited lands, typically achieved the honorifics as 
sociated with rural aristocracy. ‘The essay is 
supported by excessive detail, part of which is 
irrelevant to the topic, how tithes are collected, 
for example. ‘The third and briefest study finds 
Chilean feudalism different from European 
models, owing to the impersonal relationship 
with the king and the peculiar characteristics 
of Chilean serfdom. 

TROY S. FLOYD 

University of New Mexico 
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A communication will be considered only if it 
relates to an article or review published in this 
journal; publication of such a communication 
or of any part of it is solely at the editors’ dis- 
cretion. Limitations of space require that a 

communication concerning a review be no 
` longer than the review to which it refers and in 
no case longer than 500 words. Communica- 
tions concerning articles or review articles may 
be no more than 1,000 words, and the editors 
reserve the right to impose a lower limit. The 
‘schedule of publication and the time needed to 
send a communication to the author of the ar- 
ticle or review in question for such reply as he 
may care to make virtually preclude the possi- 
bility of publication in the issue following that 
in which the original article or review ap- 
peared. Unless, in the editor? judgment, some 
major scholarly purpose is served, rejoinders 
will not be published. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The publication in the December 1972 issue of 
this journal of R. M. Slusser's able review article 
on R. A. Medvedev's Let History Judge: The 
Origins and Consequences of Stalinism (pp. 
1389-98), along with Vojtech Mastny's valuable 
essay "Stalin and the Prospects of a Separate 
Peace in World War II" (pp. 1565-88), should 
help, it seems to me, in clarifying distinctions 
of great importance to those concerned with 
the history of the recent past. The words “com- 
munism” and “anticommunism” are both 
amorphous and ambiguous; and there is so 
much substantive disagreement over contempo- 
rary history that we hardly need to compound 
real problems by introducing unnecessary 


sources of misunderstanding. In the hope of re- 
ducing gratuitous confusion, I would make a 
proposal for terminological precision. 

This proposal first arose in my mind when I 
participated in a session on the American elec- 
tion of 1948 at the 1971 AHA convention. 
Younger historians in the discussion gave con- 
siderable, and unsympathetic, attention to the 
anticommunism of Americans for Democratic 
Action and other liberals in that period. It was 
readily apparent that "communism" and "anti- 
communism" meant something very different 
for historians born after 1940 from what these 
terms had meant to liberals who were active in 
the 1940s. 

When younger historians hear the word 
“communism,” the image that flashes into their 
minds is that of the Vietcong, or of the Chinese 
Communists, or of Castro and Che Guevara. 
They think in terms of a fragmented and poly- 
centrist communist world in which commun- 
ism has its vivid meaning as a spearhead of 
popular-nationalist efforts to reclaim political 
and economic independence. When they 
hear the word "anticommunism" the image is 
one of counterrevolutionary intervention in 
the interests of foreign holders of political and 
economic power. 

It is obviously a temptation to transport 
these contemporary images back a quarter of a 
century and suppose that this was what "com- 
munism" and "anticommunism" meant then. 
But this is not at all what anticommunist liber- 
als had in mind when they condemned com- 
munism in 1948. Communism had a clear and 
specific meaning for them: it meant Stalinism. 
My terminological plea is simply that histori- 
ans writing about America in the 1940s replace 
the words "communism" and “anticommu- 
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nism" by the more precise and accurate words 
"Stalinism" and "anti-Stalinism." (If the histo- 
rians who have rather righteously condemned 
the “anticommunism” of the forties were to 
have used instead the word “anti-Stalinism,” 
their writings might perhaps have lost some of 
their piquant flavor of moral superiority.) 

Stalinism was the only variety of communism 
operative in America after the CPUSA's excom- 
munication of Earl Browder in 1945-46. 
Though Trotskyites lingered as a political 
force in such countries as Ceylon and Bolivia, 
they had substantially disappeared as any sort 
of factor in the United States after the murder 
of Trotsky in 1940. Where communism existed 
in the forties as a popular-nationalist move- 
ment, as in China, American liberals, at least 
before Korea, were by no means militantly hos- 
tile. Even the Truman administration tried to 
arrange a coalition between the Kuomintang 
and the Maoists, refrained from military inter- 
vention in the Chinese civil war, and as late as 
January 1950 declared Taiwan a part of main- 
land China and pledged American neutrality if 
Peking tried to settle the Taiwan problem by 
force. 

As for the Titoist heresy, this did not appear 
until 1948. Yugoslavia was expelled from the 
Cominform in June, only a few days before the 
convention of the Progressive party in Phila- 
delphia. Here the Stalinists who controlled the 
resolutions committee got the signal and 
quickly deleted from the platform a plank 
that, by advocating a "unified homeland" for 
the Macedonians, would have aligned the Pro- 
gressives with Tito in one aspect of his quarrel 
with Stalin. When the hapless Vermont dele- 
gate tried to amend the foreign policy plank by 
adding the statement, "It is not our intention 
to give blanket endorsement to the foreign pol- 
icy of any nation," he was shouted down. Pro- 
Stalinist delegates attacked the amendment as 
"an insinuation against a friendly ally of the 
United States" and as a concession to red-bait- 
ing. It was this determination to give Stalinist 
policy a blanket endorsement that led liberals 
originally sympathetic to the Wallace candi- 
dacy, like the young George McGovern, to turn 
against the Progressive party. 

Anticommunist liberals in 1948 were not 
concerned about Maoism or Titoism. They 
were not condemning popular-nationalist revo- 
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lutions. When they said "communism" they 
meant, for better or worse, Stalinism. For prac- 
tical purposes the two words in the United 
States at this time were synonymous, This is ev- 
ident in the contemporaneous anti-Stalinist 
writings of American radicals and liberals. as, 
for example, the 1948 columns of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the speeches of Norman Thomas, 
Dwight Macdonald's book on Henry Waliace, 
or my own The Vital Center, chapters 3 
through 5. 

It may be that younger scholars think that 
anti-Stalinism is reprehensible, too. But, in the 
interests of historical clarity, they should at 
least acknowledge that it is a different thing 
from the latter-day, messianic anticommunism 
they tend to read back into the forties. If we 
could agree to call Stalinism Stalinism and 
anti-Stalinism anti-Stalinism, we would at least 
know what we are talking about. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
City University of New York 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I feel obliged to reply to Mr. Stern's evaluation 
of my book Imperial Berlin (AHR, 77 [1972]: 
803-04). He asserts that neither my aim nor my 
method is clear and that I have written neither 
economic nor social history. Indeed I have not. 
My book is an attempt to picture "das unge- 
heure Lebe- und Sterbewesen" Berlin through 
the methods of cultural history and as it ap- 
peared to me by experience and research. That 
I relied on printed sources will be understood 
by everyone familiar with the immense amount 
of material already available. Contrary to Mr. 
Stern's assertion, I have made use of statistics, 
though with caution, because they are subject 
to various interpretations. 

I was, of course, aware that my undertaking 
would have value judgments and omissions 
that would not gain the support of every 
reader. Mr. Stern furnishes one example: "in 
the second empire Berlin became an a-religious 
city.” He asserts that this statement should 
have been supported by facts, illustrations, and 
enriching reflections. How superfluous this 
would have been! Berlin had never been con- 
sidered a religious city, as were Paris, Witten- 
berg, Geneva, Halle, Philadelphia, or Boston. 
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Why belabor the obvious? I had already said 
that I believed the Enlightenment and German 
idealism to be the preponderant influences in 
the formation of the intellectual climate of 
Berlin. 

Mr. Stern also takes me to task for giving 
small space to the Youth Movement. I dealt 
with this movement in a separate chapter of 
Prophets of Yesterday (1961); furthermore, I 
am convinced that the Youth Movement, to 
which I belonged, did not shape the profile of 
Berlin to any great degree. Mr. Stern goes on 
to castigate me for giving Ranke, with whom 
Stern admits I must be familiar, but a single 
page, but I was not writing a second mono- 
graph about the old master. I was simply taking 
note of Ranke's position in the overall organi- 
zation of the University of Berlin. His successor, 
Treitschke, was infinitely more characteristic of 
university life during the second empire than 
was the irenic Ranke. 

In my treatment of Fontane, Mr. Stern ac- 
cuses me of presenting the reader with a 
mixture of biography and plot analysis in 
place of an interpretive essay. Fontane is 
practically unknown in the United States; 
hence I considered it essential to furnish the 
American reader with a sketch of his life. In 
addition I gave Fontane his due for establish- 
ing "a new genre in German literature, the so- 
cial novel," and credited him with being one of 
the most perspicacious critics of imperial Berlin 
(pp. 168-69). 

Finally, Mr. Stern objects to my assessment 
of Berlin's political aspect. Out of context he 
seizes upon the following sentence: “It is diffi- 
cult to see that Ebert had a choice unless he 
wanted to become another Lenin," and to this 
Stern appends this comment, "Have we learned 
nothing in the intervening half century?" His 
question is rhetorical and unfortunately he 
omits telling us what he has learned. He would 
have earned the gratitude of every historian 
who has concerned himself with the fate of 
Germany had he revealed his discovery. 

Any critic has the right to reject a book for 
its style or its contents, but when his objections 
are offered to the public in this journal, they 
should be substantiated by a judgment of the 
entire book and not by isolated sentences that 
have provoked the critic's sneer. 

GERHARD MASUR 


MR. STERN REPLIES: 


Mr. Masur's letter may help the reader to un- 
derstand the difficulties I encountered in defin- 
ing the character of Imperial Berlin. Far from 
disagreeing with Mr. Masur, I cited his remark 
about the a-religious nature of Berlin as one of 
the more stimulating observations of the book. 
I thought it a point worth elaborating. I note 
now a discrepancy between the author’s con- 
tention in his letter that Berlin was “never con- 
sidered a religious city” and his assertion in the 
book that it “became an a-religious city.” How- 
ever defined, I would have thought that the re- 
ligious or a-religious life of a city deserves more 
than a passing mention in a work that intends 
to be a cultural history. 

With my remark about Mr. Masur’s charac- 
terization of Ebert’s choices I sought to suggest 
that perhaps Mr. Masur could have gone be- 
yond the uncritical repetition of Ebert’s own 
sense of his situation. It seemed to me that fifty 
years later and with a host of work on the Ger- 
man revolution and on the SPD, one could per- 
haps have arrived at a more nuanced view. 

In conclusion let me take note of Mr. Ma- 
sur's reference to Prophets of Yesterday as well 
as of my own implicit reference to his earlier 
work on Ranke. It was my distinct impression 
that the present work was of a different quality 
from its predecessors, and perhaps that impres- 
sion colored my review, but it was certainly not 
intended as a derogation of Mr. Masur’s histor- 
ical achievement. Quite the contrary. 

FRITZ STERN 
Columbia University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Miss Marcia Wright, in her review of my Brit- 
ish Tanganyika: An Essay and Documents on 
District Administration (AHR, 77 [1972]: 820- 
21), says that I do not understand the con- 
text of the district officer’s work. We are given 
nothing by way of elucidation except the re- 
mark that the context had space-time aspects. 
My essay not only makes that point but goes 
into considerable detail. Miss Wright does not 
explain in what ways my examination is wrong 
or inadequate. She then says that I turn a 
blind eye to the German period. The essay is 
on the British, not the German period. Never- 
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theless it does clearly indicate that Tanganyika 
had been greatly influenced by the German ad- 
ministration, that the British had respect for 
the Germans and tried to learn all they could 
about German metliods, that in many instances 
they built on German foundations, and that 
there were striking similarities in local condi- 
tions during both periods and often in German 
and British responses to them. 

Miss Wright finds less periodization and at- 
tention to chronological sequence than she 
would like. But my work is presented as an 
essay only, a characterization, not a fullscale 
monograph. Still, I do point out that the Brit- 
ish were there for an extraordinarily short 
time, that there was not much money, that 
things moved rather slowly, and that therefore 
there was much continuity decade by decade. 
The essay does speak about stages of develop- 
ment, and it goes into detail on what the dis- 
trict officers did to advance it. 

"Writing of an “actor's model" Miss Wright 
Shows that she thinks I have merely swallowed 
what the British themselves said about their 
record. The book makes clear that my descrip- 
tions were based on personal observation made 
between 1953 and 1968 visiting district officers 
in bomas and on safari, listening to what was 
said not only by them—they were mostly close- 
mouthed—but by large numbers of Africans, 
Asians, nongovernment Europeans, and settlers 
and missionaries. The isolation of the district 
officer and his relative omnipotence are vivid 
realities to me, as they were to everyone I en- 
countered in British Africa during the colonial 
time. I think Miss Wright overdoes the differ- 
ence between the German and British periods 
with respect to what she calls a “heroic” era. 

I have presented British Tanganyika as I ex- 
perienced it as a student and a wanderer. If 
Miss Wright finds the picture inaccurate, then 
do your readers not deserve a more down-to- 
earth critique than this? 

ROBERT HEUSSLER 
St. Antony's College, Oxford 


MISS WRIGHT REPLIES: 


Since Mr. Heussler has disclaimed the inten- 
tion of writing a serious historical work, pur- 
porting only to write of Tanganyika as he ex- 
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perienced it, I can only apologize for having 
judged him by inappropriate scholarly stand- 
ards. 
MARCIA WRIGHT 
Columbia University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Samuel H. Baron's review article on V. I. Shun- 
kov, Perekhod ot feodalizma k kapitalizmu v 
Rossii (AHR, 77 [1972]: 715-29), combines a 
thoughtful book review with some hazardously 
optimistic oversimplifications about the state of 
Soviet historiography. In particular, the politi- 
cal and ideological ramifications of this work 
call into question Professor Baron's assertion 
that “to all appearances the debate over the 
transition from feudalism to capitalism has 
been permitted to run its course, with the lau- 
rels going to the victor in a free competition of 
ideas” (p. 728). 

Professor Baron comments that in 1965 a 
group of Soviet scholars examined “such basic 
matters" concerning the transition from feudal- 
ism to capitalism in Russia as "the time the 
process began and the manner in which it un- 
folded" (p. 717). Surely a far more basic matter 
would have been whether or not that process 
ever occurred—that is, whether or not Russia 
was ever feudal Although Marx and Engels 
had much to say about Russia's institutional 
structure, this problem transcends mere ideol- 
ogy and concerns the history of many regions 
and periods. Toward the end of his essay Pro- 
fessor Baron notes rather vaguely that M. Ia. 
Volkov dissented from the usual Soviet view of 
Russia, arguing that "it should not be likened 
to the European absolute monarchies for it was 
closer to what Marx had called 'the Asiatic 
mode of rule'" (p. 727). Professor Baron 
rightly notes that the "Asiatic" concept was de- 
nounced or ignored in the Soviet Union for 
several decades, but he fails to mention the 
political reasons for such treatment of an au- 
thentically Marxist concept. According ta 
Marx, Engels, Plekhanov, and even Lenin be- 
fore his seizure of power, Russia's "Asiatic" 
heritage prevented that country from advanc- 
ing to socialism without a prior revolution in 
the proletarian West. As Stalin consolidated 
his personal control over the Soviet Union, the 
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"Asiatic" concept became a political and ideo- 
logical liability. Thus in 1931 the Leningrad 
Conference on the Asiatic Mode of Production 
began the effort to classify Russia unequivo- 
cally as feudal and to end all references to the 
"Asiatic" concept. During the past decade, 
however, political considerations (rather than a 
mere change of mind by Soviet historians or a 
relaxation of party control over them) have 
prompted a resurrection of the "Asiatic" mode 
of production. French Marxists in 1962 explic- 
itly linked these new discussions to Communist 
strategy in Africa and Asia, while a conference 
in Moscow in 1964 seems to have laid the 
groundwork for an ideological assault on the 
regime of Mao Tse-tung. (See Joseph Schiebel, 
Studies in Soviet Thought, 6 [1966]: 105-28 


and 7 [1967]: 318-32, and Richard Thornton, 


Problems of Communism, 17 [1968]: 71-75) 
Even if one detects a glimmer of heresy in Vol- 
kov's rather timid application of the "Asiatic" 
concept to Russia itself, his comments were 
not supported by significant documentation in 
Marxist or non-Marxist sources, nor were they 
allowed to sway the conference from perfect 
fidelity to the Stalin-imposed view of Russia as 
feudal. 

Professor Baron concludes that only "termi- 
nological" difficulties and “unfamiliarity with 
other approaches" explain the differences be- 
tween Soviet and Western views on "the transi- 
tion from feudalism to capitalism" (p. 729). He 
ignores considerable evidence of party control 
over Soviet historiography, even in regard to 
the pre-Bolshevik period. If Soviet historians 
were permitted to debate freely such basic is- 
sues as the existence of feudalism in Russia 
and the significance of the "Asiatic" mode of 
production, then and only then could one ac- 
cept Professor Baron's idyllic conception of the 
lot of our Soviet colleagues. When one con- 
siders the full political background to the work 
in question, the gloomy assessment of Soviet 
historiography that Professor Baron seeks to 
destroy still seems more or less accurate. Soviet 
historians display considerable erudition of 
which no Western scholar should be ignorant, 
but certain fundamental conclusions are dic- 
tated in advance by the requirements of the 
Communist party. 

G. PAUL HOLMAN 
Georgetown University 
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PROFESSOR BARON REPLIES: 


Most of Mr. Holman's letter is an excursus on 
the application of "Asiatic" concepts to Rus- 
sian history. If he is obsessed with this matter, 
so be it; but I fail to see why I should be taxed 
for not concentrating on what Soviet historians 
are not writing about in an essay intended as a 
report on, and a clarification of, a real and sig- 
nificant controversy in which they have been 
engaged. 

Preoccupied with cold-war clichés, Mr. Hol- 
man evidently knows only two colors: black 
and white. Because my depiction is not black, 
therefore, he thinks I have presented an "idyl- 
lic conception of the lot of our Soviet col 
leagues." He did not support his chärge, I take 
it, because he could cite nothing in my article 
that actually sustains it. I did intend to convey 
admiration for the courage and honesty some 
Soviet historians have demonstrated under dif- 
ficult circumstances. 

According to Mr. Holman, I concluded that 
“only 'terminological' difficulties and ‘unfamil- 
iarity with other approaches’ explain the dif- 
ferences between Soviet and Western views on 
‘the transition from feudalism to capitalism.' " 
In fact I wrote: “To a certain extent" the dif- 
ferences "seem to me to be terminological 
rather than substantive, but they are also trace- 
able to a lack of familiarity with other ap- 
proaches.” Mr. Holman apparently is unaware 
of the distinction between "only" and "to a 
certain extent." He also considers these re- 
marks an attempt at an exhaustive explana- 
tion, which they do not pretend to be. 

The most egregious of Mr. Holman's misrep- 
resentations and misunderstandings I have 
saved for last. My critic cannily observes that 
the Soviet controversy would be more basic if it 
centered on the question: was Russia ever 
really feudal? If Mr. Holman will read the last 
lines of my article again, he may recognize that 
that is what I say there. 

SAMUEL H. BARON 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Oscar J. Hammen, in his article “Marx and 
the Agrarian Question” (AHR, 77 [1972]: 
679-704), while offering a valuable corrective 
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to the view that Marx ignored the revolution- 
ary potentialities of the peasantry and suggest- 
ing in consequence a closer link between Marx 
and Lenin, unaccountably overlooks corrobora- 
tive evidence of considerable interest. 

For Marx's ideas Hammen draws mostly on 
writings from the mid-nineteenth century con- 
cerning Germany; for later years he relies heav- 
ily on Engels. Yet some of Marx's most trench- 
ant statements on the peasantry occur in works 
devoted to France, and as late as 1871. While 
making some use of The Class Struggles in 
France (1850), Hammen has only one brief 
footnote reference to the brilliant analyses in 
The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
(1852), where Marx distinguishes between the 
“revolutionary” and the “conservative” peasant 
and warns that "the bourgeoisie . . . is bound 
to fear the stupidity of the [peasant] masses as 
long as they remain conservative, and the in- 
sight of the masses as soon as they become revo- 
lutionary." 

Hammen's most conspicuous omission, in 
view of the importance assigned to the work by 
Lenin and other Marxists and in view of Ham- 
men's own argument that tactical considera- 
tions emerged in Marx's writings "in the pres- 
ence of actual revolutions," is any reference to 
The Civil War in France (1871). To be sure, 
that address was devoted to the Paris Com- 
mune, which Marx defined as "essentially a 
working-class government, the political 
form at last discovered under which to work 
out the economical emancipation of labour" 
and which Engels later characterized as "the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat." It would then 
seem to be all the more significant that Marx 
argued that the Commune also was "the true 
representative" of the peasantry as well as of 
all other "healthy elements of French society." 
The "chief apprehension" of the Versailles gov- 
ernment, he asserted, was the fear that the 
Commune would inspire "a general rising of 
the peasants." 

But the address as published in 1871 con- 
tained only an abbreviated version of Marx's 
comments. For in two earlier drafts, which 
were first published in 1934 in Arkhiv Marksa i 
Engel'sa (2d ser., 3), Marx offered additional 
observations on the peasantry, particularly in 
the first draft, which was almost twice the 

.length of the one he published. Here Marx, 
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writing in English, asserted that the Commune 
would free the peasant of the "incubus of the 
mortgages lasting upon his plot of land" and 
would "restore him to independent, social and 
political lifel" In arguing that the Commune 
would foster a "rising of the peasantry and the 
agricultural Proletariat,’ Marx declared that 
what the deputies at Versailles "fear even more 
than the emancipation of the townish proletar- 
iat is the emancipation of the peasants.” After 
noting a fundamental "antagonism between 
the townish and rural producers, between the 
industrial Proletariat and the peasantry," Marx 
asserted that the decay of the peasant proprie- 
tor into the rural proletarian was already ad- 
vanced. “What separates the peasant from the 
proletarian is, therefore, no longer his real in- 
terest, but his delusive prejudice." 

Marx then holds out for such peasants a fas- 
cinating set of expectations from the rule of 
the Parisian proletariat. The Commune “is the 
only form of government that can secure ta 
him the transformation of his present economi- 
cal conditions, rescue him from expropriation 
by the landlord on the one hand, save him 
from grinding, trudging and misery on the pre- 
text of proprietorship on the other, that can 
convert his nominal proprietorship of the land 
into real proprietorship of the fruits of bis la- 
bour, that can combine for him the profits of 
modern agronomy, dictated by social wants 
and every day now encroaching upon him as a 
hostile agency, without annihilating his posi- 
tion as a really independent producer. Being 
immediately benefited by the Communal Re- 
public, he would soon confide in it.” 

Because the section on the peasantry ab- 
ruptly terminates there, it remains unclear how 
this picture of the individual peasant proprie- 
tor as a. "really independent producer" would 
square with Marx's general view that the peas- 
antry was destined to disappear. However, it 
was not only in mid-century Germany but also 
in France of 1871 that Marx was, in Ham- 
men's words, "ready to give assurances to the 
small peasants that the revolution would net 
lead to the liquidation of small private awner- 
ship." The case of France is doubly interesting, 
because while it was in some respects an “ad- 
vanced” country, by the index of the propor- 
tion of its agrarian population (about sixty- 
nine per cent in 1872), it was only slightly less 
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backward than Germany in 1848, Russia in 
1917, and probably China in 1949. 

Finally, Hammen overlooks another link be- 
tween Marx and backward countries. Whereas 
' Hammen would associate Marx with the Lenin 
of 1917, Hammen ignores the Lenin of 1905, 
who in response to that revolution developed 
his theory of the "democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry," which later 
influenced the Chinese Communists. If the gap 
between Marx and Lenin seems less great to 
Hammen, so also is the distance from Marx to 
Mao and to all the other leaders of contempo- 
rary revolutions in backward or developing 
countries that fly the banner of the great theo- 
rist of industrial modernization and proletarian 
revolution, who in 1848 proclaimed himself the 
ally of every "revolutionary movement against 
the existing social and political order of 
things" and of whom Engels declared at Marx's 
death in 1885 that he was “before all else a rev- 
olutionist.” 

FREDERICK A. DE LUNA 
University of Alberta 


PROFESSOR HAMMEN REPLIES; 


The comments of Frederick A. de Luna of the 
University of Alberta on “Marx and the Agrar- 
ian Question” pleased me very much, especially 
since they help to confirm the position that I 
took in my article. His reference to The Civil 
War in France as a “most conspicuous omis- 
sion” on my part is very much in order. As for 
my failure to include more than “only one 
brief footnote reference to the brilliant analy- 
ses in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bo- 
naparte,” the original draft of my article went 
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into that matter far more extensively. But I 
condensed my comments and demoted them to 
the relative obscurity of a footnote when one 
of my critics felt that the subject was becoming 
rather repetitious after all that I had cited 
from The Class Struggles in France. 

If I ignored the Lenin of 1905 (aside from 
mentioning the earlier Lenin of 1903 in foot- 
note 65), Mao, and the other leaders of contem- 
porary revolutions in backward or developing 
countries, the omission was deliberate. But I 
did make a passing reference to China and to 
Marx's position in connection with certain “na- 
tional liberation movements,” as in Poland and 
Ireland (p. 704). My article in this respect was 
designed to be suggestive. I felt that readers 
who were far more informed on Lenin, Mao, 
and others could fill in the picture. Professor 
de Luna’s response is therefore very much in 
line with my expectations. 

If I depended heavily on Engels for informa- 
tion covering the later years, that was generally 
inescapable. Marx’s capacity for work deterio- 
rated greatly after the mid-seventies, and Eng- 
els, as the heir and interpreter of Marx, out- 
lived the master by thirteen years. In that con- 
text I do not subscribe to the thesis advanced 
by some scholars that Engels somehow, even if 
only unconsciously, distorted or adulterated 
the true Marx in later years. Though Marx 
and Engels frequently noted a lack of compre- 
hension in even the best of their followers, 
there is no evidence that Marx ever felt that 
Engels was deficient in that respect. And there 
is no evidence that Engels felt the urge to tran- 
scend Marx. 

OSCAR J. HAMMEN 
University of Montana 
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J. CUTLER ANDREwSs, professor of history and 
chairman of the department at Chatham Col- 
lege, died in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on June 
2, 1972, at the age of sixty-three. Born in Dela- 
‘ware, Ohio, he earned his B.A. at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University and his M.A. and Ph.D. at 
Harvard, where he was a university scholar and 
Edward Austin fellow. 

As a teacher he was highly respected by his 
students, especially upper-class majors who had 
learned to appreciate his high standards, and 
colleagues, who saw to it that he served on 
every important college committee. He began 
his career in 1994 at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and joined the faculty of Chatham 
in 1947. Other institutions also sought his serv- 
ices. He was visiting professor of history at the 
University of Pittsburgh and Indiana Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. During the 1957-58 aca- 
demic year he was a Fulbright lecturer in 
American Studies at the University of Helsinki. 
At the time of his last illness he was preparing 
to teach in Japan at the University of Tokyo 
and Tsuda College on a Fulbright-Hayes lec- 
tureship. 

Professor Andrews was a scrupulous scholar. 
For two of his books, The North Reports the 
Civil War (1955) and The South Reports the 
Civil War (1970), he received the Frank Lu- 
ther Mott-Kappa Tau Alpha Awards, signify- 
ing outstanding contributions to the study of 
journalism. Although other writers have ap- 
proached this topic, Andrews exceeded them in 
breadth and depth of research. His graduate 
mentor commented accurately concerning the 
first of these works: “For no other war in mod- 
ern times, European or American, has the news 
reporting been analyzed so exhaustively." Pro- 
fessor Andrews's articles on this and other top- 


ics have appeared in such publications as the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
Pennsylvania History, the New York Times 
Magazine, the Journal of Higher Education, 
and the Journal of Southern History. 

Although he belonged to several professional 
organizations, Professor Andrews was most ac- 
tive in the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 
He served as book review editor of its journal, 
member of its executive council, membership 
chairman, and president. Primarily because of 
his energetic and talented efforts, the associa- 
tion’s membership almost doubled under his 
leadership. Even more important was the sage 
counsel he contributed at all stages of his in- 
volvement. 

In addition to Professor Andrews's impres- 
sive professional accomplishments, another di- 
mension of his life deserves recognition. He 
was an exemplary member of society whose dis- 
ciplined enthusiasm for his responsibilities and 
thoroughness in pursuing them inspired the re- 
spect of those who knew him well He was a 
considerate co-worker and a kind friend. | 

He is survived by his wife, Dorothy Peterson 
Andrews; a daughter, Sharon; and two sons, 
Kenneth and Malcolm. 

JOHN B. FRANTZ 
Pennsylvania State University 


Oswarp P. Backus ur died of heart failure in 
Bath, New York, on July 8, 1972, following his 
return from Poland, where he had been renew- 
ing educational exchanges between the Univer- 
sity of Poznah and the University of Kansas. 
Born in Rochester, New York, on March 11. 
1921, he received his B.A. from Yale in 1942 
and his M.A. from Columbia in 1943. After 
three years of army service he resumed gradu- 
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ate study at Yale in 1946 under the direction of 
George Vernadsky and received his Ph.D. in 
1949. He also earned an LL.B. at Harvard in 
1959. After 1950 he taught at Kansas, in both 
the history department and the Law School. 
He was a visiting professor at Michigan State 
University (1954), the University of Chicago 
(1960), the University of Marburg (1965-66), 
and the University of Bonn (1966). 

Professor  Backus successfully combined 
scholarship with academic service and adminis- 
tration. He served as an elected or appointed 
member of a number of the governing boards 
of historical and Slavic scholarly organizations. 
He was the first director of the Slavic and Area 
Studies Program at Kansas, and book ex- 
changes and language programs planned and 
negotiated by him with libraries and universi- 
ties in Finland, Poland, and the USSR played 
an essential role in making Lawrence, Kansas, 
one of the major centers of Slavic studies in the 
Midwest. His research focused on two topics: 
the influence of West Russians (that is, the 
ancestors of today's Belorussians and Ukraini- 
ans) upon Muscovite Russia from the late four- 
teenth through the seventeenth centuries, and 
the continuity in Russian legal history, espe- 
cially as reflected in the law of theft. His publi- 
cations include the monograph Motives of 
West Russian Nobles in Deserting Lithuania 
for Moscow, 1377-1514 (1957), an edited work, 
Commentaries on Muscovite Affairs by Sigis- 
mund Freiherr von Herberstein, Nyberg and 
Guttenhag (1956), and fifteen articles concern- 
ing the history of Russian law and the influence 
of West Russians on Muscovite legal and polit- 
ical thought. He also prepared for publication 
additional book-length studies, but, after 1965, 
work on these projects was hindered by several 
serious heart attacks. 

Despite recurring illness, Oswald Backus con- 
tinued to be active as a scholar and administra- 
tor during the last seven years of his life. In 
1966, 1969, 1970, and 1972 he worked in Polish 
and Soviet archives in search of materials relat- 
ing to the impact of West Russians upon Mus- 
covite government and law. In 1966-67 he was 
the acting director of the Kansas NDEA Center 
for Slavic and Eastern European Language and 
Area Studies; in 1969 he became director of the 
University of Kansas" exchange program with 
the University of Poznan; beginning in 1968 he 
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served as the chairman of the AHA’s Planning 
and Selection Committee of the Conference on 
Slavic and East European History for the sev- 
enth International Congress of Slavicists, which 
wil meet in Warsaw in August-September 
1973- 

Both as a scholar and an administrator 
Backus came into contact with hundreds of his- 
torians, archivists, academic administrators, 
and amateurs who shared his interest in Baltic, 
Lithuanian, Polish, Russian, and legal history. 
In these contacts he invariably displayed re- 
markable breadth of learning as well as human 
warmth and understanding. An impressive rep- 
resentative of American scholarship abroad, he 
spoke five languages fluently—Finnish, French, 
German, Polish, and Russian—in addition to 
English. His passing is a great loss to the 
scholarly community and to his friends. 

EDWARD C. THADEN 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


GUILFORD A. DUDLEY, a member of the depart- 
ment of history at Arizona State University, 
died after a brief illness on August 2, 1972. 
Following completion of his doctorate at 
UCLA, Profesor Dudley joined the Arizona 
State faculty in 1956. He was a specialist in the 
Tudor-Stuart period of English history as well 
as in Chinese history. He had served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Pacific Coast Conference 
on British Studies, and he was a member of the 
Association for Asian Studies. Professor Dudley 
was for six years the director of the Center for 
Asian Studies at Arizona State University. He 
had led the way to the center's creation in 
1966, and under his energetic and imaginative 
leadership it developed a vigorous program. 
His last major work, Eastern Civilizations, was 
in the process of publication at the time of his 
death. 


WILLIAM BASKERVILLE HAMILTON, a member of 
the department of history at Duke University 
since 1986, died in Durham, North Carolina, 
on July 17, 1972. Hamilton was born on March 
7, 1908, in Jackson, Mississippi. He received 
the bachelor of arts degree in 1928 and the 
master of arts degree in 1931 at the University 
of Mississippi. He taught in public schools in 
Mississippi from 1928 to 1934. He entered 
graduate school at Duke University in 1994 to 
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work in the field of Southern history under 
William K. Boyd. Hamilton's dissertation, a 
massive study entitled "American Beginnings 
in the Old Southwest: The Mississippi Phase," 
was completed in 1938. In the same year he 
married Mary Elizabeth Boyd, the daughter of 
William K. Boyd. She died in 1954. They had 
one child, Elizabeth Cavett. 

In the meantime Hamilton had become con- 
verted to English history through fortuitous 
circumstances that led him to manuscript re- 
search in England. Appointed an instructor in 
history at Duke in 1936, Hamilton began 
teaching a course in English constitutional his- 
tory, which generations of Duke students going 
on to law school were at first required and 
more recently have elected to take. He also 
taught graduate and undergraduate courses in 
British and Commonwealth history. He was a 
devoted and demanding teacher. Indeed his 
graduate seminar had a fearsome reputation, 
but those students who survived were grateful 
for the training he provided and for the sup- 
port he continued to give them. Between 1955 
and 1970 he directed the dissertations of 
twenty-seven students who are placed in insti- 
tutions throughout the United States as well as 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 

Hamilton was a key figure in expanding the 
role of the faculty in the conduct of affairs at 
Duke University. A university servant in the 
best sense of the term, he served on many influ- 
ential departmental] and university committees 
and held the highest elective faculty offices. In 
1956 he became associate managing editor, and 
two years later managing editor, of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, a literary journal founded 
in 1902 under the editorship of John Spencer 
Bassett. Under Hamilton's vigorous editorship 
it continued to give expression, as Hamilton 
put it, "to liberal thought in the South and to 
the findings and opinions of literate specialists 
everywhere." „Hamilton edited the quarterly 
until his death, in addition to full-time teach- 
ing duties. 

A sampling of Hamilton's publications re- 
flect the diversity of his interests; Fifty Years 
of the South Atlantic Quarterly (1952); 
Anglo-American Law on the Frontier: Thomas 
Rodney & His Territorial Cases (1953); “The 
Evolution of British Policy in Nigeria," in the 
Nigerian Political Scene (1962); and "Missis- 


sippi 1817: An Economic and Sociological 
Analysis," in the Journal of Mississippi History 
(1967). Hamilton reviewed extensively in nu- 
merous professional journals and in the New 
York Times Book Review. His reviews and his 
writing in general were characterized by a pun- 
gent, direct literary style that led to his being 
cited on one occasion for that style in the New 
York Times Book Review. 

Hamilton was active in numerous local and 
national professional societies. His research 
and training in the law and teaching of consti- 
tutional history led to his being appointed to 
the committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund 
of the American Historical Association in 1946, 
a committee on which he served for twenty 
years. He played a prominent part in the or- 
ganization and activities of the European sec- 
tion of the Southern Historical Association and 
served on the board of editors of the Journal of 
Southern History. After the organization of the 
Center for Commonwealth Studies at Duke 
University in the mid-ı950s, he participated 
regularly in the local and overseas activities of 
the center; he also took part in appropriate 


. professional societies in the United States and 


abroad. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society in 1965. 

For many years he had been at work on a bi- 
ography of Lord Grenville (1759-1834). In the 
course of his research and for the benefit of his 
students and colleagues Hamilton played a 
leading role in developing substantial holdings 
of British manuscripts for the Duke University 
Library. In addition, as a result of his and oth- 
ers’ expeditions abroad, the public documents 
of many British Commonwealth couniries 
come regularly to the library. His devotion to 
the library resulted in personal contributions 
both of time and resources, and it included the 
setting up of the W. B. Hamilton Fund for the 
purchase of books and manuscripts to which 
his family have asked that any who wish might 
send a contribution in his memory. 

RICHARD L. WATSON, JR. 
Duke University 


Jacx EARLE KENDRICK, a member of the history 
department at Auburn University, died on 
March 23, 1972, of suffocation from a fire in his 
apartment. Dr. Kendrick received the A.B. 
from the University of North Carolina in 
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Chapel Hill in 1935 and the M.A. from Emory 
in 1936. He returned to Chapel Hill to study 
for the Ph.D., which he received in 1952. His 
doctoral thesis, “The Republican Senate and 
the League of Nations, 1918-1921,” established 
him as a scholar. 

Dr. Kendrick taught for one year at Clemson 
and then for three years.at Auburn (then the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute) before entering 
the Army Air Corps in 1942 for a four-year ca- 
reer. He returned to Auburn as an associate 
professor and remained there largely for the 
rest of his career. At the time of his death Dr. 
Kendrick was planning an expanded study of 
American isolationism between World War I 
and World War II. 


PAYSON JACKSON TREAT, professor emeritus of 
history at Stanford University, died at his cam- 
pus home June 15, 1972. Born in New York on 
November 12, 1879, to Erastus Buck and 
Rhoda Ann Goslee Treat, he earned his A.B. 
at Wesleyan University (1908) and his A.M. at 
Columbia University (1903). In 1903 he en- 
rolled at Stanford to study with Max Farrand; 
'Treat completed his doctorate under Farrand, 
and Stanford conferred its first Ph.D. in history 
on Treat in 1910. His dissertation, “The Na- 
tional Land System, 1785-1820" (1910), won 
praise from reviewers including A. B. Hart of 
Harvard, who pronounced it "an indispensable 
tool for every student of the development of 
the West." 'The book's recent reissue attests to 
the significance of the subject and the sound- 
ness of the author's research. 

Stanford appointed Treat an instructor 
when Farrand accepted a visiting professorship 
at Cornell in 1905. During the year Treat, 
partly reflecting the enthusiasm of President 
David Starr Jordan, initiated a move to make 
Stanford a center for Far Eastern studies; the 
university granted Treat leave for 1906-07 al- 
lowing him to go to the Orient to acquire a 
firsthand acquaintance with the area. He trav- 
eled widely in Asia and Australasia during his 
leave and launched his career as a pioneer 
American scholar in Far Eastern history. He 
made extensive purchases of historical materi- 
als, especially in Australasia, making Stanford 
for decades the foremost repository of Austral- 
iana.Treat's course in Australian history in 
1907 was the first to be given in any univer- 
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sity—if one excepts E. D. Adams's lectures on 
English immigration to Australia offered at 
Stanford in 1904. 

During the remainder of his active scholarly 
life Treat poured his great energy into re- 
search, writing, and teaching in Far Eastern 
history. Several monographs (one in three vol. 
umes) and a trade book on the diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan, a 
textbook on the political and diplomatic his- 
tory of the Far East, as well as a number of ar- 
ticles published in learned journals appeared 
over the years. Research in his new field first 
bore fruit in the Albert Shaw lectures for 1917, 
The Early Diplomatic Relations Between the 
United States and Japan, 1853-1865. Treat 
published succeeding volumes in 1932 and in 
1938 bringing his study of Japanese-American 
relations to 1905. These monographs, his most 
significant publications, were based largely on 
the diplomatic correspondence in the archives 
of the State Department. All of his works are 
marked by careful research and objective anal- 
ysis. He wrote clearly, without ambiguity, and 
sought to present both sides of every question 
with evenhanded impartiality. Treat earned 
the respect of the scholarly world as is evi- 
denced by reviews, by visiting appointments at 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, and Cali- 
fornia, and by his election to the presidency of 
the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association in 1922. He served on the 
executive council of this association from 1926 
until 1930. 

Although Treat pioneered a new field of his- 
torical scholarship, for which the profession is 
in his debt, he was no ivory-tower scholar. He 
believed that history could illumine issues of 
public policy and action. In and out of class he 
labored to promote objectivity in thinking and 
acting about Japanese-American relations and 
to get each nation to understand the other's 
ambitions and interests in the Far East. It was 
a sad day for him when Japan and the United 
States went to war. 

Within the university community Treat 
proved to be a popular and trusted colleague. 
He served for seven years (from 1922 to 1929) 
as executive head of the history department. 
Because he maintained the highest standards of 
scholarship and teaching for himself, as head 
of the department he expected others to meet 
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those same standards. Yet he was generous of 
his time and of his resources. He freely loaned 
materials to associates, he helped younger col- 
leagues to secure research grants, and he sup- 
ported them in other ways. He insisted, how- 
ever, that everyone should stand on his own 
feet and cultivate a sense of responsibility for 
what he wrote and did. 

A master teacher, "Treat was particularly 
effective in his lectures. They were meticu- 
lously organized and packed with information; 
he spoke clearly, concisely, and with a rapid- 
fire type delivery. He was a witty person, clever 
in repartee, and an accomplished punster. He 
had a rare penchant for friendship with stu- 
dents, alumni, and colleagues. When he retired 
in 1945 he estimated that he had taught over 
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seven thousand Stanford students; he kept a 
file of former students and took particular in- 
terest in their children who enrolled in his 
classes. In retirement Treat continued to be ac- 
tive professionally and socially until a few 
years ago. Visitors noted his lively interest in 
the profession, the department, and the univer- 
sity to which he had loyally devoted himself 
for so long. 

GEORGE HARMON KNOLES 

Stanford. University 


Other members of the association who have 
died recently are John A. Hawgood of Bir- 
mingham, England, and J. W. Smith, formerly 
at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 











Association Notes 





At the annual meeting in New Orleans, the following prizes were announced 
for the year 1972: The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize to Richard Hellie for 
Enserfment and Military Change in Muscovy. The George Louis Beer Prize to 
Jon Jacobson for Locarno Diplomacy: Germany and the West. The Albert J. 
Beveridge Award to James T. Lemon for The Best Poor Man's Country. 'The 
Albert B. Corey Prize to Charles P. Stacey for Arms, Men, and Governments: 
The War Policies of Canada 1939-45. The John H. Dunning Prize to John P. 
Diggins for Mussolini and Facism: The View From America. The Watumull 
Prize to Elizabeth Whitcombe for Agrarian Conditions in Northern India, vol. 1: 
The United Provinces Under British Rule, 1860-1900. 





Festschriften and Miscellanies 





These volumes, recently received in the AHR 
office, do not lend themselves readily to unified 
reviews; the contents are therefore listed. Other 
Festschriften and similar volumes that are 
amenable to reviewing will be found in the re- 
view section. 


Mélenges offerts au Professeur Louis Falletti. 
(Annales de la Faculté de Droit and des Sci- 
ences Economiques de Lyori, no. 2.) Paris: Li- 
brairie Dalloz. 1971. Pp. xv, 603. 


JEAN BART, Un exposé des sources de la mainmorte 
bourguignonne à la fin du XIV? siècle. FRANÇOIS- 
PAUL BLANC, La noblesse de cloche en France à 
l'époque de la première réformation (1666-1669). 
P. BOUDOT, Notes sur l'Eglise de Villefrancceur. 
G. GOULVERT, Le gentilice de L. Aurelius Augg. lib. 
Apolaustus Memphius. LAURENT BOYER, Les assem- 
blées de parents de mineurs en Forez à la fin de 
l'ancien régime. MARIE-LOUISE CARLIN, Faux-mon- 
nayeurs ou complices? R. CHABANNE, Les principales 
étapes de la pénétration du droit romano-canonique 
dans la Pologne médiévale. LAURENT CHEVAILLER, 
Observations sur le "speculum legatorum" de Guil- 
laume Durand. A. DEMICHEL, Palidoyer pour l’his- 
toire. N. DOCKES, Justice et pouvoir politique à Lyon 
du X° au XVI’ siècle. GEORGES DOLE, L'assistance au 
clergé séculier dans la France de 1790 à 1905. FRAN- 
çois DUMONT, Le parfait intendant et sa formation 
d'aprés un ancien intendant du debut du XVIII* 
siècle. MICHEL GANZIN, La clause de substitution 
dans les actes à cause de mort à Aix-en-Provence 
au XVIII* siècle (1750 et 1793). J.-C. GENIN, Ré- 
flexions sur l'originalité juridique de la répression 
du suicide en droit romain. H. GILLES, Mariages de 
princes et dispenses pontificales. PAUL GUICHONNET, 
Une institution peu connue de la période sarde 
en Savoie. PIERRE GUIHO, Réflexions sur le mariage 
posthume. RAYMOND GUILLIEN, Responsabilité méd- 
icale et responsabilité judiciaire dans le cas de 
détention provisoire. M. HUDRY, Les franchises de 
Moutiers-Savoie d'après les Actes de 1278 et 1315. 
JACQUES LAMBERT, Proclamation par la Cour Su- 
préme des Etats-Unis du droit à la régulation des 
naissances en tant que liberte fondamentale. MI- 


CHELINE LANDRAUD, Observations sur un contrat de 
mariage passé en Dauphine au XVIII* siècle. 
W.-A. LIEBESKIND, Landsgemeinde et suffrage iém- 
inin. R. METZ, Le principe de subsidiarité et la 
revision du Droit de l'Eglise. ANDRE MUTEL, Ré- 
flexions sur quelques aspects de la condition juri- 
dique des Temples en Droit Romain classique. 
STANISLAW E. NAHLIK, Machiavel précepteur des dip- 
lomates. L. DE NAUROIS, Obligation juridique et ob- 
ligation morale. R. Naz, Les chapitres des czthé- 
drales aprés l'annexion de la Savoie à la France 
en 1860. ROGER NERSON, Le respect par l’histcrien 
de la vie privée de ses personnages. P. OURLIAC, 
L'Eglise et les laiques à la fin du Moyen-Age: 
Etude de Droit canonique. A. PERRET, Aperçus sur 
le Conseil d'Etat de Savoie à Chambéry. J.-FR. 
POUDRET, Mainmorte et liberté personnelle au pays 
de Vaud à la fin du moyen-áge. c. SICARD, Un con- 
flit entre l'Empereur et le Conseil Général de la 
Haute-Garonne en 1807-1808. PIERRE-CLÉMENT TIM- 
BAL, Un cas de retrait lignacer en Picaxdie au 
XIV* siècle. R. VILLERS, Gérard de Beseler: Miséres 
et grandeurs de l'hypercritique. JEAN VINCENT, 
Juridiction collégiale ou juge unique dans la pro- 
cédure civile française. JEAN YVER, Sur deux juge- 
ments du Maître-Echevin de Metz (1361 et 1376), 
concernant le partage successoral entre enfants de 
plusieurs lits. 


TEMPORINI, HILDEGARD, editor. Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der römischen Welt: Geschizhte 
und Kultur Roms im Spiegel der neueren For- 
schung. Vol. ı, Von den Anfängen Roms bis 
zum Ausgang der Republik. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter. 1972. Pp. 5-28, xx, 997. DM 180. 


V. EHRENBERG, Joseph Vogt. u. vocr, Verzeichnis der 
Schriften Joseph Vogts. CHESTER c. sTARR, The 
Roman Place in History. RAYMOND BLOCH, L'état 
actuel des études étruscologiques. MASSIMO PAL- 
LOTTINO, Le origini di Roma: considerazioni critiche 
sulle scoperte e sulle discussioni più recenti. 
JACQUES POUCET, Les Sabins aux origines de Rome. 
Orientations et problèmes. EINAR GJERSTAD, Inmen- 
politische und militärische Organisation in früh- 
römischer Zeit. JEAN FERRON, Un traité d'alliance 
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entre Caere et Carthage contemporain des derniers 
temps de la royauté étrusque à Rome ou l'événe- 
ment commémoré par la quasi-bilingue de Pyrgi. 
FRANCESCO DE MARTINO, Intorno all'origine della 
repubblica romana e delle magistrature. T. ROBERT 
S. BROUGHTON, Senate and Senators of the Roman 
Republic: The Prosopographical Approach. HUBERT 
ZEHNACKER, La numismatique de la République 
romaine Bilan et perspectives. FRANCO PANVINI 
ROSATI, Gli studi sulla numismatica romana. repub- 
blicanä e il loro contributo alla storia della Re- 
pubblica Romana. ERICH BAYER, Rom und die West- 
griechen bis 280 v. Chr. WILHELM HOFFMANN, 
Karthagos Kampf um die Vorherrschaft im Mittel- 
meer. KARL-ERNST PETZOLD, Die beiden ersten 
römisch-karthagischen Verträge und das foedus 
Cassianum. FRANZ HAMPL, Zur Vorgeschichte des 
ersten und zweiten Punischen Krieges. GIACOMO 
MANGANARO, Per una Storia della Sicilia Romana. 
ANTONIO GARCIA Y BELLIDO, Die Latinisierung His- 
paniens. ROBERT WERNER, Das Problem des Imperial- 
ismus und die rómische Ostpolitik im zweiten 
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Jahrhundert v. Chr. LEO RADITSA, Bella Macedonica. 
EDOUARD WILL, Rome et les Séleucides. HEINZ 
HEINEN, Die politischen Beziehungen zwischen Rom 
und dem Ptolemäerreich von ihren Anfángen bis 
zum Tag von Eleusis (273-168 v. Chr). wILLY PER- 
EMANS and EDMOND VAN'T DACK, Sur les rapports 
de Rome avec les Lagides. E. BADIAN, Tiberius 
Gracchus and the Beginning of the Roman Revo- 
lution. JEAN BÉRANGER, Les jugements de Cicéron 
sur les Gracques. EMILIO GABBA, Mario e Silla. 
ECKART -OLSHAUSEN, Mithradates VI. und Rom. 
BRIGGS TWYMAN, The Metelli, Pompeius and Pro- 
sopography. VIKTOR BURR, Rom und Judäa im 1. 
Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Pompeius und die Juden). 
ANTHONY J. MARSHALL, The Lex Pompeia de prov- 
inciis (52 B.C.) and Cicero's Imperium in 51-50 
B.C.: Constitutional Aspects. JOHN H. COLLINS, Caesar 
as Political Propagandist. HERMANN BENGTSON, Die 
letzten Monate der rómischen Senatsherrschaft. 
JÜRGEN DEININGER, Von der Republik zur Mon- 
archie: Die Ursprünge der Herrschertitulatur des 
Prinzipats. 





Other Books Received 





Books listed were received by the AHR between 
july 15 and October i, 1972. Books that will be 
reviewed are not listed, but listing does not pre- 
clude subsequent review. 


GENERAL 


ABENDROTH, WOLFGANG. À Short History of the Euro- 
pean Working Clas. New York: Monthly Review 
Press. 1972. Pp. 204. $7.50. 


ALBION, ROBERT GREENHALGH. Naval & Maritime His- 
tory: An Annotated Bibliography. Munson Institute 
of American Maritime History. 4th rev. ed.; Mystic, 
Conn.: Marine Historical Association. 1972. Pp. ix, 
370. Cloth $15.00, paper $5.95. 


AYALA, FRANCISCO J., ef al. Biology, History, and 
Natural Philosophy. Based on the Second Inter- 
national Colloquium held at the University of 
Denver. Ed. by ALLEN D. BRECK and WOLFGANG 
YOURGRAU. New York: Plenum Press. 1972. Pp. xiv, 


855. $22.50. 


BARNES, THOMAS G., and FELDMAN, GERALD D. (eds). 
A Documentary History of Modern Europe. [Vol. 
ij Renaissance, Reformation, and Absolutism, 
1400-1660; [vol. 2,] Rationalism and Revolution, 
1660-1815; [vol. 3,] Nationalism, Industrialization, 
and Democracy, 1815-1914; [vol. 4,] Breakdown and 
Rebirth, 1914 to the Present. Boston: Little, Brown. 
1972. Pp. xii, 226; xii, 220; xiii, 317; xii, 273. $3.50 
each. 


BERKMAN, ALEXANDER. What is Communist Anarch- 
ism? [Now and After: The ABC of Communist 
Anarchism]. With a new introd. by PAUL AVRICH. 
Dover Books on History and History of Culture. 
New York: Dover Publications. 1972. Pp. xxxvi, 
297. $3.00. 


Bibliography of the History of Medicine, 1964- 
1969. DHEW Publication No. (NIH)71-297. Be- 
thesda, Md.: U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National 
Institutes of Health, National Library of Medicine. 
N.d. Pp. vi, 1475. $12.00. 


BRAUDEL, FERNAND. The Mediterranean and the 
Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip II. Vol. 
1. Tr. from the French by SIÂN REYNOLDS. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1972. Pp. 642. $17.50. See 
rev. of French ed. (1949), AHR, 55 (1949-50): 349. 


BROWN, LESTER R. World without Borders. New 
York: Random House. 1972. Pp. xviii, 395. $8.95. 


BURKE, PETER (ed). Economy and Society in Early 
Modern Europe: Essays from Annales. Torchbook 
Library Ed. New York: Harper and Row, 1972. Pp. 
169. Cloth $7.50, paper $2.95. 


CAMPBELL, JOHN C. and CARUSO, HELEN. The West 
and the Middle East. Council Papers on Inter- 
national Affairs. New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations. 1972. Pp. 71. $1.50. 


COOK, FRED J. The Cuban Missile Crisis, October 
1962: The U.S. and Russia Face a Nuclear Show- 
down. World Focus Book. New York: Franklin 
Watts. 1972. Pp. 9o. $3.95. Grades 7 up. 


CORNFORTH, MAURICE. Communism and Human 
Values. Little New World Paperbacks. New York: 
International Publishers. 1972. Pp. 72. $1.00. 


DERRICK, CHRISTOPHER. The Delicate Creation: To- 
wards a Theology of the Environment. Foreword by 
RENÉ DUBOS. Introd. by JOHN CARDINAL WRIGHT. Old 
Greenwich, Conn.: Devin-Adair. 1972. Pp. x, 129. 
$5-95- 

Disarmament: Negotiations and Treaties, z946- 
1971. Keesing’s Research Report. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1972. Pp. ix, 385. Cloth $10.00, 
paper $3.95. 


DUNNING, ERIC (ed). Sport: Readings from a Soci- 
ological Perspective. With a foreword by NORBERT 
ELIAS. [Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1972. 
Pp. xxii, 382. $12.50. . 


Expenditure Trends in OECD Countries, r960- 
1980. [Washington: Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development.] 1972. Pp. 131. $7.50. 


GARDNER, LLOYD C. (ed. with an introd.). The Korean 
War. New York Times Book. [Chicago:] Quad- 
rangle Books. 1972. Pp. 242. Cloth $7.95, paper 
$2.95. 


GINSBURG, HELEN (ed). Poverty, Economics, and 
Society. Boston: Little, Brown. 1972. Pp. xx, 339. 


$4.95. 


GROVE, PEARCE S., and CLEMENT, EVELYN G. (eds.). 
Bibliographic Control of Nonprint Media. Chicago: 
American Library Association. 1972. Pp. xix, 415. 
$15.00. ; 
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GULDBECK, PER.E. The Care of Historical Collections: 
A Conservation Handbook for the Nonspecialist. 
Nashville: American Association for State and Local 
History. 1972: Pp. xvii, 160. $5.00. 


Historical Research for University Degrees in the 
United Kingdom. List No. 33, pt. 1, Theses Com- 
pleted 1971. [London:] University of London, Insti- 
tute of Historical Research. 1972. Pp. v, 26. 25p. 


IKLE, FRED CHARLES. Every War Must End. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 
160. Cloth $8.00, paper $2.95. 


KIMBALL, STANLEY B. (ed). Slavic-American Im- 
prints: A Classified Catalog of the Collection at 
Lovejoy Library, Southern Illinois University at 
Edwardsville, Cataloged by RUDOLPH WIERER and 
MILTON MOORE. Bibliographic Contributions No. 7. 
Carbondale and Edwardsville: The Libraries, South- 
ern Illinois University. 1972. Pp. viii, 242. $4.00. 


KUEHL, WARREN F. Dissertations in History: An 
Index to Dissertations Completed in History De- 
partments of United States & Canadian Universi- 
ties, 1961-June 1970. Dissertations in History, vol. 
2. [Lexington:] University Press of Kentucky. 1972. 
Pp. x, 237. $20.00. 


LA FONTAINE, J. S. (ed.). The Interpretation of Rit- 
ual: Essays in Honour of A. I. Richards. rss 
Tavistock Publications; distrib by Barnes an 
Noble, New York. 1972. Pp. xviii, 296. $12.00. 


LAUNAY, MICHEL. L'armistice de 1940. Dossiers Clio. 
[Paris:] Presses Universitaires de France. 1972. 
Pp. 95. 


LEVY, JEAN-PHILIPPE. Histoire de la propriété. “Que 
sais-je?" No. 36. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1972. Pp. 126. 


LICHTHEIM, GEORGE. Éurope in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. History of Civilization. New York: Praeger. 
1972. Pp. xiv, 409. $12.95. 


LIEBKNECHT, KARL. Militarism and Anti-Militarism. 
Tr. by ALEXANDER SIRNIS. With a new introd. by 
PHILIP $. FONER. Dover Books on Sociology, Social 
Theory, Anthropology. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions. 1972. Pp. xvi, 176. $2.00. 


LIGHTFOOT, CLAUDE M. Racism and Human Survival: 
Lessons of Nazi Germany for Today's World. New 
York: International Publishers. 1972. Pp. 287. $1.50. 


MOORE, BARRINGTON, JR. Reflections on the Causes 
of Human Misery and upon Certain Proposals to 
Eliminate Them. Boston: Beacon Press. 1972. Pp. 
xviii, 201. $7.95. 


OECD Economic Outlook, No. 11. [Washington:] 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. 1972. Pp. 118. $4.00. 


PIDHAINY, OLEH S., et al. (eds) . East-European and 
Russian Studies in the American South. Toronto: 
New Review Books. 1972. Pp. 105. $4.50. 


RESEARCH AND POLICY COMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 4 New Trade 
Policy toward Communist Countries: A Statement 
on National Policy. [New York: Committee for 
Economic Development.] 1972. Pp. 68. $1.50. 
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TODD, ALDEN. Finding Facts Fast: How to Find Out 
What You Want to Know Immediately. New York: 
William Morrow. 1972. Pp. xii, 108. $5.95. 


WALLBANK, T. WALTER, ei al. Civilization Past à 
Present. Vol. 1, Prehistory to 1650; vol. 2, 1650 to 
the Present. 4th ed.; Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman. 


1972. Pp. 440, 14 maps; pp. 393-888, 14 maps. 


WEILL, HERMAN N. (ed., with original translations, 
chapter introds. and scholarly notes) European 
Diplomatic History, 1815-1914: Documents and In- 
terpretations. Exposition-University Book. New 
York: Exposition Press. 1972. Pp. vii,.343. $15.00. 


WILLIAMS, ROBERT L. 4 Short History of Europe 
since Napoleon. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
1972. Pp. ix, 226. Cloth $7.50, paper $3.50. 


woppis, JACK. New Theories of Revolution: A Com- 
mentary on the Views of Frantz Fanon, Régis De- 
bray and Herbert Marcuse. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers. 1972. Pp. 415. Cloth $10.00, 
paper $3.65. 


ANCIENT 


AUSTIN, MICHEL, and VIDAL-NAQUET, PIERRE (eds.). 
Economies et sociétés en Grèce ancienne (Périodes: 
archaïque et classique). Collection U/Uz, Ser. 
“Histoire ancienne.” Paris: Armand Colin. 1972. 
Pp. 416. 


Illiri si Daci: Illyriens et Daces. Muzeul National, 
Beograd; Muzeul de Istorie al Transilvaniei, Cluj. 
Cluj: the Muzeul. 1972. Pp. 295, 40 plates. 


WENDT, HERBERT. Prom Age to Adam: The Search 
for the Ancestry of Man. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1972. Pp. 287. $15.00. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


ALDCROFT, DEREK H., and FEARON, PETER (ed. and 
introd.). British Economic Fluctuations, 1790-1939. 
[New York:] St. Martin's Press. 1972. Pp. x, 300. 
$10.95. 


BLAXLAND, GREGORY. T'he Buffs (Royal East Kent 
Regiment) (The 3rd Regiment of Foot) Famous 
Regiments. New York: Hillary House. 1972. Pp. 127. 
$6.50. 


BURTON, ELIZABETH. The Pageant of Early Victorian 
England, 1837-1861. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1972. Pp. ix, 335. $7.95. 


CUNNINGTON, PHILLIS, and LUCAS, CATHERINE. Cos- 
tume for Births, Marriages & Deaths. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1972. Pp. 331, 64 plates. $19.50. 


FORD, P. and FORD, c. A Guide to Parliamentary 
Papers: What They Are; How to Find Them; How 
to Use Them. Southampton University Studies in 
Parliamentary Papers. gd ed.; Totowa, N.J.: Row- 
man and Littlefield. 1972. Pp. xiii, 87. $8.50. 


HARRIS, ROSEMARY. Prejudice and Tolerance in 
Ulster: A Study of Neighbours and ‘Strangers’ in a 
Border Community. Studies in Sociology, 1. T'o- 
towa, N.J: Rowman and Littlefield. 1972. Pp. xvi, 
234. $10.00. 
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NICOLAS, NICHOLAS HARRIS, Privy Purse Expenses 
of Elizabeth of York: Wardrobe Accounts of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, With a Memoir of Elizabeth of 
York, and Notes. Facsimile ed. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1972. Pp. civ, 265. $15.25. 


PENDERGAST, JAMES F., and TRIGGER, BRUCE G. Car- 
tier’s Hochelaga and the Dawson Site. With addi- 
tional papers contributed by JAMES E. ANDERSON 
et al. Foreword by WILLIAM N. FENTON. Montreal: 
McGill-Queen’s University Press. 1972. Pp. xxvii, 
388. $25.00. 


PIKE, E. ROYSTON. Human Documents of the Lloyd 
George Era. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1972. 
Pp. 270. $8.95. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


DISANDRO, CARLOS A. Lirica de pensamiento: Hôl- 
derlin y Novalis. Departamento de Letras, Mono- 
grafias y tesis, 10. La Plata: Universidad Nacional 
de La Plata, Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias 
de la Educación. 1971. Pp. 233. 


KRODEL, GOTTFRIED €. (ed. and tr). Luther's Works. 
Vol. 49, Letters. Vol. 2. Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press. 1972. Pp. xx, 460. $9.50. 


LOBSENZ, NORMAN M. The First Book of West Ger- 
many. Rev. ed; New York: Franklin Watts. 1972. 
Pp. 72. $3.75. Grades 4-7. 


MOELLER, BERND. Imperial Cilies and the Reforma- 
tion: Three Essays. Ed. and tr. by H. C. ERIK MIDEL- 
FORT and MARK U. EDWARDS, JR. Philadelphia: For- 
tress Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 115. $3.95. 


PASLEY, MALCOLM (ed). Germany: A Companion to 
German Studies. Methuen's Companions to Modern 
Studies. London: Methuen; distrib. by Barnes and 
Noble, New York. 1972. Pp. viii, 678. $17.50. 


RITTER, GERHARD. The Sword and the Scepter: The 
Problem of Militarism in Germany. Vol. 3, The 
Tragedy of Statesmanship: Bethmann Hollweg as 
War Chancellor (1914-1917). Tr. from the German 
by HEINZ NORDEN. Coral Gables, Fla.: University of 
Miami Press. 1972. Pp. vii, 611. $18.00. See rev. of 
German ed. (1964), AHR, 71 (1965-66): 226. 


SEMPELL, CHARLOTTE. Otto von Bismarck. 'lwayne's 
Rulers and Statesmen of the World Ser., 16. New 
York: Twayne. 1972. Pp. 208. 


AFRICA 


BONTINCK, FRANÇOIS, C.LC.M., in collaboration with 
J. CASTRO SEGOVIA. Histoire du royaume du Congo 
(c. 1624): Traduction annotée du Ms. 8080 de la 
Bibliothèque nationale de Lisbonne. Université na- 
tionale du Zaire. Études d'histoire africaine, vol. 4. 
Louvain: Éditions Nauwelaerts. 1972. Pp. 145. 840 
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Zealand Frontier, 1840-1893. New Zealand J. Hist., Oct. 


1971. [1129] 


Writings on Irish History, 1970. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 
1971. [1130] 


ZUILL, WILLIAM. John Somersall [early settler in Bermuda]. 
Bermuda Hist. Q., Summer 1972. [1131] 


CANADA 


ANKLI, ROBERT E. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. Can. 
J. Ec., Feb. 1971. [1132] 


BLAIN, JEAN. Économie et société en Nouvelle-France: Le 
cheminement historiographique dans la premiére moitié du 
XX* siecle. R. Hist. Am. fr., June 1972. [1133] 


BLAKE, DONALD E. The Measurement of Regionalism in 
me Voting Patterns. Can. J. Pol. Sci., Mar. 1972. 
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BONENFANT, JEAN-CHARLES. Les études de la Commission 
royale d'enquéte sur le bilinguisme et le biculturalisme [r. 
art.]. Can. J. Pol. Sci., June 1972. [1135] 


BYERS, R. B. Perceptions of Parliamentary Surveillance of 
the Executive: The Case of Canadian Defence Policy. Can. 
J. Pol. Sci, June 1972. [1136] 


BYRNE, DOROTHY. Some Attendance Patterns Exhibited by 
Members of Parliament during the 28th Parliament [note]. 
Can. J. Pol. Sci., Mar. 1972. [1137] 


CHALIFOUX, JEAN-PIERRE. Le Bullelin des recherches 
historiques et les sources imprimées de l'histoire du Canada 
francais [res. note]. R. Hist. Am. fr., June 1972. 


[1138] 


CHISM, JAMES v. Excavations at Lower Fort Garry, 
1965-1967; A General Description of Excavations and 
Preliminary Discussions. Can. Hist. Sites: Occasional Pap. 
Archaeol. Hist., no. 5, 1972. [1139] 


France 


COLE, R. TAYLOR. The Universities and Governments under 
Canadian Federalism. J. Pol., May 1972. 


[1140] 

COMEAU, ROBERT. Lionel Groulx, les indépendantistes de 
La Nation et le séparatisme (1936-1938). À. Hist. Am. fr., 
June 1972. [1141] 


COOK, TERRY. John Beverley Robinson and the 
Conservative Blueprint for the Upper Canadian 
Community. Ontario Hist., June 1972. 

[1142] 

DICKEY, JOHN SLOAN. Canada Independent. For. Aff., July 
1972. [1143] 


DRUMMOND, IAN M. Empire Trade and Russian Trade: 
Economic Diplomacy in the Nineteen-Thirties. Can. J. Ec., 
Feb. 1972. [1144] 


FOHLEN, CLAUDE. Propos sur l'histoire du Canada. R. hist. 
(Paris), Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1145] 


JACEK, HENRY; MCDONOUGH, JOHN; SHIMIZU, RONALD; and 
SMITH, PATRICK. The Congruence of Federal-Provincial 
Campaign Activity in Party Organizations: The Influence 
of Recruitment Patterns in Three Hamilton Ridings. Can. 
J. Pol. Sci., June 1972. [1146] 


JACKMAN, ROBERT W. Political Parties, Voting, and 
National Integration. The Canadian Case. Comp. Pol., 


July 1972. [1147] 

JETTÉ, RENÉ. La stratification sociale: une direction de 
recherche. R. Hist. Am. fr., June 1972. 

[1148] 

JOHNSON, J. K. The Social Composition of the Toronto 
Bank Guards, 1837-1838. Ontario Hist., June 1972. 
[1149] 


JONES, FREDERICK. Newfoundland and Canada in the 
1860s. Hist. Today, June 1972. [1150] 
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KORNBERG, ALLEN; SMITH, JOEL; and CLARKE, HAROLL. 
Attitudes of Ascribed Influence in Local Party 
Organizations in Canada and the United States. Can. J. 
Pol. Sci., June 1972. [t151] 


LAPONCE, J. A. Post-dicting Electoral Cleavages in 
Canadian Federal Elections, 1949-68: Material for a 
Footnote [note]. Can. J. Pol. Sci., June 1972. [1152] 


LAVALLÉE, ANDRÉ. La querelle universitaire québécoise, 
1876-1889. R. Hist. Am. fr., June 1972. [1153] 


LE BLANT, ROBERT. Le commerce compliqué des fourrures 
canadiennes au début du XVII* siècle. R. Hist. Am. fr., 


June 1972. [1154] 


LEMIEUX, LUCIEN. Fondation de l'École ménagére de Saint- 
Pascal (1905-1909). R. Hist. Am. fr., no. 4, 1972. [1155] 


LIGHTBODY, JAMES. Swords and Ploughshares: The Election 
Prerogative in Canada [note]. Can. J. Pol. Sci, June 1972. 
[1156] 


MARRION, R. J., and SUMMERS, J. L. Canadian Volunteer 
Militia in the Northwest Rebellion, 1885. Mil. Collector 
and Historian, Spring 1972. [1157] 


PRESTON, RICHARD A. The R.C.N. [Royal Canadian Navy] 
and Gun-Boat Diplomacy in the Caribbean [1931-32]. 
Mil. Aff., Apr. 1972. [1158] 


ROBB, ANDREW, The Toronto Globe and the Defence cf 
Canada, 1861-1866. Ontario Hist., June 1972. [1159] 


STORRIE, MARGARET C., and jen, c. 1. Canadian 
Environments. Geog. R., July 1972. [1160] 


SYLVESTRE, GUY. The Developing National Library 
Network of Canada. Lib. Resources & Tech. Services, 
Winter 1972. [1161] 


WOLLOCK, JEFFREY. Glimpses at a Hamilton Family. 
Ontario Hist., June 1972. [1162] 


FRANCE 
Beatrice Hyslop, Hunter College 


GENERAL 


ARMSTRONG, JOHN A. Old-Regime Governors: Bureaucratic 
and Patrimonial Attributes. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., Jan. 


1972. [1163] 


BERTHOUZE, JEAN-PAUL. Etude historique et sociologique 
d'une paroisse réformée rurale: Chátillon-en-Diois, des 
origines à nos jours [pts. 3, 4]. Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., 
July-Sept. 1971, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1164] 


Bibliographie méridionale. 4n. Midi, Dec. 1971. [1165] 


BLOUIN, DANIEL. La rente foncière en pays chartrain. An. 
Normandie, no. 2, 1972. [1166] 


BONNEL, ULANE ZEECK. The Dobrée Papers at Nantes. Q. J. 
Lib. Cong., Oct. 1971. [1167] 


BOULINGUIEZ, YVES. Aspects de la vie économique, politique 
et sociale au XIX‘ et au XX“ siècles (dans la région du 
Nord d'aprés la presse locale). R. Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1972. 
[1168] 


CASTELOT, ANDRÉ. Paris du Village à la Ville Lumiére. 
Lorsque Paris avait la forme d'un coeur. Historia, june 


1972. [1169] 


CAVIGNAC, J. Les Cabarrus, négociants de Bordeaux 
(1755-1829). R. hist. Bordeaux dept. Gironde, 1970. [1170] 


CHEVALIER, LOUIS. Paris, du Village à la Ville Lumière. 
Paris et ses Parisiens. Historia, June 1972. [1171] 


COMBARNOUS, GASTON. Les noms de lieux et l'occupation du 
sol dans le Lodévois et la moyenne vallée de |’ Hérault. Bull. 
philol. hist., TE, 1968. [1172] 


DANIEL, CHANTAL. Le Centre d'Information de la 
Recherche historique en France [note]. Fr. Hist. Stud., 


Spring 1972. [1173] 

DANIEL, CHANTAL. The Center for Information on 
Historical Research in France. Q. J. Lib. Cong., Oct. 1971. 
[1174] 

DANSETTE, ADRIEN. La Faculté des lettres et sciences 


humaines de Paris-Nanterre. Introduction. R. Trav. Acad. 
Sci. morales pol., no. 1, 1971. [1175] 


DARSEL, JOACHIM. L'amirauté en Normandie. An. 
Normandie, no. 2, 1972. [1176] 


EDE, J. R. Archives in France: Manuel l'archivistique. 
Archives, Apr. 1972. [1177] 
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HORWARD, DONALD D. Archives de Masséna [note]. Fr. 
Hist. Stud., Spring 1972. [1178] 


JENSEN, BIRGIT BJERRE. Haelpemidler i Archives 
Nationales i Paris. Arkiv, no. 4, 1971. [1179] 


MAHIEU, BERNARD. American Scholars at the Archives 
Nationales. Q. J. Lib. Cong., Oct. 1971. [1180] 


MEYER, JEAN. Le rôle du théâtre dans la culture [from 1789 
on]. Annales, June 1971. [1181] 


MOUSNIER, ROLAND. Les concepts d' "ordres," d”“‘états,” de 
"*fidelité" et de monarchie absolu" en France de la fin du 
XVe. siècle à la fin du XVIIIe. R. hist. (Paris), Apr.- June 
1972. [1182] 


MOUSSEAUX, MAURICE. L'expédition de Villegagnon (16e. 
siécle) et les derniéres persécutions en Brie (18e. siécle). 
Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., July-Sept. 1971. [1183] 


NICOLAS, J. Les Missions protestantes et l'Histoire à 
l'Université Paul-Valéry à Montpellier [colloquium, Oct. 
4-9, 1971]. Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., Oct.-Dec. 1971. 
[1184] 


ROTH, WILLIAM. L'affaire de Majorque (1715). R. Hist. 
dipl., Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1185] 


SOBOUL, ALBERT. Jean Meuvret (1901-1971). R. Hist. 
mod. contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1186] 


SZAJKOWSKI, ZOSA. Notes autobiographiques d'un armateur 
bordelais, Saloman Lopes Dubec. R. hist. Bordeaux dept. 
Gironde, 1970. [1187] 


TRENARD, LOUIS. Chronique: Histoire et presse. R. Nord, 
Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1188] 


VIDALENC, JEAN. Le Canal de Suez dans l'histoire 
Behr. R. Hist. ec. soc., no. 1, 1972. [1189] 


WEST, T. G. Schopenhauer, Huysmans and French 
naturalism. J. Eur. Stud., Dec. 1971. [1190] 


WOLFF, ETIENNE. Grandeur et misère du Collège de France. 
Annales, Dec. 1971. [1191] 


ZOLTVANY, YVES F. Esquisse de Ja Coutume de Paris. R. 
Hist. Am. fr., Dec. 1971. [1192] 


FRANCE: 1500 TO 1715 


ALLIER, JACQUES. L'année Coligny. Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. 
fr; Oct.-Dec. 1971. [1193] 


ARMOGATHE, JEAN-ROBERT, and JOUTARD, PHILIPPE. 
Báville et la guerre des camisards. R. Hist. mod. contemp., 


Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1194] 


BENSE, WALTER F. Paris Theologians in War and Peace, 
1521-1529. Church Hist., June 1972. [1195] 


BILLICH, ANDRE. La ''Weinschlag," fixation du prix moyen 
du vin dans le vignoble alsacien. Bull. philol. hist., I, 1968. 
[1196] 


BROMLEY, J. s. Projets et contrats d'armament en course 
marseillais, 1705-1712. R. Hist. &c. soc., no. 1, 1972. [1197] 


DICKERMAN, EDMUND H. The Man and the Myth in Sully's 
Economies royales. Fr. Hist. Stud., Spring 1972. [1198] 


DRISCOLL, EDWARD A. The Influence of Gassendi on 
Locke’s Hedonism. Int. Phil. Q., Mar. 1972. [1199] 


ERLANGER, PHILIPPE. Monsieur, frére du Roi. Historia, 
June 1972. [1200] 


Recently Published Articles 


GONIN, FRANÇOIS, and DELTEIL, FRANK. La Révocation vue 
par les informateurs du Grand Condé. Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Prot. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1201] 


GUGGENHEIM, ANN H. The Calvinist Notables of Nimes 
during the Era of the Religious Wars. Sixteenth Cent. J., 
Apr. 1972. [1202] 


JACKSON, RICHARD A. Elective Kingship and Consensus 
Populi in Sixteenth-Century France. /. Mod. Hist., June 
1972. [1203] 


KWANTEN, ABBÉ A. Gaston de Noailles, évéque de Chalons 
(1696-1720). Mém. soc. agric., comm., sci., arts, dept. 
Marne, LXXXV, 197o. [1204] 


ROELKER, NANCY L. The Appeal of Calvinism to French 
Noblewomen in the Sixteenth Century. /. Interdise. Hist., 
Spring 1972. [1205] 


SAMBUC, JEAN. Documents sur la Réforme dans le Comtat et 
en Provence. Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., Oct.-Dec. 1971. 
[1206] 


SOLÉ, JACQUES. Religion et conception du monde dans le 
dictionnaire de Bayle. Budi. Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., Oct.-Dec. 


1971. [1207] 


STAUFFER, RICHARD. Brève histoire de la confession de La 
Rochelle. Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., July-Sept. 1971. [1208] 


WEIS, EBERHARD. Jansenismus und Gesellschaft in 
Frankreich. Hist. Z., Feb. 1972. [1209] 


FRANCE: 1715 TO 1815 


BALAYÉ, SIMONE. Le système de Madame de Staël: théorie 
et sensabilité. R. U. Ottawa, Oct.-Dec. 1971. [1210] 


BAYLE DES HERMENS, R. DE. Un tract protestant du début du 
XVIIIe. siècle diffuse dans l'est de la Haute-Loire. Bull. 
Soc. Hist. Prot. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1211] 


BELLART, G., and BOUGARD, P. Trois journaux 
révolutionnaires du Pas-de-Calais. R. Nord, Jan.-Mar. 
1972. [1212] 


BERGERON, LOUIS. Douglas, Ternaux, Cockerill: aux 
origines de la mécanisation de l'industrie lainiére en 
France. R. hist. (Paris), Jan.-Mar. 1972. 


[1213] 


BIRABEN, DR. La peste en 1720 à Marseille, à propos d'un 
livre récent. R. hist. (Paris), Apr.- June 1972. 


[1214] 


BLIN, LÉON. Des Etats du Charolais aux Etats de 
Bourgogne. Les avators de P.-E.-P. Baudinot (1726-1752). 
An. Bourgogne, July-Sept. 1971. [1215] 


BLOCH, JACQUES. Émigrés, déportés et condamnés pour 
cause révolutionnaire dans le district de Lunéville (1792-an 
X). Bull. Hist. ec. soc. Rév. fr., 1970. [1216] 


BOSHER, J. F. The French Crisis of 1770. History, Feb. 
1972. [1217] 


BOSSIS, PHILIPPE. L'impót de la corvée et la structure socio- 
professionnelle des campagnes. An. hist. Rev. fr., 
Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1218] 


BOURSIER, A.-M. L’emeute parisienne du 10 mars 1793. An. 
hist. Rev. fr., Apr.- June 1972. [1219] 


BURTON, JUNE. L'enseignement de l'histoire dans les lycées 
sous le Premier Empire. An. hist. Rev. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1972. 
[1220] 


France 


BUTEL, PAUL. Le port de Bordeaux sous le régime des 
licences, 1808-1815. R. Hist. mod. contemp., Jan.-Mar. 
1972. [1221] 


CAMERON, DAVID. Rousseau, Professor Derathé and 
Natural Law. Pol. Stud., June 1972. [1222] 


CARDUCCI, G. “Ça ira (sept. 1792).” An. hist. Rev. fr., 
Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1223] 


CHAMPIN, MARIE-MADELEINE. Un cas typique de justice 
bailliagere. La criminalité dans le bailliage d’Alencon de 
1715 à 1745. An. Normandie, Mar. 1972. [1224] 


CHAUNU, PIERRE. Malthusianisme démographique et 
malthusianisme économique: Réflexions sur l'échec 
industriel de la Normandie à l'époque du démarrage. An.: 
Ec., Soc., Civil., no. 1, 1972. [1225] 


CLAUSE, GEORGES. Les journaux Jacobins à Reims (mars 
1793-mai 1794). Mém. soc. agric., comm., sci., arts dept. 
Marne, 1970. [1226] 


CULOTTA, CHARLES A. Respiration and the Lavoisier 
Tradition: Theory and Modification, 1727-1850. Trans. 
Am. Phil. Soc., no. 3, 1972. [1227] 


CURVERS, ALEXIS. L'assomption de Marie-Antoinette. 
Ecrits Paris, May 1972. [1228] 


DARSEL, J. L'Amirauté en Normandie, V—Amirauté de 
ae E [pt. 1]. An. Normandie, Oct. 1971. 
1229 


DEPRUN, J. Les “noms divins" dans deux discours de 
Robespierre. An. hist. Rev. fr., Apr.- June 1972. [1230] 


DEYON, P. Délinquance et répression dans le Nord de la 
France au XVIIIe. siècle. Bull. Soc. Hist. mod., no. 1, 


1972. [1231] 


ECHEVERRIA, DURAND. Rousseau's Pre-Revolutionary 
Influence. J. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1972. [1232] 


EHLINGER, MARTINE. Sociologie des Pénitents, sous l'Ancien 
Régime: les deux confréries de Lambesc. Prov. hist., Dec. 
1971. [1233] 


FORIERS, PAUL. L'egalité: et sa dialectique démocratique 
chez Montesquieu. R. int. Phil., no. 3, 1971. [1234] 


GENTY, M. Mandataires ou représentants: un probléme de 
la démocratie municipale. Paris, 1789-1790. An. hist. Rev. 


fr., Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1235] 


GODLEWSKI, GUY. Il y a cent cinquante ans mourait 
Napcléon. Annales, June 1971. [1236] 


GRAIN, NADINE. La presse régionale et la Révolution 
Française. II. “Les Affiches de Picardie" (1787-1793). R. 
Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1237] 


HINRICHS, ERNST. Produit net, propriétaire, cultivateur: 
Aspekte des sozialen Wandels bei den Physiokraten und 
Turgot. Veröff. Max-Planck-Inst. Gesch., XXVI, no. 1, 
1971. [1238] 


HOMANS, G. D. Reubell à l'Assemblée constituante. An. hist. 
Rév. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1239] 


HUFTON, OLWEN. Begging, Vagrancy, Vagabondage and the 
Law: An Aspect of the Problem of Poverty in Eighteenth- 
century France. Mod. Eur. R., Apr. 1972. 

[1240] 

KATTAN, N. André Malraux et la crise de l'individu du 
XVIIIe. siécle. (Le Triangle Noir, Laclos, Goya, St. Just.) 
Crit. fr., no. 285, 1971 (27). [1241] 
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LANGLOIS, CLAUDE. Le plébiscite de l'an VIII ou Le coup 
d'Etat du 18 pluviöse an VHI. An. hist. Rex. fr., Jan.-Mar. 
1972. [1242] 


LEMARCHAND, GUY. Sur la société frangaise en 1789. R. 
Hist. mod. contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1243] 


LENTIN, A. Catherine the Great and Denis Diderot. Hit. 
Today, May 1972. [1244] 4 


LEYMAIRE, M. Féodalité et mouvements populaires 4 Maurs, 
1789-1790. An. hist. Rev. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1245] 


LOUPÈS, PHILIPPE. L'assistance paroissiale aux pauvres 
malades dans la diocèse de Bordeaux au XVIIIe. siècle. An. 
Midi, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1246] 


MASON, H. T. De l'état actuel des lumiéres. The Third 
International Congress on the Enlightenment, Nancy 971. 
J. Eur. Stud., Dec. 1971. [1247] 


MESLIAND, CLAUDE. Renaissance de la franc-maçonner e 
avigonnaise à la fin de l'ancien régime (1774-1789). Bull. 
Hist. &c. soc. Rév. fr., 1970. [1248] 


MEURISSE, MARC. Quelques vues de Linguet, d'aprés les 


_ "Annales" (1777-1784). R. Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1249] 


MINTON, ROBERT W. John Law: The Man who Blew the 
Mississippi Bubble. Boston U. J., Winter 1971. [1250] 


MORRIS, ROBERT J. Lavoisier and the Caloric Theory. 3r. J. 
Hist. Sci., June 1972. (1251] 


NICOLAS, JEAN. Le ralliement des notables à l'Empire cans 
le département du Mont-Blanc. R. Hist. mod. contemp., 
Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1252] 


NOONE, JOHN B., JR. Rousseau's Theory of Natural Law. J. 
Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1253] 


PAUL, B. Music and Ideology: Rameau, Rousseau and 
1789. J. Hist. Ideas, no. 3, 1971. [1254] 


POLIAKOV, LÉON. Les idées anthropologiques des 
philosophes du Siècle des Lumières. R. fr. Hist. Outre- 
Mer, no. 3, 1971. [1255] 


POUSSOU, J.-P. L'agitation étudiante à Bordeaux sous 
l'ancien régime, spécialement au dix-huitième siècle. P. 
hist. Bordeaux dept. Gironde, 1970. [1256] 


PROUST, JACQUES. Diderot et la critique russe. R. Sci. 
humaines, Apr.- June 1972. [1257] 


PROUZAT, P. A. Une tournée de recouvrement dans le 
“département” de Nîmes pendant le systeme de Law. An. 
Midi, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1258] 


PRUVOT, CHANTAL. La presse régionale et la Révolution 
Française. I. Un journal provincial à la fin de l'Ancier 
Régime “Les Feuilles de Flandres” (1787-1788). R. Nerd, 
Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1259] 


RAT, MAURICE. Bonaparte étudiant. Historia, Sept. 1972. 


[1260] 


RÉNAC, ALAIN. Champollion et le secret des hiéroglyphes. 
Historia, Sept. 1972. [1261] 


ROSE, R. B. Babeuf, Dictatorship and Democracy. Hist 
Stud. (Aust.), Apr. 1972. [1262] 


ROUDANT, J. Trois poètes au debut de la Révolution. Lztt. 
nouvelles fr., no. 3, 1971. [1263] 


RUBY, EDMOND. Moreau fut il un traitre? Ecrits Paris, 
June, July-Aug. 1972. [1264] 


> 
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SALMON, J. H. M. Voltaire and the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew. Hist. Today, July 1972. [1265] 


SHULIM, JOSEPH 1. The Youthful Robespierre and His 
Ambivalence toward the Ancien Régime. Eighteenth-Cent. 
Stud., Spring 1972. [1266] 


SIEGFRIED, ROBERT. Lavoisier's View of the Gaseous State 
and Its Early Application to Pneumatic Chemistry. ISIS, 
Mar. 1972. etal 


STEHLIN, STEWART A. The French Constitutional Church 
and Christian Renewal, 1795-1801. J. Church and State, 
Autumn 1971. [1268] 


THIRY, BARON JEAN. Les motifs qui déterminérent 
Napoléon Bonaparte à entreprendre l'expédition d'Egypte. 
R. Trav. Acad. Sci. morales pol., no. 1, 1971. [1269] 


TRÉNARD, LOUIS, Un journal lillois: L'Echo du Nord 
(1819-1830). R. Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1270] 


TRÉNARD, LOUIS. L'histoire et la civilisation du livre. 
Information hist., Mar.-Apr., May- June 1972. [1271] 


TRÉNARD, LOUIS. "Chronique: Histoire et Presse." R. 
Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1272] 


VERDIER, PHILIPPE DU. Les procés-verbaux des séances de 
la commission d’agriculture et des arts [an II, an III]. Bull. 
Hist. ec. soc. Rév. fr., 1970. [1273] 


VILLANI, PASQUALE. Le royaume de Naples pendant 
l'occupation française, 1806-1815. An. hist. Rev. fr., 
Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1274] 


WHITCOMB, EDWARD A. The Duties and Functions of 
Napoleon's External Agents. History, June 1972. [1275] 


WINDSOR, JOHN. The Enlightenment: Towards a Synthesis. 
J. Eur. Stud., Sept. 1971. D276] 


FRANCE: 1815 TO 1919 


BAYLEN, JOSEPH O. Dreyfusards and the Foreign Press: The 
Syndicate and the Daily News, February-March 1898. Fr. 
Hist. Stud., Spring 1972. [1277] 


BECAT, PIERRE. Le 16 mai 1877 et la démission de Mac- 
Mahon. Ecrits Paris, Apr. 1972. [1278] 


BENAERTS, PIERRE. La surprenante réussite de l'unification 
allemande (1815-1871). Ecrits Paris, Jan. 1972. [1279] 


BINOCHE, JACQUES. Les élus d'outre-mer au Parlement de 
1871 à 1914. R. fr. Hist. Outre-Mer, no. 1, 1971. [1280] 


BOISSONNADE, EULOGE. Louis Blériot, pére de l'aviation 
moderne. Historia, July 1972. [1281] 


BRANCAFORT, PAUL. Philosophie de l'affaire Dreyfus. Ecrits 
Paris, May 1972. [1282] 


CAPDEVIELLE, JACQUES, and MOURIAUX, RENÉ. Le 
militantisme syndical en France. R. fr. Sci. pol., June 


1972. [1283] 
CASTELNAU, JACQUES. La Belle Epoque. Historia, July 


1972. [1284] 


CASTRIES, DUC DE. Le Comte de Chambord et l'affaire du 
Drapeux blanc. Annales, Aug. 1971. [1285] 


CAZENAVE, E. L'affaire Dreyfus et l'opinion bordelaise. 
Essai de méthodologie. An. Midi, Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1286] 


CHRIST, YVAN. Paris, du Village à la Ville Lumiére. Paris 
livré à Haussman. Historia, June 1972. [1287] 


Recently Published Articles 


COINTAT, MICHEL. Jules Méline: mérite agricole et 
protectionnisme. À. pol. parl., June-Aug. 1972. [1288] 


COOKE, JAMES J. Lyautey and Etienne: The Soldier and the 
Politician in the Penetration of Morocco, 1904-1908. Mil. 
Aff., Feb. 1972. [1289] 


CORMIER, PAUL. Albert de Broglie (1821-1901), historian 
diplomatique. R. Hist. dipl., Jan.-Mar. 1972. [1290] 
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WHITEHILL, WALTER MUIR. Local History Makes Good, 
Sometimes. Am. Heritage, Aug. 1972. [3026] 


WILKES, JAMES D. [Claude Halstead] Van Tyne: The 
Professor and the Hun!! Mich. Hist., Fall 1971. 


[3027] 


WILSON, PAUL E., and WINKLER, H. JAMES, II. The Response 
of State Legislation to Historic Preservation. Law 
Contemp. Probl., Summer 1971. [3028] 


ZIEGER, ROBERT H. Workers and Scholars: Recent Trends 
in American Labor Historiography. Labor Hist., Spring 


1972. [3029] 


UNITED STATES: GENERAL 


AMES, WILLIAM E. Federal Patronage and the Washington 
D.C. Press. Journalism Q., Spring 1972. [3030] 


ANDREWS, PETER. Games People Played [Parker Brothers 
et al.]. Am. Heritage, June 1972. [3031] 


ASHER, EPHRAIM. Industrial Efficiency and Biased 
Technical Change in American and British Manufacturing: 
The Case of Textiles in the Nineteenth Century. J. Ec. 
Hist., June 1972. [3032] 


BACHER, ROBERT F. Robert Oppenheimer (1904-1957). 
Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., no. 4, 1972. [3033] 


BAKER, DONALD G. From Apartheid to Invisibility: Black 
Americans in Popular Fiction, 1900-1960. Midwest Q., 
Summer 1972. [3034] 


BINGHAM, EDWIN R. Experiment in Launching a 
Biography: Three Vignettes of Charles Erskine Scott Wood 
[1852-1944]. Huntington Lib. Q., May 1972. [3035] 


BOLES, DONALD E. Church-State Conflicts: Public Policy 
Dilemmas of the School Administrator. J. Church and 
State, Spring 1972. [3036] 


BOTHWELL, ROBERT. Canadian Representation at 
Washington: À Study in Colonial Responsibility. Can. 
Hist. R., June 1972. [3037] 


BRANSCOMB, LEWIS M. The Metric System in the United 
States. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., no. 4, 1972. [3038] 


BROOKS, CLEANTH. Faulkner and History. Miss. Q., Sprirg 
1972, suppl. [3039] 


BUELL, LAWRENCE. The Unitarian Movement and the Art 
of Preaching in 19th Century America. Am. Q., May 1972. 
[3040] 
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CARLETON, WILLIAM G. The Rise of the Free Public School. 
Current Hist., June 1972. [3041] 


CHARLES, BARBARA FAHS. Merry-Go-Rounds Mix Antique 
Charm and Artistry, Add Children and Spin. Smithsonian, 


July 1972. [3042] 

CHOY, PHILIP P. Golden Mountain of Lead: The Chinese 
Experience in California. Calif. Hist. Q., Sept. 1971. 
[3043] 


COLWELL, JAMES L. From Stone to Steel: American 
Contributions to the Revolution in Flour Milling. Rocky 
Mt. Soc. Sci. J., Apr. 1969. [3044] 


CONNELL-SMITH, GORDON. The United States and the 
Caribbean: Colonial Patterns, Old and New [r. art.]. /. 
Latin Am. Stud., May 1972. [3045] 


CONWAY, JILL. Women Reformers and American Culture, 
1870-1930. J. Soc. Hist., Winter 1971-72. [3046] 


COSTONIS, JOHN J. The Chicago Plan: Incentive Zoning and 
the Preservation of Urban Landmarks. Harvard Law R., 


Jan. 1972. [3047] 
CRIMMINS, TIMOTHY J. Commonweal Catholics. $. Atl. Q., 
Spring 1972. [3048] 


CUTLER, CHARLES L. Paul Morphy [1837-84], Chess 
Prodigy. Am. Heritage, Aug. 1972. [3049] 


DAVIDSON, JAMES W. Searching for the Millennium: 
Problems for the 17g0’s and the 1970's. New Eng. Q., June 
1972- [3050] 

DERE, DENISE. From Timetables to Maps [Rand McNally 
Co., 1858-]. Ill. Hist., Mar. 1972. Pas 


DIDRICHSEN, JON. The Development of Diversified and 
Conglomerate Firms in the United States, 1920-1970. Bus. 
Hist. R., Summer 1972. [3052] 


DOUGHTY, ROBIN W. Concern for Fashionable Feathers. 
Forest Hist., July 1972. [3053] 


DOWNS, JACQUES M. Fair Game: Exploitive Role-Myths 
and the American Opium Trade. Pac. Hist. R., May 1972. 
[3054] 

ERISMAN, FRED. The Strenuous Life in Practice: The School 
and Sports Stories of Ralph Henry Barbour. Rocky Mt. 
Soc. Sci. J., Apr. 1969. [3055] 


FERRELL, ROBERT H. The Merchants of Death, Then and 
Now. J. Int. Aff., no. 1, 1972. [3056] 


FISHER, JAMES A. The Political Development of the Black 
Community in California, 1850-1950. Calif. Hist. Q., 
Sept. 1971. [3057] 


FORBES, JACK D. The Native American Experience in 
California History. Calif. Hist., Sept. 1971. [3058] 


GALLAGHER, ROBERT S. "Heigh-ho, Everybody!” [Hubert 
Prior, Rudy," Vallee, 1901-]. Am. Heritage, June 1972. 

[3059] 

GARRETT, JAMES LEO. [Dr.] John [Alexander] Mackay on 


the Roman Catholic Church [ca. 1928-69]. J. Presb. Hist., 
Summer 1972. [3060] 


GENIZI, HAIM. V. F. Calverton, a Radical Magazinist for 
Black Intellectuals, 1920-1940. J. Negro Hist., July 1972. 
[3061] 


GOLDMAN, ERIC F. Just Plain Folks [“Populism’’ in 
Presidential Elections]. Am. Heritage, June 1972. [3062] 


Recently Published Articles 


GRAYBAR, LLOYD J. Albert Shaw's [1857-1947] Search for 
the Ideal City. Historian, May 1972. [3063] 


GUZMAN, RALPH. The Function of Anglo-American Racism 
in the Political Development of Chicanos. Calif. Hist. Q., 


Sept. 1971. [3064] 


HALLER, MARK H. Organized C-ime in Urban Society: 
Chicago in the Twentieth Century. J. Soc. Hist., Winter 


: 1971-72. [3065] 


HAMPTON, H. DUANE. The Arm and the National Parks. 
Mont. Mag. W. Hist., July 1972. [3066] 


HARMS, ERNEST. America’s First Major Psychologist: 
Laurens Perseus Hickok [b. 17&8]. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 


Jan. 1972. [3067] 


HARTRICH, MARIA. World’s Largest Commercial Printing 
Plant [Chicago, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 1864-]. Ill. 
Hist., Mar. 1972. [3068] 


HUXFORD, GARY. Origins of the American Military 
Tradition Reconsidered. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., Apr. 1969. 
[3069] 


KALISCH, PHILIP A. Death Dowr. Below: Coal Mine 
Disasters in Three Illinois Couaties, 1904-1962. J. Ill. 
State Hist. Soc., Spring 1972. [3570] 


KERR, JOAN PATERSON. When V/est Met East: A Picture 
Portfolio. Am. Heritage, Aug. 1372. [3071] 


KIRBY, JOHN B. Violence and the Conflict of American 
Values. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., Apr. 1969. [3072] 


KOHN, MELVIN L. Class, Family, and Schizophrenia: A 
Reformulation. Soc. Forces, Mar. 1972. [3073] 


LEE, LAWRENCE B. William Ellsworth Smythe [b. 1861] and 
the Irrigation Movement: A Reconsideration. Pac. Hist. 


R., Aug. 1972. [3074] 


LIPSCOMB, OSCAR H. Some Unpublished Poems of Abram J. 
Ryan [1838-86]. Ala. R., July 1972. [3075] 


LORD, DONALD C. The Historian as Villain: The Historian's 
Role in the Training of Teachers. Historian, May 1972. 
[3076] 


LYNCH, JOHN M. The Anglo-Irish Problem. For. Aff., July 
1972- [3077] 


LYONS, LOUIS M. The Press and Folitics before Television. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 82, 1970. [3078] 


MCCARRIAR, HERBERT GEER, JR. À History of the 
Missionary Jurisdiction of the Sauth of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, 1874-1970. Frist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, June 1972. [3079] 


MARTINEC, BARBARA. Hamlin Garland’s Revisions of 
Main-Travelled Roads. Am. Lit Realism, Spring 1972. 
[3080] 


MASSEY, JAMES EARL. Bibliograp-ical Essay: Howard 
Thurman and Rufus M. Jones, Two Mystics. J. Negro 
Hist., Apr. 1972. [3081] 


MEAD, SIDNEY E. Religion, Constitutional Federalism, 
Rights, and the Court. J. Church and State, Spring 1972. 


[3082] 


MEEKER, EDWARD. The Improving Health of the United 
States, 1850-1915. EEH, Summer 1972. [3083] 


MORGAN, EDMUND S. Slavery and Freedom: The American 
Paradox. J. Am. Hist., June 1972. [3084] 


United States 


MORRILL, RICHARD L., and DONALDSON, O. FRED. 
Geographical Perspectives on the History of Black 
America. Ec. Geog., Jan. 1972. [3085] 


MOYNE, ERNEST J. John Greenleaf Whittier and Finland. 
Scand. Stud., Winter 1972. [3086] 


PANDEY, TRILOKI NATH. Anthropologists at Zuni [Arizona]. 
Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., no. 4, 1972. [3087] 


PARMAN, DONALD L. J. C. [Jacob Casimera] Morgan 
[1879-1950], Navajo Apostle of Assimilation. Prologue, 
Summer 1972. [3088] 


PRATT, HENRY J. The Growth of Political Activism in the 
National Council of Churches. R. Pol., July 1972. [3089] 


PRICE, MONROE ET AL. The American Indian. Art in Am., 
July-Aug. 1972. [3090] 


QUENNELL, PETER. To the New World. Hist. Today, June 
1972. [3091] 


RIPLEY, JOHN W. The Art of Postcard Fakery. Kans. Hist. 
Q., Summer 1972. [3092] 


RISCHIN, MOsES. Immigration, Migration, and Minorities in 
California: A Reassessment. Pac. Hist. R., Feb. 1972. 


[3093] 


ROSE, HAROLD M. The Spatial Development of Black 
Residential Subsystems. Ec. Geog., Jan. 1972. [3094] 


RUSSELL, C. ALLYN. William Bell Riley [1861—1947], 
Architect of Fundamentalism. Minn. Hist., Spring 1972. 


[3095] 


SHAPIRO, HERBERT. Lincoln Steffens: Light and Shadow on 
His Historical Image. Am. J. Ec. Sociol., July 1972. 


[3096] 


SKAGGS, J. M. Social Science Sources in Business Records. 
Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., Apr. 1969. [3097] 


SKIDMORE, THOMAS E. Toward a Comparative Analysis of 
Race Relations since Abolition in Brazil and the United 
States. J. Latin Am. Stud., May 1972. [3098] 


SWEENEY, EUGENE T. The A.F.L.'s Good Citizen, 
1920-1940. Labor Hist., Spring 1972. [3999] 


TATE, E. MOWBRAY. American Merchant and Naval 
Contacts with China, 1784-1850. Am. Neptune, July 1971. 
[3100] 


THOMAS, PHILLIP DRENNON. Artists among the Indians, 
1493-1850. Kans. Q., Fall 1971. [3101] 


THOMSON, JAMES C., JR. A Cycle of Cathay [U.S.-China 
relations]. Am. Heritage, Aug. 1972. [3102] 


TRUBY, J. DAVID. The Turbulent Wars That Whales Have 
Fought against Man. Smithsonian, May 1972. 


[3103] 


VANCE, RUPERT B. Howard Odum's Technicways: A 
Neglected Lead in American Sociology. Soc. Forces, June 
1972. [3104] 


WEBSTER, JOHN C. B. The Christian Community and 
Change in North India: A History of the Punjab and North 
India Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
1834-1914 [unpublished res.]. J. Presb. Hist., Summer 


1972. [3105] 
WOLLENBERG, CHARLES. Ethnic Experiences in California 


History: An Impressionistic Survey. Calif. Hist. Q., Sept. 
1971. [3106] 
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WONNACOTT, PAUL. United States Investment in the 
Canadian Economy. Int. J. (Canada), Spring 1972. [3107] 


WOOD, ANN DOUGLAS. Mrs. [Lydia Huntley] Sigournzy 
[1791-1865] and the Sensibility of the Inner Space. New 


Eng. Q., June 1972. [3108] 


UNITED STATES: COLONIAL (TO 1763) 


ABELOVE, HENRY. Jonathan Edwards’s Letter of Invitation 
to George Whitefield. WMQ, July 1972. [3109] 


ALEXANDER, GERARD L. Viking America: A New Theory. 
Am. Heritage, Aug. 1972. [3110] 


ALLEN, DAVID GRAYSON. The Zuckerman Thesis and the 
Process of Legal Rationalization in Provincial 
Massachusetts. WMQ, July 1972. [3111] 


AXTELL, JAMES. The Scholastic Philosophy of the 
Wilderness. WM Q, July 1972. [3112] 


BOZEMAN, THEODORE DWIGHT. Religious Liberty and the 
Problem of Order in Early Rhode Island. New Eng. Q., 


Mar. 1972. [3113] 


BRADLEY, A. DAY. Penn's Settlement on the River of 
Susquehannagh. J. Lancaster Co. [Pa.] Hist. Soc., Trinity 
1971. [31:4] 


BRAITHWAITE, ALFRED W. Three Hundred Years Ago: The 
[William] Penn-[William] Meade Trial and Its Sequel. 
Quaker Hist., Spring 1972. [3115] 


BURG, B. RICHARD. Presbyterian versus Congregationalist: 
A Seventeenth Century Denominational Clash. Rocky Mt. 
Soc. Sci. J., Apr. 1969. [3116] 


COLEMAN, KENNETH. The Southern Frontier: Georgia's 
Founding and the Expansion of South Carolina. Ga. Hist. 
Q., Summer 1972. [3117] 


CRAVEN, WESLEY FRANK. À New Edition of the Works of 
Captain John Smith. WMQ, July 1972. [3118] 


DETWEILER, ROBERT. Robert Rose, 1704-1751: Effective 
and Popular Minister of Colonial Virginia. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, June 1972. [3119] 


ELLIS, DAVID M. Yankee-Dutch Confrontation in the Albany 
Area. New Eng. Q., June 1972. [3120] 


EMERSON, EVERETT. À Thomas Hooker Sermon of 1638. 
Resources Am. Lit. Stud., Spring 1972. [3121] 


FIERING, NORMAN S. Solomon Stoddard's Library at 
Harvard in 1664. Harvard Lib. Bull., July 1972. 


[3122] 
GREVEN, PHILIP J., JR. Youth, Maturity, and Religious 


Conversion: A Note on the Ages of Converts in Andover, 
Massachusetts, 1711-1749. Essex Inst. Hist. Collect.. Apr. 


1972. [3123] 


GUICE, JOHN D. W. Log Colleges and Legacies of the Great 
Awakening. S. Q., Jan. 1972. [3124] 


HARLING, FREDERICK F. The Indians of Eastern 
Massachusetts, 1620-1645. Hist. J. W. Mass., Spring 
1972. [3125] 

HARTDAGEN, GERALD E. The Anglican Vestry in Colonial 


Maryland: A Study in Corporate Responsibility. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 1971. [3126] 


IVERS, LARRY E. Scouting the Inland Passage, 1685-1737. 
S.C. Hist. Mag., July 1972. [3127] 


a 
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LAND, AUBREY C. The Planters of Colonial Maryland. Md. 
Hist. Mag., Summer 1972. [3128] 


LUCAS, PAUL R. Presbyterianism Comes to Connecticut: 
The Toleration Act of 1669. J. Presb. Hist., Summer 1972. 


[3129] 


MATHES, W. MICHAEL. Don Pedro Porter y Casanate, 
Admiral of the South Sea, 1611-1662. S. Calif. Q., Spring 
1972. [3130] 

MIDDLEKAUFT, ROBERT. Before the Public School: 
Education in Colonial America. Current Hist., June 1972. 
[3131] 

ROSENFELD, ALVIN H., and DAMON, S. FOSTER. John 


Wheelwright [1582-1679]: New Englanc's Colloquy with 
the World. S. R., Spring 1972. [31 al 


SCHOLZ, ROBERT F. Clerical Consociatior in Massachusetts 
Bay: Reassessing the New England Way and Its Origins. 
WMQ, July 1972. [3133] 


SCOTT, RALPH C., JR. The Quaker Settlement of 
Wrightsborough, Georgia. Ga. Hist. Q., Summer 1972. 
[3134] 


SIMMONS, RICHARD. The Quakers’ American Proprietaries. 
Hist. Today, July 1972. [3135] 


SNOW, RICHARD F. The Debacle at Fort Carillon [1758]. 
Am. Heritage, June 1972. [3136] 


STUART, ROBERT LEE. “Mr. [Solomon] Stoddard's Way”: 
Church and Sacraments in Northampton. Am. Q., May 


1972. [3137] 

TURNER, MAXINE. Three Eighteenth-Cenzury Revisions of 
the Bay Psalm Book. New Eng. Q., June 1972. 

(3138) 

VANN, RICHARD T. Friends’ Sufferings, Collected and 
Recollected [1653-1709]. Quaker Hist., Spring 1972. 
[3:39] 

VANNESS, JAMES $. On Untieing the Knot: The Maryland 


Legislature and Divorce Petitions [colonial]. Md. Hist. 
Mag., Summer 1972. [3140] 


VAUGHAN, ALDEN T. Blacks in Virginia: A Note on the First 
Decade. WMQ, July 1972. [3141] 


WALL, ROBERT EMMET, JR. The Decline of the 
Massachusetts Franchise, 1647-1666. J. Am. Hist., Sept. 
1972- [3142] 


WEDDLE, ROBERT S. La Salle's Survivors. S. W. Hist. Q., 
Apr. 1972. [3143] 


WELLS, ROBERT V. Quaker Marriage Patterns in a Colonial 
Perspective. WM Q, July 1972. [3144] 


WOOD, JEROME H., JR. The Town Proprietors of Lancaster, 
1730-1790. Pa. Mag. Hist. Biog., July 1972. [3145] 


UNITED STATES: 
REVOLUTION AND CONFEDERATION (1763-89) 


BAKSHIAN, ARAM, JR. General John Burgoyne. Hist. Today, 
July 1972. [3146] 

BALDERSTON, MARION. Lord Howe Clears the Delaware 
[1777]. Pa. Mag. Hist. Biog., July 1972. [3147] 


BRADLEY, A. DAY. New York Friends and the Confiscated 
Loyalist Estates. Quaker Hist., Spring 1972. [3148] 


Recently Published Articles 


BRIGHAM, WILLIAM T. The Priva.e War of George 
Washington [with English tobacco merchants]. Hist. 
Today, June 1972. [3149] 


CADBURY, HENRY J. Another [John] Woolman Manuscript 
[1771]. Quaker Hist., Spring 1972. [3150] 


CHIEL, ARTHUR A. The Rabbis and Ezra Stiles. Am. Jewish 
Hist. Q., June 1972. [3151] 


CURTIS, THOMAS D. Land Policy: Pre-condition for the 
Success of the American Revolution. Am. J. Ec. Sociol., 


Apr. 1972. [3152] : 


FLANAGAN, VINCENT, and KURLAND, GERALD. Stephen 
Kemble [1740-1822], New Jersey Loyalist. N. J. Hist., 
Spring 1972. [3153] 


FOWLER, WILLIAM M., JR. À Connecticut Captain [Gideon 
Olmstead] in a Pennsylvania Court [1778]. Conn. Hist. 
Soc. Bull., Apr. 1972. [3154] 


FURLONG, PATRICK J. Civilian-M.ilitary Conflict and the 
Restoration of the Royal Province of Georgia, 1778-1782. 
J. S. Hist., Aug. 1972. [3155] 


HAGY, JAMES WILLIAM, and FOLMSBEE, STANLEY J. The Lost 
Archives of the Cherokee Nation, Part I, 1763-1772. E. 
Tenn. Hist. Soc. Publ., no. 43, 1¢71. [3156] 


KLEIN, MILTON M. Failure of a M ssion: The Drummond 
Peace Proposal of 1775. Huntington Lib. Q., Aug. 1972. 


[3157] 


LABAREE, BENJAMIN W. The Idea of American 
Independence: The British View, 1774-1776. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Proc., 82, 1970. [3158] 


LAUNITZ-SCHÜRER, LEOPOLD S., JR. Whig-Loyalists: The 
DeLanceys of New York. N.-Y. iist. Soc. Q., July 1972. 


[3159] 


MONTGOMERY, FLORENCE M. “Fortunes to Be Acquired": 
Textiles in 18th-Century Rhode Island. R.Z. Hist., 
Spring-Summer 1972. [3160] 


MORGAN, DAVID T. Cornelius Ha-nett [1723-81], 
Revolutionary Leader and Delegate to the Continental 
Congress. N.C. Hist. R., Summer 1972. 


[3161] 


NESBITT, JOHN R. Old Westmoreland’s Delegates to 
Pennsylvania’s 1776 Constitutioral Convention. W. Pa. 
Hist. Mag., July 1972. [3162] 


NORTON, MARY BETH. A Recently Discovered Thomas 
Hutchinson Letter [1771]. Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 82, 


1970. [3163] 


OAKS, ROBERT F. Philadelphians n Exile: The Problem of 
Loyalty during the American Rerolution. Pa. Mag. Hist. 


Biog., July 1972. [3164] 

OLTON, CHARLES S. Philadelphia's Mechanics in the First 
Decade of Revolution, 1765-1775 J. Am. Hist., Sept. 
1972. [3165] 


POWER, M. SUSAN. John Dickinsoa [1732-1808]: Freedom, 
Change, and Protest. Susquehanna U. Stud., June 1972. 
[3166] 


RICHARDSON, E. P. Stamp Act Cartoons in the Colonies. Pa. 
Mag. Hist. Biog., July 1972. [3167] 


SHOSTECK, ROBERT. Notes on an Early Virginia Physician 
[John de Sequeyra, 1712-95]. Am. Jewish Arch., Nov. 
1971. [3168] 


United States 


VIVIAN, JAMES F., and VIVIAN, JEAN H. “A Jurisdiction 
Competent to the Occasion": À Benjamin Rumsey Letter, 
June, 1776. Md. Hist. Mag., Summer 1972. [3169] 


WAX, DAROLD D. The Browns of Providence and the Slaving 
Voyage of the Brig Sally, 1764-1755. Am. Neptune, July 
1972. [3170] 


UNITED STATES: EARLY NATIONAL PERIOD 
TO THE ERA OF JACKSON (1789-1828) 


AGONITO, JOSEPH A., and WELLNER, MAGDELEINE. Reverend 
Charles Nerinckx's Pamphlet, À Look at the Present State 
of the Roman Catholic Religion in North America 
[1804-15]. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Mar. 


1972. [3171] 


ARING, CHARLES D. Adams and Jefferson: A 
Correspondence. Hist. Today, Sept. 1971. [3172] 


BHAGAT, G. The Jay Treaty and [Asiatic] Indian Trade. 
Essex Inst. Hist. Collect., Apr. 1972. [3173] 


BOWLING, KENNETH R. The Bank Bill, the Capital City, and 
President Washington. Capitol Stud., Spring 1972. 


[3174] 


BRADLEY, JARED W. W. C. C. Claiborne and Spain: 
Foreign Affairs under Jefferson and Madison, 1801-1811. 
La. Hist., Fall 1971. [3175] 


BRESCIA, ANTHONY M. The American Navy, 1817-1822: 
Comments of Richard Rush. Am. Neptune, July 1971. 


[3176] 


BRODIE, FAWN M. The Great Jefferson Taboo [re Sally 
Hemings]. Am. Heritage, June 1972. [3177] 


BUSH, SARGENT, JR. Modern Chivalry and Young's 
Magazine” [by Hugh Henry Brackeridge]. Am. Lit, May 
1972. [3178] 


CASSELL, FRANK A. Slaves of the Chesapeake Bay Area and 
the War of 1812. J. Negro Hist., Apr. 1972. [3179] 


CHALOU, GEORGE. Massacre on Fall Creek (Indiana, 1824]. 
Prologue, Summer 1972. [3180] 


DICKMAN, HOWARD. Technological Innovation in the 
Woolen Industry: The Middletown Manufacturing 
Company [1810-ca. 1828]. Conn. Hist. Soc. Bull., Apr.” 
1972. [3181] 

FERGUSON, CLYDE R. Andrew Pickens and U.S. Policy 


toward the Creek Nation, 1789-1793. Kans. Q., Fall 1971. 
[3182] 


FOLMSBEE, STANLEY J. David Crockett and His 
Autobiography. E. Tenn. Hist. Soc. Publ., no. 43, 1971. 


[3183] 


GRIBBIN, WILLIAM. The Legacy of Timothy Dwight. 
{1 752-1817], A Reappraisal. Conn. Hist. Soc. Bull., Apr. 


1972. [3184] 

HATZENBUEHLER, RONALD L. Party Unity and the Decision 
for War in the House of Representatives, 1812. WMQ, 
July 1972. [3185] 

HAY, ROBERT P. "The Presidential Question": Letters to 


Southern Editors, 1823-24. Tenn. Hist. Q., Summer 1972. 
[3186] 


HOLMES, JACK D, L. Alabama's Forgotten Settlers: Notes on 
the Spanish Mobile District, 1780-1813. Ala. Hist. Q., 
Summer 1971. [3187] 
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HOLZHAMMER, ROBERT ERNEST. The Formation of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Societv [1820-22]. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 1971. [3168] 


HUNTER, DOREEN. America’s First Romantics: Richard 
Henry Dana, Sr. and Washington Allston. New Eng. Q., 
Mar. 1972. [3189] 


JONES, THOMAS B. New Thoughts on an Old Theme [debtor 
relief laws]. Regist. Ky. Hist. Soc., Oct. 1971. [3190] 


KEITH, JOHN M., JR. The Early Manufacturing and Selling 
of the Shakers at South Union, Kentucky. Regist. Ky. Hist. 


Soc., July 1972. [3191] 


LAMBERT, PAUL F. The Movement for the Acquisition of All 
Mexico. J. West, Apr. 1972. [3192] 


LOOS, JOHN L. William Clark [1771-1839], Indian Agent. 
Kans. Q., Fall 1971. [3193] 


LORD, WALTER. Humiliation and Triumph [Washington 
and Baltimore, 1814; book selection]. Am. Heritage, Aug. 


1972. [3194] 

MARKS, FREDERICK W., 11. American Pride, European 
Prejudice, and the Constitution. Historian, Aug. 1972. 
[3195] 


MILES, EDWIN A. President [John Quincy] Adams’ Billiard 
Table [1825]. New Eng. Q., Mar. 1972. [3196] 


PETERSON, LYNN. The Marietta-Lancaster Turnpike 
[i S J. Lancaster Co. [Pa.] Hist. Soc., Trinity 1371. 
[3197 


PILLSSURY, WILLIAM M. Earning a Living, 1788-1818: Job 
Danforth, Cabinetmaker. R.I. Hist., Spring-Summer 1972. 
[3198] 

ROSENSWAIKE, IRA. Simon M. Levy [1774?-1807], West 
Point Graduate. Am. Jewish Hist. Q., Sept. 1971. 

[3199] 

SAVAGEAU, DAVID LEPERE. The United States Navy and its 
“Half War" Prisoners, 1798-1801. Am. Neptune, July 
1971. [3200] 

SCAFIDI, POLLY JOSE. Doctor Pierre Didier [1741-1830] and 
Early Industrial Medicine. Del. Hist., Apr. 1972. 

[3201] 

SHADBURN, DON L. Cherokee Statesmen: The John Rogers 
Family of Chattahoochee. Chron. Okla., Spring 1972. 
[3202] : 


SLOAN, SHELDON. Parson Weems on Franklin’s Death. Pa. 
Mag. Hist. Biog., July 1972. [3203] 

STEEL, EDWARD M. Criminality in Jeffersonian America: A 
Sample. Crime and Delinquency, Apr. 1972. 

[3204] 


TANKARD, JAMES W., JR. Public Opinion Polling by 
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For further information: about any of these books, contact your local Wiley 
Representative or write\Wayne Anderson, Dept. 3142, N.Y. office. Please include 
your course title, enrollment, and.present text. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


wiley 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
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SOCIALISM 
SINCE MARX: 


A Century of the European Left 
Leslie Derfler 
Florida Atlantic University 


Socialism Since Marx is an examination of the activities of 
the European left during the last one hundred years. Professor Derfler has 
chosen to emphasize the history of socialist movements rather -han the his- 
tory of socialist thought because he feels that what the European left has 
done is at least as important as what it has said. Using a comparative and 
topical approach, he explores the ways in which the development and ac- 
tivities of the various European socialist movements were similar and 
identifies and explains their dissimilarities, which often resulted from their 
differing milieus. 

CONTENTS 
The Preconditions; The Rise of Social Democracy; The Return to Revolution; 


Socialism and Nationalism; Socialism and Communism; Socialism and Fascism; 
Contemporary Socialism 


February, 1973 224 pages paperbound, $3.95 (probable) 


THE RENAISSANCE 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


Philip L. Ralph 


The Renaissance in Perspective is designed to give students 
an understanding and appreciation of the essential character of the Renais- 
sance and of its place in the Western historical experience. Dr Ralph does 
not attempt to examine all the political intricacies of the Reaaissance or 
catalogue innumerable names and events, Instead, he offers a concise sur- 
vey of the political developments of the period as background for his more 
extended examination of Renaissance society, thought, and creative ac- 
tivity. Though necessarily treating Italy most fully, he also considers Re- 
naissance developments in Northern Europe. 


January,1973 288 pages paperbound, $2.95 (probable) 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS, College Department 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 





AMERICA SINCE 1945 


edited by Robert D. Marcus and David Burner 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


"I am much impressed with the coverage and emphases. The book meets 
a genuine need and, in my opinion, is without peer on today's market." 

— Harold Dean Cater, Hillsdale College 
"T like the blend of primary and secondary materials, the contemporaneity 
of the interpretative articles, and the orchestration of foreign policy, poli- 
tics, and the social milieu—all in a crisp little volume that could be easily 
integrated into the American history survey or a course in 20th Century 
America." — Stuart Rochester, Loyola College 
"Provides a perspective on recent history that is not found elsewhere in 
such a compact manner." — Lawrence R. Goebel, Rider College 


“A stimulating set of selections and penetrating analysis of developments 
since the end of World War II." 
— David Lindsey, California State University, Los Angeles 
“An excellent selection with helpful commentary." | 
—Stacy Cole, Ohlone College 
“A judiciously chosen group of readings.” 
—Mark T. Gilderhus, Colorado State University 


CONTENTS 

Part Y, 1945-1952. Russia and the Cold War, Averell Harriman; The Cold War: 
A Revisionist View, David Horowitz; To Secure These Rights, The President's 
Committee on Civil Rights, 1947; Truman and Domestic Politics: The Election 
of 1948, Richard. Kirkendall; Truman and Foreign Policy: The Korean War, 
Walter LaFeber 

Part IX, 1952-1959. Nixon Agonistes: The Checkers Speech, Garry Wills; The 
Army-McCarthy Hearings; The Underestimation of Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mur- 
ray Kempton; Eisenhower Revisited—A Political Genius? A Brilliant Man? Rich- 
ard H. Rovere; The Feminine Mystique, Betty Friedan; The Texture of Poverty, 
Michael Harrington 

Part III, The 1960's. Kennedy: A Cold Warrior, David Burner; The Port Huron 
Statement, Students for a Democratic Society; Building the Great Society: The 
Case of Equal Rights, James Sundquist; Lyndon Johnson and Vietnam: 1968, 
Townsend Hoopes; One Morning in the War, Richard Hammer; Violence ir 
Chicago, 1968: The Walker Report; Youth as a Stage of Life, Kenneth Keniston 


Published,1972 228 pages $3.50 


If you would like to consider America Since 1945 for class adoption, please write 
for a complimentary examination copy to Robert Caldwell, 

ST. MARTIN’S PRESS, College Department 

175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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FREE PRESS BOOKS 
FOR HISTORIANS 





INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Patterns and Perspectives 
Second Edition 


Volume !: To 1877 Volume Il: Since 1865 


Edited by Gerald N. Grob, Rutgers University, and 
George Athan Billias, Clark University 


Bringing together scholarly selections that approach American history 
from an analytic rather than factual point of view, these volumes show 
that the interpretation of American history has been a constantly 
changing one. The selections, chosen to reflect both scholarly and 
literary excellence, deal not only with how, but why, these interpreta- 
tions have changed. Fifty percent of the material in this Second Edition 
is new. 
1972 Volume I: 544 pages $4.95, paper 
Volume II: 532 pages $4.95, paper 


Also available in a new three-volume edition: 

From Puritanism to the First Party System 

From Jacksonian Democracy to the Guilded Age 
From Progressivism to the Cold War $3.95 each 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PEOPLE'S CENTURY 
Henry A. Wallace and American Liberalism, 1941-1948 
Norman D. Markowitz, Rutgers University 


Professor Markowitz's reevaluation of Wallace's career in the 1940s describes in depth his 
wartime liberal program for a world New Deal and an American social service state, and 
contrasts that program with the anti-Communist liberalism of postwar America. The book 
traces Wallace's early career in the Roosevelt Administration through his unsuccessful cam- 
paign for the presidency on the Progressive ticket in 1948. 


1973 416 pages $8.95 


THE ORIGINS OF PEACE 
A Study of Peacemaking and the Structure of Peace Settlements 
Robert F. Randle, Columbia University 


A systematic study of the way foreign and civil wars end. Drawing on a sample of 500 wars 
waged between 1500 and 1971, this book describes the stages, procedures, and modes of 
peacemaking; the content of peace settlements; and the effects of à number of variables that 
characterize the environment of war and peace talks. 


1973 488 pages $12.95 


THE AMERICAN HABITAT: A Historical Perspective 


Edited by Barbara Gutman Rosencrantz, Harvard University 

and William A. Koelsch, Clark University 

By means of carefully selected contemporary essays, the editors make dramatically clear our 
present environmental crisis. They argue that this crisis is explicable in terms of historical 
development, and contend that our present crisis can only be understood and altered if one 
understands the relevance of the past. 


1972 416 pages $9.95 


BUILDING THE ORGANIZATIONAL SOCIETY: Essays on Associational 
Activities in Modern America 


Edited by Jerry Israel, Northern Illinois University 

With an Introduction by Samuel P. Hays 

Professor Israel introduces new evidence in the search for an "organized" society in modern 
America. Within the book's four categories (The Professional Membership, The Social Institu- 
tion, The Policy Group, and The Governmental Department) a broad range of topics is 
covered, including American labor and religion, lawyers in the Progressive period, blacks at 


the turn of the century, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and the bureaucrati- 
zation of the State Department. 


1972 341 pages $9.95 


MENTAL INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA: Social Policy to 1875 
Gerald N. Grob, Rutgers University 


Interprets the evolution of mental hospitals in America as a social, as well as a medical, 
institution; and illuminates the evolution of social policy toward dependent groups such as the 
mentally ill. 


1973 450 pages $8.95 





THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Department F, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
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Tbe Rise and Decline of Fidel Castro 
Maurice Halperin 


The author, twice ousted from U.S. universities because of his political beliefs, 
went to Cuba in 1962 at the invitation of Che Guevara to gather material for 
this intimate portrait of the Castro regime. Halperin’s focus is on Castro's 
foreign policy and he places it in the context of domestic policy and conditions. 
This volume deals primarily with the years 1959-1964; a second volume (in 
preparation) will carry the story down to the present. 

LC: 77-182794 325 pages $12.95 


Communism in Korea 
Robert A. Scalapino and Chong-Sik Lee 


In this in-depth study of the origins and evolution of Korean Communism, the 
authors’ basic thesis is that in analyzing the Communist movement, in Korea 
or in comparable societies, it is necessary to consider three critical variables: 
Communism, emergence, and tradition. Their use of both historical and social 


science methods enables them to treat each of these forces definitively. 
LC: 79-165236 1500 pages Vol. I $25.00 Vol. II $30.00 


Fascism in France 


The Case of Maurice Barrès 
Robert Soucy 


An anti-Semite and a tireless exponent before 1914 of a war of revenge against 
Germany, Barrès was a precursor of modern French fascism, Mr. Soucy seeks 
to uncover the major intellectual, emotional, and aesthetic origins of Barrés 
thought through a study of all his works, including his novels. 

LC: 77-153554 384 pages $15.75 


The Destruction of Brazilian Slavery, 1850-1888 
Robert Conrad 


Although ‘Brazilian abolition of slavery was late in coming, the abolitionists 
required only eight years, 1880-1888, to effect the change. In this impressive 
book, Mr. Conrad analyzes the economic basis of slavery and the internal trade 
in slaves and rejects the theory that, as a group, the wealthy coffee planters of 
Saö Paulo were in the vanguard of abolitionism. 

LC: 74-174457 368 pages cloth $14.50 paper $4.25 


The Historical Study of African Religion 
Edited by T. O. Ranger and Isaria Kimambo 


Although the study of African religion has been growing rapidly, the tendency 
has been to describe them in a timeless ethnographic present. These essays, by 
thirteen scholars, consider them in a historical timescale. Topics range from 
archaeology, ritual, and religion through cults and politics to missionary adapta- 
tions of African religious institutions. 


LC: 76-186104 304 pages maps $12.95 
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The Diary of Samuel Pepys 


Volume VI (1665, The Great Plague) 
Volume VII (1666, The Great London Fire) 
Edited by Robert Latham and William Matthews 


“It is not too early to say that when this edition of the Diary is completed, it 

will take its place among the outstanding contributions to literary scholarship 
in the twentieth century."—Tzmes Literary Supplement 

LC:70-96950 800 pages illustrations maps glossary 

Vol. VI-VII $25.00 the set 

Vol. I-III $28.50 the set 

Vol. IV-V $20.00 the set 


Viator 

Medieval and Renaissance Studies, Vol. III 

Edited by Lynn White, jr. 

Assistant Editors: Henry A. Kelly and Richard H. Rouse 

Viator, published annually, embraces all aspects of the period between late 


Antiquity and A.D. 1600, stressing interdisciplinary and intercultural research. 
LC: 71-111417 464 pages 22 pages illustrations $12.00 


A Guide to the Manuscript Collections of the Bancroft Library 


Volume II: Mexican and Central American Manuscripts 
Edited by George P. Hammond 
This is the second of a three-volume series covering all of the manuscript collec- 
tions in the Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley. About 1500 
Mexican and Central American manuscripts are included. All entries are arranged 
alphabetically, normally by author, but when authorship is in doubt, by subject 
or title, In the index one can find entries by topics, persons, and areas. 

Volume I $17.50, VolII LC:63-16986 336 pages $20.00 


Aristotle’s School 


A Study of a Greek Educational Institution 

John Patrick Lynch 

Lynch offers new interpretations on such subjects as the location of the Lyceum 
and its relation to the city; the importance of the Lyceum in the development of 


Athenian institutions of higher learning; and the decline of the school in the 
Hellenistic Period. LC: 72-186111 224 pages $10.00 


Prebistory 


An Introduction 

Derek Roe 

“Maps, photographs, drawings of typical artifacts, and a scholarly bibliography 
complete a work that will serve as a comprehensive survey for the general reader 


and as an introduction to prehistory for the student.”—Booklist 
288 pages cloth $6.50 paper $3.25 


eS University of California Press e Berkeley 94720 


— 7 from California 
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rom Princeton 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830 


David H. Pinkney 
David H. Pinkney reconstructs events during the critical months 
between August 1829 and December 1830. Beginning with the 
formation of the Polignac ministry, he trases the conflict be- 
tween the crown and its opponents and shcws how protest was 
turned into revolution by the intervention of the crowd. 

Cloth, $18.50; limited paperback, $8.50 


PUBLIC WELFARE, SCIENCE, AND PROPAGANDA IN SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY FRANCE 


The Innovations of Theophraste Renaudot 


Howard M. Solomon 

Howard M. Solomon considers each aspect of Renaudot's multi- 
dimensional career and examines the relationship between his 
activities and the needs of the ministries of Richelieu and 
Mazarin. $12.00 


RICHELIEU AND REASON OF STATE 


William F. Church 

". . . one of the most important books in the history of 
European political theory in decades, both for the inherent 
importance of the material and for the skill and penetration of 
Church's handling of it."—Herbert H. Rowen $20.00 


ARCHIVES AND MANUSCRIPT REPOSITORIES IN THE USSR 


Moscow and Leningrad 


Patricia Kennedy Grimsted 

This is the first authoritative, comprehensive directory of ar- 
chives in Moscow and Leningrad. It describes over 75 institu- 
tions, giving information about their history, contents, catalogs, 
and working conditions. Studies of the Russian Institute, Colum- 
bia University $22.50 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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7 Commitment 


THE VISION OF POLITICS ON 
THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


More, Machiavelli, Seyssel 
by J. H. Hexter 


The distinguished historion captures the political per- 
ceptions of three extraordinarily acute thinkers of early 
sixteenth-century Europe. He shows how the patterns 
of thought of these seminal philosophers contribute to 
our understanding of the antecedents of modern political 
thought. $8.50 


TO SAVE A NATION 


American Counter-Subversives, the New Deal, 

and the Coming of World War il 

by Geoffrey S. Smith 

This cogently argued analysis has special significance 
for an American public currently preoccupied with the 
limits of dissent and the civil rights of dissidents. Professor 
Smith shows how the pre-World War I! Fascist ideolo- 
gies of Father Coughlin, Bund-leader Fritz Kuhn, and 
others created serious problems for respectable isola- 
tionists. They provided the Roosevelt administration with 
evidence to stimulate national anxieties that frightened 
the U.S. into war, the author declares. $10.00 
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THE NAMES OF KINGS 


Parisian Laboring Poor in the Eighteenth Century 

by Jeffry Kaplow 

Professor Kaplow's intriguing study tells how and why 
the relatively passive working poor developed the 
political consciousness that led them to participate in 
the essentially bourgeois French revolution. "Kaplow s 
study . . . extends the pioneering work of George Rude 
and Albert Soboul. . .. Dynamic and organic. ... A 
vivid panorama of life." — The Kirkus Reviews $7.95 


THE FASCIST EXPERIENCE 

Italian Society and Culture, 1922-1945 

by Edward R. Tannenbaum 

“A remarkable achievement . . . an overall outline cf 
the impact of Fascism on Italian society. . .. Exhaustive 
and well balanced . . . [The Fascist Experience] will be 
widely appreciated.” — Professor Alberto Aquarone, 
University of Pisa. There have been many pclitical studies 
of Italian Fascism, but little examination of its social 
context. Here, Professor Tannenbaum rediscovers the 
perspective of the Italians who actually experienced 
Fascism as an anti-Communist movement of national 
social renewal. $12.59 


BASIC BOOKS, INC., 10 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Books from North Carolina 


À History of the National Intelligencer 


by William E. Ames : 





Washington, D.C., was the capital of American journalism from the early 1800's until the 
1840's, and the aristocrat of Washington journalism was the National Intelligencer. "This is a 
first rate account (as well as the first important history) of the paper, the men who ran it and 
the men who did business with it. Invaluable to anyone curious about the history of U.S. jour- 
nalism and U.S. politics of the first half of the 19th century." — New York Times Book Review. 


388 pages 6"x 9" $11.95 





The Coming of Age of American Business 


Three Centuries of Enterprise, 1600-1900 
by Elisha P. Douglass 


With this masterful synthesis of the patterns of the nation's business development Elisha P. 
Douglass makes a major contribution to the study of American business and economic history. 
Ina single narrative he brings together an unprecedented account of the development of lead- 
ing business enterprises from the colonial period to the beginning of the twentieth century. 


620 pages 6" x 9" $15.00 





Napoleon III and Mexico 


American Triumph.over Monarchy 
by Alfred Jackson Hanna and Kathryn Abbey Hanna 


Inanattempt to enhance his power and prestige Napoleon III set out in 1861 on one of the most 
ambitious undertakings of the nineteenth century, the "Grand Design for the Americas." In this 
first full account of the French intervention in Mexico and the American reaciion to it, the au- 
thors, using much new material, vividly delineate the significant roles played by statesmen of 
both the Old and New Worlds. 


376 pages "6"x 9" $11.25 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 





Now reproduced in a superb, - 
colorprecise, one-volume edition - 


THE FAMOUS ITEM OF AMERICANA THAT RARE-BOOK 
DEALERS HAVE BEEN SELLING FOR THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


“The literary event of the year" 
—GENE SHALIT, Today 


“A major work... as important 
asitis captivating" 

—Publishers Weekly 
More than 125 full-color por- 
traits of the important Ameri- 
can Indians, painted from life 
during a most significant period 
of American history, together 
with the accounts of their im- 
pact on American life, whether 
in cooperation with or in oppo- 
sition to the White Man. 


Conceived by Col. McKenney, Super- 
intendent of the Bureau of Indian 
Trade and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs under Presidents Madison, Mon- 
roe, Adams, and Jackson — and first 
published in 1836 in a 8-portfolio set 
— this historic work has been de- 
scribed by Bernard DeVoto as "a 
monument of American culture." 

Now, for the first time, it is avail- 
able to art, Americana, and history 
enthusiasts in one moderately-priced 
volume. 

With each of the 128 full-color por- 
traits of prominent Indian chiefs and 
women of virtually all American 


' tribes, there is a concise biography 


written especially for this edition — 
along with the first fullscale biogra- 
phy of Col. McKenney and an account 
of his association with James Hall, the 


noted writer. 

In addition to the full-color plates, 
this magnificent 9" x 12" volume also 
includes 100 woodcuts, linecuts, maps. 

Not just another bezutiful book, 
this new edition of Tur McKENNEY- 
HALL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS, an important part of Amer:- 
can history, is a milestone in the his- 
tory of publishing. 

$25, until February 28, 1973; 
$29.95 thereafter. ` 

First and limited edition (243 
copies) : first copics off tae press with 
deluxe half-leather bindings, genuine 
gold stamping, numbered and autc- 
graphed by the author, $100. 


OUR PUBLISHERS 


419 Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10015 
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COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 





CLARENCE L. VER STEEG 

The Formative Years: 1607- 
1763. "Indispensable." — Chica- 
go Tribune. Bibliography. Index. 
340 pp. Cloth $5.00 


ESMOND WRIGHT 

Fabric of Freedom: 1763-1800. 
"Close to being the soundest, 
best written treatment of a period 
of American history from the 
United Kingdom." — New York 
Times. Bibliography. Index. 
298 pp. #101 $3.45 


THOMAS PAINE 

Thomas Paine: Selections (Re- 
vised Edition). Common Sense, 
The Age of Reason (Parts | end 
ii), Agrarian Justice, The Rig*its 
of Man, Public Good, selec ed 
pamphlets and letters. Ed. with 
an introduction by Harry Haycen 
Clark. Bibliography. Notes. 

436 pp. #0043 $3 45 


MERRILL D. PETERSON, Editor. 
Thomas Jefferson: A Profile. 
262 pp. #0200 $1 95 


FROM THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING 
TO RECONSTRUCTION 





CHARLES M. WILTSE 

The New Nation: 1800-1845. 
"Wiltse is a man well qualified 
to have an opinion. He has 
studied the period with a dis- 


cerning eye." — Bruce Catton. 
Bibliography. Index. 
236 pp. #0102 $1.95 


ROY F. NICHOLS 

The Stakes of Power: 1845- 
1877. "No one is better qualified 
to summarize the course of mid- 
nineteenth-century America... 
sound history interestingly told.” 
—The New York Times. Bibliog- 


raphy. Index. 
246 pp. #0103 $1.95 


ERIC McKITRICK, Editor 
Andrew Johnson: A Profile 
224 pp. #0211 $2.45 


: 290 pp. 


CHARLES SELLERS, Editor . 
Andrew Jackson: A Profile 
256 pp. #0216 $2 45 


RICHARD N. CURRENT 

The Lincoln Nobody Knows. 
“Objective, well reasoned, hich- 
ly stimulating in portraying Ln- 
coln and the torments that des- 


tiny imposed on him." — Earl 
Schenck Miers. Bibliography. 
Index. 

314 pp. #0059 $1.95 


HARVEY WISH, Editor 
Slavery in the South. Firsthand 
accounts of the ante-bellum 
American South by Northerners, 
Southerners, Negroes (including 
the complete confessions of Nat 
Turner), and foreign observers. 
A Noonday book. 

#N264 $2.45 


Further information and examination copies are available upon request. Wren 
writing for examination copies, please state the course for which the book is 
being considered and the enrollment of the course. Thank you. 
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THE GILDED AGE AND 
WORLD WAR I 





ROBERT H. WIEBE 

The Search For Order: 1877- 
1920. "The best book now in 
print on the history of the U.S. 
from Reconstruction through 
WW I... a synthesis of unusual 
distinction and much original- 
ity.""—Walter T. K. Nugent, Jour- 
nal of American History. Bibliog- 
raphy. index. 

333 pp. #0104 $1.95 


ARTHUR S. LINK, Editor 
Woodrow Wilson: A Profile. 
197 pp. #0205 $2.25 


JACOB RIIS 

How the Other Half Lives. Clas- 
sic indictment of slum life. Ap- 
pendix. 

231 pp. #0012 $1.95 


GEORGE E. MOWRY 

Theodore Roosevelt and Pro- 
gressive Movement. The full 
story of the Republican Progres- 
sive movement that culminated 
in a new political party, and of 
Roosevelt's influence on its de- 
velopment. Bibliography. Index. 
405 pp. #0031 $2.95 


THE MODERN PERIOD 





WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBURG, 
Editor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: A Pro- 


file 
262 pp. #0201 $2.45 


DAVID HOROWITZ 

Free World Colossus: A Cri- 
tique of American Foreign Pol- 
icy in the Cold War. (Revised 
edition). This full-scale study 
has been updated to include re- 
cent events in Vietnam and else- 
where. Bibliography. Index. 

480 pp. #0107 $2.45 


ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 

Equal Justice: The Warren Era 
of the Supreme Court. An ab- 
sorbing account of the principal 
achievements of the Court: 
former Justice Goldberg places 
its controversial decisions in his- 
torical and constitutional per- 
spective. 


GEORGE E. MOWRY 

The Urban Nation: 1920-1960. 
“A triumph of scholarly distilla- 
tion and graceful writing." 
— Arthur S. Link, Bibliography. 


Index. 
278 pp. #0105 $1.95 


AIDA DIPACE DONALD 

John F. Kennedy and The New 
Frontier. Contributors include 
McGeorge Bundy, William E. 
Leuchtenburg, Richard E, Neu- 
stadt, James Reston, Richard H. 
Rovere, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. and Theodore Sorenson. Bib- 


liography. 
264 pp. #0084 $1.95 


AMERICAN FRIENDS 

SERVICE COMMITTEE 
Anatomy of Anti-Communism. 
Analyzes the phenomenon of 
anti-Communism, its origins, in- 
tentions and methods, and its: 


117 pp. #N426 $1.95 harmful role in American life. 
A Noonday Book. Bibliography. 
138 pp. #1346 $2.25 


JUST PUBLISHED 


MATT S. MEIER and FELICIANO RIVERA 


Ss AMO. .LSI Fi 


pier cena The Chicanos: A History of Mexican Americans. "Without ques- 
Farrar, Straus and tion their book is welcome — at last a professionally informed sum- 
Giroux, Inc. mary of the alienation and integration, coherent and readable." 
dm —John Womack, Jr., The New York Review of Books. 
New York, 302 pp. #1365 $2.45 


New York 10003 
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Flood Tide of Empire 


Spain and the Pacitic Northwest 1543 - 1819 

by Warren L. Cook 

From the 16th to the 18th centuries Spain explored, and tried to claim, most of the Pacific coast of 
the New World from Tierra del Fuego to Alaska. No part of this vast territory was more hotly 
disputed than the Pacific Northwest, where Russian, British, and the United States ships vied with 
the Spanish for the lucrative trade in sea otter pelts. It is a tale of diplomatic power plays, palace 
conspiracies, and espionage in high places. Professor Cook paints a detailed and colorful picture 
of the early history of the Northwest, based on much new information from archives in Madrid, 
Seville, Mexico City and Santa Fe. $17.50 


Franklin and Galloway 


A Political Partnership 

by Benjamin H. Newcomb 

For twenty years before the outbreak of the American Revolution two of the most important figures 
in Pennsylvania politics were Benjamin Franklin and Joseph Galloway. During those years the two 
men, both of whom believed firmly in representative government, joined forces to challenge the 
colony's proprietors and the British government. Mr. Newcomb has captured the flavor of their 
relationship and suggests how the political ideas and practices of the early years outlived their 
eventual estrangement and contributed to the patterns of our political system. $12.50 


The Churches Militant 


The War of 1812 and American Religion 

by William Gribbin 

The War of 1812 was controversial when it was declared and has been so ever since. We know a 
great deal about its diplomatic and military aspects but have paid little attention to its impact upon 
American life. In this study Mr. Gribbin develops a new appreciation of the war's role in the shaping 
of American life. He suggests that the record of wartime religion provides significant insights into 
post-war developments in American society and proposes that the experience of the American 
churches during the War of 1812 was crucial to their later involvement in both domestic and 

foreign crusades. $8.75 


Sugar Without Slaves 


The Political Economy of British Guiana, 1838 - 1904 

by Alan H. Adamson 

Sugar Without Slaves is a study of the wide range of problems confronting a multiracial, 
multicultural, one-crop British cofony in the post-emancipation nineteenth century. Its principal 
themes have to do with the survival of sugar as the dominant crop, of the plantation economy as 
the dominant system of production, and of the sugar planters as the dominant social and political 
group. Most of the data are from primary sources and the evidence is new and voluminous. 
Historians and social scientists alike will find here fascinating insights into the complex network of 
social and economic relations that developed in this Caribbean country a century ago and have a 
clear bearing on the tensions besetting Guyanese society today. $12.50 


The American Disease 


Origins of Narcotic Control 

by David Musto 

As a historian, Dr. Musto has located extensive new material on the evolution of our drug laws; as a 
physician, he is dispassionate about drugs. His study of the present drug situation will for the first 
time clarify a confused and partisan issue. Following the history of narcotic control from the 
popularity of opium in America in the nineteenth century to today’s proposals for heroin 
maintenance and the legalization of marijuana, he traces two major themes ir attitudes toward 
drug users: tolerance and repression. His informed account will be an indispensable tool for the 
understanding of this urgent national problem. $10.95 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
in Canada: McGill-Queen's University Press 





for less than the price of 
the trip to England. 


Immediate access to our collections of Early English Books is 
better than a sabbatical in Great Britain—although perhaps not as 
much fun. Students and faculty alike will enjoy the benefits of doing 
research from primary sources when they are in your library. 

Our collections include almost all the titles listed by Pollard 
and Redgrave in their “Short-Title Catalogue . . . 1475-1640" 
(STC I), and by Donald Wing in his “Short-Title Catalogue . . . 
1641-1700" (STC II). 

Through the cooperation of libraries in Great Britain and the 
United States, we are photographing the titles from these two 
authoritative bibliographies, and making them available to the 
academic community on 35mm roll microfilm and as bound, xero- 
graphic copies. Included with the microfilm are guides listing the 
collections” contents by reels, and cumulative cross indexes by STC 
number. 

These primary sources for the study of Tudor and Stuart times 
are issued serially as additional titles are photographed. They are a 
very economical way for your library to increase its holdings 
dramatically— without the need for elaborate storage facilities or an 
increased budget. 

Further information about these collections can be obtained 
from the Series Product Manager, Xerox University Microfilms, 300 
North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 


Xerox University Microfilms 


XEROX 


XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION, 


Two New Pamphlet Series 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 





AHA PAMPHLETS - narrative and critical essays, including bibliographical 
guides, on topics in history 

101 The American Frontier Thesis: Attack and Defense by Ray Allen Billington 
212 The Progressive Era, 1900-20: The Reform Persuasion by George E. Mowry 
222 Far Western Frontiers by Harvey L. Carter 

240 The Indian in American History by William T. Hagan 

241 The Peopling of America: Perspectives on Immigration by Franklin D. Scott 
250 A History of the American Labor Movement by Albert A. Blum 

312 The Roman Republic by Erich S. Gruen 

403 The Reformation by Harold J. Grimm 

427 Russia since 1917: The Once and Future Utopia by George Barr Carson, Jr. 


DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING-essays on approaches to history in the classroom 
1 Elements of Historical Thinking by Paul L. Ward 


Pamphlets are $1.00 each; payment must accompany order. A complete list of 
titles is available upon request. 


The American Historical Association 
Pamphlet Orders B 

400 A Street, SE 

Washington, D.C. 20003 


PLEASE SEND TO: 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


ZIP CODE 


I enclose $___——— (check or money order; no stamps please) in payment 
for the pamphlets indicated below: 


AHA PAMPHLETS 101. 212 222 240 241 250  Á8312 . 
408. 427... 
DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING I__ 
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STUDIES ON THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA 
August von Haxthausen 

Edited and with an Introduction by S. Frederick Starr 
Translated by Eleanore L. M. Schmidt 


Professor Starr's English translation contains the heart of Haxthaus- 
en's masterful three volume narrative originally published in 1847. 
Among the highlights are descriptions of village life in central Russia, 
discussions of sectarian communities, analysis of colonization, and 
essays on Moscow, the nobility, the religiosity of Russia, and the 
peasant commune. 

1972 xlvi, 328 pages Cloth $10.50 


PETER LAVROV AND THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 

Philip Pomper 

Using a wide range of sources, Professor Pomper traces the history of 
Lavrov's revolutionary pursuits. He studies Lavrov as radical emigre 
publicist, editor of Vpered!, and prophet of the preparationist stra- 
tegy of the early 1870s, and details his involvement in the strategic 
debates and innovations between the mid 1870s and 1900. 

1972 xx,250 pages Cloth $7.95 


THE RISE OF THE POLISH MONARCHY 
Piast Poland in East Central Europe, 1320-1370 


Paul W. Knoll 

Examines the reigns of Poland's last two Piast rulers, Wladyslaw 
Lokietek and his son Casimir the Great. Utilizing a vast number of 
Polish sources, Professor Knoll analyzes the unification of the princi- 
palities, relations with neighboring countries, and the question of 
Polish expansion into adjacent territories. 

1972 xiv, 276 pages Cloth $11.00 


Chicago 60637 
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THE SOVIET UNION IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


A Documented Analysis, 1964-1972 
W. W. Kulski 


What are Moscow's intentions with regard to China? 

Why was there no Soviet retaliation when the U.S. mined Haiphong 
Harbor? 

Would the USSR go to war over the Middle East? 

This book cuts through the barrage of words designed for Soviet propa- 
ganda to examine what Soviet specialists say in official statements and 
position papers on Soviet foreign policy, and how those statements relate 
to what the USSR actually does in its dealings with other governments on 
international affairs. 

Using only Soviet sources, Professor Kulski has translated for this 
study material on every aspect of Soviet foreign policy—nuclear war, 
wars of liberation, the SALT talks, summit diplomacy, the international 
Communist movement, the Third World, the Middle East, Vietnam, China, 
Europe, reactions to changing U.S. policies—to provide the reader with 
authentic Soviet views rather than Western interpretations of those views. 
Set against the post-Krushchev sequence of international problems, the 
abundance of quotations makes clear that hardheaded, pragmatic assess- 
ment of national interest takes precedence over ideology in determining 
Soviet policies in world affairs. 

Professor Kulski, a former Polish diplomat who has made a life-long 
study of the Soviet government, is James B. Duke Professor of Russian 
Affairs at Duke University. He has fully documented his scurce materials 
with Russian transliterations and English translations, anc has provided 
as well a bibliography of suggested readings in English. 

Now available 500 pages $17.50; paper $5.95 


POPULATION HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY 


` Ira Rosenwaike 


This, the first full population study of any major American city, covers 
three centuries of population growth, from the 1600s through the 1970 
census, Based on primary sources, it traces the succession of ethnic com- 
munities—Dutch, English, German, lrish, Jewish, Italian, Negro, and 
Puerto Rican—that contributed to the city's dynamic development. Each 
chapter deals with one epoch of New York's history, and the text and the 
110 tables reveal not only basic population statistics but the movement 
within the five boroughs of the ethnic and religious communities during 
the centuries covered. This unique and valuable reference book for the 
historian includes a glossary of demographic terms and a map of the 
New York City area. 

$12.00 
Books for 60-day examination available 


to faculty on request from 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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REFRAMING THE CONSTITUTION: 
An Imperative for Modern America 
Leland D. Baldwin 


“His proposals for reconstituting the Presidency, the 
Congress, the Supreme Court, the federal arrange- 
ments, and the political parties provoke thought 
and invite argument...” 


Holbert N. Carol 
University of Pittsburgh 


Maps. Index. 145 pages. 1972. LC 78-187927. 
Clothbound $15.00 Paperbound $5.50. 


BOLSHEVIK SEIZURE OF POWER 
S.P. Melgunov 


t 


. one of the most important books in its area, 
and one of the few non-Soviet works in any lan- 
guage focusing directly on the Bolshevik seizure 
of power.” 


Robert V. Daniels, University of Vermont 
Author of Red October, 1967 


Bibliography. Index. 260 pages. 1972. LC 72-77828. 
Clothbound $15.00 Paperbound $5.50. 


EAST ACROSS THE PACIFIC 

Historical and Sociological Essays of 

Japanese Immigration and Assimilation 

Edited by Hilary Conroy and T. Scott Miyakawa 


“ .. It is told in this volume through a series of 
specific studies, each with its own point of view. 
The result is a book of rich diversity, wide interest, 
and much fascinating detail.” 


Edwin O. Reischauer 
Harvard University 


Photos. Index. 340 pages. 1972. LC 72-77825, 
Clothbound $15.00 Paperbound $5.75. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESS 
Edited by Dwight L. Smith and Lloyd W. Garrison 


2,274 abstracts focusing on party politics, key 
personalities, electoral machinery. From the data 
base of AMERICA: HISTORY AND LIFE. 


Index. 630 pages. 1972. LC 72-77549. 
Clothbound $55.00 


Special rates for classroom adoption. 
Order directly from Dept. AHR. 


AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER + CLIO PRESS 
Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S., Santa Barbara, Ca. 93103 


*. 
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The British in the Caribbean 


Cyril Hamshere 
Cyril Hamshere presents one of the most -exciting accounts of the British 
experience in the Caribbean from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 
Among the highlights of this richly illustrated narrative are the descriptions of 
the great Tudor seamen, such as Hawkins and Drake, and the history of 
Providence, the Puritan colonization attempt in the tropics. $11.00 


The East India Company 
and Army Reform, 1783-1798 


Raymond Callahan 


Late in the eighteenth century the British government attempted unsuccessfully 
to reorganize the East India Company's army. In this first detailed study of the 
clashes between the officer corps and the government, Mr. Callahan presents 
a new view of Governor-General Sir John Shore and Lord Cornwallis. Har- 
vard Historical Monographs, 67. $11.00 


Pavel Axelrod and the Development 


a 
of Menshevism 

Abraham Ascher 
This is the first full-scale biography of Pavel Axelrod, who was a leading 
ideologist and tactician of the Menshevik party. Mr. Ascher traces and ana- 
lyzes the development of Menshevism, describes the other radical currents in 
Russia, and illuminates both the ideological struggles and the practical 
problems of the Marxist leadership. Russian Research Center Studies, 70. 
$18.50 


Newton and Russia 
The Early Influence, 1698-1796 
Valentin Boss 
At the end of the seventeenth century knowledge of the heliocentric concept 
of the universe was almost nonexistent in Russia. Three decades ater, however, 
Isaac Newton’s revolutionary doctrines had taken root in the St. Petersburg 
Academy. Here is the first study in any language to examine the influence of 
Newton’s ideas in Russia. Russian Research Center Studies, 69. $19.00 
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The City in the Ancient World 


Mason Hammond, Assisted by Lester Bartson 
Mr. Hammond treats the emergence of ancient cities historically, concluding 
that they were a phenomenon of local social development but were influenced 
by older urban cultures. The city-state evolved, in contrast, out of the talent 
and needs of the Greeks. Harvard Studies in Urban History. $20.00 


Constantinople and the Latins 
The Foreign Policy of Andronicus II, 1282-1328 
Angeliki E. Laiou 
In this penetrating account of Andronicus' foreign policy, the author focuses 
on Byzantium's relations with the Latin West, the far-reaching implications of 
the hostility of Western Europe, and the critical decision that faced Androni- 
cus: whether to allow Byzantium to become a European state or keep it an 
Eastern, orthodox power. Harvard Historical Studies, 88. $18.00 


Provincial Magistrates and Revolutionary 
Politics in France, 1789-1795 


Philip Dawson 
This monograph contributes research findings to the historical controversy 
over the political motives and conduct of the upper bourgeoisie during the 
French Revolution. It focuses on an occupational group near the pinnacle 
of the bourgeoisie, the 2700 judicial officeholders in the bailliages and 
sénéchaussées royal courts from which appeals were taken to the parlements. 
Harvard Historical Monographs, 66. $15.90 


HARVARD 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 79 GARDEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02138 
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TWO NEW TITLES FROM CORNELL 





Music in the 
Service of the King 


France in the Seventeenth Century 


By ROBERT M. ISHERWOOD. The arts, especially music, 
are viewed in this broad and beautifully illustrated work 
as an integral part of evolving royal absolutism during the 
reign of Louis XIV. Picturing the king as a calculating man 
whose luxurious life style was politically motivated, the 
author shows how the arts were used to distract the nobility, 
demonstrate French affluence to foreign powers, and em- 
bellish the royal image. Professor Isherwood covers all as- 
pects of the musical scene and relates the growth of the 
arts to the broader cultural, political, and social framework 
of seventeenth-century France. $17.50 






























Patrick J. Hurley and 
American Foreign Policy 


By RUSSELL D. BUHITE. This probing and dispassionate 
biography of the flamboyant Patrick J. Hurley (1883-1963) 
is also a study of American foreign relations during the 
1930's and 1940's. Making imaginative use of the Hurley 
papers and other available sources, Professor Buhite first 
treats Hurley's early years and the factors that shaped his 
character. He then examines Hurley's attitudes toward 
Philippine independence and his part in the Mexican oil 
controversy and in shaping America's policy toward the 
Middle East and Soviet Russia. Hurley's most significant 
contribution to American diplomacy—his role in the making 
of China policy during 1944-1945—receives a new interpre- 
tation that is both cogent and enlightening. $14.50 


\ CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS ITHACA AND LONDON 
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AVAILABLE IN PAPERBACK 


Warfare in Feudal 
Europe, 730-1200 


By JOHN BEELER. "'Beeler...surveys warfare as conducted 
by the medieval knight. Concentrating on France, England, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, he examines 'the basis on which 
feudal service was exacted, the mustering and composition 
of armies and their subsequent operations in the field, and 
the quality and qualifications of their commanders.'...The 
thesis that feudal commanders did employ strategy and 
tactics which may be identified by historians today is well 
documented."—Library Journal $2.45 paper, $8.50 cloth. 


The Dawn of Empire 


Rome's Rise to World Power 


By R. M. ERRINGTON. “A compact, informative, and well- 
organized study of Rome's rise to domination of the Medi- 
terranean world from the first Punic War (264-241 B.C.) 
until Carthage's destruction (146 B.C.). . . .Moreover, there 
are maps, a helpful glossary of important terms, and a good 
selected bibliography of ancient and modern works. In sum, 
a readable, clear account of an important historical period." 
—Library Journal $3.95 paper, $9.50 cloth. 


Roman imperialism 
in the Late Hepublic 


2nd Edition 


By E. BADIAN. “While various particular episodes in later 
Roman imperialism have been studied, we have not recently 
had a general interpretive survey of the phenomenon as a 
whole in the late Republic. Professor Badian, well at home 
in both the domestic and the external history of Republican 
Rome, has supplied this lack with considerably-more than 
competence. . . . Altogether, a most satisfying and rewarding 
book." —The Classical World $1.50 paper, $5.50 cloth. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS ITHACA AND LONDON / 
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ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND 1 
Chief Editor: PETER CLEMOES 


This volume introduces a new annual publication of clothbound bcoks dealing with 
all aspects of Anglo-Saxon studies. Each volume will include a bibliography of per- 
tinent books, articles and reviews published the previous year. 

Anglo-Saxon England 1 contains works on ecclesiastical, intellectual and literary 
history, studies in art, architecture and archaeology, and the biblicgraphy for 1971. 
Among the contributors are Daniel G. Calder, Helmet Gneuss, David Hamilton, 
Herbert Dean Merritt, Mary Anne O'Donovan, Paul E. Szarmach, John F. Vickrey 
and Dorothy Whitelock. $19,50 


MACKINNON AND EAST AFRICA 1878-1895 


À Study in the ‘New Imperialism' 
JOHN S. GALBRAITH 


A new interpretation of Mackinnon and his Imperial British East Africa Company, 
set up to control the British area after the 1886 partition. Professor Galbraith dis- 
cusses Mackinnon's earlier involvement in east Africa, the motives of the Company's 
founders, the interrelationships of its directors with the Imperial government, and . 
the how and why of the Company's dissolution. , 
(Cambridge Commonwealth Series) $17.50 


JOHN CARTWRIGHT 
JOHN W. OSBORNE 


A biography of Major John Cartwright (1740-1824), the advocate of radical reform 
whose ideas lay behind the working-class Chartist Movement. Dr. Osborne analyzes 
Cartwright's political plans against the background of contemporary English social 
and political change. 

(Conference on British Studies Biographical Series) $12.95 


THE MUSLIMS OF BRITISH INDIA 
PETER HARDY 


A general history of British India's Muslims explaining the factors, .ncluding religion, 
that gradually fostered a separate Muslim politics. Dr. Hardy shows the limitations 
and frailty, by 1947, of any sense of Muslim political unity and nationhood as an 
outcome of British rule. 

(Cambridge South Asian Studies No. 13) Cloth $15.50 Paper $5.95 


MIGRATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
A Study of Great Britain and the Atlantic Economy 

Second Edition 

BRINLEY THOMAS 


The second edition of this analysis of the Atlantic economy since 1840 has six new 
chapters reappraising the original analysis and extending it to inckide Canada, Aus- 
tralia and Argentina. It also examines non-white immigration into Britain, the rise 
and fall of the transatlantic brain drain since 1950, and migration of blacks in America 
from 1870 to 1970. $23.50 





32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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“Cannot be overpraised...a landmark of 
scholarship in the history of ideas...” ag 


A monumental study by a prize-winning 
historian of the controversial learning 
colony that arose in the North Carolina 
mountains in the 1930's and foreshad- 
owed much of the educational counter- 
culture of today. 
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“Whether or not Black Mountain 

hears comparison to Rome, Duberman cer- 
tainly does to Gibbon .... a pioneer model of how the 

vexing problem of subjectivity and objectivity in historical 
interpretation should be handled ....He is not only scrupulous 

in reporting his own point of view as distinct from the events he in- 

terprets; he is clear about both. And the style remains, withal, both ele- 
gant and casual." *Edgar Z. Friedenberg, /Vew York Review of Books 









“Leaps beyond the discipline of history in its significance. It challenges tradition- 
al ways of doing history but does not dodge customary scholarly requirements. 1t 
surpasses, rather than by passes, traditional scholarship; and its approach to the writing 
of history is so deeply subversive of things as they are that the profession will never 
be the same." —Jesse Lemisch, New York Times Book Review 


| 32 pages of photographs 
[D 527 pages, index, notes 
E d tT $12.95 at booksellers 
7 U on 201 PARK AVE. SO., N.Y.C., N.Y. 10003 
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FROM BARNES & NOBLE 


AN ECONOMICS TEXTBOOK FOR AFRICA - 2nd ed. 

By Ann Seidman 

This well established textbook presents the subject from a thoroughly African viewpoint and in an 
African context, “... This should be invaluable for the large number of African students who are given 
so little objective advice about the choice between orthodox and Western theorising, on the one 
hand, and ill-defined socialist dogmas, on the other.” -Economic Journal, Cambridge 

2nd ed, 1972, 333pp. Illus, Bibliography. (University Paperback) (Methuen Pap. $5.00 


PRELUDE TO MODERN EUROPE 1815-1914 

By Llewellyn Woodward 

This is not a formal textbook, but it is essential reading for any student who wishes to understand the 
character of Europe and the internal and external affairs of the great powers in the hundred years 
preceding the First World War. i 

1972. 309pp. (University Paperback) (Methuen) Pap. $3.50 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK WORLD: 323-146B.C. 

By Max Cary 

The important period of Greek history from the Macedonian to the Roman conquests is the subject 
of this book. M. Cary deals with all aspects of this period, giving a narrative of the political history 
of the Hellenistic states; a description of their statecraft, war-craft, and economic practice; and a 
summary of later Greek achievement in the fields of art, literature, science, philosophy and religion. 
1972. (University Paperback) (Methuen) Pap. $8.00 


CAPITAL FORMATION IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

By Francois Crouzet 

Capital has played a key role in many interpretations of the industrial revolution, and its abundance 
in eighteenth-century Britain has often been seen as the great unique advantage which explained 
England's early start in industrialization. However, there has been no large-scale analysis of the 
problems of capital formation during this period, and this volume seeks to provide a remedy by 
bringing together some of the more important articles dealing with the subject. 

1972. 261pp. Tables. (University Paperback) (Methuen) Pap. $5.50 


ORDER FORM 


To: Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. - Barnes & Noble Books - Attn: Dan Peraza 

10 E, 53d Street - New York, N.Y. 10022 
Gentlemen, 
Please send me the following book/s on 30 day approval at 10% discount. If I Find that the book 
is suited for classroom use, and 10 or more copies are ordered, the charge will be cancelled. If I find. 
the book is not suited for classroom use, and I do not wish to retain it for personal use, I may 
return it within 30 days for full credit, 


Most of the above are also available in cloth. 





For the First Time in English 
Fernand Braudel 


The Mediterranean 


And the Mediterranean World 
in the Age of Philip II Vol. I 


Translated by 
Sidn Reynolds I OTI 


hice 





"Without rival as a reconstruction of 
a total world." 

— PETER WILSHER, 

The Sunday Times (London) 


"No mere definition can do justice to 
this wonderfully ambitious book.” 

—HUGH TREVOR-ROPER, 

The Listener (London) 


"This is high professional history on the grandest scale. ... It is the 
best historical translation | have ever come across, combining 
elegance and accuracy." — RAYMOND CARR, The (London) Spectator 


“...one of the most remarkable products of the historical imagination 
to be published this century, perhaps in any century... if Gibbon 

had been born in the twentieth century, this is the book he would 

have written...considered as entertainment, this is worth a hundred 
modern novels."  — JOHN KENYON, The Observer Review (London) 


"An astonishing and wonderful book...the really miraculous thing 
about this book is that one is left with an impression that is 
both poetic and deeply humane." 

—MICHAEL RATCLIFFE, The Times (London) 


Harper & Row cloth $17.50 
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NEW from 





Understanding the American Experience 
Recent Interpretations 
Volume I: To 1877 


Volume Il: Since 1865 
Edited by 


JAMES M. BANNER, JR., SHELDON HACKNEY, 
BARTON J. BERNSTEIN 


An innovative, highly readable two-volume collection of secordary readings, Under- 
standing the American Experience offers 46 essays on issues of central concern to 
both historians and students. Chosen for their ability to stimulate class discussion and 
focus attention on important historical problems, the readings deal with major political, 
public policy, and social issues, including such significant topics as Indians, Afro- 
Americans, urban history, the poor, women, radicals, studen:s, and new historical 
techniques. Each essay contains a headnote by the editors and each section opens with 
a halftone illustration and concludes with an annotated bibliograpay. 

Volume I: Paperbound. 448 pages (probable). Publication: February 1973 

Volume II: Paperbound. 480 pages (probable). Publ:cation: February 1973 


Announcing a major new series for American history . .. 


Harbrace History of the United States 
Under the General Editorship of 
JOHN M. BLUM 
This series of brief paperbound volumes offers fresh, stimulating perspectives on major 


developments, movements, and events in American history and provides authoritative, 


clearly written analyses of specific historical periods or importent political or cultural 
problems. 


The American Left in the Twentieth Century 
JOHN P. DIGGINS 
. a vital, integrated account of the objectives, ideology, social background, and 
tactics of the three major movements of the American Left in the twentieth century. 
Paperbound. 224 pages (probable). >ublication: April 1973 


The Urbanization of Modern America 
A Brief History 
ZANE L. MILLER 
. a stimulating interpretation of the form and structure of cities, the growth of a 
“national system of cities, and the role of cities in American history. 
Paperbound. 224 pages (probable). >ublication: April 1973 
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Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 





The Other Side of Western Civilization 


Selected Readings on Everyday Life 
Under the General Editorship of 
JOHN M. BLUM 


Volume |: The Ancient World to the Reformation 
Edited by 


STANLEY CHODOROW 


Volume il: The Sixteenth Century to the Present 
Edited by 


PETER N. STEARNS 


This new two-volume collection of selected readings from both primary and secondary 
sources focuses on the character of everyday life throughout the course of Western 
civilization—from ancient Greece and Rome through the present day. Concerned 
primarily with the common man and his involvement in social change, the reacings 
treat vital but often neglected aspects of Western history—among them, urban life, 
rural life, peasant life, work, religion, the role of women, the treatment of minorities, 
sports, crime and deviance, and education. The editors have provided an introduction 
for each volume, headnotes that place the selections in historical context and suggest 
some of the historiographical issues raised by the selections, and lists of suggestions 
for further reading. 

Volume I: Paperbound. 352 pages (probable). Publication: March 1973 

Volume II: Paperbound. 416 pages (probable). Publication: March 1973 


Harbrace History of England 
Part I: Ancient and Medieval England: Beginnings to 1509 
J. R. LANDER ; 
Part Il: Renaissance and Reformation England: 1509-1715 
CHARLES.GRAY 
Part Ill: The Birth and Growth of Industrial England: 1714-1867 
JOHN F. C. HARRISON 
Part IV: England Since 1867: Continuity and Change 
PETER STANSKY 
Distinguished by sound scholarship, comprehensive coverage, and lucid style, the 
Harbrace History of England presents an interpretive survey of English history from 
its ancient beginnings to the present. The authors, each an authority on the period 
with which he deals, emphasize social, economic, and cultural developments and pro- 
vide the most recent scholarly findings in the field. 
Part I: Paperbound. 192 pages (probable). Publication: March 1973 
Part II: Paperbound. 208 pages (probable). Publication: April 1973 
Part III: Paperbound. 208 pages (probable). Publication: March 1973 
Part IV: Paperbound. 192 pages (probable). Publication: April 1973 


Hl HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 


New York * Chicago + San Francisco * Atlanta 
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A Short History of 


Western Civilization 
THIRD EDITION 


John B. Harrison and Richard E. Sullivan 
both of Michigan State University 


The third edition of this highly successful text is now available in a two-volume paperbound 
format that makes it ideally suited to the two-semester survey course. Volume I covers the 
period from the Mesopotamian Civilization to the Era of the French Revolution. Volume II 

encompasses the Age of Royal Absolutism (1600) to 1970. A five-chapter cverlap feature allows 
the course to be broken anywhere between 1600 and 1776. Like the popular hardback edition, 
these volumes are richly illustrated with period artwork and two-color ma»s. Each section opens 
with an introductory overview and concludes with a retrospective essay. Brief historiographical 
essays, separate from the text narrative, review conflicting interpretations of major events, 
personalities, and ideas. Fully annotated bibliographies for each chapter list general and 
specialized works and source collections for further reading and stress available paper editions. 
Instructor's Manual and Study Guide available. 


January, 1973 Volume 1, 656 pages; $6.95 paperbour.d 
Volume II, 448 pages; $5.95 paperbound 


Western Civilization 
Mainstream Readings 
and Radical Critiques 


Edited by Jeffry Kaplow, University of Paris 


Radical history challenges traditional ways of looking at the past. Mainstream and radical 
readings cover twenty-one major topics, providing new insights into the history of Western 
Civilization. Emphasis is on relating historical events to changes in social structure (decline of 
Rome, transition from slavery to freedom) and intellectual outlook (En'ightenment, collective 
beliefs.) Articles — some translated here for the first time — represert the most recent 
scholarship. Àn introduction to each topic gives in broad strokes the historical background and 
sets the stage for what the articles take up in detail. Among the outstanding articles in Volume I 
(From the Greeks to the Enlightenment) are Ernst Bloch's on Thomas Munzer (showing how 
ideology can be analyzed from a radical viewpoint), and Pierre Vilar's on Don Quixote (showing 
how a society's tone and flavor can be studied.) Volume II (From the Freach Revolution to the 
Present) contains such thought-provoking selections as Eric Stoke's on Imperialism (showing 
the relationship between politics and historical study), and Antonio Gramsci's on the 
Risorgimento (an introduction to the concept of hegemony and the problem of revolution 
in the modern Western world.) 


February, 1973 Volume I, 448 pages Volume II, 432 pages each 54.50 paperbound 


ALFRED A. KNOPF >* 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 201 EAST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 10022 
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Past Imperfect 


ALTERNATIVE ESSAYS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edited by Blanche Wiesen Cook, John Jay College 
Alice Kessler Harris, Hofstra University 
and Ronald Radosh, Queensborough Community College 


A two-volume anthology which challenges students to question their fundamental patterns of 
thought on the main issues in American history. Within each chapter, informative and 
provocative works by revisionist and radical scholars are juxtaposed with more traditional 
"mainstream" interpretations, offering a balanced overview of every chapter topic and 
illuminating the various ways in which historians approach the past. Extensive chapter 
introductions establish the historical contexts of the eras and issues at hand and discuss the 
nature of each selection. Every chapter concludes with a detailed bibliographic essay. 
Contributors include, among others, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jesse Lemisch, William Appleman 
Williams, Kenneth M. Stampp, C. L. R. James, C. Vann Woodward, Harold W. Cruse, 
Nancy E. Schrom, James Weinstein, and Howard Zinn. 


January, 1973 Volume I, 350 pages Volume II, 350 pages each $4.50 paperbound 


P nis 


The Essentials of 
American History 


Richard N. Current, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State University 
and Frank Freidel, Harvard University 


This popular survey text is now available for the first time ever in a one-volume paperbound 
essentials edition. Emphasis is on recent history with special attention to such matters of 
contemporary concern as Vietnam, pollution, poverty, racial problems, and the role of 
minorities, Other features include general interpretive introductions to each unit; annotated 
lists of suggested readings stressing paperbound editions and chosen for their intezest, 
readability, and scholarly importance; an outstanding program of 21 maps; a full array of 
appendices; and 13 essays, "Where Historians Disagree," that review historical trends. 
Instructor's Manual available. 


1972 493 pages $6.95 paperbound 


American History 
ASURVEY THIRD EDITION 


Richard N. Current, T. Harry Williams, and Frank Freidel 


Volume I: To 1877 Volume H: Since 1865 
1971; 525 pages; $6.25 paperbound 1971; 518 pages; $6.25 paperbound 


In one hardbound volume: 1971; 917 pages; $12.50 
Instructor's Manual available, for use with either format 
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A History of 
the Modern World 


FOURTH EDITION 


R. R. Palmer, Yale University, and Joel Colton, Duke University 


One of the most highly praised and widely used history textbooks in the world, The format has 

been redesigned, the maps redrawn in two colors, the illustration program revised and enlarged. 
Every chapter has been revised, with especially extensive reworking of the Italian Renaissance, 

17th century England, the Enlightenment, and the French Revolution. Material on the 

contemporary era has been rewritten with special attention to the non-Western world, the Cold 

War, the recovery of Europe, the ferment in the Communist nations, and tensions and changes 
in the Western world. The text is accompanied by a Study Guide, and, for the first time, an 
Instructor's Manual, for use with either the two-volume paperbcund or the 
one-volume hardbound edition. 


Volume I: To 1815 Volume II: Since 1815 
1971; 544 pages; $6.25 paperbound 1971; 640 pages; $6.25 paperbound 
In one hardbound volume: 1970; 1112 pages: $12.50 


The Borzoi Reader in 
Latin American History 


Edited by Helen Delpar, Florida State Universi-y 


This comprehensive two-volume anthology offers a provocative introduction to Latin American 
civilization in all its diversity and complexity. Volume I presents the colonial period and the 
growth of independence movements. Volume II describes 19th and 20th century developments, 
with special sections on the Cuban and Mexican revolutions and on Peronism in Argentina. 
Readings provide a balance between expository and analytical writings. Many are by Latin 
American authors, among them such noted figures as Simón Bolívar end Che Guevara. 

The editor's introductions and headnotes relate the selections to each other and to the larger 
context of Latin American history. A bibliography follows every major section, 
and each volume concludes with a glossary of terms. 


Volume I: From the Colonial Period to Independence 
1972; 224 pages; $3.50 paperbound 

Volume II: The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
1972; 304 pages; $3.95 paperbound 


ALFRED A. KNOPF >< 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 201 EAST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 10022 
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Latin American 

e eme e 
Civilization 
Volume I: The Colonial Experience 
Volume Il: The Modern Age 
Second Edition 


Lewis Hanke 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Editor Lewis Hanke has completed a 
more significant, second edition of 
History ot Latin American Civilization: 
Sources and Interpretations. Still, these 
volumes are a collection of interpretive 
articles and original sources reflecting 
history from the sixteenth century to mod- 
ern times. Only now, in addition to these 
unique selections, Hanke incorporates 
such matters as contributions by women 
and Black historical events. Introductions 


New 
Perspectives 
on the 
American Past 


Second Edition 

Volume 1: 1607-1877 

Volume Il: 1877 to the Present 
Stanley N. Katz 

University of Chicago 

Stanley I. Kutler 

University of Wisconsin at Madison 


A thorough revision of what has been 
described as "the best book of readings 
on the market." This two-volume edition 
covers an increased range of topics, and 
the collection's basic premise — to 
demonstrate the impact of the social 
sciences upon historical scholarship — 
has, if anything, been made more explicit. 
With more than half the articles new, 
this is a more readable, more teachable 
edition: it has been reorganized accord- 
ing to traditional chronology, and both 
chapter and article introductions have 
been added to help the student place 
the essays in context. Once again all 
articles have been reprinted in toto. 


Volume | paper 446 pages 
April 1972 $5.95 
Volume ll paper 489 pages 


April 1972 $5.95 
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have been made more extensive along 
with the addition of informative head- 
notes. All this, plus significant illustra- 
tions, render this reader an exceptional 
accounting of Latin America. 

paper Vol. | Approximately 576 pages; 
April 1973 Vol. ll Approximately 672 
pages April 1973 

Also available in a one volume edition, 
Latin America: A Historical Reader 










































American 
. 

History 

Volume !: Colonial Times to the 
1870's 

Volume Il: Since the Civil War 

Third Edition 

Richard N. Current 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 

John A. Garraty 

Columbia University 


Julius Weinberg 
Cleveland State University 


These two volumes, like previous edi- 
tions, contain a detailed and broadly 
representative collection of writings and 
addresses that have influenced the 
course of American history from its 
beginnings to the present. Revised and 
updated, this edition includes new selec- 
tions which reflect current social, as well 
as historiographical, trends. Each se'ec- 
tion is complete, and is preceded by a 
brief introduction on the author which 
places his work in historical context. This 
is the only American history reader to 
incorporate a Study Guide as an integral 
part of the book. In addition, an Instruc- 
tors' Manual is included for the first time. 


Volume | Paper 518 pages 
March 1972 $5.95 
Volume II Paper 605 pages 


April 1972 $5.95 


College Division 


ittle 


Brown 
and Company 
34 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 
02106 








$50,000 of life insurance costs less than $100 at age 30. 


That's right! For a man, age 30, the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protection 
policy providing $50,009 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, 
based on our current dividend scale, is $61.50, making a net payment of $97.50. Dividends, 
of course, are not guaranteed. 


The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance’ providing its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing in- 
surance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. 


If you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 
describing other TIAA policies. | 


x TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 

ELIGIBILITY 730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 T I A A 
Eligibility to apply for this or other Please mail the Life Insurance Guide and o personal illustration. 
TIAA life insurance is limited to Nome oer Birth 
persons employed at the time of 
application by a college, univer- 
sity, private school, or other non- 
profit educational or scientific in- City State 
stitution that qualifies for TIAA Dependents’ Ages 
eligibility. 


Address. 
Street 


Nonprofit Employer. 


college, university, or other educational or scientific institution 
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AU 


VIVACE 


A 
HUMANITIES 


STUDYTOUR 
Summer 19 73 


A cultural tour of Italy from June 28 to July 
27. This unusual Studytour will be person- 
ally led by Dr. David Stone, Dean, College 
of Music, Temple University, and has been 
arranged for those interested in italian 
music, art and culture. From Sicily to Como, 
the emphasis is on the out-of-the-way and 
the unusual with musical events ranging 
from opera to local music and dancing. 
Four (4) credits, or audit. From Philadelphia 
approximately $1,700.00. 


This Studytour affords opportunities for 
academic and professional growth within 
the framework of an exciting and stimu- 
lating travel experience. The program offers 
comprehensive sightseeing and evening 
entertainment throughout. All prices quoted 
based on existing tariffs as of Oct. 1 and 
subject to change. 


For Humanities Studytour 
Brochure Write: Director of 
Summer Sessions, Temple 
Universitv, Phila., PA 19122. 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 


of the Commonwealth System of Higher Education 
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Just Published 


Herbert H. Rowen and Carl J. Ekberg's 
EARLY MODERN EUROPE: A Book of Source Readings 


These source readings (over 100) are wide ranging, encompassing 
social, economic, and political matters as well as the purely intellec- 
tual. They are, however, confined to the types of materials that can 
be grasped by the student solely within the framework of this book. 


The purpose of the book is twofold: First, to present materials con- 
veying a sense of immediacy, a sense of the past come alive. Second, 
to give the student raw materials with which professional historians 
themselves work. 


January 1973 470 pages $5.95 paper 


Recently Published 


Rondo Cameron's 
CIVILIZATION SINCE WATERLOO: A Book of Source Readings 


A companion volume to Early Modern Europe, the two together are 
eminently suitable for a course in modern Europe. 


These sources (almost 250) are characterized by the same fine balance 
among social, intellectual, political, economic and cultural materials 
as Early Modern Europe. 


Divided into topical and chronological chapters, each having its own 
general introduction. Each document within the chapter is preceded 
by an introduction relating it to the other documents in the chapter 
and to the general trend of events considered in the chapter. Most 
of the documents have never before been published in a similar format. 


1971 605 pages $5.95 paper 


WORKERS AND PROTEST: The European Labor Movement, 
the Working Classes, and the Origins of Social 
Democracy, 1890-1914 
By Harvey Mitchell, University of British Columbia 
and Peter N. Stearns, Rutgers University 


Introduced by Robert Wohl, this is the first study of a subject which 
presents two independently conceived treatmerits of a single theme. 
Readers are asked to consider the theses argued by each of the 
authors. In the debate which follows, the authors try to reassess 
their positions and refute one another's claims. 


1971 250 pages $3.95 paper 


AN. F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. ITASCA, ILLINOIS 60143 
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MAO AND CHINA 

From Revolution to Revolution 

by Stanley Karnow 

with an introduction by John K, Fairbank 


China during the 1960s saw a series of self- 
induced shocks and traumas, all guided by the 
hand of Mao Tse-tung. The full effect of these 
turbulent mass movements is told in depth by a 
veteran China-watcher in a compelling account 
of the events in that nation during the last dec- 
ade. “The finest, most objective, most com- 
prehensive book on modern China yet to 
appear” (Newsweek). "Splendid reading . . . this 
book is history” (The History Book Club ee 


THE WORLD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN 
Radical Ideas during the English Revolution 
by Christopher Hill 


Called by critics “perhaps the best living his- 
torian of the Stuart period,” Christopher Hill 
now deals with such radicai groups as the 
Levellers, Diggers, Baptists, Seekers, and 
Ranters, who attempted to impose their own 
solutions to the problems of the time, only to be 
defeated and apparently eliminated from English 
political life in 1660. “A beautifully written anal- 
ysis of their social, economic, and religious 
thought." —Library Journal 

$10.95 


THE LONG MARCH 

The Epic of 

Chinese Communism's Survival: 1935 
by Dick Wilson 


"An exceptional book" (The New Yorker) about 
the year-long retreat of the Red Army. The ex- 
traordinary story of 100,000 Chinese Commu- 
nists marching for an ideology, told in a way 
that is both "exciting and informative." 

—The New York Times Book UE 


# 


For a free catalogue of Viking books in history and political science, write to: 


THE VIKING PRESS, 625 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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THE LATIN AMERICANS 

By Ronald Hilton, Stanford University 

This brief book provides an overview of Latin America's 
past and a critical assessment of current trends in the 
area today. The author's aim is not only to inform 
students but to stimulate their critical thinking about the 
continent and its problems. Sensitive issues are 
discussed in a straightforward manner, and appropriate 
attention is given to divergent viewpoints. paper/cloth 


THE ASIANS 

Their Heritage and Their Destiny 

Fourth Edition 

By Paul Thomas Welty, Northeastern Illinois State 

Colle e 

nthe on years since the first edition this short 

arc ugtion to contemporary Asia has been required 
read ling for more than 150,000 students in a wide variety 


ds rses. With new material covering important 


develop ents of the past three years—Bangladesh, 
à Wietham, President Nixon’s visit to Peking, Japan's 
bürgeonin, economy—the author brings this highly 


P useful book completely up-to-date. paper 


pRESESS HISTORY 


Second Edition 
By Walter T. K. Nugent, /ndiana University 


Taking direct aim at the notion of history as something 
fixed on a printed page, this compact book provides 
beginning students with a basis for understanding 
history as a discipline. Many of the "background" 
sections which open each chapter have been expanded 
and revised in this edition. Chapters dealing with 
factuality, evaluation of sources and inference have been 
revised extensively. paper 


THE ENDURING GHETTO 

Sources and Readings 

Edited by David R. Goldfield, C. W. Post College, and 
James B. Lane, Indiana University, Northwest Campus 
Spanning almost two centuries, this collection of 
readings traces the evolution of the ghetto as a 
continuing phenomenon in American history. White 
ethnic ghettos and their black counterparts are 
compared and contrasted, and the pathology of past 
and present ghettos and their disparate moods are 
examined. Twenty articles are arranged around five 
themes: the formation of the ghetto, the ecology of the 
ghetto, the ghetto as a target of reform, the creative 
ghetto, and the enduring ghetto. paper 


Lippincott 


J.B. Lippincott Company * College Department 
East Washington Square + Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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NEW PAGES 
IN HISTURY 


Just Published 


PORTRAIT OF AMERICA 

Volume I: From the Cliff Dwellers to the End of Reconstruction 

Volume Il: From Reconstruction to the Present 

Edited by Stephen B. Oates, University of Massachusetts 

In PORTRAIT OF AMERICA, history becomes literature. The human drama of American 
history comes alive in essays, eye-witness accounts, biographies, and dramatic narratives by 
such distinguished authors as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Richard Hofstadter, John Dos Passos, 
and James Baldwin. 


Each volume about 550 pages, paper, January 1973, $6.95 each. 


MODERN AMERICA 

by Walter K. Nugent, Indiana University 

This new core text stresses demographic, economic, social, and cultural conditions as essential 
factors in the political and intellectual development of twentieth-century America. 

About 450 pages, January 1973 


UNITED STATES DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 

Volume I: Readings for the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 

Edited by Gerard H. Clarfield, University of Missouri 

Descriptive and analytical readings focus on six of the most critical moments in the history of 
early American foreign policy, from the role of diplomacy in securing American independence to 
crises caused by post-Civil War expansionism. 

About 250 pages, paper, January 1973 








Volume Il: Readings for the Twentieth Century 

Edited by Walter V. Scholes, University of Missouri 

From 1900 to the Pentagon Papers, primary and secondary source readings explore modern 
American diplomacy, with emphasis on both political and economic aspects of United States 
foreign policy. 

About 320 pages, paper, January 1973 


Houg hton Mifflin euvisner of me American Heritage Dictionary of the English 
Language. Boston 02107 / Atlanta 30324 / Dallas 75235 / Geneva, Ill. 60134 / New York 
10036* / Palo Atto 94304 

*Effective March 1, 1973: Pennington Hopewell Road, Hopewell, N. J. 08525 
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Soviet-American Relations 
and the Struggle for Power 
in the Kremlin, June-November 1961 


Robert M. Slusser 


Who can know what really goes on inside 
the Kremlin? Denied access to the kind 
of evidence they deem essential, 
historians have tended to leave the study 
of recent Soviet history to journalists or 
to political scientists, sociologists, and 
economists. 

In The Berlin Crisis of 1961 Robert 
Slusser demonstrates that recent Soviet 
history can be written. Fundamental to 
his study is the use of all available 
materials organized in accordance with 
one of the historian's most valuable 
working techniques: the establishment of 
a detailed and accurate chronology. 

He shows that a bitter struggle for 
power in the Soviet Union—which 
reached a climax during the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress in October, 1961 
—had profound effects on Soviet foreign 
policy, especially towarc the U.S. His 
conclusions challenge much of the 
conventional wisdom about power in 
the Soviet Union and its effect on Soviet 
foreign policy. $17.50, $8.50 paper 


. 


Daniel Webster and 
Jacksonian Democracy 


SYDNEY NATHANS 

Daniel Webster was an anachronism in 
the Jacksonian era, Reared to ruleina 
world of defined class structure where 
gentlemen led and the masses followed, 
he at first resisted, and later tried to 
answer, the demands of the new mass 
politics. Professor Nathans shows that 
the meaning of Webster's career lies in 
his attempt to bridge old and new politics, 
and that this attempt was doomed to 
ironic and revealing failure. $10.50 


The War Industries Board 
Business-Government Relations during 
World War | 

ROBERT D. CUFF 


Robert Cuff examines the goals and 
techniques of the businessmen who or- 
ganized the War Industries Board, the 
chief agency of coordination in America's 
industrial mobilization for World War |. 
He shows how the War Industries Board 
interacted with business groups in the 
industrial economy and challenges the 
traditional interpretation.of Bernard 
Baruch's role in industrial mobilization. 
$13.50 


Ultraroyalism in Toulouse 
From Its Origins to the Revolution of 1830 
DAVID HIGGS 


Dr. Higgs examines for the first time how 
French ultraroyalism after the fall of 
Napoleon affected both the poor and the 
wealthy residents of a major regional 
City. He also discusses political and 
social attitudes which derived from the 
ancien régime and the revolutionary 
experience, and ways in which the ultra- 
royalists controlled the courts, govern- 
ment, and intellectual life of Toulouse. 


$12.50 
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The only bibliography devoted exclusively to the 
study of Canadian history is now available from 
LONGMAN CANADA LIMITED 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA 
CANADIANA 


Claude Thibault 
BISHOP'S UNIVERSITY 


For a number of years Professor Thibault has been compiling 
andsifting through the monumental amount of material avail- 
able on Canadian history. The result is a bibliography, totally 
unlike anything that has ever been published in Canada. The 


25,660 entries constitute what Professor Thibault feels is a 
cross-section of the most important printed sources for the 
study of Canadian history. All headings are in English and 
French and each entry is in the language of original publi- 
cation. Clearly printed on the highest quality paper, with 
reinforced binding for durability. 

An outstanding publication that will immediately estab- 
lish itself as “THE” reference source on Canadian history. 


800 pages/7" x 9"/ Approx. $25.00 


LONGMAN CANADA LIMITED 
55 Barber Greene Road/Don Mills 403/Ontario/Canada 





G.W. Pierson 
The Moving American 


“Professor Pierson deals with American history in the spir-t of 
Tocqueville and Turner . . . He proposes an ‘M-factor’ [‘mcvement, 
migration, mobility'] as the basic principle for explaining how and 
why Americans have come to differ from their ancestors in Europe 
... [His] style is urbane...it has the simplicity, the incisiveness. the 
color . . . the humor of good talk. This challenging and persuasive 
book is bound to be widely read and discussed."—Henry Nesh Smith 


“A pleasure to read . . . certain to stimulate discussion and debate." 
—Louis B. Wright 


" An important subject, engrossingly explored."—Thornton Wilder 
Illustrated 


320 pages : $7.95 - Alfred -A- Knopf ŒS 


Robert Beitzell 
‘The Uneasy Alliance 


AMERICA, BRITAIN, AND RUSSIA, 1941-1943 


In his penetrating study of Allied decision-making in World War II, 
Beitzell focuses on the vitally important conferences of Teneran, . 
Cairo, Moscow, and Quebec. Drawing upon recently released 
documents, he sheds fresh light not only on major negotiations but 
on the interplay of personalities during the intense maneuvering for 
temporary advantage and long-range gain. He examines the 
decisions that were made, both for their immediate impact on the 
conduct of the war, and for their eventual influence on the shape of 
. the postwar world. 


432 pages ‘ $10 ‘Alfred -A: Knopf © 
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Ihe triumphant concluding 


volume o 


“the most absorbing 


major life of Washington end 
we have...balanced,warm, vivid, 
enlightening, and enviably written’ 


- Saturday Teu 


GEORGE WASHINGION 


ANGUISH AND FAREWELL (1793-1799) 
James Thomas Flexner 


The fourth volume of this brilliant, 
critically acclaimed biography covers 
the tumultuous years of Washington's 
second term as President, his brief re- 
tirement, and death. Prize-winning his- 
torian James Thomas Flexner gripping- 
ly reveals the almost shattering pres- 
sures under which Washington strug- 
gled to maintain America’s unity during 
its great testing as an independent 
nation. 


Little, Brown and Company 


“Mr. Flexner’s last volume may well be 
the best... (an) eloquent and humane 
biography.” — George Dangerfield, 
New York Times Book Review. “The 
strength of this spacious study of our 
first President has been its emphasis on 
the man... Mr. Flexner has balanced 
with great skill the folk hero with the 
man. It is biography that will be long 
read and deserves to be." — Thomas 
Lask, New York Times. 

Main Selection of The History Book Club 


$15.00 at all bookstores 








Some books seem to get talked about more than other books. 
McDonald, Decker and Govan's THE LAST BEST HOPE: A 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES is one of those books. 
Listen: 


"An arresting approach —perhaps the answer to the need for a wholly 
different treatment of U.S. history." 


“... full of provocative, interpretive insights and observations that 
invite controversy. Students should find this interesting reading, even 
when it rubs against their fur." 


"I've seen so many newly published textbooks in the past two months 
I'm getting daffy, but this appears to be one of the fresher entries." 


"Splendid synthesis, engagingly written . . . excellent blend of recent 
scholarship, sprightly narrative, and delineation of major and. minor 
American themes. À real winner...” 


“First rate . . . wonderful humor, warmth.” 


For schools on the semester system, available in two volumes 


(Vol. I: to 1885— Vol. II: Since 1865). Both paperbound, 528 
pp (1972) $6.50 each. 


For schools on the quarter system, available in three parts 
(1: to 1815—2: 1815 to 1900—3: 1900 to present). All paper- 
bound, 352 pp (1972) $4.50 each. 

If you would like examination copies of THE LAST BEST 
HOPE, contact Mary Clare McEwing at Addison-Wesley. 


Addison-Wesley THE SIGN OF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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Contributors 

Richard M. Abrams 
Stanley Coben 

Robert H. Ferrell 

Otis L. Graham, Jr. 
William E. Leuchtenburg 
David F. Trask 

Samuel F. Wells, Jr. 


UNFNOIED 
CENTURY 


America Since 1900 


General Editor: William E. Leuchtenburg 





We have taken advaniage of that characteristic twentieth-century trait, special- 
ization, and divided the history of these years among seven authors. . . . 
Inevitably, we have been concerned with the growth of that leviathan, the 
twentieth-century state, but our interests run well beyond what is usually con- 
noted by “political history." In addition to analyzing legislation, government 
agencies, and the warfare of political parties, we have been engrossed by the 
social, economic, and, in a broad sense, the cultural history of the times. 

— William E. Leuchtenburg 

From the Pretace 


cloth approx. 960 pages March 1973 
College Division 


Little. 
Brown 


and Company 
34 Beacon St. 
Boston Mass. 

02106 
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Announcing a new edition 


THE NATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE 


A History of the United States 


THIRD EDITION 


John M. Blum, Yale University 

Edmund S. Morgan, Yale University 

Willie Lee Rose, University of Virginia 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., City University of New York 
Kenneth M. Stampp, University of California at Berkeley 
C. Vann Woodward, Yale University 


Like its two distinguished predecessors, the new Third Edition of this 
extraordinarily successful textbook provides an authoritative, compre- 
hensive, and up-to-date survey of the social, political, economic, and 
intellectual developments in American history. Thoroughly revised to 
incorporate the most recent scholarship in the field, this edition offers 
many special features, including: 


* greater emphasis on minority groups in the United States 
* thoughtful coverage of the role of women in American history 


* three completely rewritten chapters on the 1850's, the Civil War, 
and Reconstruction 


* a detailed study of the Nixon administration, including an analysis 
of the Vietnam War, Nixon's economic policies, and recent changes 
in the social and moral aspects of American life 


The Third Edition contains approximately 130 charts, 130 maps, and 530 
halftones interspersed throughout the text, including a 32-page full-color 
insert. An Instructor's Manual with test questions and learning objectives 
will be available. 928 pages (probable) 

Publication: January 1973 
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Also available in a two-volume paperbound format: 


Part One: TO 1877 Paperbound. 464 pages (probable) 
Part Two: SINCE 1865 Paperbound. 464 pages (probable) 


HI HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. - 


New York + Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta 
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Important New History Books from Macmillan 


RENAISSANCE EUROPE 1300-1517 
By Ernst Breisach, Western Michigan University 


Professor Breisach uses the most recent American and European scholarship to convey 
the most essential information about life in Europe between 1300 and 1517. Thus the 
student is made aware of problems and limitations in current knowledge of the period. 
The text contains superb discussions of the church as a secular institution; a blend of 
social, economic, and literary and art history; a regional approach to politics; and the 
latest definitions of Humanism and the Renaissance. 

1973, approx. 512 pages, prob. $10.95 





THE REFORMATION ERA: 1500-1650 
Second Edition 
By Harold J. Grimm, The Ohio State University . 
A full and dependable account of the Reformation and the Counter Reformation of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This Second Edition incorporates the viewpoints 
and interpretations which have become current since 1954. The extensive bibliography, 
always an attractive feature of the text, has been completely updated, and now the 
text is enlivened with contemporary prints, woodcuts, two new maps, halftones, and a 
gallery of portraits of the leading figures of the Reformation. 

1973, approx. 700 pages, prob. $9.95 


RACISM IN CALIFORNIA 
A Reader in the History of Oppression 
Edited by Roger Daniels, State University of New York at Fredonia, and Spencer C. 
Olin, Jr., University of California, Irvine 
This is the first book to draw together outstanding contemporary and historical selections 
on racial prejudice and social and legal discrimination in California. The editors present 
a detailed picture of the treatment suffered by Indians, Asians, Mexicans, Americans, 
and blacks at the hands of the white political and cultural system. Section introductions 
by the editors put the selections in historical context. 

1972, 345 pages, paper, $3.95 


PRESENT IN THE PAST 
Source Problems in American History 
Edited by Armin Rappaport, University of California, 
San Diego, and Richard Traina, Wabash College 
The contributors use historical commentary and documents to give in-depth considera- 
tion to a series of "problems" in the development of American civilization. Each section 
is preceded by an essay which describes the historic climate of the period covered by 
the selections. Hints and questions also precede each section. 

1972, approx. 496 pages, paper, $5.25 


THE WHITE RESPONSE TO BLACK EMANCIPATION 
Second-class Citizenship in the United States Since Reconstruction 
By Sig Synnestvedt, State University of New York, College at Brockport 


A thorough examination of the most significant aspect of race relations in the United 
States. Focusing on the central aspects of white majority control of the black minority, 
the text emphasizes the political, economic, judicial, and social crisis points at which 
attempts to change the caste system in America have been blunted or turned aside. 
1972, 248 pages, paper, $3.95 


For further information, write to: 


MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO, INC. 
100A Brown Street, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
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Other Outstanding Texts 

































NEITHER BLACK NOR WHITE | 
Slavery and Race Relations in Brazil and the United States 
Beveridge Award, 1971. Bancroft Prize, 1972. 

Pulitzer Prize in United States History, 1972. 

By Carl N. Degler, Stanford University 

1971, 302 pages, cloth, $6.95, paper, $2.95 


MODERN CHINA 
An Interpretive Anthology 


By the late Joseph R. Levenson, University of Celifornia, Berkeley 
1970, 236 pages, paper, $3.95 


MODERN INDIA 
An Interpretive Anthology 


By Thomas R. Metcalf, University of California, Berkeley 
1970, 291 pages, paper, $4.25 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
A History 


By Brison D. Gooch, University of Connecticut 
1970, 540 pages, $9.95 


REVOLUTION 

A Reader 

Edited by Bruce Mazlish, Arthur D. Kaledin, and David B. Ralston, 
all, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

1971, 533 pages, paper, $5.95 


THE AMERICAN PAST 


Conflicting Interpretations of the Great Issues 
Third Edition 

Edited by Sidney Fine and Gerald S. Brown, both, 

The University of Michigan 

Volume |: 1970, 652 pages, paper, $5.50 
Volume Il: 1970, 594 pages, paper, $5.50 


from Macmillan 


INTERPRETING AMERICAN HISTORY 
Conversations with Historians 

Edited by John A. Garraty, Columbia University 
Volume I: 1970, 367 pages, paper, $4.95 

Volume Il: 1970, 333 pages, paper, $4.95. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE EUROPEAN PAST 
Conversations with Historians 

Edited by Norman F. Cantor, State University of New York at 
Binghamton 

Volume I: 1971, 359 pages, paper, $4.95 

Volume II: 1971, 362 pages, paper, $4.95 


THE EUROPEAN PAST 
Second Edition 
By Shepard B. Clough, Professor Emeritus, Columbia University; 


Charles Warner, University of Kansas; Peter Gay, Yale University; ` 


and John M. Cammett, City University of New York 

Volume I: Reappraisals in History from the Renaissance through Waterloo 
1970, 438 pages, paper, $4.95 

Volume II: Reappraisals in History since Waterloo 

1970, 540 pages, $4.95 


THE WORLD SINCE 1919 

Eighth Edition 

By Walter Langsam and Otis C. Mitchell, both, 
University of Cincinnati 

1971, 743 pages, $10.95 


For further information write to: 

MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO, INC. 
100A Brown Street 

Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
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H STORY 


from 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


New 1973 

FROM COLONY TO GLOBAL POWER: A HISTORY OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

The Allyn and Bacon Series in American History 

Edited by J. Joseph Huthmacher, University of Delaware 

This six-volume series of paperbound texts is designed for the survey of American 
History or for period courses at the upper level. Books included are: 

America's Nation Time 1607-1789, Benjamin Labaree, Williams Ccllege 

The Growing of America: 1789-1848, Raymond H. Robinson, Northeastern 
University - 

America's Testing Time, 1848-1877, Donald M. Jacobs and Raymo.:d H. 

Robinson, Northeastern University 

The Shaping of Modern America: 1877-1916, Vincent P. DeSansis, University of 
Notre Dame 

Trial by War and Depression: 1917-1941, J. Joseph Huthmacher, University of 
Delaware 

The Global Power: The United States Since 1941, Richard S. Kirke.dall, 

University of Missouri 


Just Published! 

THE MAKING OF AMERICAN SOCIETY: An Institutional and 
Intellectual History of the United States, Volume I: to 1877, 

Volume II: since 1865 

By Edwin C. Rozwenc, Amherst College; and Visual Essays by 

Judith Mara Gutman 

Now available in paperback, this two-volume series attempts +o revitalize the 
relationship between the social sciences and the humanities in the writing of his- 
tory. Emphasis is placed on the interplay between ideas and institutions, Volume I: 
1972, 655 pp.; Volume II: 1973, Est. 600 pp. 


New 1973 

THE MEANING OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

By Norman F. Cantor, State University of New York at Binghemton 

This text presents a cultural and sociological approach to the Middle Ages, explor- 
ing in depth the problems and accomplishments of this important transitional 
era in history. 1973, paperbound, Est. 336 pp. 


New 1973 

THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN FEMINISM 

By James L. Cooper, DePauw University; and Sheila Mclssac Cooper 

This timely anthology of seven major feminist documents covers Feminist thought 
from 1790 to 1930. These book-length documents present the varieties of feminist 
tradition from enlightenment to the radical libertarian, and have been carefully 
edited and abridged for modern readers. 1973, Paperbound, Est. 300 pp. 


College Division, Dept. 893, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, MA 02210 
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Was he 

really mad... 
as evil as 
they say... 
er merely 


“misjudged? 


“It is high time that the veil of obscurity stifling 
the King’s true personality, known and loved by his 
contemporaries, should be lifted.” 
—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales from the Foreword to King George III 


History’s been hard on George III. Englishmen refer to him as 
“mad King George,” the monarch responsible for losing the colo- 
nies. Americans remember him as “bad King George,” the tyrant 
named in the Declaration of Independence as “unfit to be ruler 
of a free people.” 


But now, a fascinating, full-of-detail biography by noted Georgian 
scholar and fellow of The Royal Historical Society, John Brooke, 
gives you a chance to meet this much-maligned monarch ...and 
make your own judgments. 


Working with the research papers of Sir Lewis Namier, Brooke has 
written an engrossing investigation of George Is life. He pre- 
sents a passionate portrait of the man...a rich recreation of his 
monarchy ... and provides new light on the causes and conduct 
of the American Revolution. 


You owe it to yourself to meet your last King. You'll be surprised to 
find him a staunch defender of the British Constitution ...a de- 
voted family man :..and one of the most cultured monarchs to 
ever sit on the throne of England—or America. 


KING GEORGE Ill c (T 


A Biography of America's Last Monarch al 


By JOHN BROOKE 
16 pages of photographs 
Genealogical Table $12.50 
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Recent Stanford Books in 
European History 





Britain and the 
Sino -Japanese War, 1937-1939 


A STUDY IN THE DILEMMAS OF BRITISH DECLINE. Bradford A. Lee. 
Important new information on the road to war in the Pacific 
and on Britain’s decline as an Asian power. $10.00 


Witch Hunting in 
Southwestern Germany, 1562-1684 


THE SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL FOUNDATIONS. H. C. Erik Midel- 
fort. One of the most detailed regional studies of witch hunting 
ever made. Illustrated with drawings and maps. $11.50 


The Jewish Bund in Russia 


FROM Its ORIGINS To 1905. Henry J. Tobias. The first history 
of the Bund in English, describing internal organization, tactics, 
and relations with other political forces. $16.50 


The Czechoslovak Political Trials, 1950-1954 


THE SuPPRESSED REPORT OF THE DUBCEK GOVERNMENT's COM- 
MISSION OF INQUIRY, 1968. Edited by Jeti Pelikán. A full and 
frank account of the staging and conduct of the trials. $10.95 


The Prussian Bureaucracy in Crisis, 1840-1860 


ORIGINS OF AN ADMINISTRATIVE ETHOS. John R. Gillis. Concerns 
the impact of the Revolution of 1848-1849 on the bureaucracy 
of higher civil service in Germany. $8.75 


The French Democratic Left, 1963-1969 


TOWARD A MODERN Party SYSTEM. Frank L. Wilson. Describes 
the major efforts to transform the non-Communist Left into a 
more modern, cohesive political organization. $8.95 


Stanford University Press 








The ways of people andsociety ` 


Research them through unique primary materials in microform 


Microfilming Corporation of America, through its micro- 
mated research projects, has made primary resources available for 
study in such fields as economics, history, literature, political theory, 
sociology, finance, and labor relations. We would be delighted to 
supply you with full information —no obligation, of course. 


AMERICAN STATE PAPERS...1833-1861 Documents of 
the U.S. Congress on foreign relations, Indian affairs, finance, com- 
merce and navigation, military and naval affairs, post office, public 
land claims, etc. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMITTEE PAPERS 
...1941-1946 The records of the FEPC, including the first compre- 
hensive documentation of the black worker. Includes Guide and 
Index. . 
FISHER MANUALS OF VALUABLE AND WORTHLESS 
SECURITIES...1926-1972 A listing of existing and defunct cor- 
porate securities. | 

MORRISTOWN MANUSCRIPT COLLECTION...16th- 
20TH CENTS. Nearly 17,500 documents of Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Madison and other leaders of the 
American colonies. ' 

NEW JERSEY LAW JOURNAL...1878 + 

THE NEW YORK TIMES/COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ORAL HISTORY COLLECTION...The world’s largest general 
collection of reminiscences from people affecting American life. 
Includes Introduction and Index. 

SOUTHERN TENANT FARMERS UNION PAPERS... 
1934-1970 In depth information about labor relations, 20th Cen- 
tury Southern history and the modern civil rights movement. In- 
cludes Guide and Index. 

STEVENS FAMILY PAPERS... 1664-1970 Family records 
from colonial and revolutionary times to the present... especially 
timely in view of the approaching Bicentennial of the American 
Revolution. 

LEO BAECK INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS ON GERMAN 
JEWRY...16TH CENTURY-WORLD WAR II The contributions 
of German Jews in art, literature, science, education and politics. 


p". 
= 





THE WORKS OF JOHN BEECHER...1929+ Poet, social 
activist. and reformer, teacher, journalist, New Deal administrator. 
Includes original and unpublished manuscripts. Also includes Guide 
and Index. 

KIRKUS REVIEWS...1933-+ The only available complete 
backfile and the cumulative index of Kirkus Reviews. 

THE ANDREWS PAPERS...Labor legislation, world law 
reform. Includes Introduction and Guide. 

THE KESTER PAPERS...Social reform union organizing. 
Includes Introduction and Index. 

LABOR CONSTITUTIONS AND BYLAWS AND PRO. 
CEEDINGS...First time complete collection of leading union pro- 
ceedings and constitutions. 


PLEASE COMPLETE AND MAIL THIS COUPON. 


pem — | 
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An analysis of the history 
of credit unions as a 
national social movement. 


Most Americans are familiar with 
credit unions, and millions have uti- 
lized their services. Yet, few are fa- 
miliar with the historical development 
of this important financial institution. 


In The Credit Union Movement — 
Origins and Development, 1850-1970, 
Professors J. Carroll Moody and Gil- 
bert C. Fite trace and analyze the 
history of credit unions as a national 
social movement. They examine the 
background of the movement, and 
consider the individual and associa- 
tional efforts to found and expand 
credit unions throughout the United 
States. 


A good deal of attention is given 
to the founders and leaders of the 
movement. In doing so, significant 
information has been added on 
aspects of American reform, on the 
growing associational activities in 


society, and on the over-all develop- 
ment of cooperative enterprise in the 
United States and the world. 

In concluding their historical work, 
the authors try to assess the econom- 
ic contributions of credit unions, raise 
some basic questions, and make 
some projections for the future. 

The Credit Union Movement 

Origins and Development, 1850-1970 
By J. Carroll Moody, Northern Illinois 
University, and Gilbert C. Fite, 
University of Oklahoma. 

1971/382 pages (paperback)/24 ozs. 
net weight — $3.15 plus postage 
(Note: An Educational Discount of 
1596 will be allowed on purchases by 
libraries.) 

CUNA Supply Cooperative 
Marketing Center 

for Credit Union Needs 

P.O. Box 333, Madison, Wis. 53701 
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PRENTICE-HALL 


presents texts that bring life and 
meaning to the study of history 





the structure of american 
history 2nd edition, 1973 


politics and society in 
american history volume 1: 
1607-1865; volume Il: 1865- 
the present 


an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to american history, 
volumes | and Il 


many pasts: readings in 
american social history, 
volumes I and II 


by Richard Hofstader, Columbia University, William 
Miller, and Daniel Aaron, Harvard University. Now 
in paperback—The American experience from Co- 
lumbus to the 1972 presidential election. The Sec- 
ond Edition is thoroughly revised with the key 
features retained—an excellent choice for short 
or year long history courses. Up to the minute data 
on domestic, political, and international affairs. 
Reviews, reference maps, illustrations and expanded 
readings list. Teacher's Manual available. Jan. 1973 
488 pp. paper (013-854299-6) $5.95 


by James Morton Smith. An up to date and well- 
balanced two volume collection of articles organized 
around the relationship between politics and society. 
Both volumes emphasize the problem of keeping 
government responsible and responsive to the peo- 
ple. The articles deal with racism, big business, 
urbanization, interventionism, and more. Volume I 
January 1973 416 pp. (013-686782-0) $5.95 Volume 
Il January 1973 544 pp. (013-686881-9) $6.50 


Edited by Ari and Olive Hoogenboom. Especially for 
students in U.S. History survey -courses. Significant 
and challenging interdisciplinary readings from the 
social and behavioral sciences. Headnotes by the 
authors comment on the importance of the readings. 
Volume !: Feb. 1973 approx. 400 pp. (013-469213-6) 
$5.95 Volume Il: Feb. 1973 approx. 416 pp. (013- 
469221-7) $5.95 


Edited by Herbert Guttman, City College of CUNY 
and Gregory S. Kealey, University of Rochester. A 
collection of readings that focuses on 3 objectives: 
to acquaint the student with American historians 
who have written about critical intersections between 
culture and society; to supplement the traditional 
emphasis of most courses; to illustrate different 
methods of historical inquiry used to spotlight im- 
portant but often neglected aspects of the American 
past. Volume |: March 1973 416 pp. paper (013- 
815936-X) $5.95 Volume Il: Forthcoming in 1973 
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the next place you come 
to . . . a historical intro- 
duction to communities in 
north america 


By Ruth E. Sutter, Diablo Valley Community College. 
A survey of community forms and community change 
within changing ecological, political, and social 
contexts, from pre-Columbian times to the present. 
January 1973 221 pp. paper (013-622159-9) $3.50 
cloth (013-622167-X) $7.95 





political ideology and 
voting behavior in the age 
of jackson 


By Joel Silby, Cornell University. New—examines 
Jacksonian Era politics as interpreted by both the 
traditional approach and the recent research of 
quantitative and behavioral historians. Presents re- 
cent knowledge about Jacksonian Era voters and 
voting methods on which historical generalizations 
are based. In the INTERDISCIPLINARY AP- 
PROACHES TO HISTORY SERIES. January 1973 
approx. 256 pp. paper (013-685644-6) $4.95 





the war that never ended: 
the american civil war 


the american war and 
peace: 1860-1877 


from the revolution through 
the age of jackson; inno- 
cence and empire in the 
young republic 


the great campaigns: re- 
form and war in america 
1900-1928 


the american west in the 
twentieth century: a short 
history of an urban oasis 


By Robert Cruden, Lewis and Clark College. A fresh, 
short survey of the Civil War that relates how the 
war affected the historically significant sections of 
the American people: blacks, common soldiers, 
workers, businessmen, planters and farmers. In- 
cludes recent scholarship on the roles of race and 
slavery as causes of the Civil War. January 1973 
218 pp. paper (013-944355-X) $3.95 cloth (013- 
944363-0) $8.95 


By Emory M. Thomas, University of Georgia. A brief, 
thorough, interpretative text on the American Civil 
War and Reconstruction Period. Basic factual mate- 
rial and analysis. of the material in light of recent 
scholarship. 1973 approx. 240 pp. paper (013- 
032391-8) $3.95 cloth (013-032409-4) $8.95 


By John Howe, Ph.D., Yale University. An examina- 
tion of some basic themes in- American development 
from Independence to the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. Shows how the national consciousness and 
sense of special destiny among the American 
people were to create fundamental problems for 
future generations of Americans. March 1973 288 
pp. paper (013-331348-7) $3.95 cloth (013-331355-7) 
$8.95 


By Otis L. Graham, Jr. University of California, Santa 
Barbara. Examines the progressive impulse, public 
policy, diplomacy and war in the period 1900 to 
1928. Discusses the theories of Gabriel Kolko and 
Robert Weibe, as well as the older liberal inter- 
pretations of the era. A valuable discussion tool. 
1971 386 pp. paper (013-363564-3) $3.95 cloth (013- 
363572-4) $8.95 





By Gerard D. Nash, University of New Mexico. The 
first comprehensive overview of the American West 
in the 20th Century. Discusses the people of the 
West (including ethnic and minority groups), the 





civilization in the west, 3rd 
edition, 1973 

part 1: from the old stone 
age to the age of Louis XIV. 
part 2: from the enlighten- 
ment to the present. 


modern civilization: a his- 
tory of the last five cen- 
-turies, 3rd edition, 1973 
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growth of urbanization, and the impact of tech- 
nology on Western politics, art, literature, architec- 
ture, science and education. 1973 approx. 320 pp. 
paper (013-032060-9) $4.95 cloth (013-032078-1) 
$9.95 


Now available in two paperback volumes. By Crane 
Brinton, John B. Christopher, Robert Lee Wolff. The 
new Third Edition of Civilization in the West con- 
stitutes a continuing effort to help prepare the 
student to understand the present in terms of the 
past. Brínton, Christopher and Wolff combine nar- 
rative and interpretative- history and consider all 
areas of man's development. Cultural and intellec- 
tual history are stressed to illustrate the contrast 
between changing ideas and the unchanging nature 
of Man.. Teacher's Manual available. 1973 Part 1: 
432 pp. paper (013-134981-3) $6.95 Part 2: 416 pp. 
(013-4999-6) $6.95 


By Crane Brinton, John B. Christopher, and Robert 
Lee Wolff. NOW AVAILABLE—The new edition of 
Modern Civilization takes as the main body of its 
text the chapters from Brinton, Christopher, and 
Wolff's A History of Civilization, 4th Edition that deal 
with the period 1300 to the present. These chapters 
(11-32) appear exactly as they do in the clothbound 
version of A History of Civilization and in the paper- 
bound A History of Civilization 1300-1815. These 
chapters from the latest edition have been recast 
to take account of advances in current scholarship. 
A Teacher's Manual is available. 1973 apprax. 928 
pp. (013-590059-X) $11.95 





a history of europe: 1648- 
1815 


By Maurice Ashley. Written by a world famous his- 
torian, this text is an ideal core text in European 
History. covering the Age of Enlightenment and 
Revolution. Incorporates the latest interpretations 
and research to present a complete picture of 
Europe in this period. Considers social and intel- 
lectual events in addition to political and economic 
facets. 1973 approx. 304 pp. paper (013-390062-2) 
$4.95 cloth (013-390070-3) $8.95 





For further information, please write: 


Robert Jordan 
Dept. J-566 
College Division 
PRENTICE-HALL 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 
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Aspects of Greek Medicine 
E. D. PHILLIPS 


In this book, E. D. Phillips traces the history of Greek medicine from the earliest 
Homeric reference through the pre-Socratic nature philosophers and the medical 
schools of Cos, Cnidus, southern Italy, Sicily, and Alexandria down to Galen, who 
attempted to synthesize all known medical information and theory. He includes 
examinations of the philosophical background of Greek medical thought, the social 
setting and ethical attitudes of Greek physicians, and the cult of faith-healing. 


Just published 256 pages $12.95 





Irish Kings and High Kings 
FRANCIS JOHN BYRNE 


Irish Kings and High Kings uses ancient annals and genealogies, together with the 
Lives of the Irish Saints, to interpret Irish legend and saga and reconstruct the 
political history of Ireland from the fifth to the ninth century. 


Just published about 320 pages $15.95 


The Last Centuries of Byzantium 1261-1453 
DONALD M. NICOL 


In The Last Centuries of Byzantium, the first history of the declining years of the 
Byzantine Empire to be written in English, Professor Nicol presents a thorough 
examination of the political and religious events of the last two hundred years of 
the Empire. 

Just published 462 pages $14.95 


A History of Early Renaissance Italy 
BRIAN PULLAN 


In this history of the Italian peninsula from the mid-thirteenth to the mid-fifteenth 
century, Dr. Pullan shows how Italy developed from a collection of small urban 
and feudal lordships into a group of large and powerful territorial states with their 
own distinctive culture. Throughout the book, Dr. Pullan relates the social, eco- 
nomic, and political structures of the period both to religious life and to artistic 
and intellectual achievements. 

Just published 363 pages $9.95 
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Elizabethan People: State and Society 
{Documents of Modern History Series) 
edited by JOEL HURSTFIELD and ALAN G. R. SMITH 


Elizabethan People is a wide-ranging collection of documents which offer insights 
to the social structure of Elizabethan England and its economy, intellectual devel- 
opments, religion, and government. The documents and the extensive editorial 
commentary show both the strong influence of Elizabeth as head of state and 
church, and the often savage criticism of contemporary scholarship which was 
beginning to challenge and undermine accepted order and tradition. 


Just published 182 pages paperbound, $3.50 / clothbound, $7.95 


Cardinal Richelieu and the 
Development of Absolutism 
G. R, R. TREASURE 
This is a complete study of Cardinal Richelieu’s rise to power and of the social 
and political milieu of seventeenth-century France. 
“This is perhaps the most scholarly of the recent books in English on the first min- 


ister of Louis XIII of France ...a welcome addition to the literature available in 
English on one of France's greatest statesmen.” —Library Journal, October 15, 1972 


1972 298 pages $11.95 


Napoleon Ill 
W. H. C. SMITH 


In Napoleon III, the result of six years of careful research, Dr. Smith re-evaluates 
the character of the central figure of the Second French Empire. He challenges the 
traditional view of Napoleon III as an inept and bungling ruler, arguing that though 
he had many shortcomings as Emperor, there were also many positive aspects of 
his rule. 

Just published 296 pages $13.95 


ST. MARTINS PRESS 57:55 avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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The Unification of Greece 1770-1923 
DOUGLAS DAKIN 


^,,.a masterly account of the process whereby the Greeks secured their inde- 
pendence...a most welcome addition to the growing body of serious studies in 
modern Greek history." Times Literary Supplement, October 13, 1972 


“,,,an excellent survey . . . essential for academic libraries.”—Library Journal, Oc- 
tober 1, 1972 1972 344pages $11.50 





The Growth of the British Commonwealth 
1880-1932 (Documents of Modern History Series) 
edited by I. M. CUMPSTON 


The documents in The Growth of the British Commonwealth, some of whichrhave 
only recently been made available to the public, trace the development of the British 
Commonwealth by military and commercial conquest and the parallel evolution 
of British policy toward the Commonwealth countries from 1880 to 1932. 


Just published 192 pages $8.95 


Documents of European Economic History, 
Volume 2: Industrial Power and National Rivalry 
1870-1914 

edited by SIDNEY POLLARD and COLIN HOLMES 


This collection of primary documents, many translated here for the first time, 
describes the means by which Europe imposed world-wide control over trade, and 
illustrates the fundamental changes that took place in the agrarian, industrial, 
financial, and social structure of Europe. 


“The second volume of this valuable collection of source documents amply fulfills 
the promise of its predecessor (covering the period 1750 to 1870).”—Times Literary 


Supplement, May 26, 1972 1972 509 pages $21.95 


Documents of European Economic History, 
Volume 3: The End of the Old Europe 1914 - 1939 


edited by SIDNEY POLLARD and COLIN HOLMES 


This invaluable collection of extracts from over 200 documents traces the economic 
development of Europe through the depression that followed World War I to the 
spread of authoritariän or Fascist rule throughout Europe, and shows the nature of 
the economic changes which resulted in the creation of a new Europe. 


Just published 640 pages $26.95 
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The Spread of the Russian Revolution 


Essays on 1917 
ROGER PETHYBRIDGE 


Most analyses of the Russian Revolution concentrate almost exclusively on the 
personalities and ideologies of government and revolutionary leaders. In The 
Spread of the Russian Revolution, Professor Pethybridge helps complete the picture 
by examining the social, economic, and geographical factors which played a major 
role in spreading the revolution throughout Russia. 

“Mr. Pethybridge's essays are serious, well-researched history that is enjoyable 
reading. His bibliography is impressive . . ."—The Times Educational Supplement, 


May 26, 1972 1972 238 pages $11.95 


The French Economy 1913 - 1939 
TOM KEMP 


In The French Economy 1913-1939, Profesor Kemp examines the character of the 
French economy before World War I, the economic consequences of World War I, 
the industrial progress and currency disorders of the 1920's, the short period of 
stability and boom which followed, and the subsequent depression and stagnation 
of the French economy which lasted into the 1950's. 

1972 183pages $8.95 


A Short History of the Labour Party 
Fourth Edition 
HENRY PELLING 


This thoroughly revised and updated edition of A Short History of the Labour 
Party covers the history of the British Labour Party from its founding to the 1970 
general election. It emphasizes the problems of parliamentary leadership and the 
relation of the political wing of the party to the union wing. 


1972 164 pages paperbound, $3.95 | clothbound, $7.95 


SL MARTIN'S PRESS 17:755 avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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Ramsay MacDonald's Political Writings 
edited by BERNARD BARKER 


Ramsay MacDonald, Britain's first Labour Prime Minister, is still a scapegoat 
figure to some sections of the Labour Party. The selections in Ramsay MacDonald's 
Political Writings, while not denying the central political compromise MacDonald 
made, show that he was largely within the mainstream of British socialist thought 
and demonstrate how influential he was, and is even to this day, in the Labour 


Party. Just published 260 pages $10.95 





A History of British Trade Unionism 


Second Edition 


HENRY PELLING 

The Second Edition of this authoritative history of the origin and development of 
trade unionism in Britain has been thoroughly updated and revised. It brings the 
account up to the introduction of the Conservative Government's Industrial Rela- 
tions Bill and incorporates most of the recent scholarship in the field of labor his- 
tory, suggesting a number of new interpretations of the movement. 


1972 310pages $11.95 


Belfast: Approach to Crisis 


A Study of Belfast Politics 1613 -1970 
IAN BUDGE and CORNELIUS O'LEARY 
This analysis of the present crisis in Northern Ireland examines the history of 


religious conflict in Belfast and, using interviews with politicians, journalists, and 
ordinary citizens, explores the political situation in Belfast just prior to the recent 


eruption of violence. March,1972 390 pages $9.95 


Historical Documents of Canada, Volume V: 


The Arts of War and Peace 1914 -1945 
edited by C. P, STACEY 


Historical Documents of Canada is the first attempt to compile a truly authoritative 
and comprehensive source of documents for all of Canadian history. The first vol- 
ume to be published, Volume V: The Arts of War and Peace 1914-1945, consists 
of over 250 documents covering all aspects of Canadian history from the beginning 
of World War I to the end of World War II. It will be the standard reference for this 


period of Canadian history. 1972 600 pages $20.00 
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Italy Since 1945 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Italy Since 1945 is a political and economic history of Italy from June, 1945, to 
August, 1970. It traces the establishment of left-center governments, the extension 
of the economic power of the state, and the effects of increased planning. The last 
chapter surveys developments in Italian literature and the arts during the last 
twenty-five years. 
",..a purposeful piece of writing in which the essentials are selected for attention 
and the superfluous strictly avoided.... A very informative book indeed which 
would serve as an excellent introduction to present-day Italy."—The Times Higher 
Education Supplement, January 31, 1972 

1972 142 pages $8.95 


French Foreign Policy Since the 
Second World War 
HERBERT TINT 


This is the first detailed account of post-1945 French foreign policy to appear in 
English. After exploring the historical background necessary to understand 
France's post-war foreign policy, Dr. Tint presents a thorough analysis of French 
policies during the last twenty-five years. 

Just published 256 pages $12.95 


The Decade of Disillusion: Britain in the Sixties 
edited by DAVID McKIE and CHRISTOPHER COOK 


The Decade of Disillusion deals with British politics and society from Macmillan's 
triumph in the 1959 general election to the defeat of Harold Wilson in June, 1970. 
The first part is a historical survey of the records of the two major British political 
parties and the second part a series of essays dealing with the issues that provoked 
controversy and debate during the 1960's, among them immigration, education, 
Northern Ireland, and the economy. 
^, . this well-chosen collection helps to give one that sense of perspective about the 
near past which is one of the essential ingredients for good judgment in the 
present."—The Times, October 26, 1972 

Just published 238 pages $9.95 


SI. MARTIN'S PRESS 175 Fitin avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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The Emperor Frederick II of Hohenstaufen 


Immutator Mundi 

By THOMAS CURTIS VAN CLEVE, Bowdoin College. This is the first biography in 
over forty years of the Emperor Frederick II. It examines the turbulent conditions in 
Sicily and Apulia during Frederick's minority and their strong influence on his later poli- 
cies, and deals comprehensively with the cultural, economic, and political background of 
the Frederican era. 5 maps, 8 plates. $19.25 


Lancastrian Kings and Lollard Knights 


By K. B. McFARLANE, edited by J. R. L. HIGHFIELD and G. L. HARRISS. “The out- 
standing quality of the book is that it makes information derived from most detailed and 
technical scholarship not only accessible but comprehensible and vitally interesting. . . . 
No recent medievalist was more skilled than McFarlane in torturing record evidence to 
force it to reveal more dian it was ever intended to. But the detailed knowledge so ac- 
quired is fitted into broad patterns of argument so clearly and in such vigorous prose that 
it never fails to hold the attention."— The Economist $9.50 


The Parliamentary Diary of Narcissus Luttrell 1691-1693 


Edited by HENRY HORWITZ, University of Iowa. A little-known but extremely infor- 
mative diary for the 1691-92 and 1692-98 parliamentary sessions, this volume is comparable 
in scope to the parliamentary diaries of Anchitell Grey, which it rivals in accuracy of de- 
tail and coverage of entire debates. 2 figures. $34.00 


The Downshire Estates in Ireland 1801-1845 


The Management of Irish Landed Estates in the Early Nineteenth Century 
By W. A. MAGUIRE. No social institution in Ireland was more important—or more con- 
troversial—than the great landed estate. This book presents a study of the management of 
a great Irish estate during a critical period in the country's economic and social history, 
based on research into the records and correspondence of the landowners themselves. 
3 maps. $19.25 


Richard Bourke 


By HAZEL KING. Richard Bourke (1777-1855) administered the Cape of Good Hope 
and New South Wales where he made a significant impact upon colonial government. 
Based on official accounts and personal papers, this book examines the personality of the 
soldier-governor Bourke, and assesses his education, training, political affiliations, and 
those.experiences which influenced his work. $16.50 


Sir William MacGregor 


By R. B. JOYCE. MacGregor lived from 1846 to 1919 and served the British Colonial 
Office in the Pacific, Africa, and Newfoundland. His life reflected British policy, but his 
plans sometimes clashed with those of the Colonial Office. His approach to colonial prob- 
lems has considerable modern relevance besides historical significance. 14 photos, 7 maps. 

$22.50 


Wy OXFORD W UNIVERSITY w PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Booker T. Washington 


The Making of a Black Leader, 1865-1901 

By LOUIS R. HARLAN, University of Maryland. “Sets a standard unmatched for the 
penetration of obscure origins and elaborate myths. . . . The biographical art displayed 
here is . . . the product of a relentless determination to understand and a disciplined pur- 
suit and skilled use of authentic evidence. . . . One of the most valuable pieces of historical 
scholarship we have on any phase of the Afro-American experience."—C. Vann Woop- 
wARD, New Republic. 8 pages of halftones. $10.95 


Between Harvard and America 


The Educational Leadership of Charles W. Eliot 

By HUGH HAWKINS, Amherst College. “A masterful account—fair, interesting and 
carefully wrought—of Eliot's main ideas about education, of changes effected in them by 
intellectual and societal forces of the age, and of the way he adapted or failed to adapt 
his thinking and practices to these developments. This is a study we have long needed."— 
NATHAN M. Pusey, President, The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 4 pages of helftones, 
frontispiece. $12.50 


Mathematical Thought from Ancient to Modern Times 


By MORRIS KLINE, New York University. “The most ambitious and comprehensive 
history in the English language of mathematics and its relation to science."—Canr B. 
Boyer, Brooklyn College of the City University of New York. "A precious source of in- 
formation on the history of mathematics . . . will be appreciated by all who wish their 
understanding of the way our present mathematics came into being both broadened and 
deepened,”—Dirk J. STRUIK, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Diagrams and equa- 
tions. 1,238 pages. $35.00 


The Politics of Depression 


Political Behavior in the Northeast, 1893-1896 

By SAMUEL T. McSEVENEY, Vanderbilt University. "An important contribution to our 
rapidly developing understanding of the drastic political shifts of the 1890s. Professor 
McSeveney has brilliantly combined the latest techniques of statistical analysis with care- 
ful study of the writings of political leaders to provide the most plausible explanation of 
these shifts I have seen so far."—]Jonw A. Garraty, Columbia University $9.75 


The American Woman 


Her Changing Social, Economic, and Political Roles, 1920-1970 

By WILLIAM H. CHAFE, Duke University. “Carefully researched and clearly written. 
... the first serious study of the developments which have followed the ratification of the 
Nineteenth Amendment.”—ANNE FIROR Scorr, Duke University. “A remarkable job of 
historical research combined with valid insights into the forces that have made second- 
class citizens of American women.”—BELLA S. ABZUG $7.95 


Between [deals and Reality 


A Critique of Socialism and its Future 
By SVETOZAR STOJANOVIG, Belgrade University; translated by GERSON S. SHER. 
Using the principles of Marxism to attack the “statist myth of socialism," the author shows 
how it is now linked with an exploitive class system in many socialist societies. "An 
important contribution to socialist and Marxist thought. . . . [His] analysis of 'statism' 
. is most interesting and, to my mind, right on the mark.”—MICHAEL HARRINGTON. 
Cloth, $7.95. Paper, $2.95 


Wy OXFORD WW UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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American Negro Slavery A Modern Reader Second Edition 


Edited by ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College, and FRANK OTTO GATELL, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. The second edition of this popular book includes 
eleven of the best recent essays on slavery as well as a new introduction and a revised bib- 
liography. The collection reflects the current emphasis on the social history of the slave. 
New contributors include: Winthrop Jordan, Sterling Stuckey, Eugene Genovese, William 
Freehling, George Frederickson, David Brion Davis, Christopher Lasch, Robert Starobin, 
Carl Degler, Emory Thomas, and J. H. Plumb. 

1973 488 pp. cloth $9.50 paper $2.95 


The Slave Community 


Plantation Life in the Antebellum South 

By JOHN W. BLASSINGAME, Yale University. “The most important discussion of 
American slavery since Elkins. Thoughtful, original and sophisticated, Blassingame's chal- 
lenging analysis will influence historical scholarship for years to come."—Aucusr MEIER, 
Kent State University 

1972 (paper 1973) 272 pp. cloth $7.95 paper $2.95 


American Urban History 


An Interpretive Reader with Commentaries Second Edition 

Edited by ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, Jr., University of California, Santa Barbara. In- 
cluding eighteen essays new to the second edition, this volume illuminates critical periods 
and problems in American urban history. The book spans the period from the colonial 
era to the present, highlighting such topics as immigration, poverty, industry, politics, 
crime, the modern metropolis, and the suburbs. 

1978 675 pp. $5.95 


Reform in Detroit Hazens. Pingree and Urban Politics 


By MELVIN G. HOLLI, University of Illinois, Chicago Circle. "A perceptive study of 
Pingree, urban politics, and the progressive era. It is a valuable addition to the volumes 
already published in the Urban Life in America Series.”—James B. Crooks, The Journal 
of American History. (Urban Life in America Series) 

1978 288 pp. paper $2.50 


Italians in Chicago, 1880-1930 


A Stud» in Ethnic Mobility 

By HUMBERT S. NELLI, University of Kentucky. "An indispensable contribution to 
our understanding of how the assimilation process changed the immigrant, the city, and 
the nation. Policy makers and scholars alike are in his debt.”—Sociai Science Quarterly. 
(Urban Life in America Series) 

1970 (paper, 1973) 820 pp. cloth $8.50 paper $2.50 


The Plain People of Boston 1830-1860 


A Study in City Growth 

By PETER R. KNIGHTS, York University. "Peter Knights has written a little gem. By 
dint of his extraordinary scholarly energy he has uncovered unique information on geo- 
graphic and social mobility and thereby permanently raised the discussion of urbaniza- 


tion to a new higher and more realistic plane."—8S. B. Warner, University of Michigan. 
(Urban Life in America Series) 
1971 (paper, 1973) 224 pp. illus. cloth $7.95 paper $2.50 


Wy OXFORD Ww UNIVERSITY wa PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Early Man 


Prehistory and the Civilizations of the Ancient Near East 

By CHESTER G. STARR, University of Michigan. Early Man explores the earliest stages 
of human history through the Persian Empire. The account is deliberately selective in its 
coverage, but subjects such as Babylon in the days of King Hammurapi or the Persian 
Empire are treated in considerable depth to illustrate the characteristics of successive 
stages of human development. The abundant illustrations, many of which are in color, 
are carefully integrated with the text. Readings from ancient sources, a bibliography, and 
a pronouncing glossary are additional features. 

1973 175 pp. illus. cloth $8.95 paper $3.50 


The Ancient Greeks 


By CHESTER G. STARR. “Very useful survey of Greek History."—David G. Rice, 
Williams College. “A beautiful book! The illustrations are magnificent; the maps excel- 
lent; the text informative, interesting and clear.”—Thom M. Hendrickson, Cerritos Col. 
lege, California 

1971 240 pp. illus cloth $8.95 paper $3.50 


The Ancient Romans 


By CHESTER G. STARR. “[Starr] has achieved lucidity without excessive oversimplifica- 

tion. The problem confronting an ancient historian and the tentativeness of conclusions 

are emphasized—a feature uncommon in introductory books. As an initial exposure to 

Roman history for younger students this volume has few peers.”—Erich S. Gruen, 

American Historical Review 

1971 264 pp. illus. cloth $8.95 paper $8.50 
+ 


The Crusades 


By HANS EBERHARDT MAYER, University of Kiel; translated by JOHN GILLING- 
HAM, London School of Economics and Political Science. A scholarly and comprehensive 
history, this work won high praise in its original German edition. Dr. Mayer combines a 
narrative account of the Crusades with analysis of their cultural and political background 
and discussion of controversial issues. He questions some previously accepted interpreta- 
tions and presents a new treatment of such topics as the problem of Indulgence. 

1972 256 pp. 3 maps cloth $10.25 paper $3.95 


The Growth of American Politics 


A Modern Reader 

Volume I: Through Reconstruction Volume II: Since the Civil War 
Edited by FRANK OTTO GATELL, University of California, Los Angeles; PAUL 
GOODMAN, University of California, Davis; and ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College. 
“By far the best collection of essays on the history of American political behavior in 
existence."—Peyton McCrary, University of Minnesota. “A splendid selection of readings 
on politics, formal and informal."—Samuel F. Wells, Jr., The University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. A one-volume abridged edition, Realings in American Political His- 
tory, featuring twenty-three essays, is also available. (1972, 544 pp., paper $3.95) 

1972 Vol. I, 528 pp. Vol. II, 544 pp. cloth, $12.50 each paper, $3.95 each 


Wy OXFORD W UNIVERSITY ww PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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At your fingertips... 
an American Studies resource 
equalled only by the greatest 


libraries of the world! 
THE MICROBOOK LIBRARY OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


A definitive, 19,000-volume collection of early Americana 
fully cataloged, and including the revolutionary Biblioguide™ Index 


Now, through the economy of Microbook technology, the most significant of the writings 
that have recorded the history and defined the future of America are available to all college 
students and faculty regardless of the size or location of the institution. Not buried away 

in the stacks but instantly accessible in a single 30-drawer card catalog file. 

The Library of American Civilization covers morethan three centuries of printed materia] 
up to 1914. It includes the collected writings of distinguished Americans as well as many of 
their personal records. There are narratives of travel through the continent, standard biog- 
raphies, works of fiction, poetry, essays, speeches, collections of original.papers and docu- 
ments, and significant runs of more than sixty periodicals—a total of more than 6,500,000 
pages of material selected by 52 distinguished scholars in the field of American studies. 
Much of this work, until now, has been unavailable outside major centers of learning and 
large metropolitan libraries. 

The Library provides balanced coverage of every aspect of American history: political, 
economic, social, cultural, scientific and technological. It offers opportunity for study in 
areas other than “history” by showing the origins and developments of drama, art, econom- k 
ics, law and many other subjects. 


The Microbook System 
The Library of American Civilization is in Microbook form—a system that involves preci- 
sion photographic reproduction of entire libraries on 3" x 5" film cards, or fiche. Up to 
1,000 pages can be reproduced on a single card, although any book of more than 100 pages 
is on its own fiche for greater convenience. This principle of unitization permits the fiche 
to be stored, cataloged and circulated as one would a book. 

The Library comes complete with five sets of book-form Author, Title, and Subject 
Catalogs, ten sets of the same Catalogs in fiche form, and... 


The BIBLIOGUIDE™ Index 
The Biblioguide Index is one of the most remarkable access tools ever devised for library 
use. It indexes the entire collection under 565 topics or themes of interest to students of 
American history and related studies. Each theme is introduced by a headnote describing 
the range and scope of references to be found thereunder, followed by an average of 220 
citations of whole books, parts of books and relevant periodical literature. There are roughly 
125,000 references to help the user identify exactly the material he is seeking. Five book- 
form Biblioguide Indexes, and ten in fiche-form, accompany each Library. 

Catalog cards are available as an optional extra. 





Convenience, as with no other library 

A Microbook Desk Reader, which clearly projects the fiche 
image on an 814” x 12” screen in normal room light, is pro- 
vided at no additional cost with each Library. A lightweight 
Portareader is also available. This reader, with a bright 

7” x 10” screen, can be used in the library, in the dormitory, 
or in a professor’s office. 

So there you have it. A complete basic library for your 
American studies programs, at a price you can afford, fully 
cataloged and indexed and ready to use the day you receive it. 

For a free copy of the 20-page booklet, The Microbook 
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To: Library Resources Inc., Dept. K-19 
301 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send your booklet, The Microbook Library Series, 
containing information on the Library of American Civili- 
zation and other Microbook Libraries. 
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Library Series, containing information on the Library of Name 
American Civilization and other Microbook Libraries, please 
mail the coupon at the right. Title 


Institution or Organization 


Library Resources Inc. 


An ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Company 
301 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Address 


City... State. Zip Code 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION: 
AN URBAN PERSPECTIVE 


F. Roy Willis, University of California, Davis 


This comprehensive study of WesterniCivilization focuses on the 
achievements of the great cities of thé Western world and their 
directive force in shaping history. he text explores cities at the 
height of their creativity MY ns $ of Périol e b msterdam of Rem- 
brandt) as well as cities und Kun qu riences of profound im- 
portance for the deve Fo nt of g m hi ( oscow of Lenin and 
Stalin). In each city tud Mu iprobe id eply into economic 
and social ne um ent ca theory, and in- 


tellectual and À His mele d in detail are sev- 
eral cities tha ree NT figi (ed z Con sage or nen 
text. Jj je use of ea Ve quotations 
Airihi NY h of the city 

af a a h N 


ALG tributed. 
Amero EN Sana e 
À aterial. Y. l dE | ER — 
rer te he/fext hà an focus "chapters de bred. to Wider 
` Ais of general nes anm ent provide a | afäfive tions the N 
more speeialized city studies. The book Halters, covers material 
found in a more traditional textbook of Western civilizatiofr. 


An Instructor's Manual, written by the author, will be available 


Volume |: From the Rise of Athens through the 17th Century 
Volume Il: The 17th Century to the Contemporary Age 


Spring 1973 Paper 550 pages each volume est. 


For more information on this and other history texts, 
Call D. C. Heath toll free at: 


800-225-1388* 


*in Massachusetts call 1-800-842-1211. 


u D. C. Heath and Company, 125 Spring Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
la D. C. Heath Canada, Ltd., Suite 1408, 100 Adelaide Street, W., Toronto 110 Ontario 
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PORTRAIT OF A NATION 


Morton Borden, Otis L. Graham, Jr., 
Roderick W. Nash, and Richard E. Oglesby 
all of the University of California, Santa Barbara 


This two-volume survey of American history is an expanded ver- 
sion of the successful text, The American Profile, by the same 
authors. It is intended for one- and two-semester introductory 
courses in which one or more paperback supplements are used. 
The intention is to furnish the student with a brief, interpretive, and 
readable overview of America's past. Portrait of a Nation does not 
try. to-overwhelm the student with an excess of facts and dates; 
Râther, the book-gives- FOURS TRS development and direction 
o American history. 
Fay 1 973 Paper .. . 480 total pages 


| VOICES. OF. 


THE AMERICAN PAST: b 
: -READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


"Morton: Borden, University. of. California, Sant ‘Barbara 


sieht ed'with an eye, toward the unique and unusual, this collec- 

tion of 150 primary Söurces can be used effectively.with e basic 

text because of its chronglogical fram mework-Beginning with with a letter 

written by Christopher Columbus and ending with excerpts) from 

the Calley court-martial, the boakipresents many fresh, provoca- 

tive, and fascinating selections available in no other anthology. 
1972 Paper 372 pages 


THE AMERICAN PROFILE 


Morton Borden, Otis L. Graham, Jr., . 
Roderick W. Nash, and Richard E. Oglesby 
all of the University of California, Santa Barbara 


This brief, fast-paced and highly selective text surveys the major 
trends in American life, from the beginnings through the election 
of President Nixon. Its purpose is more to evoke questions than to 
answer them, more to excite interest in the subject and to stimu- 
late further reading than to cover topics in exhaustive detail. In- 
structor’s Manual by Eugene R. Fingerhut. 

1970 Paper 372 pages 
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* %* %& TEXTS BY THOMAS A. BAILEY, STANFORD UNIVERSITY x % x 
* x * NEW x * x 


PROBING AMERICA’S PAST: 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF MAJOR 
MYTHS AND MISCONCEPTIONS 


This unique and challenging work explores the more important 
myths, legends, misconceptions, misstatements, and misinterpre- 
tations of American history from the Norsemen to the present. 
Subheadings are cast in question form throughout to stimulate 
thought and involve the reader. The student who has mastered 
these 800 questions will have an in-depth knowledge of American 
history that probably could not be gained in any other way. Two- 
volume edition. 
Early 1973 Paper 850 total pages 


y he itness. Stand — the documénts behind th 
ficialdocuments. M 
Sing 73:: Paper: 1024 total pages P. 


THE AMERICAN PAGEANT: 


A HISTORY OF THE RERUBLIC, FOURTH EDITION 


The American Pageant is consistently one of the leading American 
history survey texts. The lively, colorful narrative is arranged chron- 
ologically around a political theme with interwoven diplomatic, 
military, economic, social, and cultural developments. This updated 
edition includes new material on the role of minority groups in 
American history, new maps and charts, updated bibliographies, 
many new illustrations, and 28 full-color reproductions of American 
paintings. Available in one-volume cloth edition or two-volume 
paper edition. Instructor’s Guide and Student Manual. 
1971 1068 total pages 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THESE AND OTHER HISTORY TEXTS, 
CALL D. C. HEATH TOLL FREE AT 800-225-1388.* 
*In Massachusetts call 1-800-842-1211. 


WAT D. C. Heath and Company, 125 Spring: Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
Vin D. C. Heath Canada, Ltd., Suite 1408, 100 Adelaide Street, W., Toronto 110 Ontario 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY 


EUROPE SINCE 1815 
3rd edition —Alternate Edition 
Gordon A. Craig 


Stanford University 


Professor Craig's highly respected text will appear in an alternate edition of four hundred 
forty pages. All photos maps and the highly regarded Craig observations have been retained. 
This edition will make the Craig scholarship, clarity of writing and interesting prose available 
for students of all levels. 

Available 3-15-73 / 440 pages / $7.00 paperbound 


EUROPE 1815-1914 3rd edition 
EUROPE SINCE 1917 3rd edition 
Gordon A. Craig 


Dr. Craig's best selling third edition is now available in paperback at $6.95. Four hundred 
pages each. 


THE MEDIEVAL FRENCH MONARCHY 
John Bell Henneman 
University of lowa 
Aspects of the monarchy in France from the mid-ninth century until the late fifteenth century. 
Eight selections are newly translated. Covers France during the entire medieval period. 
128 pages / $3.00 / Available Now 


REPRESENTATIVE MEDIEVAL INSTITUTIONS 
Thomas Bisson 
University of California, Berkeley 
A thorough coverage of medieval institutions, including England and the continent. 
128 pages / $3.00 / Available March 1973 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL: HIS LIFE AND TIMES 
Maxwell Schoenfeld 
Wisconsin State University, Eau Claire 
A lively introduction to the life and times of one of the illustrious men of the twentieth century. 
“A splendid survey of Churchill, his experiences and his place in history." 
| 240 pages / $3.00 / Available Now 


MAN IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
Vern Bullough 
San Fernando Valley State College 
A short, well-written survey of Western Civilization. Intellectual and cultural contributions are 
stressed but not to the point of ignoring the political events. A well-balanced approach to the 
study of western civilization for the non-majors course. 
476 pages / $6.25 / Available Now 


CO 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 
901 North Elm Street 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 
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USA: AN AMERICAN RECORD 


Paul Goodman 
University of California, Davis 
Frank Otto Gatell 
University of California, Los Angeles 
"An American Record is the most interesting and readable new American History survey text 
to be published in the past five years." The price of $4.00 per volume makes An American Rec- 


ord the best value in the college market today. Your students will like the price, and you will 
like the scholarship. 


Volume 1—389 pages / Volume II—419 pages 


THE TRUMAN ERA: 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF POST WAR AMERICA 
J. Joseph Huthmacher 
University of Delaware 


The only readings book encompassing the Truman years as a whole, including both foreign and 
domestic developments. Conservative, liberal, and New Left writers are all presented—the 
only source that covers the period in total. 


November 1972 / $2.95 / 128 pages paperbound 


McCARTHYISM 
Thomas C. Reeves 
University of Wisconsin, Parkside 
McCarthyism is examined as it related to Senator Joe McCarthy, as it was part of a political 
movement, and as it was connected with mass movements. A provocative introduction and 
useful bibliography are included. 
December 1972 / $3.00 / 144 pages 


DESTROY TO CREATE: INTERACTION WITH THE NATURAL 
ENVIRONMENT IN THE BUILDING OF AMERICA 
Duke Fredrick 
William Howenstine 
June Sochen 
Northeastern illinois University 


Organized chronologically and thematically, this anthology begins with early explorers and 
proceeds to provide examples throughout our history of how American writers and politicians 
wrote upon and reacted to the changing natural landscape. 


November 1972 / $5.50 / 300 pages 








CO 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 
901 North Elm Street 
Hinsdale, lilinois 60521 


WORLD CIVILIZATION 
AND 


WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


THE SHAPING OF THE MODERN WORLD 
Ludwig Schaefer 
Daniel Resnik 


Carnegie-Mellon University 


Dr. Schaefer and Dr. Resnik have added new chapters dealjng with China, India, and Japan to 
their best selling SHAPING OF THE WESTERN WORLD. The course of world history is explored 
and explained through the use of primary materials, interpetative essays, and a clear, concise 
narrative. The text is profusely illustrated; inciuded are time-lines and maps which broaden the 
impact of the text. In this period of student apathy the Schaefer/Resnik texts have been ac- 
claimed unanimously by users as the most interesting and teachable of the texts available today. 
If you are looking for a refreshing approach to history that will interest and hold your students, 
please request a sample copy of the Schaefer/Resnik texts. Write Bill Knowles, Dryden Press, 
901 N. Elm, Hinsdale, Illinois 60521. 


READINGS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


James L. Dodson 
Los Angeles Valley College 
A new, exciting readings book which includes selections from Herodotus 
to Alvin Toffler, all chosen for their appeal to the student. Extensive pos- 
itive student review before publication. 
Just Published / $5.95 / 400 pages / paperbound 


THE LATIN AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 


Jay Kinsbruner 
Queens College 
A short survey of independence movements in Latin America, particularly 
as they related to Europe. "Dr. Kinsbruner has prepared an eminently 
readable volume that will broaden the scope of any Western Civilization 
or World Civilization course." 
12-15-72 / $3.00 / 200 pages 


GO 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 
901 North Elm Street 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 
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WORLD CIVILIZATION 
AND 
WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR $7.95 
Stewart Easton 


THE WESTERN HERITAGE: 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
Hardbound 1090 pages 


THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST: EARLIEST TIMES TO 1500 
Hardbound, 791 pages 


Both of these texts represent the best in textbook production. Included are numerous four color 
plates, excellent maps, and highly acclaimed time lines to aid the student. Dr. Easton's highly 
readable and interesting prose establishes this as the text book bargain of the year. At $7.95 
your students will recognize your concern for their pocketbook and appreciate being assigned a 
textbook they will want to keep. For your free sample write: Bill Knowles, Dryden Press, 901 
N. Elm, Hinsdale, Illinois 60521. 


The student guide will be made available free to students for all adoptions over two hundred 
copies. 















VOICES OF REVOLUTION: REBELS AND RHETORIC 
Thomas Hachey 


Ralph Weber 
Both of Marquette University 






The impact of numerous revolutionaries is explored through the use of 
primary sources, pictures, and interpretative material. Contributors in- 
clude: Robespierre, Proudhon, Marx, Tolstoy, Emmeline Pankhorst, 
Lenin, Leon Trotsky, Thomas Jefferson, Eugene Debs, Emma Goldman, 
Malcolm X, Gandhi, Ho Chi Minh, Mao Tse-Tung, Fidel Castro, Ernest Che 
Guevara, and others. 


November 1972 / $4.95 / 300 pages paperbound 








op 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 
901 North Elm Street 
Hinsdale, linois 60521 


Historyis a struggle 
between those who 


| E H care enough to do 
( | ON something, and 
i those who don't 
4 care enough to care. 


Rothman-Rothman 


On their own: The poor in modern America 

Treating the history of the poor and poverty in modern Americanotonly from 
the point of view of the general public and the policy makers, but from the vant- 
age point of the poor themselves, this book includes an extens ve introductory 
essay interpreting the history of poverty from the colonial period to the present. 
Paperbound, 260 pp, illus (1972) $2.95 


McGiffert-Skotheim 
Skotheim-McGiffert 


American social thought: Sources and interpretations 
Volume |: Colonial Beginnings to the Civil War 
Volume Il: Since the Civil War 
These articles introduce the student to the work that is being done on several 
fronts in American intellectual history, and reflect both the consensus on the 
importance of the history of social thought and the varying definitions, mater- 
ials, and approaches to it. 
Volume | (McGiffert-Skotheim): Paperbound, 430 pp (1972) $4.95 
Volume II (Skotheim-McGiffert): Paperbound, 515 pp (1972) $5.50 


Polenberg 


Radicalism and reform in the New Deal 

A collection of essays exploring some of the ways in which reformers viewed 
therelationship between special interests and the general interest. These es- 
says consider problems arising from the conflict between liber-y and security, 
andillustrate assumptions upon which radicalism rested during the Depression. 
Paperbound, 188 pp (1972) $2.95 


Tillinghast 


The specious past: Historians and others 

Dealing with the questions of whether history is useful, and if s2, to whom, 
thisbook examines the assumptions historians have been making in studying 
the human, and in particular, the western past. Paperbound, 198 pp (1972) $2.75 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. EXCELLENCE 


Reading, Massachusetts 0°867 


Addison-Wesley A ue SIGN OF 
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NEW reflections on 
: European history 
from HARPER & HOW 





MODERN EUROPE 
Peter Gay and R. K. Webb 


Superb writing by two of America's most distinguished historians is a 
prominent feature of this broadly conceived and cohesive historv of 
Europe since the Renaissance. Àn extensive introductory essay reviews 
the legacy of the ancient and medieval world, and a long epilogue ceals 
with postwar Europe. Cultural and intellectual history is emphasized 
throughout, while the traditional fields of politics, the economy, and 
diplomacy are treated fully and with close attention to recent historiog- 
raphy, which is also highlighted in judiciously selected lists of readings. 
To challenge student thought, the book offers definite judgments (and 
some personal asides) about specific events. Combining narrative and 
analysis, its expository logic clarifies the entire sweep of modern Euro- 
pean history. Europe is viewed as a whole, and events in different 
countries are compared, not merely outlined as a series of parallel 
developments. The discussion of Russia and Eastern Europe is unusually 
comprehensive. There are,extensive, well-designed two-color maps, a 
number of which are accompanied by essays. Available in one or two 
volumes. Complete work: Tentative: 1,152 pp.; $12.95: cloth. Two- 
volume edition—Vol. I: Modern Europe to 1815; Vol. II Modern Europe 
Since 1815: Each— T'entative: 576 pp.; $6.95: paper. Vol. I ready January, 
1978. Vol. II and the one-volume edition ready March, 1973. Instructor's 
Manual. 


Please turn the page for more 
announcements from Harper & Row. 
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NEW reflections on 








THE URBAN WILDERNESS: A History of the American City 


Sam Bass Warner, Jr. 


Using the past to illuminate the present, this book focuses on the origins of major 
social and economic problems in urban America. From its discussion of the planning 
of the early New England towns to the development of the modern bureaucratized, 
fragmented, automobile-choked metropolis, the book offers readers a perspective for 
understanding the current urban situation and points the way to genuine change. 
116 pictures of exceptional historical interest document major cities, such as New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, urban transportation, and planned housing. 416 pp.; 
$4.95: paper; $12.50: cloth. Paper edition ready April, 1973; Cloth edition ready 
November, 1972. 


THE AMERICAN NATION 
A History of the United States, Second Edition 
John A. Garraty 


Acclaimed for its authoritative scholarship, inspired use of the biographical ap- 
proach, lively and dramatic narration, and integration of text and illustrations, THE 
AMERICAN NATION is a history of America from its discovery to the present. 
Based on the latest research, the book focuses on themes in American history that 
lend clarity and perspective to social and economic issues today. Available in one or 
two volumes, the Second Edition features important aspects of black history includ- 
ing early attitudes toward Africans, treatment of blacks in the American colonies, 
and militancy among Negroes; urbanization and its consequences; reassessment of 
Puritanism, causes of the Revolution, Jackson’s “Bank War,” social attitude and 
role of ethnic groups; and six four-color portfolios, including one on the African 
heritage and one on twentieth-century art. Vol. I: To 1877—528 pp.; $6.95: paper. 
Vol. II: Since 1865—503 pp.; $6.95: paper. Complete Work—999 pp.; $12.95: cloth. 
1971. Instructor's Manual. Study Guide by John B. Duff and John A. Garraty: Vol. I— 
128 pp., $2.25; Vol. II—141 pp., $2.25; Complete Work—261 pp., $3.95. 


HISTORICAL VIEWPOINTS 
Notable Articles from American Heritage 
John A. Garraty, Editor 


Significant, authoritative, and intellectually satisfying, these 48 articles cover a wide 
variety of topics from the precolonial era to the present. Available in one volume or 
two. Vol. I: To 1877—320 pp.; $3.95: paper. Vol. II: Since 1865—352 pp.; $3.95: 
paper. Complete Work—634 pp.; $6.95: paper. 1970. 
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FROM THESE BEGINNINGS 
A Biographical Approach to 
American History 


Roderick Nash 


Here is a completely new approach to the teaching of American history 
at the survey level —one which rests on the assumption that history is 
more meaningful when it is related to particular individuals. In telling 
this nation's story, the author employs the life-and-times approach of 
the biographer, reviewing national events in an effort to show what his- 
torical environment each individual faced. Viewed from the perspective 
of actual persons (the chapters concern Christopher Columbus, John 
Winthrop, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Jim Bridger, Frederick 
Douglass, Mark Twain, Jane Addams, Gifford Pinchot, Henry Ford, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Neil Armstrong, and Bob Dylan) subjects such 
as the American Revolution, slavery, the frontier, industrialization, con- 
servation, space exploration, and the state of the American mind, 
economy, and government leap into sharp focus. Within this biographical 
format the broad scope of American history based on the most sophisti- 
cated current scholarship is viewed. This is a text calculated to make the 
past come alive and generate interest even among poorly motivated 
‚students. Tentative: 512 pp.; $6.95: paper. February, 1973. Instructors 
Manual. 


Please turn the page for more 
announcements from Harper & Row. 
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HARPER & HOW focuses on 


Hispanic America... 


PROBLEMS IN LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 
The Modern Period 
Joseph S. Tulchin, Editor 


A problems book for courses in Latin American history since independence, this 
volume treats most of the major issues in contemporary Latin America, often in 
novel or controversial ways. Interdisciplinary in approach, the book draws on pri- 
mary and secondary source materials and combines chronological history with 
analytieal materials. Several of the contributors are Latin American scholars who 
provide fresh perspectives. Issues such as the consequences of independence, U.S.. 
Latin American conflict, export economics, militarism, slavery, revolutionary ideology, 
liberalism vs. conservatism, and the populist regimes of Perón and Vargas are dis- 
cussed. Tentative: 448 pp.; $5.95: paper. January, 1973. 


... and offers a truly 
global history 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
John A. Garraty and Peter Gay, Editors 


“The best world history available, certainly the most readable.” —J. H. Plumb 
Authors: René Albrecht-Carrié, Herman Ausubel, A. Doak Barnett, Jacques Barzun, 
Elias Bickerman, Hans Bielenstein, Shepard B. Clough, Gerson Cohen, Robert D. 
Cross, Ainslie Embree, Rhodes Fairbridge, John A. Garraty, Nina Garsoian, Peter 
Gay, J. Mason Gentzler, Henry F. Graff, Lewis U. Hanke, Richard Hofstadter, 
Graham W. Irwin, Charles Issawi, Edward P. Lanning, William E. Leuchtenburg, 
Maan Madina, John A. Moore, Richard B. Morris, John H. Mundy, Ernest Nagel, 
Peter A. Pardue, Orest Ranum, Eugene F. Rice, Henry L. Roberts, James P. Shenton, 
Jacob Smit, Morton Smith, Fritz Stern, Alden Vaughan, Immanuel Wallerstein, 
Herschel Webb, Robert K. Webb, and Lodewyk Woltjer/Available in one volume 
or three. Three-volume edition—Vol. I: The World to 1500; Vol. II: Toward 
Modernity (from 1500 to the end of the 18th century); Vol. III: The Modern 
World: Y: 500 pp.; I: 308 pp.; III: 412 pp.; $5.50 each: paper. Complete work: 
1,257 pp.; $20. May, 1972. 


rai HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 
EN 10 East 53d Street, New York, New York 10022 


1817 
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The Fall and Rise of Western Civ 


You know. It’s been falling 
out of favor for years. All those 
facts don’t seem to mean 
much anymore. 

So we've done some chang- 
ing. In THE WAY OF THE WEST. 
A thematic treatment replaces 
the strict chronology of past 
texts. Real people stand out 
more than battles and dates. 
“True facts" give way to indi- 
vidual interpretation and true 
student inquiry. Prehistory is 
given extended coverage. Mate- 
rials that seemed far from rele- 
vant now become a dialogue 
between reader and writer 
about the past and future shape 
of human society. 


XEROX 


THE WAY OF THE WEST. 
The book that raises Western 
Civ to the stature it deserves. 
Brand new. In two paperbacks 
or three. 

By Arthur Slavin, Professor 
of History at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Xerox College 
Publishing 


191 Spring Street, Lexington, 
Mass. 02173. Address requests 
for examination copies to the 
Department of Marketing 
Services. 


XEROX 1s a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 


TOMORROW 
THE WORLDI 


a NEW global history for ycur students — 


The Origins of Tomorrow: 


Readings in Global History — in 2 volumes 
Edited by Lester H. Brune, Bradley University 


Each chapter in this combination textbook/reader is an original 
contribution by an authority on the Middle East, Africa, India and 
Southeast Asia, East Asia, Mexico and Latin America, or Western 
Civilization. An exploration of these civilizations uncovers differing 
attitudes toward religion and philosophy, social organizations, eco- 
nomic institutions, legal and governmental forms, artistic endeavors, 
and scientific studies. Primary source selections, translated into 
modern usage, illustrate important men and ideas. All material has 
been thoroughly class-tested. 1973, paperbound, est. 500 pp. each 
volume 


Volume I: To the Sixteenth Century 


Volume | acquaints the student with the variety of relatively isolated 
civilizations established prior to the era of Western exploration. 
Primary source selections focus on Tu Fu, Kalidasa, Abu Nuwas, 
Plato, Aquinas, Inca poets, and African art. 


Volume Il: Since the Sixteenth Century 


This volume shows how Western Civilization grew to influence all 
world regions between 1500 and 1900. Selections from Descartes, 
Newton, Bacon, etc. encourage class discussion. 

“No book sets as its goal global history to the extent that this ms. 
does, nor will one find the variety and currency that it brings to stu- 
dents." — John R. Dahl, The University of Illinois, pre-publication 
comment 


Available early 1973 from 
HOLBROOK PRESS, INC. 


Advertising Department, Attn: JD-11 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 02210 


a subsidiary of Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
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World War Il 
Began on 
November 8, 


1923 The tragedy of the Second World 


War, Nazism, and the death camps can be directly traced 
to the seriocomic putsch at the Munich Beer Hall in 1923. 
Now the events leading up to it, the day itself, and the after- 
math are vividly told in this minute-by-minute, ‘‘massive and 
detailed account of the young Hitler's revolutionary activi- 
ties.’’—Publishers Weekly 


Cloth, $19.50; Limited Paperback Edition, $8.95. 
A Main Selection of The History Book Club. 


Hitler.. the 


Beer Hall Putsch «= », Harold J. Gordon, Jr. 











PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


We think history is 

much more than cold facts. 
That's why we believe 

in books like these. 


Barbour— WESTERN MAN AND ENVIRONMENTAL ETHICS 

In the face of the growing environmental crisis, this collection of readings 
makes an urgent search of sources for ecological ethics with the hope of discover- 
ing new attitudes necessary for survival. The readings probe everything from 
American history, poetry and literature, to city planning and computer models. 
Available Oct. 1972 


Kerr—THE POLITICS OF MORAL BEHAVIOR: PROHIBITION AND 
DRUG ABUSE 

Two issues of broad significance to our democratic political system are brought 

together in these readings: the divisive episode of prohibition and the current 

controversy on drugs. This book shows the complexity of these cultural issues, 

and the difficulty of dealing with them in a humane way. Available Nov.1972 


Risjord —FORGING THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, 1760-1815 

Written in a fast-paced narrative, and filled with a wealth of factual detail, 
this book also gives the reader a feeling for what America was like in its 
formative years by opening with a semi-fictionalized account of American society 
in 1760. Available Nov. 1972 


Decker-Seager —AMERICA'S MAJOR WARS: CRUSADERS, CRITICS 
AND SCHOLARS Vol. I—1775-1865 Vol. II—1898-1971 

All the conflict, all the compromise of America's military history are exposed 

in two volumes of readings. Volume I covers The American Revolution, The 

War of 1812, The Mexican War, and The Civil War. Volume II, TheSpanish- 

American-Philippine War, World Wars I and II, and the Cold War. Available 

Jan. 1973 


Paterson —CONTAINMENT AND THE COLD WAR: AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY SINCE 1945 

Henry Kissinger, Dean Acheson, Walter Lippman, John Foster Dulles, and 

Dean Rusk are some of the contributors to this selection of readings reviewing, 

in chronological order, the formulation of containment, and the ensuing debates. 

Available Jan. 1973 


Addison-Wesley 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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“The four great peasant revolts (or wars) in Russia inthe 17th and 18th 
centuries were events of paramount importance for the historical develop- 
ment of the country. ... Yet there is no comprehensive and reliable account 
of the four revolts in any language. Even in Russian there is no book that is 
truly satisfactory. ... Paul Avrich's book is, therefore, the first and only 
comprehensive account of a very important—and timely—subject. ... It 
would seem to me that Avrich's book will be eagerly read in a great many 
different college courses (history, rural sociology, politics and psychology 
of development and modernization, revolutions and rebellions, agrarian 
problems, etc.).” -—Marc Raeff, Professor of History, Columbia University 


"Mr. Avrich not only succeeds in telling a complex and exciting story with 
admirable lucidity, but also analyzes in depth the significance of the upris- 
ings.... What makes this thoughtful volume particularly valuable is the 
fact that we have so few good English studies in Russian social history for 
the period Mr. Avrich has examined." 

—Abraham Ascher, Professor of History, Brooklyn College 


The rebellions discussed are those of Ivan Bolotnikov (1606-1607); Stenka 
Razin (1670-1671); Kondrati Bulavin (1701-1708); and Emelian Pugachev 
(1773-1774). 


Paul Avrich is professor of Russian History at Queens College in New York. 


320 pp/LC 72-79444/bibliog./notes/index/illus. $10.00 
The Origins of What Marx Really Said Russia 
Bolshevism H. B. ACTON Between Reform 
THEODORE DAN Paper $1.95 and Revolution 
Preface by Leonard Shapiro BERNARD PARES 


Paper $3.95 Paper $2.45 


Examination copies are available when requested on academic letterhead. 
Write Dept. 310 


Schocken Books 


200 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10016 
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WESTERN PERSPECTIVES 

A Concise History of Civilization 

T. Walter Wallbank/Alastair M. Taylor, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario/ 
Nels M. Bailkey, Tulane University 

© 1973, approx. 544 pages, illustrated, softbound $6.95 (tent.) 


Also from Wallbank and Taylor: 


CIVILIZATION PAST AND PRESENT Fourth Edition, Single Volume 
CIVILIZATION PAST AND PRESENT Sixth Edition, Volumes 1 and 2 
CIVILIZATION PAST AND PRESENT Three-Volume, Sixth Edition 
CIVILIZATION PAST AND PRESENT From Prehistory to 1650 
CIVILIZATION PAST AND PRESENT From 1650 to the Present 
Study Guides and Test Items are available. 


LIKE IT WAS/LIKE IT IS 

People and Issues in the Western World 

Edited by Knox Mellon, Jr., Immaculate Heart College 
Miriam U. Chrisman, University of Massachusetts 
Single Volume 

© 1972, 584 pages, illustrated, softbound $4.95 

Two Volume 

Vol. i: Prehistory Through the Reformation 

©.1972, 256 pages, illustrated, softbound $2.95 

Vol. 11: The Seventeenth Century Through World War H and Beyond 
© 1972, 288 pages, illustrated, softbound $2.95 


The Scott, Foresman World Civilization Series 
Editor: William H. McNeill, The University of Chicago 


GREECE AND ROME 750 B.C.—565 A.D. 

Andrew Robert Burn, University of Glasgow 

With J. M. B. Edwards 

Q 1970, 216 pages, illustrated, hardbound $6.00, softbound $3.10 


EUROPE'S MIDDLE AGES 565—1500 A.D. 
Karl F. Morrison, The University of Chicago 
© 1970, 177 pages, illustrated, hardbound $6.00, softbound $3.10 


EARLY MODERN EUROPE 1500—1789 
John 8. Wolf, University of Illinois, Chicago 
© 1972, 237 pages, illustrated, softbound $3.25 


MODERN EUROPE 1789—1914 
Peter N. Stearns, Rutgers, The State University 
© 1969, 237 pages, illustrated, hardbound $6.00, softbound $3.10 


THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 1914—Present 
William H. McNeill, The University of Chicago 
© 1967, 192 pages, illustrated, hardbound $6.00, softbound $3.10 


For further information write to 
James Shorr, Advertising Department 
Scott, Foresman College Division 
1900 East Lake Avenue 

Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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New Delta 
paperbacks 


Illustration from 


WITHOUT MARX OR JESUS 


WITHOUT MARX OR JESUS Jean-François Revel 


The best-selling book which explores the theory that global revolution is 
possible and that the only society capable of cradling so great an upheaval 
is the U.S.A. $2.65 


THE RADICAL ALTERNATIVE Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber 


A brilliant Frenchman explores the question of how to use science, tech- 
nology and economics to insure human freedoms—when the tendency 
seems to be just the reverse. $2.45 


AMERICA, INC. Morton Mintz and Jerry S. Cohen 


A frightening exposé which shows how two hundred giant corporations, in 
league. with great banks, really own.and operate the United States. $2.95 


DON'T SHOOT—WE ARE YOUR CHILDREN J. Anthony Lukas 


À Pulitzer Prize winning New York Times reporter presents ten moving, 
shocking portraits of young Americans that shed light on the youth revolu- 
tion that is rocking the country. Dell paperback $1.25; Delta paperback 
$2.95 


THE NEW SOCIALIST REVOLUTION Michael Lerner 


A thoughtful analysis of American society and the strategy needed to build 
a socialist revolution are presented in this book which serves both as a guide 
through the problems of America and as a handbook for their solution. 
A Delta Original $2.95 (Delacorte Press hardbound edition $7.95) 


MARXISM AND HUMAN LIBERATION Georg Lukács 

Edited, with an introduction, by E. San Juan, Jr. 

An outstanding collection of essays on art, culture, and politics by the fore- 
most Marxist philosopher of the twentieth century. A Delta Original $2.95 


N DELT A BOOKS Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 


1 Dag Hammarskjöld Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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EUROPEAN 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE IN THE 20th CENTURY 
David E. Sumler, University of Illinois 


A series of interpretive essays emphasizing questions of historizal controversy and 
issues relevant to contemporary politics and society. Examines ‘he social and intel- 
lectual as well as the political impact of major events and forces of 20th century Europe. 


THE MEDIEVAL WEST, 400-1450: 
A PREINDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION 


READY IN EARLY SPRING 


David Nicholas, University of Nebraska 


A commonsensical survey of political, institutional, intellectual and religious aspects 
of the period with an emphasis on social and economic developments, Attempts to 
grasp the inner dynamics and infinite variation of medieval society. 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL EXPLANATIONS: 
A STRATEGY FOR GROUNDED INQUIRY 
Gene Wise, Case Western Reserve University 


Begins with fundamental questions and establishes basic foundations for a whole field 
of historiography-intellectual studies. Probes the conventional ' climate of opinion" 
concept of ideas while they are in process. Case studies illustrate the methods 
suggested. 


AN INTERPRETIVE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, Revised Edition 
Wayne S. Cole, University of Maryland 


This successful text has been updated, shortened, and revised to incorporate recent 
findings and interpretations. Still distinguished by the interpretive approach, brevity, 
clarity, balance and the introduction of leading scholars. 


For examiration copies, please write on departmental stationery 
indicating course title and text presently used. 


THE DORSEY PRESS HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 60430 
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A new division of Franklin Watts, Including New Viewpoints books; 85 backlist d 
titles purchased from the college division of Quadrangle Books, and 40 Fontana 
Paperbacks being distributed for William Collins Sons & Co., Ltd. This is what 


FONIANR PAPERBACKS 


you can look forward to for spring: 


NEW NIEWPOINTS 
Sing VB 


OLD AGE IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 
by Zena Blau 

Profoundly poignant, but stiti unsolved, 
the problem of old age finally gets 
some meaningful answers and work- 
able solutions. 

January 15 320 pp. 

$8.95 cloth; $2.95 paper 


THE SOVEREIGN STATES 

1775-1783 

by Jackson Turner Main 

How the disparate elements called the 
Thirteen Colonies emerged as one 
nation called the United States, 
January 30 448 pp. 

$8.95 cloth; $3.95 paper 


SARTRE 

by Marjorie Grene 

Sartre the philosopher, the writer, the 
phenomenologist, the Marxist—each 
face of Sartre Is carefully studied In 
this Incisive book. 

February 12 352 pp. 

$8.95 cloth; $2.95 paper 


SOCIAL WORK 

The Unloved Profession 
by Willard C. Richan and 
Allan R. Mendelsohn 


Examining the tragedy of too often 
uncaring social workers, each author 
presents his divergent remedy to save 
the profession. 

February 12 256 pp. 

$7.95 cioth; $2.95 paper 


THE GREAT NIXON TURNABOUT 
America's New Forelgn Policy 

in the Post-Liberal Era 

Edited by Lloyd C. Gardner 

An important collection of articles 
which dissect the new Nixon foreign 
policy and explain why he is the right 
man to end a wrong Cold War. 
February 26 384 pp. $2.95 paper 


AN END TO HIERARCHY! 

AN END TO COMPETITION! 

by Frederick C. Thayer 

A blueprint for a new era of openness 
and interdependence, without “supe- 
rior-subordinate" relationships and 
damaging competition in business. 
February 26 380 pp. 

$7.95 cloth; $2.95 paper 


THE VICTORIAN REVOLUTION 
Government and Soclety in 
Victoria's Britain 

Edited by Peter Stansky 


Twelve scholarly articles which focus 
on the subtle revolution that took 
place behind the façade of the stately 
Victorian monarchy. 

March 15 416 pp. $2.95 paper 


WORLD AGRICULTURE IN DISARRAY 
by D. Gale Johnson 


March 10 304 pp. 
$3.75 (large size 


FONTANA ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF EUROPE 

Volume I 

The Middle Ages 

Already published 389 pp. 
Volume Ill 

The Industrial Revolution 
February 20 624 pp. $3.75 
Volume IV 


$3.75 


The Emergence of Industrial Societies 


Part! February 20 368 pp. $3.75 
Part Il February 20 480 pp. $3.75 





THE LIGHT OF REASON 
Edited by Martin Hollis 
May 1 256 pp. $2.95 


A GUIDE TO BRITISH MORALISTS 
Edited by D. H. Monro 
February 18 374 pp. $2.75 


DE TOCQUEVILLE 
by Hugh Brogan 
February 20 96 pp. $1.50 


Two novels of Africa by Africans 


MANY THING YOU NO 
UNDERSTAND 

by Adaora Lily Ulasi 
March 20 $1.25 


THE VOICE 
by Gabriel Okara 
March 20 $1.25 





Announang 


NEW 
NEWPONTS 


Complete catalog available. 


NEW NIEWPOINTS 


A Division of Franklin Watts, Inc. 


845 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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New fr 
Columbia 


AID TO RUSSIA 1941-1946 

Strategy, Diplomacy, the Origins of the Cold War 
GEORGE C. HERRING, JR. 

A re-examination of the evolution of American policies for 
lend-lease and aid for Russian reconstruction within the 
context of the formation, development, and subsequent 
breakdown of the wartime alliance between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Contemporary American History Series $12.50 


HISTORY OF PORTUGAL: 
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WILLIAM J. BOUWSMA 


ALTHOUGH EUROPEAN HISTORIANS have increasingly recognized the im- 
pact of large-scale change or significant events on human culture, they have 
paid little attention to the importance of the less dramatic aspects of social 
experience for shaping the attitudes of men. The result has been, for most 
of us, a schism between social and intellectual history that has impover- 
ished both. As Frederic C. Lane has reminded us, the routine tasks of 
daily life are likely to impress those engaged in them with a profound sense 
of what the world and especially men are like and to produce patterns of ex- 
pectation and systems of value—dimensions of culture in its larger mean- 
ing. Eventually these impressions are likely to find explicit formula- 
tion in philosophy, science, theology, and literature and the other arts—in 
culture in a narrower sense. But since the work by which men support 
their needs tends, particularly in the modern world, to be highly differenti- 
ated, it is difficult to treat the relation of work to culture in general terms. 
'To get at this relationship, the historian must examine the experience of 
particular occupational groups that have held a position of strategic im- 
portance both in movements central to their social.universe and in the 
articulation of its vision of the human condition. The rise and develop- 
ment of groups of this kind, especially where they have not previously 
. been prominent, gives the historian an opportunity, unique in its con- 
creteness, to study the sources and the nature of social change. In addition 
such groups may be especially useful for identifying the sources in social 
experience of fundamental shifts in attitudes and values. Scientists and 
technologists invite this kind of study in our own time. So, for early 
modern Europe, do lawyers. 
In view of the attention recently directed to social history, it is remark- 


This article, presented in an earlier form at the annual luncheon meeting of the Modern 
European History Section of the American Historical Association, New York, December 29. 
1971, owes much to the critical reading of my colleagues Gerard E. Caspary, Thomas G. Barnes, 
and John T. Noonan, Jr; the latter two are themselves lawyers as well as historians. I am 
particularly grateful to Mr. Thomas H. Reynolds, associate director of the Law School Library 
at Berkeley, for help in illustrating this article. 

1 Frederic C. Lane, Venice and History (Baltimore, 1966), 427-28. 
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able that so little study of occupational groups has been dene. One reason, 
I take it, is the tendency of many social historians to rely for most purposes 
on the categories of social class, which, though only imperfectly related to 
occupational differences, can usually be made to absorb them. From this 
standpoint occupations are interesting chiefly because they help in the 
assignment of individuals to their appropriate classes, and small attention 
is given to the often rather different functions of men who are seen as 
members of the same class, or to the possibility of contrasting perceptions 
of life arising out of the quite different ways men spend their working 
days. Lawyers can doubtless be generally identified with the middle-class 
or some rank above it, though precision on this matter has often proved 
difficult: in societies sensitive to social gradation, men of the law regularly 
presented problems, a fact that might well alert us to their special signifi- 
cance. But the mind of a lawyer was also shaped by a prafessional experi- 
ence that made him rather different from most merckants or landed 
gentlemen. 

A second obstacle to the fruitful study of occupations has been our tend- 
ency to leave them to specialists concerned primarily with disciplines 
abstracted from their human and social meaning. Thus we have histories of 
theology but few of theologians, with the result that theology presents 
itself chiefly as an evolving set of disembcdied ideas rather than as a 
response to human needs perceived through some kind of experience with 
life. We have histories of science but few of scientists considered as a 
group, and histories of law—indeed great classics on this formidable sub- 
ject—but very little on lawyers as a profession characterized by a certain 
social role and a particular perspective on life and the world. What we 
have is useful and often admirable; we need not go all the way with Christo- 
pher Hill’s somewhat imperial assertion that “it is tim2 to take legal 
history out of the hands of the lawyers, as religious history has been taken 
away from the theologians, and to relate both to social development.” 
Yet the general point is valid enough, even though—as revealed by recent 
works of Gilmore and Martines for Italy, of Franklin, Kelley, and Hup- 
pert for France, and, among others, of Thorne, Pocock, and Little for 
England—a broader interest in lawyers and their activity is now stirring.* 


2See George Rudé, Hanoverian London, 1714-1808 (Berkeley, 1971), 37. Rudé finds the oc- 
cupational surveys of England by Gregory King (1696) and Patrick Colquhoun (1805) less instruc- 
tive than Defoe’s classification of Englishmen according to wealth (1709); but as a result 
lawyers, as a distinct group, largely disappear from Rudé’s picture of London society. 

8 Christopher Hill, Puritanism and Revolution: The English Revolution of the Seventeenth 
Century (New York, 1964), 28. See also the stimulating remarks of Barbara J. Shapiro, “Law 
and Science in Seventeenth Century England,” Stanford Law Review, 21 (1969): 728. 

4Myron P. Gilmore, Humanists and Jurists: Six Studies in the Rencissance (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1963); Lauro Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft in Renaissance Florenze (Princeton, 1968); 
Julian Franklin, Jean Bodin and the Sixteenth Century Revolution in the Methodology of Law 
and History (New York, 1963); Donald R. Kelley, Foundations of Moderr Historical Scholar- 
ship: Language, Law, and History in the French Renaissance (New York, 1970); George Hup- 
pert, The Idea of Perfect History: Historical Erudition and Historical PFilosophy in Renais- 
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This article is concerned to call attention to some of the larger possibili- 
ties in the subject and thus to the need for further work that, with 
proper respect for differences among societies and legal traditions, will 
permit a higher level of generalization. 

The history of lawyers is peculiarly adapted to display connections among 
various dimensions of human activity, but it also bears on fundamental 
controversies about the nature of the law itself. In the long history of 
speculation on the law, lawyers of the Renaissance were the first theorists 
‚since the Sophists to argue that legal systems should not be required to 
reflect the will of God in any direct way or to mediate between eternal 
reason and the practical needs of men; the law functions best, some 
Renaissance -lawyers maintained, as a response to the concrete needs 
of particular societies and in fact can be shown to have evolved in this way.® 
Ever since the Renaissance, men have divided over this issue or, like Sir 
Edward Coke, uneasily straddled it; and the same disagreement, or at any 
rate the profound psychological differences it may be taken to represent, 
underlies much contemporary dispute about the law, perhaps including 
recent debate over strict construction. A more comprehensive study of the 
historical relations between law and social experience might also con- 
tribute something to this perennial issue; our subject may thus have some 
practical importance. 


THE LEGAL PROFESSION of early modern Europe was a somewhat diverse 
body, and I shall define it rather loosely to include all those who supplied 
legal or quasi-legal services. At its highest and most broadly influential 
level of eminence it included judges and magistrates, sometimes with little 
or no formal education, who applied the law to the various needs of 
government. In addition it included juridical scholars with varying degrees 
of practical experience, practicing lawyers—among them canonists as well 
as civilians and common or customary lawyers—and also, in this period, 
notaries. Sometimes organized with lawyers in a single guild as in Renais- 
sance Florence, notaries supplied various legal services to a far larger body 
of clients than their less numerous and more prestigious colleagues. Be- 
caüse the task of providing written legal instruments merged into the 


" 


sance France (Urbana, 1970); Samuel Thorne, “Tudor Social Transformation and Legal Change, 
New York University Law Review, 26 (1951): 10-23, and his Sir Edward Coke, 1552-1952 (Lon- 
don, 1952); J. G. A. Pocock, The Ancient Constitution and the Feudal Law: English Historical 
Thought in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1957); David Little, Religion, Order, and 
Law: À Study in Pre-Revolutionary England (New York, 1969). These examples are limited to 
the area of my own concern, but it is encouraging to note that an interest in lawyers is also 
developing elsewhere, notably among American historians. 

5See the admirable survey of early Western legal theory in Julius Stone, Human Law and 
Human Justice (Stanford, 1965), 9-31. 

6 See Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship, 289, passim. ` 

7See Little’s general treatment of Coke in Religion, Order, and Law, 167-217; see also 
Shapiro, “Law and Science,” 727. 
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Fig. 1. Spanish notaries of the late fifteenth century, as depicted in a wooccut in Francisco Aznar 
y García, Indumentaria española (Madrid [1881]), estampo 15. 


work of public secretary and scribe, notaries were important in relating 
law to literature and scholarship. They were therefore of special impor- 
tance in mediating between the broader and the narrcwer meanings of 
culture.? 

It is, at any rate, evident that men somehow connec:ed with the law 
occupy a remarkable and disproportionate place among tkose prominent in 
European cultural expression.? 'T'he connection was sometimes a matter of 


8 Some indication of the importance of notaries in Italy may be gleaned from I! notariato nella 
civiltà italiana: Biografie notarili dal? VIII al XX secolo (Milan, 1961). For the importance of 
notaries in the Italian communes, see Daniel Waley, The Italian City-Republics (London, 
1969), 29. J. K. Hyde, Padua in the Age of Dante: A Social History of an Italian State (Man- 
chester, 1966), 154-75, has much on notaries in Padua. For notaries in Florence, see Martines, 
Lawyers and Statecraft, passim; on their functions, see page 37. I have not seen Giorgio 
Costamagna, Il notaio a Genova tra prestigio e potere (Rome, 1970). It may be noted that in 
England scriveners also provided some legal services. 

9 The only systematic study on this point that I have seen is the appendix in Huppert, Idea 
of Perfect History, 185-93. Huppert finds that, of the writers listed in the Bibliothèque françoise 
of La Croix du Maine who "made significant contributions to French cul.ure between 1540 and 
1584" and about whom information was available, eighty per cent were connected with the law. 
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degree, and in particular cases it was clearly ambiguous. Many young men 
destined for fame in other connections studied law but failed or refused 
to complete the course or in the end made no professional use o£ their 
legal training. Among these were Petrarch, Luther, both Calvin and his 
victim Servetus, the satirist Samuel Butler (so widely read in his own 
time), Voltaire, Diderot, and David Hume, who eventually became li- 
brarian of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh. Although students of 
Calvin have never doubted the influence of the law on his formation, 
others mentioned above reacted violently against the law, though this, too, 
may testify to its importance. Such names also leave us with an impression 
of the extent to which ambitious fathers regarded a career in the law as 
an avenue of worldly success for gifted sons who might have had other 
views for themselves.!° In still other cases the influence of the law was ra- 
ther a matter of family background, with its subtle impressions, and of 
milieu, than of direct professional engagement. Machiavelli, for example, 
was the son of a lawyer who—we may surmise—might, had he been more 
prosperous, have sent the boy to study law, then an expensive affair. At any 
rate young Niccoló found a type of employment in the Florentine govern- 
ment usually reserved for lawyers or notaries, and he was deeply concerned 
throughout his life with the social function of law. The dramatist Beau- 
mont was son of a justice of common pleas. Pascal and Racine were both 
sons of lawyers and magistrates and spent much of their lives close to the 
legal circles of Paris.!! 

But in many cases the relation to law was close and direct. Guicciardini 
had a flourishing legal practice in Florence for many years. La Boétie and 
Montaigne, before he retired to devote himself to letters, were judges in 
the Parlement of Bordeaux. John Donne attended Lincoln's Inn and 
served as a law clerk before taking orders. Corneille was an avocat and 
magistrate, like his father before him, and Moliére studied and may even 
have practiced law before turning to the stage. La Fontaine was a magis- 
trate. Leibnitz finished law school to become a professor of law at the age 


10 At the same time it may be observed that the uses of the law for social mobility have been 
somewhat exaggerated. Great legal careers tended to run in families in Italy and Frznce, and 
in Britain the law was largely a monopoly of the gentry. On this point, for Florence (probably 
typical of Italy), see Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft, 68. In France, of course, membership in 
the high magistracy was largely hereditary; see J. H. Shennan, The Parlement of Paris (Ithaca, 
1968), 110-12, and see also Marcel Rousselet, Histoire de la magistrature française (Paris, 1957), 
1: 259-322. The family of Montaigne was typical; see Donald M. Frame, Montaigne: À Biography 
(New York, 1965), 7-8. For indications that a similar situation prevailed in Portugal, and 
probably Spain, see Stuart B. Schwartz, "Magistracy and Society in Colonial Brazil" Hispanic 
American Historical Review, 5o (1970): 721. For England, see E. W. Ives, “The Common 
Lawyers in Pre-Reformation England," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, ser. 5, 
vol. 18 (1968): 160, and Lawrence Stone, “The Educational Revolution in England, 1560-1640,” 
Past and Present, no. 28 (1964): 58; for Scotland, see John Clive, “The Social Background of 
the Scottish Renaissance," in N. T. Phillipson and Rosalind Mitchison, eds, Scotland and the 
Age of Improvement (Edinburgh, 1970), 228. 

11 Roberto Ridolfi, Vita di Niccolò Machiavelli (rev. ed.; Florence, 1969), 1: 25-35. On the 
costs of a legal education, see Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft, 70. Although I have reserva- 
tions about Lucien Goldmann's general thesis in other respects, his interpretation of Pascal and 
Racine in the context of this group, in Le dieu caché (Paris, 1955), seems to me appropriate. 
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of twenty-three. Giambattista Vico, though he never ackieved the profes- 
sorship to which he aspired, saw himself primarily as a student of civil 
law. The career of Montesquieu followed the pattern of Montaigne. 
Henry Fielding was a lawyer and magistrate in London. And other great 
figures combined government service as lawyers with h.storical composi- 
tion or religious and philosophical reflection: Thomas More, Paclo Sarpi, 
and Francis Bacon. Such an enumeration is, to be sure, impressionistic; 
but it could be carried much farther, and it has a certain cumulative im- 
pact, which is strengthened when we look at movements rather than 
men. 

Thus the culture of Renaissance humanism, especialy in its earlier 
stages, was largely a creation of lawyers and notaries.!? £alutati was a no- 
tary, Bruni went from the study of law into the Florentine chancery, and 
Poggio and Flavio Biondo were notaries, as was Lorenzo Valla, the most 
original mind among the humanists of Italy. The son o2 a lawyer at the 
Curia, Valla felt enough confidence in his own understanding of the law 
to challenge the methods of its contemporary practitioners. And the 
relations between humanism and the law were even closer in the French 
Renaissance. 'The great scholars and historians of sixteenth-century 
France were jurists, from Budé to Pasquier, Bodin, and Jacques de Thou. 
Most of the libertins of the earlier seventeenth century w2re lawyers. Law- 
yers played a large part in public support for the scientific movement of 
the seventeenth century in both France and England—the membership 
lists of the Royal Society, for example, are filled with their names—and the 
so-called Scottish Renaissance of the eighteenth century was dominated 
by lawyers.!5 

This is to say nothing of those great figures who devoted themselves 
primarily to juridical thought: Coke, Selden, Grotius, Pufendorf, Beccaria, 
and Bentham. The point is important, for it should be recognized that 
jurisprudence was not, in these centuries, only an esoteric and highly 
specialized discipline. Some knowledge of the law was essential equip- 
ment for the landed gentry of Britain in an age of live:y litigation over 

12 Martines reviews Guicciardini’s legal career in Lawyers and Swatecraft, 110-12; on 
Montaigne's legal career, see Frame, Montaigne, 46-62. For Vico, see Dazio Faucci, "Vico and 
Grotius: Jurisconsults of Mankind,” in Giorgio Tagliacozzo and Hayden V. White, eds. 
Giambattista Vico: An International Symposium (Baltimore, 1969), 61. W:lliam Empson, “Tom 
Jones,” Kenyon Review, 20 (1958): 217-49, discusses Fielding's fiction in the light of his ex- 
perience with the law; this article was called to my attention by Paul Alpers. 

13 This is especially well brought out by Jerrold E. Seigel, Rhetoric and Philosophy in Renais- 
sance Humanism (Princeton, 1968). See also Denys Hay, The Italian Renaissance in Its Historical 
Background (Cambridge, 1961), 69-72. 

14 Salutati’s notarial career has received special attention in Peter Herde, “Politik und 
Rhetorik in Florenz am Vorabend der Renaissance," Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, 47 (1965): 155, 
and in Ronald G. Witt, “Coluccio Salutati, Chancellor and Citizen of Luccz," Traditio, 25 (1969): 
191-216. For Valla, see Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholcrship, 19-50. 

15 Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship, passim; Hans 3axon, "Secularization 
of Wisdom and Political Humanism in the Renaissance," Journal of the History of Ideas, 21 
(1960): 131-50; René Pintard, Le libertinage érudit dans la première moitié du XVII* siècle 
(Paris, 1943); Shapiro, "Law and Science,” 738; Clive, “Social Background cf the Scottish Renais- 
sance,” 228-31. Pi 
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titles to real property and of the gentry's general responsibility, as justices of 
the peace, for the preservation of local order. In addition some acquaint- 
ance with the philosophical principles of the law was a part of the culture 
of every educated man. Laymen like Hobbes had an extensive knowledge 
of the law and felt competent to write on the subject; and the young 
Gibbon in Lausanne, who considered attending courses in law, was 
probably not unusual in the time he devoted to reading great legal 
treatises, refusing to be put off, as he noted in his autobiography, “by the 
pedantry of Grotius or the prolixity of Pufendorf."'19 


THE PROMINENCE OF LAWYERS in the formation of modern culture, with 
its characteristic attention to the workings of this world, is in some respects 
not altogether surprising. Lawyers were members of an articulate as well as 
a learned profession in which success required some discipline of mind and 
was likely to bring the wealth and leisure to support general reflection. 
Lawyers often had, too, the social status and influence needed to make 
their views heard. But I would suggest that something more was involved: 
that men of the law were uniquely fitted by their social role and the nature 
of their experience with the world to interpret it plausibly to contempo- 
raries. Engaged to a special degree in the task of meeting the essential 
needs of a changing society, they were in a better position than other 
groups in Europe to give expression to society's changing perceptions. It 
is therefore necessary to look briefly at what these men were called 
upon to do and at what their function represented at the level of values. 

That lawyers contributed substantially to the slow transition from me- 
dieval forms of political and social organization has long been recognized in 
a general way, and some description of this contribution in detail is now 
possible. As in so much else, precedents were supplied by the medieval 
Church, which, from the time of the investiture struggles, was increasingly 
administered by lawyers concerned to define its rights." In the later 
Middle Ages most bishops, including those of Rome, were lawyers rathex 
than theologians;!? and the litigiousness of early modern Europe was 
prefigured by the litigiousness of the medieval Church,!? where a sense 
of the inappropriateness of domination by lawyers nourished generations 
of reformers.?? 'T'wo points may be made about the rise of lawyers in the 


16 Samuel I. Mintz, “Hobbes’s Knowledge of the Law," Journal of the History of Ideas, 31 
(1970): 614-15; Edward Gibbon, T'he Autobiography of Edward Gibbon, ed. Dero A. Saunders 
(New York, 1961), 102. 

17 See R. W. Southern, The Making of the Middle Ages (New Haven, 1953), 145-46. 151. 

18 On this situation, see Giuseppe Alberigo, I vescovi italiani al Concilio di Trento (1545- 
1547) (Florence, 1959), 55. 

19 See Robert Brentano, Two Churches: England and Italy in the Thirteenth Century (Prince- 
ton, 1968), 132-73. 

20 For a typical expression of this feeling, see the review of the college of cardinals by th» 
Venetian ambassador to Rome, Paolo Tiepolo, in 1576, in Eugenio Alberi, ed., Relazioni degii 
ambasciatori veneti al senato (Florence, 1839-63), ser. 2, vol. 4, pp. 222-23: "Since there are many 
lawyers among them, because this profession is more highly valued at the Roman Curia thaa 
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Church. In the first place their emergence into positions of power cor- 
responded to the increasing importance of institutiona. controls accom- 
panying the centralization of the ecclesiastical apparatus and the evolution 
of the Church into a mechanism for government. Here as elsewhere law 
became significant in direct proportion to the growth of social and institu- 
tional complexity. At the same zime the prominence of lawyers reflected 
the growing acceptance of the inevitability of conflict even in the Body of 
Christ. For canon lawyers—and it should be noted that they were not nec- 
essarily ecclesiastics—were divided, both ideologically anc. practically, into 
antagonistic schools that represented conflicting principles and interests, and 
litigation in the Church regularly involved canonists on both sides of a 
dispute. The establishment of lawvers in the Church consec-ated professional 
representation in adversary proceedings and accustomed men to rely on the 
expert services of the legal profession. 

From the twelfth century, as towns grew in size and their societies, 
too, became more complex, the legal profession became increasingly im- 
portant in the secular world, with the competence and respectability of 
lawyers nourished by the revival of Roman law. In the governments of 
the Italian towns, lawyers and notaries assumed resporsibilities out of 
all proportion to their numbers, precisely because they possessed skills 
essentia] to the development of a more complicated social order. They 
drafted legislation in an age remarkably confident in the regulatory and 
reformatory value of laws, they participated in all public commissions, they 
staffed agencies of state, they went on embassies and prepared treaties, and 
they formulated and administered policy for republics and despotisms 
alike. Their interpretations of Roman law legitimized the sovereignty 
and independence of states?! And lawyers achieved equal prominence 
elsewhere in Europe, if somewhat more gradually, as zocieties beyond 
the Alps also grew more complex. The feudal conception of the king as 
dispenser of justice made his employment of lawyers appear natural 
even when their activities were resented. In France the administrative com- 
petence of lawyers was extended by the familiar institutional am- 
biguities of the Old Regime, in which, just as administrat:ve agencies reg- 
ularly performed some judicial tasks and thus needed lawyers, so the 
sovereign courts steadily expanded their administrative responsibilities in 
the name of the king. In the sixteenth century, for example, the Parlement 
of Paris took over hospital and university administration and also super- 
vised the administration of the city. As maítres des requétes lawyers were 
indispensable to the councils of the king and managed a wide range of 
his affairs. Meanwhile lawyers supported royal authority by historical and 
constitutional argument and attacked the feudal establisament by both 


any other, very few theologians are found there, indeed perhaps none, although theology ought 
to be the principal profession of priests." 
21 Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft, passim. 
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their studies and their service in the courts? In Spain, in the Nether- 
lands, and in the Empire lawyers dominated royal councils and adminis- 
tration. Lawyers also ran colonial empires, both in bureaucracies at home 
and in the new societies developing overseas. A similar situation prevailed 
in England. Common lawyers molded the Star Chamber, promoted the 
'Tudor revolution in government, and supplied personnel for every kind 
of administrative post. From Bosworth Field to the accession of Elizabeth 
every chancellor of the exchequer was a lawyer. So was every one of the 
twenty-two speakers of the House of Commons.” 

The activity of lawyers in the construction of a new political order is well 
known. We know less, unfortunately, about the part played by lawyers in the 
shaping of social and economic life and about their representation of 
private clients. But it is clear that, on the Continent, lawyers had early de- 
veloped the legal basis for the corporate structure of the society that per- 
sisted through the Old Regime out of the resources of Roman law.?* As 
judges lawyers enforced the harsh demands of the criminal law; they stood 
for law and order and above all for the protection of property. Lawyers and 
notaries served the material security and perpetuation of families by draw- 
ing up marriage agreements and wills. They also ensured the performance 
of business agreements by contracts, deeds, and bills of sale; here they 
both met a practical need and provided the psychological prerequisite for 
economic activity. And eventually the common lawyers of England, 
some of them heavy investors in the great trading companies, were instru- 
mental in freeing economic life from royal control.” 

It is evident, at any rate, that lawyers were essential in developing the 
institutions and the conventions of early modern Europe. This was their 
peculiar task, and we can usefully linger for a moment on what this meant. 
Lawyers were needed to deal with the most urgent problems of their 
societies, not only incidentally and occasionally, like the majority of men, 
but in the most concentrated form imaginable, at every moment of their 
working lives. As private practitioners they saw and represented clients wha 
were in trouble, feared trouble, sought the clarification of some ambiguous 
situation, or aimed to twist the social system in some novel and advan- 
tageous way. As servants of government lawyers were concerned to enforce 


22 Franklin L. Ford, Robe and Sword: The Regrouping of the French Aristocracy (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953), 35; Shennan, Parlement of Paris, 86-93; Shennan, Government and Society in France, 
1467-1661 (London, 1969), 40; William Farr Church, Constitutional Thought in Sixteenth- 
Century France: A Study in the Evolution of Ideas (Cambridge, Mass., 1941); Kelley, Foundations 
of Modern Historical Scholarship, passim. 

23 Schwartz, “Magistracy and Society in Colonial Brazil,” 716. For lawyer-bureaucrats in Spain, 
see also Richard L. Kagan, “Universities in Castile, 1500-1700,” Past and Present, no. 49 (1970): 
55-61. Ives, “Common Lawyers in Pre-Reformation England," 153-71. 

24 Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft, 12; Gaines Post, Studies in Medieval Legal Thought: 
Public Law and the State, rroo—1322 (Princeton, 1964), ch. 1. 

25 This much seems clear, whatever the merits of the view of Coke as a precursor of liberalism. 
On the controversy over this issue, see the bibliographical essay in Little, Religion, Order, and 
Law, 238-46, and Little’s own discussion, ibid., 167-217. 
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and extend the rights of central authority or to shape institutions that 
could do so more effectively, usually in an abrasive struggle with a hostile 
adversary; the personal costs of failure could be higa. As judges they 
were compelled to scrutinize and weigh evidence, often of a dishearten- 
ing and usually of an equivocal nature. Their role, in short, was to man the 
frontiers between the safe and familiar on the one hand, the dangerous 
and new on the other; between the tolerable and tke intolerable; be- 
tween the conventional world and the chaos beyond it. They constituted a 
kind of civil militia whose difficulties were compounded by the fact that 
the precise location of the frontiers to which they were assigned was rarely 
clear, and these frontiers were constantly changing. We -nay well ask what 
kind of men these were. 

It is hardly remarkable that a special and rather unzttractive tempera- 
ment has been conventionally attributed to the lawyer. He was, like 
Guicciardini, a skeptic and cynic; like Bacon, cold ard crafty; or, like 
Bacon's great rival Coke, mean and harsh, a bully and a coward, a man of 
whom even his widow, after thirty-six years of marriage, remarked at his 
death, “We shall never see his like again—praises be to God.” From the 
lawyer's exposed position on the frontiers of behavior he saw the world, 
like Montaigne, at its most irrational, most selfish, venal, and hypocritical. 
The lawyer knew the small practical worth of ideals and fine principles, 
and he knew also the humiliations and indignities that were the price of 
success in the world of men, a price that, like Bacon cr Coke, even the 
best of lawyers was nevertheless prepared to pay." The degradation that 
ended Bacon's public career nicely illustrated his own melancholy reflec- 
tion on the hazards of success: “The rising into place is laborious, and by 
pains men come to greater pains; and it is sometimes base, and by indig- 
nities men come to dignities. The standing is slippery, and the regress is 
either a downfall or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing.”?8 
In short, the lawyer knew the world. His mind and character were shaped 
to a unique degree by contact with its changing pressures and brutal reali- 
ties, its dangers and uncertainties; and it is for this reason that he was 
peculiarly fitted to play so large a role in forming the culture of worldli- 
ness and vigilant individualism to which the more optimistic and trusting 
culture of the preceding period gradually gave way. 


26 Martin Mayer, The Lawyers (New York, 1966), 3, quotes Lord Melbourne: "All the attorneys 
I have ever seen have the same manner: hard, cold, incredulous, distrustiul, sarcastic, sncering. 
They are said to be conversant with the worst part of human nature, and with the most dis- 
creditable transactions. They have so many falsehoods told them, that they place confidence in 
no one." See also Mayer's discussion of the change of personality even amcng law students, ibid., 
76-77. 

27 Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft, 112; Thorne, Coke, 4; Christopher Hill, Intellectual Origins 
of the English Revolution (Oxford, 1965), 225-26; Catherine Drinker Bowen, Francis Bacon: The 
Temper of a Man (Boston, 1963), 14-15, 31-32, 50. 

28 Francis Bacon, “Of Great Place," in his Essays, ed. Mary Augusta Scott (New York, 1908), 
45-46. Sce also Bacon's poem on the misery of life given in John Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Oliver 
Lawson Dick (London, 1950), 10-11. 
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Fig. 4. Lawyers selling justice to simple folk. This late fifteenth-century Spanish woodcut suggests 
something of the lay feeling of helplessness and suspicion in the presence of the mysteries of the 
developing legal system. From Aznar y Garcia, Indumentaria española, estampo 15. 


At any rate the lawyer commanded vast, if sometimes equivocal, respect. 
In Florence the guild of lawyers and notaries ranked first on all cere- 
monial occasions, and its chief officer was honorary head of the whole guild 
system. As individuals, doctors of law in Renaissance Italy ranked with 
knights.?? Traiano Boccalini, a kind of Art Buchwald of the later Renais- 
sance, argued that lawyers better deserved the title of Excellency than the 
nobles who complained of the lawyers’ presumption.?? In France the law- 
yer’s profession was considered—except by some nobles—as honorable as 
bearing arms: La Bruyère described both functions as equally sublime and 
useful. The great Anglican theologian Richard Hooker, a devotee of law 
in a grander sense, declared that “soundly to judge of law is the weightiest 
thing which any man can take upon him.’’! Even the hatred and scorn 


29 Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft, 14, 29-30. 

30 Traiano Boccalini, Ragguagli di Parnasso e scritti minori, ed. Luigi Firpo (Bari, 1948), 1: 177- 
80. 

31 La Bruyère is quoted by Ford, in Robe and Sword, 70-71, n.44, though Ford observes that 
La Bruyère occasionally cxpressed other sentiments; for Hooker’s comment see his Of the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, in his Works, ed. John Keble (Oxford, 1845), 1: 278. 
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for lawyers so frequently encountered in every age ir which they have 
been numerous are a tribute to their importance, if only through their 
capacity to threaten others; lawyers represented the omnipresent danger 
inherent in the increasingly complex and increasingly mysterious machin- 
ery of social organization, before which the individual felt more and 
more ‘helpless. They clearly endangered the self-esteem of old nobles 
‘like Saint-Simon.* The deliberate exclusion of lawyers from More’s Uto- 
pia only suggests their central place in the real world for one who under- 
stood it well. And an oblique tribute of a similar kind may be discerned 
in Luther's frequent expressions of hostility to lawyers. One of the young 
men who sat at his table reported an incident of particular interest in this 
connection: “The doctor took his child in his hands and said, ‘If you 
should become a lawyer, I'd hang you on the gallows. You must be a 
preacher and must baptize, preach, administer the sacrarıent, visit the sick 
and comfort the sorrowful.'"?* The episode suggests the celebrated guilt 
of the youth who had abandoned law school, sold his lawbooks, and entered 
a monastery against the wishes of his own father. For Luther the law con- 
tinued to represent the world and its spiritual dangers, which he had for- 
saken to pursue his salvation; lawyers remained, in his mind, at the center 
of this world’s concerns. But this view was more than a private eccentricity. 
Luther’s attitude also pointed to the degree to which the figure of the 
lawyer persisted in haunting the European religious consciousness. In- 
deed, this may have had as much to do with his unpopularity as the incon- 
veniences he represented. The lawyer was an obvious scapegoat for the 
general guilt of a world in transition, made anxious not only by the im- 
mediate insecurities of life in society but also by the abandonment of old 
ways and values. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LAWYERS in European life depended on more than 
the importance of their practical role or the respect in which they were 
held. It rested on the deeper needs they satisfied. And here, to make the 
point more concrete, I will give particular attention to tke period between 
the middle of the sixteenth and the middle of the seventeenth centuries. 
If the transition from the medieval to the modern wo-ld was generally 
characterized by a crisis of both social order and belief, this phase of the 
transition was peculiarly troubled by their convergence in religious wars, 
by international conflict of particular intensity, by inflation and depres- 
sion, and by mounting social tension and dislocation.9* 

32 See Ford, Robe and Sword, 72-73. 

33 More, Utopia, ed. Edward Surtz (New Haven, 1964), 114: “Moreover, they absolutely banish 
from their country all lawyers, who cleverly manipulate cases and cunningly argue legal points.” 

3* D. Martin Luthers Werke. Kritische Gesamtausgabe: Tischreden (Weimar, 1912-21), vol. 2, 
p- 96, no. 1422. . 

-35 Hence the title of the essays collected from Past and Present: Trevcr Aston, ed., Crisis in 
Europe 1560-1660 (London, 1965). 
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One consequence of the peculiar difficulties of this period was a singular 
exaltation of law as an antidote to disorder. The value attached to law 
now went far beyond the traditional and more measured confidence, as 
in the generation of Erasmus and Machiavelli, in the capacity of legislation 
to regulate and improve human conduct. In the frustrated Italian states of 
this period law presented itself as the only means to discipline the violent 
passions of mankind that had so obviously destroyed the freedom of Italy, 
and as the only instrument to control the wanton masses. To this tendency 
both the mood and the intellectual resources of the Counter Reformation 
contributed. In France law, beginning with Bodin, was now first clearly 
perceived as the essence of sovereignty, Gallican jurists dominated political 
discussion, reformers saw law as the solution to every moral and religious 
problem, and the high magistracy at last completed its slow evolution into 
a new nobility of the robe. In England men were finally compelled by 
rapid social and institutional change and the accompanying growth in le- 
gal business to take a fresh look at the common law, to adapt a legal 
system based on the needs of an older agrarian society to new social and 
political uses, and to reduce that legal system to some kind of order.** This 
was the greatest age of the common lawyers, whose numbers multiplied. 
Admissions to the Inns of Court generally doubled; Gray's Inn saw as much 
as a fivefold increase." The printing press helped in all this, supplying 
uniform editions of laws that made legal systems everywhere more relia- 
ble, systematic, and effective? During the same period the polity most 
admired in the whole of Europe was Venice, primarily because she gave 
the impression of an order based on sound and equitably administered 
laws.?? In addition this period is of unusual interest for the comparative 
study of lawyers because lawyers were often peculiarly conscious of them- 
selves as an international community of professional men that transcended 
political and confessional boundaries and was held together by common goals 
and ideals, common problems, and a common intellectual cultuxe. An 
international correspondence among the lawyers of this age included the 

36 For the Italian states, see the remarks of Carlo Curcio, Dal Rinascimento alla Controriforma: 
Contributo alla storia del pensiero italiano da Guicciardini a Botero (Rome, 1934), 61; see also 
Rudolph von Albertini, Das florentinische Staatsbewusstsein im Übergang von der Republik zum 
Prinzipat (Bern, 1955); for France, see the remarks of Antoine Adam, Du mysticisme à la 
révolte: les Jansénistes du XVII siècle (Paris, 1968), 37; and Ford, Robe and Sword, 63; for 
England, see Hill, Intellectual Origins, 227-28; and "Thorne, “Tudor Social Transformation." 

87 Stone, "Educational Revolution in England,” 51-79. Thomas G. Barnes generously supplied _ 
me with his tabulation for Gray's Inn. 

88 Elizabeth L. Eisenstein, "Some Conjectures about the Impact of Printing on Western Society 


and Thought: A Preliminary Report," Journal of Modern History, 40 (1968): 14-15; Wilfrid 
Prest, "Legal Education of the Gentry at the Inns of Court, 1560-1640,” Past and Present, no. 38 
(1967): 24. 

39 This has been noted for England by John R. Hale, England and the Italian Renaissance: 
The Growth of Interest in Its History and Art (Oxford, 1964), go; and for Florence by Albertini, 
Florentinische Staatsbewusstsein, 20-31, among others. For fuller documentation, see my "Venice 
and the Political Education of Europe," in J. R. Hale, ed., Studies in Renaissance Venice, 
scheduled for publication in 1973. Among those who admired the Venetian legal system was Jean 
Bodin, otherwise often critical of Venice. 
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exchange of views on religious, literary, historical, and scientific topics as 
well as on the events of the day and discussion of legal questions of mutual 
concern.*° 

Much in the special importance attached to law in this period was a re- 
sponse to the unusual intensity of disorder in a Europe whose growing 
social complexity meant a new degree of vulnerability to dislocation and 
thus a growing need for regulation. The primary source of disorder was 
patently the conflict of human interests; and, as in the Church, the rise 
of the legal profession in secular society signified a concern for the peace- 
ful resolution of conflict. Lawyers started to work when conflict loomed. A 
legal system may therefore be described as a means for institutionalizing 
conflict, but there was a crucial difference, at first subtle and disguised 
but increasingly radical and explicit, between medieval and modern as- 
sumptions about this process. Litigation in secular courts had been for- 
bidden by the early Church; Augustine, who knew the courts well, 
had pointed to lawsuits to illustrate the persistent sinfulness of earthly 
society.*! The notion of a relative natural law appropriate to man’s fallen 
state had resolved the practical problems of life in a society that, although 
professedly Christian, remained imperfect. But the acceptance of conflict 
was, in this view, also relative; it could never be tolerated as normal and 
inevitable. Justice was itself finally an absolute; and this meant that a legal 
decision was ideally concerned not so much to resolve conflict as to tran- 
scend and abolish it by resort to ultimate principles. In this light coercion 
by legal authority was an effort to bend the refractory wills of men into con- 
formity with a final vision of justice. But increasingly the lawyers of early 
modern Europe, whatever the formulas to which they sometimes still ap- 
pealed, disregarded such conceptions. Their task was practical and lim- 
ited; they aimed not to transcend conflict but to manage it. In their world 
the essential tensions were not between sin and ultimate justice but be- 
tween antithetical human interests that generally seemed morally ambig- 
uous on both sides. Their activity was directed to the effective resolution 
of conflict, not to the realization of a lofty vision; their rise signified and 
accelerated the breakdown of a traditional view in which social values 
were defined in accordance with final ends. As early as the thirteenth 
century it was a commonplace that a good jurist made a bad Christian. 

Lawyers were thus central to the cultural transformation that marks 


40 See, for example, the correspondence of Paolo Sarpi with a group of French lawyers in his 
Lettere ai Protestanti, ed. Manlio Diulio Busnelli (Bari, 1931), and his Lettere ai Gallicani, ed. 
Boris Ulianich (Wiesbaden, 1961). The confessional distinctions reflected in these titles are 
irrelevant to the content of the letters and obscure the point that this was largely an exchange 
among lawyers. For Sarpi’s contact with English legal circles, see Vittorio Gabrielli, “Bacone, la 
riforma e Roma nella versione hobbesiana d'un carteggio di Fulgenzio Micanzio," English 
Miscellany, 8 (1957): 195-250. 

31 Augustine De civitate Dei 19. 5. 

42See the classic discussion of Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches, tr. Olive Wyon (London, 1931), 1: 150-55. 

43 Victor Martin, Les origines du Gallicanisme (Paris, 1939), 1: 137-88. 
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the end of the Middle Ages, and they took a leading part in the articula- 
tion of a novel set of empirical, pragmatic, and secular attitudes in which 
the orderly administration of this world's affairs was seen to depend on 
practical principles of its own. This new vision, which reached reasonable 
clarity only in the sixteenth century and still encountered deep resistance, 
was based on a perception of the world as an infinitely complex population 
of forces in conflict that, though ceaseless and terrifying, was nevertheless 
not altogether maleficent. A lawyer knew from experience that, in this 
world, constructive results sometimes came from the clash of forces and that 
to avoid conflict might, in social terms, invite worse consequences than to 
accept it. Like Paolo Sarpi, legal adviser to the Venetian Republic, he 
might therefore deplore an excessive pacifism, either in James I or at 
home.** As Sarpi wrote to a French lawyer, in one of the international 
exchanges now characteristic of the legal profession, the times needed a 
Democritus or a Heraclitus, a remark equally applicable to metaphysics and 
to politics in its sense of the world as a dynamic flux of particular entities in 
incessant interaction.*® The positive value of confrontation between op- 
posing forces is suggested at another level by Bacon's observation that 

"truth emerges more readily from error than from confusion.'49 Sarpi, 
who was also in touch with Bacon's circle, would have agreed with this 
early hint of the liberal principle that truth may be better conceived as a 
pursuit than a discovery and that it may be preferable to take a doubtful 
position than none at all*' Also suggested was the active life in which 
men are willing to engage with an adversary, however dubious the battle; 
and we are reminded again of the original connections between the law 
and the social vision of Renaissance humanism. 

A lawyer's experience with the real world of unpredictable and hostile 
forces was likely to make him suspicious of those great systems of thought 
which, by presuming to take general account of all possibilities in advance, 
inhibited adaptation to changing circumstance and interfered with meet- 
ing the daily need for practical order. He needed first of all to sort out 
and scrutinize the discrete data in a case; his mind was characterized by 
what a distinguished modern jurist has ruefully defined as the capacity to 
"think about a thing inextricably attached to something else without 
thinking of the thing which it is attached to.”48 Thus the lawyers of our 
critical period were notable for their repudiation of systems and their 
preference for such limited sense as could be constructed from particular 
phenomena. Guicciardini's famous rejection of abstract speculation and 

#4 William J. Bouwsma, Venice and the Defense of Republican Liberty: Renaissance Values in 
the Age of the Counter Reformation (Berkeley, 1968), 526-28. 

45 Paolo Sarpi to Jacques Leschassier, Sept. 14, 1610, in Lettere ai Gallicani, 93. The same pre- 
Socratic philosophers were also favorites of Bacon; see his Novum Organum. 

46 Bacon, Novum Organum, in his Works, ed. James Spedding (New York, 1869), 8: 210. 

47 See Sarpi's attitude to controversy in connection with Gallicanism, as in his letter to Jerôme 


Groslot de l'Isle, Mar. 13, 1612, in Lettere ai Protestanti, 1: 220-21. 
48 Thomas Reed Powell, quoted in Mayer, The Lawyers, 86. 
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generalization?? found a parallel in Sarpi's contrast between dialectic and 
law, in the emphasis of such French jurists as Pithou and Pasquier on the 
particularities of time, place, and circumstance, and in Bacon's contempt 
for Scholasticism and his opposition to the systematization of the law itself, 
except in chronological terms that would respect its particularity.9? This 
helps to explain why the law, which the notary Salutati had championed 
against the deductive and humanly irrelevant science of the fourteenth 
century,?! converged in the seventeenth with the new empirical science. Im- 
portant lawyers in both France and England were fascinated, perhaps as 
much as physicians, by the achievements of scientists.5? The same flexible 
and practical attitudes allied law with the—from another point of view 
lawless—doctrine of reason of state, which suggested the changing uses 
of the law, without regard to more ultimate considerations, in accordance 
with the changing needs of states.53 

Similar attitudes informed the political vision of lawyers and shaped 
their loyalties; their rejection of the unworkable and irrelevantly general 
in favor of the immediately practical for their particular societies made 
them patriots. The lawyers of Venice resisted the interference of Rome, 
an interference that followed from a quite different conception of law, 
on -the ground that the good order of Venice sufficiently demonstrated 
the excellence of her laws; these lawyers argued that the virtue of law 
was not absolute but relative to the needs of a particular society. Similarly 
French jurists from the time of Budé rejected the familiar claims of Roman 
superiority and insisted on the perfection of French law because it was so 
well adapted to French needs, and this legal nationalism was the point of 
departure for a more general cultural nationalism. In the same fashion the 
common lawyers of England praised English ways and the admirable con- 
sequences for England of the independence of English law from that of the 
Continent. 


49 Directly applied to law in his Ricordi, ser. C, no. 111, in Maxims and Reflections of a 
Renaissance Statesman, tr. Mario Domandi (New York, 1965), 69: "Common men find the variety 
of opinions that exists among lawyers quite reprehensible, without realizing that it proceeds not 
from any defects in the men but from the nature of the subject. General rules cannot possibly 
comprehend all particular cases. Often, specific cases cannot be decided on the basis of law, but 
must rather be dealt with by the opinions of men, which are not always in harmony. We see the 
same thing happen with doctors, philosophers, commercial arbitrators, and in the discourses of 
those who govern the state, among whom there is no less variety of judgment than among law- 
yers." 

50 For Sarpi, see, for example, the first of his official consulti on the validity of the Venetian 
laws against which the papal interdict of 1606 was directed, in Paolo Sarpi, Istoria dell'Interdetto 
e altri scritti editi ed inediti, ed. Giovanni Gambarin (Bari, 1940), 2: 6: “It is not appropriate to 
proceed in these cases by way of conjectures, deductions, or syllogisms, but through explicit laws." 
For the French jurists, see Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship, 258, 279-80. For 
Bacon, see Shapiro, “Law and Science,” 743 n.61. 

. 51Salutati, De nobilitate legum et medicine (1399), discussed by B. L. Ullman in The Human- 
ism of Coluccio Salutati (Padua, 1963), 31-32. 

52 Rousselet, Histoire de la magistrature française, 2: 247-50; Shapiro, "Law and Science." 

53 See Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft, 408-36. 

54See my Venice and Republican Liberty, 449-52; for France, see Kelley, Foundations of 
Modern Historical Scholarship, 59-60, 288-90, passim; for England, see Ives, “Common Lawyers 
in Pre-Reformation England,” for a review of this classic position. 
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This position led to general praise of custom as the only satisfactory 
basis for law. So Pasquier made the case: “Since customs were formed 
gradually in each province according to the diversity of our characters, it 
seems appropriate in case of obscurity or doubt to have recourse to people 
close to us, who by their proximity would seem to conform to our manners 
and character and so to our customs.” The meaning of this proposition, 
for which there are analogues in the legal discourse of other places, was 
that custom best represented the proper particularity of the law, its 
necessary correspondence to the concrete and differing needs of peoples. 
The same point could be made about vernacular languages, and it is 
hardly surprising to find lawyers among their champions. Latin was cus- 
tomarily employed in a legal tradition that, whatever its practical tend- 
encies, still professed to appeal to universal principles. The language of 
eternal Rome could always be counted on to give a subliminal ring of 
ultimate authority to a legal pronouncement: it implied finality where 
none could be claimed. Hence it is of particular significance that Pasquier 
advocated the use of French in the law as in other serious subjects, and 
Coke, though on occasion still inclined to take shelter in Latin, for the 
most part abandoned the tradition of earlier commentators on the law 
of his country to write in English.56 Through changes in language, too, 
law was taking on a more practical and particular quality, and more was 
at stake than the greater ease of communication. 

These various tendencies may be summarized in one word that will 
relate them to a development fundamental to every dimension of early 
modern European life: secularism—in the sense of a growing acceptance 
of the autonomy of the various aspects of human concern. Lawyers repre- 
sented the growing assumption that life in the world is only tolerable 
when it is conceived as a secular affair and that the world's activities must 
be conducted according to manageable principles of their own rather than 
in subordination to some larger definition of the ultimate purpose of exis- 
tence. By applying this assumption to solve the constantly changing 
problems of their societies, lawyers were, in a manner far more effective 
than that of any abstract philosopher, the supreme secularizers of their 
world. By imposing their own secularism on the machinery of social life 
they helped to accustom their contemporaries to think in secular terms, 
thus contributing in a fundamental way to the secularization of every other 
dimension of human concern: to the secularization of politics and eco- 
nomic life, of science, philosophy, and literature and the other arts. 

At the same time it is important to recognize that secularism in this 
sense is not synonymous with unbelief. Some lawyers, like occasional 
members of other groups, may have been unbelievers; but more charac- 

55 Pasquier, quoted in Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship, 289. For similar 
attitudes elsewhere, see my Venice and Republican Liberty, 451-52, and Hill, Intellectual Origins, 
"so Kelly Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship, 269, 272—73; Hill, Intellectual Origins, 
258-59. s 
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teristic of the profession was, I think, a preference, shared by both Catholic 
and Protestant lawyers, for a kind of piety that stressed the spiritual and 
inward quality of the faith, contrasted it sharply with the world and its 
ways, and by emphasizing the incongruity liberated secular life from 
direct religious control. The lawyers and notaries of Renaissance Italy, 
the Gallican (and later Jansenist) magistrates of Paris, and the lawyers of 
early Stuart England, both Puritan and Anglican, all tended to an Au- 
gustinian spirituality. Some of them doubtless felt a personal affinity to 
Augustine—himself the product of a legal culture—whose influence was so 
powerful in this period generally.58 But this only suggests a deeper com- 
munity arising, once again, out of a peculiar experience with life. A serious- 
minded lawyer was forced to recognize that the earthly city for whose affairs 
he was responsible could at best achieve only a contingent order quite 
different from that of the heavenly city, and in addition he was con- 
stantly reminded of the unregenerate state of humanity and the need for 
divine assistance. He knew, in short, the difference between law and grace. 

For if the lawyer, as secularizer, was in some sense an agent of change, 
he also represented the need for order and gave expression to the con- 
servative impulses of his age. In a period singularly troubled by the collapse 
of traditional ways of life and yearning for stability, he promised a 
measure of security, both for individuals and for society as a whole. His 
services gave a sense of security to his client; even as he threatened the 
security of his client's adversary he compelled him to have recourse to the 
law. The lawyer also supplied security for the future; his role was to fore- 
see and provide against as many as possible of the dangers that might lie 
ahead, and thus it reflected both distrust of the future and, at the same 
time, some confidence in the ability of men to plan ahead and to control 
the unfolding of their earthly lives. Dependence on lawyers has, therefore, 
some value in revealing attitudes fundamental to changing cultural pat- 
terns exhibited in such comprehensive matters as trust, time, and human 
freedom; resort to lawyers implied the reverse of fatalism. 

But legal systems functioned above all as a source of order for society in 
general. While they did so in an obvious sense through the punishment of 
wickedness and vice, I would suggest—though it would be difficult to dem- 
onstrate concretely—that they also performed a larger service for the 


57 For Italy see the richly suggestive work of Charles Trinkaus, In His Likeness and Image: 
Humanity and Divinity in the Thought of the Italian Renaissance (Chicago, 1970); for Gallican- 
ism, see William J. Bouwsma, “Gallicanism and the Nature of Christendom," in Anthony Molho 
and John A. Tedeschi, eds., Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hans Baron (Florence, 1971), 818-21. 
The Jansenism of the French magistracy has long been recognized, but see Goldman, Dieu caché, 
and Ford, Robe and Sword, 87-88; for England, see Little, Religion, Order, and Law. 

58 Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo: A Biography (Berkeley, 1967), 23, remarks of North 
Africa: “A legal culture, hard-headed and relentless, had proliferated in its new clerical environ- 
ment. Viewed by an Italian bishop who knew him well and heartily disliked his theology, 
Augustine was merely the latest example of an all-too-familiar figure, the Poenus orator, 'the 
African man of law.'" For che Augustinian revival of the seventeenth century, see Henri Marrou, 
Saint Augustin et l'augustinisme (Paxis, 1955), 172-76. 
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vast majority who were disposed to obey the law. Legal systems con- 
tributed subtly, in this way, to ending the peculiar restlessness of Euro- 
pean society that had come to a climax in the earlier seventeenth century. 
By defining what was socially intolerable and by reshaping the official 
forms of social intercourse, laws and the men who worked with them must 
have gradually renewed that sense of limit in the social universe, so pro- 
foundly threatened by the crumbling of established conventions, with- 
out which life had become not only practically hazardous but in a deeper 
sense unsatisfactory. The Crisis in Europe of Trevor Aston's title was also a 
crisis of mind and spirit, of which we may take as typical symptoms 
Don Quixote's disorientation, Mersenne's anxieties about the fifty thousand 
atheists in Paris, The Anatomy of Melancholy, the moral anarchy of the 
jacobean stage, and the prosecution of witches, in which lawyers also 
had their part to play. Lawyers helped to relieve the terrors in this 
world by supplying a social foundation on which some sense of the order 
and meaning of life could be reconstructed. Through the orientation 
of the masses of the law-abiding, they enabled their contemporaries once 
again to feel at home in a familiar world.5? 

Indeed, even the contribution of the lawyer to change was largely a 
consequence of his conservatism, of his acceptance of the established order 
of society and his determination to achieve his purposes within it. Whether 
in the maintenance of public order or in resolving conflicts of interest, he 
was above all concerned to make the social system work.® Yet this was 
likely to make him a conservative with a difference. For, since cases fre- 
quently failed to conform exactly to type and in fact often presented novel 
and ambiguous features, a lawyer's concern with workability was likely 
to operate against a complete rigidity of mind. If they respected the struc- 
tures within which they worked, lawyers also required those structures 
to be flexible, responsible, and continuously useful. Like Montaigne, 
Montesquieu, Selden, Fielding, or Beccaria, lawyers sometimes presented 
themselves as reformers. 

The attitudes of lawyers also underwent a gradual change as circum- 
stances and demands on the law shifted; the later seventeenth century was 
to see some modification of the pragmatic and relativistic tendencies that 
had characterized the profession during the previous hundred years, but 
here, too, the law is revealed as a sensitive and leading participant in the 
larger movement of European culture. Thus the legal speculation of 
France in the classic age displayed a growing tendency to appeal once again 
to the timeless sanctions of reason and religion;®! the idea of a general and 


59 See the discussion of the positive function of crime in Lewis Coser, The Functions of Social 
Conflict (Glencoe, 1967), 124-27. 

60 See Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft, 168-69, and Hill, Intellectual Origins, 255. 

61 William F. Church, “The Decline of the French Jurists as Political Theorists, 1660-1789," 
French Historical Studies, 5 (1967): 1-40. The gradual triumph of this tendency should also not 
obscure the fact that it had been developing slowly over many decades in both Italy and France; 
see Gilmore, Humanists and Jurists, 26-97, and Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical 
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prescriptive natural law came to dominate the law schools of Germany 
and the Netherlands; and even in England efforts were made to systema- 
tize the common law on philosophical principles, though Matthew Hale’s 
great History of the Common Law of England (1713) also suggests the 
limits of English participation in this European movement.? But such 
changes suggest, too, how the legal mind was constantly prepared to mediate 
between the general and the particular, the ideal and the concrete, order 
and energy, ideas and life itself. The life of the law is potentially fraught 
with tension between these poles; and this also helps to explain the regular 
prominence of lawyers in the creation of modern culture. 


AMONG THE POLARITIES with which lawyers had to live, one proved singu- 
larly fruitful for the transition from medieval to modern conceptions of 
the world and is also of particular interest from the standpoint of the 
historian: the tension between continuity and novelty, between the need 
of traditionalistic societies to feel at one with the past and the practical 
requirements of adaptation to change. Such tension, which may account 
for the prominence, from an early point, of men connected with the law 
in the composition of history, may be discerned as early as the thirteenth 
century, in the chronicle of the Paduan notary Rolandino, and in the 
fourteenth century in the work of the early humanist Albertino Mussato, 
another Paduan notary, and in the interests of the Venetian doge Andrea 
Dandolo, who collected legal and political documents and wrote a history 
of his republic.® In their writings we may already find hints of the secular 
emphasis, the cool political analysis, and the consciousness of change in 
human affairs that distinguish the great Florentine histories of Bruni, 
Poggio, Machiavelli, and Guicciardini, again men all more or less associ- 
ated with the law. When we add the names of Sarpi, Bacon, and Claren- 
don to this list of lawyer-historians and note the role of the Scottish bar in 
establishing the great tradition of historical study in eighteenth-century 
Scotland, it should be clear that we are in the presence of some special 
affinity. Law formed men with broad interests in human affairs who were 
skilled in the examination of evidence, experienced in the difficult task 


62 See the classic work of Otto von Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500 to 
1800, introd. and tr. Ernest Barker (Cambridge, 1934), and Leonard Krieger, The Politics of 
Discretion: Pufendorf and the Acceptance of Natural Law (Chicago, 1965). For the Netherlands, 
see also E. H. Kossmann, “The Development of Dutch Political Theory in the Seventeenth 
Century," in J. S. Bromley and E. H. Kossmann, eds., Britain and the Netherlands (New York, 
1960), 91-110. Hale’s History of the Common Law of England has just appeared in a new edition 
with a useful introduction by Charles M. Gray (Chicago, 1971). For the general point, see Shapiro, 
"Law and Science," 729-48. 

$3 For Rolandino, see Girolamo Arnaldi, Studi sui cronisti della Marca Trevigiana nell'età 
di Ezzelino da Romano (Rome, 1963), 79-208; for Mussato, see Manlio Dazzi, "Il Mussato storico," 
Archivio Veneto, ser. 5, vol. 6 (1929): 357-471; for Dandolo, see Enrico Simonsfeld, "Andrea 
Dandolo e le sue opere storiche," Archivio Veneto, ser. 1, vol. 14, pt. 1 (1877): 49-149. 

64 Clive, “Social Background of the Scottish Renaissance,” 281. 
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of sorting out what might be germane to a problem from the irrelevant 
detail surrounding it, and trained to reconstruct events, as well as close to 
the constantly changing social and political scene. 

But the most important consequences for historiography resulted from 
the application of historical interests to the law itself, a process that began 
with the notary Lorenzo Valla, whose close philological researches re- 
vealed that the Roman law was a product of time and circumstance, a 
bistorical artifact rather than a body of universally valid legal wisdom. 
And this vision, transmitted to a generation of French jurists by the 
teaching of Jacques Cujas, stimulated a national school of medieval studies 
with a novel interest in the development of law and institutions rather 
than in the wars and royal actions of traditional historical writing. Though 
this school produced no individual masterpieces, it extended the range of 
historical scholarship and displayed both a new methodological rigor 
and above all that secular feeling for the particulars of human experience 
otherwise characteristic of the legal mind.® 

At the same time the lawyer-historians of the later Renaissance in 
France were no mere érudits. 'They intended the vision of the past con- 
structed by their scholarly work to be useful; and in the peculiar nature 
of their historicism they were at one with Sarpi's researches in Church his- 
tory and the English common lawyers' study of the medieval constitution. 
Lawyer-historians resembled each other in their common contribution to 
reconciling the conservative instincts of an age desperately concerned 
with order to the adjustments demanded by the times, through myths 
supported by the most sophisticated research Europe had yet witnessed. 
In this way lawyer-historians made a new order palatable and historical 
study attractive. Thus Venice defended her ecclesiastical and political 
independence against the pressures of the Counter Reformation by arguing 
that her admirable society rested on law and custom going back to the 
origins of the Republic; by contrast, lawyer-historians maintained, the 
juridical and administrative centralization demanded by Rome was of 
recent origin. Sarpi's History of the Council of Trent (1619) was a sus- 
tained demonstration of this essentially juridical point.% The lawyers of 
France employed similar arguments in defense of French customary against 
imperial Roman law and of the Gallican liberties against ecclesiastical 
Rome. In both the underlying issue was the right of self-determination, 
a matter subjectively important with the emergence of national feeling 
and of immediate practical significance since public order seemed to 
depend on the exclusion of any kind of foreign interference. Thus the 
researches of French lawyers demonstrated.the value of custom for the 
particular needs of France and the thesis that the canons of the ancient 
Church had guaranteed the autonomy she now required. The study of his- 


95 See Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship, and Huppert, Idec of Perfect 
History, passim. 
66 See my Venice and Republican Liberty, 568-623. 
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tory, especially legal history, revealed the subversion in the Middle Ages of 
a system admirably suited to contemporary needs.” 

Much the same argument defended the English common law against the 
challenge of the royal prerogative. For Sir Edward Coke, too, the prob- 
lems of contemporary society were to be solved by the recovery of an an- 
cient heritage. “No subject of this realm," he wrote, 


but being truly instructed by the good and plain evidence of his ancient and un- 
doubted patrimony and birth-right (though he hath for some time by ignorance, 
false persuasion, or vague fear been deceived or dispossessed) but will consult 
with learned and faithful councillors for the recovery of the same. The ancient 
and excellent laws of England are the birth-right and the most ancient and best 
inheritance that the subjects of this realm have, for by them he enjoyeth not 
only his inheritance and goods in peace and quietness, but his life and his most 
dear country in safety. (I fear that many want true knowledge of this ancient 
birth-right).88 


The defects in the scholarship supporting this vision were not difficult 
to identify; Hobbes was critical of Coke on this score,® and by the later 
seventeenth century men were casting about for a better foundation for 
the social order than this mythical past. But Coke was psychologically on 
sounder ground than Hobbes in his sense of the kind of argument re- 
quired by the times; like Sarpi, like the lawyers of France, Coke helped 
contemporaries to accept change by representing it as continuity. Serious 
consideration of some other basis for law and order, and therefore for hu- 
man liberty and human rights, depended on a new political and cultural 
climate. 

Nevertheless the myth of a recovered past proved a perennial resource of 
European culture, and it should be of particular interest to those who 
think of themselves as historians of modern Europe. The lawyers did not 
create the myth themselves; they merely applied to their own discipline a 
notion common to reformers of every kind for centuries. It is, of course, the 
myth of renewal that is at the heart of both the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. But because of the central importance of the law in the develop- 
ment of modern European society, the application of the idea in this 
domain gave to the conception of an initial perfection, decay, and recov- 
ery the broadest possible social resonance. It could now serve as the organiz- 
ing principle for understanding the whole process of secular history. In 
dealing with lawyers, therefore, we are also looking at the origins of the 
idea of modern history itself. 


87 Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship, passim, and Bouwsma, “Gallicanism 
and the Nature of Christendom,” 821-26. 

68 Coke, quoted by Hill, Intellectual Origins, 257-58. On the general point, see also Little, 
Religion, Order, and Law, 31, 201, and Pocock, Ancient Constitution. Pocock’s book is particularly 
suggestive in its recognition of affinities between French and English thought. 

69 For example, in A Dialogue between a Philosopher and a Student of the Common Laws of 
England, ed. Joseph Cropsey (Chicago, 1971), 96; see also Little, Religion, Order, and Law, 170. 
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in Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams 
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THE UNRIDDLER OF riddles who found the key to the human condition in 
the story of Oedipus was also a lover of jokes. When at tke age of forty-five 
he was finaly given an associate professorship, the still unknown Dr. 
Freud reported the event to a friend in mock journalese. He described his 
promotion as a political triumph: 


The public enthusiasm is immense. Congratulations and bouquets keep pouring 
in, as if the role of sexuality had been suddenly recognized by His Majesty, the 
interpretation of dreams confirmed by the Council of Ministers, and the necessity 
of the psychoanalytic therapy of hysteria carried by a two-thirds majority in 
Parliament.! 


It is a cheerful fantasy, very Viennese: political authority bends the knee 
to Eros and to dreams. 

"Where he makes a jest, a problem lies concealed." In The Interpre- 
tation of Dreams, published two years before his jocular announcement, 
Freud had laid down his first principle of understanding the problems of 
dreams: “A dream is the fulfillment of a wish." At the time of writing, 
in 1902, he was collecting material to demonstrate that the same rule 
held true for jokes. "Sometimes," he added, “the jest brirgs the solution of 
the problem to light as well.”? 


Briefer versions of this paper were presented to the American Psychoaralytic Association, De- 
cember 17, 1971, and to the Modern European Group of the Southern Historical Association, 
Novemer 19, 1971. Many of the ideas contained here were developed in d.scussion with Professor 
William J. McGrath of the University of Rochester, whose unpublished article, "Freud and 
Vienna: The Politics of the Brother Band," treats a problem complemenmtary to this essay: fra- 
ternal rivalry and its relation to Freud's politics. The paper also reflecs the author's debt of 
three decades to his friend Norman O. Brown, whose powerful imaginaticn and generous critical 
intelligence have helped to shape the questions though not to set the Emits of the search for 
answers. 

1 Freud to Wilhelm Fliess, Mar. 11, 1902, in Sigmund Freud, The Orizins of Psycho-analysis: 
Letters to Wilhelm Fliess, Drafts and Notes: 1887-1902, ed. Marie Bonapzrte, Anna Freud, Ernst 
Kris, tr. Eric Mosbacher and James Strachey (New York, 1954), 344. 

2'The opening observation was made by Goethe of J. G. Lichtenberg, Freud's favorite satirist. 
Freud quoted it approvingly in Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis (1915-16), in The 
Standard: Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud (hereafter SE) tr. and 
ed. James Strachey et al. (London, 1953-64), 15: 38; The Interpretation of Dreams (1900), SE, 
4: 121. For the whole problem, gee Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious (1908), SE, 8. 
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In his moment of elation at his promotion Freud did not simply lean 
back in satisfaction with the reward of his achievement. Instead he freed his 
fantasy to conjure up a wider paradise. Playfully he projected an ordered 
parliamentary polity united in support of his unorthodox science of 
Eros. His imagined parliament, which rallied a two-thirds majority to 
proclaim the necessity of the psychotherapy of hysteria was, of course, 
an exact inversion of the political reality of the time. The Austrian Reich- 
srat of 1902 had itself fallen so deep into political hysteria that it was un- 
able to find a simple majority (let alone two-thirds) to legislate on any- 
thing. 

We need not believe that political paralysis as such was a major con- 
cern to Freud by 190». What gnawed at him was something both more 
and less specific: his relationship to the whole political system, including 
its academic components and consequences. Here it was that his joke ful- 
filled his wish—the wish to bring political authority to heel. “The jest 
brings the solution to the problem as well." In the play of Freud's wit the 
political powers were neither subverted nor dissolved but, on the contrary, 
miraculously harmonized, united in common recognition of the validity of 
his theories. Freud thus celebrated in fantasy a victory over politics, the 
side of human affairs from which he had expected most in youth and had 
suffered most in manhood. 

In the same letter in which the new professor gaily trumpeted his 
triumph, he also sounded notes of doubt and guilt. Freud felt he could 
have had the professorship sooner if only he had pressed his own cause. 
"For four whole years, I had not put in a word about it," he wrote to his 
friend, Wilhelm Fliess. Only after he had completed The Interpretation 
of Dreams had he decided "to take appropriate steps" with his superiors. 
'To do so, however, involved him in a moral dilemma, "to break with my 
strict scruples" against cultivating the powerful. Having taken the com- 
mon-sense road of speaking up for the academic recognition that he felt 
to be his due, Freud found his success tainted by guilt. His professorship 
appeared to him ambiguous: on the one hand, it was a victory of his common 
sense; on the other, it seemed a surrender to hated authority. "I have 
learned that the old world is governed by authority, just as the new is 
governed by the dollar. I have made my first bow to authority.” 

Where Freud's playful fancy had escalated his promotion into a politi- 
cal triumph, his conscience thus shrank it into a moral delict. Behind 
these contradictory responses of faritasy and conscience to his long-awaited 
moment of professional success lay Freud's life-long struggle with Aus- 
trian sociopolitical reality: as scientist and Jew, as citizen and son. In 
The Interpretation of Dreams Freud gave this struggle, both outer and 
inner, its fullest, most personal statement—and at the same time over- 
came it by devising an epoch-making interpretation of human experience 
in which politics could be reduced to an epiphenomenal manifestation of 


3 Freud, Origins, 342, 344. e 
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psychic forces. I shall try to extract from the book a few of the materials 
which illuminate the counterpolitical ingredient in the origins of psy- 
choanalysis. 


The Interpretation of Dreams occupied a special place in the mind and 
heart of its author. He regarded it both as his most significant scien- 
tific work, the foundation stone of his whole achievement, and as the 
work that brought him into the clear personally, giving him the strength to 
face a troubled life anew. The very structure of the work reflects this dual 
nature. Its surface organization is governed by its function as scientific trea- 
tise, with each chapter and section systematically expounding an aspect of 
dreams and their interpretation. To this scientific structure Freud ex- 
plicitly subordinated the personal content of the book designating the 
dreams and memories that constitute it only as "material by which I 
illustrated the rules of dream-interpretation."* Yet a closer look reveals a 
second, deep-structure of the work which, running from one isolated dream 
of the author to the next, constitutes an incomplete but autonomous sub- 
plot of personal history. Imagine Saint Augustine weaving his Confessions 
into The City of God, or Rousseau integrating his Con’essions as a sub- 
liminal plot into The Origins of Inequality: such is the procedure of 
Freud in The Interpretation of Dreams. In the visible structure of the 
scientific treatise he leads his readers upward, chapter by svstematic chapter, 
to the more sophisticated reaches of psychological analysis. In the invisible 
personal narrative he takes us downward, dream by major dream, into 
the underground recesses of his own buried self. l 

It is the second quest, a recherche du temps perdu, that must particu- 
larly interest the historian. By following the dreams simply in their 
order of presentation one becomes aware of three layers in a psychoarche- 
ological dig: professional, political, and personal. These layers also cor- 
respond loosely to phases in Freud's life, which he przsents in inverse 
temporal order in The Interpretation of Dreams. The professional one lies 
roughly in his present; the political in the period of vouth and child- 
hood. Deepest of all, both in time and in psychic spzce, the personal 
layer leads back to infancy and into the unconscious where infantile ex- 
perience lives still Thus Freud's dreams serve as a thread of Ariadne 
which we can follow step-wise downward into the realm of instinct. 

The elements that appear in the dream arrangemert as three clear 
layers were also constituents of a wracking crisis Freud experienced in the 
1890s. Professionally, the frustrations that had dogged him from the begin- 


4 Freud, The Interpretation, SE, 4: xxvi. 

5 The ordering of the dreams does not, of course, follow their actual chronology, nor that of 
Freud's self-analysis. For these chronologies the fundamental work has been done by Didier 
Anzieu, L'Auto-analyse (Pazis, 1959). Nor does Freud analyze any of his dreams comprehensively 
in The Interpretation. Rather he uses them as components in the reconstruction of his own 
experience into a meaningful personal history that justifies both his life and his new science. 
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ning of his career had by 1895 produced a bitterness verging on despair. 
Wishing to be a research scientist, Freud had early been forced by impecun- 
iousness into the career of a physician. True, he had easily won a prized 
fellowship to Paris in 1885 and briefly thereafter an appointment to a 
university hospital where he could have clinical material for teaching and 
research. But the Vienna children's hospital with which he was associated 
for a decade after 1886 gave him little research opportunity and less pres- 
tige. Efforts to win for it the status of a university teaching clinic failed. The 
most galling indignity Freud had to suffer, however, was the failure to be 
given a professorship. His long wait—seventeen years in all where eight 
was the norm in the medical faculty—crowned his intellectual isolation, 
professional frustration, and social malaise with what appeared to be aca- 
demic defeat.® 

The wider context of Freud’s professional frustrations was a seething at- 
mosphere of almost continuous political crisis. During the last five years 
of the nineteenth century Austria-Hungary seemed to be serving, as one of 
its poets observed, as “a little world in which the big one holds its tryouts” — 
tryouts for Europe's social and political disintegration.” The Habsburg 
Empire was pulling apart at the seams internally as Europe was inter- 
nationally: vertically, on nationality lines; horizontally, on class and ide- 
ological lines. Until the nineties the contending political forces had been 
the classic ones: liberal versus conservative. But now new claimants rose 
from the social deeps to challenge the old ruling groups. Out of the work- 
ing class sprang socialism; out of the lower middle class and peasantry 
arose both virulent nationalism and Christian Socialism. Under the 
leadership of the skillful Christian Social demagogue, Karl Lueger, the anti- 
Semites in 1895 conquered Vienna itself, the bastion of liberalism. The 
forces of racial prejudice and national hatred, which the bearers of liberal 
culture, Jew and Gentile, had thought dispelled by the light of reason and 
the rule of law, re-emerged in terrifying force as the "century of progress" 
breathed its last. The experience not only broke the political power of the 
liberal middle class but also belied its expectations of history and under- 
mined its confidence in its rationalistic culture.® 


6 Both the facts and the interpretation of Freud's slow medical and academic career have 
been the subject of heated controversy. The most comprehensive, often productively documented, 
attempt to defend the Austrian academic and bureaucratic authorities against the charge of 
hostility, injustice, and prejudice against Freud is that of Joseph and René Gicklhorn, Sigmund 
Freuds akademische Laufbahn (Vienna, 1960). Kurt R. Eissler redresses the balance in Freud's 
favor with further substantial research in his counter-polemic, Sigmund Freud und die Wiener 
Universität (Bern, 1966). On the length of Freud's wait for a professorship, see especially the 
latter work, 24-25, 181-83. 

7 "Dies Oesterreich ist eine kleine Welt,/In der die grosse ihre Probe hält.” Friedrich Hebbel, 
quoted in Heinrich Benedikt, ed., Geschichte der Republik Oesterreich (Munich, 1954), 14. 

8For the vertical (nationality) disintegration, Robert A. Kann, The Multinational Empire 
(New York, 1950), is the sturdiest general survey. Berthold Sutter focuses sharply on the nation- 
ality crisis of the late nineties in Die Badenischen Sprachverordnungen von 1897 (Graz-Köln, 
1965). For the rise of the New Right in its anti-Semitic aspect, see P. G. J. Pulzer, The Rise of 
Anti-Semitism in Germany and Austria (New York, 1964). The cultural character and conse- 
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Sigmund Freud, by family background, conviction, and ethnic affilia- 
tion, belonged to the group most threatened by the new forces: Viennese 
liberal Jewry. Though not—or, more accurately, no longer—a political 
man, Freud watched with anxious interest the rise to power of the New 
Right both in Austria and abroad, especially in the France of the Dreyfus 
affair. Karl Lueger was his béte noir; Émile Zola, the novelist who champi- 
oned Dreyfus, his political hero.? 

Freud needed no specifically political commitment to make him feel 
the lash of resurgent anti-Semitism; it affected him where he was already 
hurting—in his professional life. Academic promotions of Jews in the 
medical faculty became more difficult in the crisis years after 1897. Freud 
reported in ironically elliptical bureaucratese the answer another Jewish 
colleague awaiting promotion had elicited from a high-placed official, 
that "in view of the present state of feeling, it was no doubt true that, 
for the moment, His Excellency [the minister of religion and instruction] 
was not in a position etc. etc. . . . [to ignore]. denominational considera- 
tions.”10 

In response to his professional and political frustrations Freud retreated 
into social and intellectual withdrawal. He actually stepped down the 
social ladder, from the upper medical and academic intelligentsia to 
which he had gained access in the eighties to a simpler stratum of ordinary 
Jewish doctors and businessmen, who, if they could not assist or further 
his scientific pursuits, did not threaten or discourage him. In 1895 Freud 
joined B'nai B'rith, the Jewish fraternal organization, as a homey haven 
where he was accepted without question as a person and respected without 
challenge as a scientist. 

The more Freud's outer life was mired, however, the more winged his 
ideas became. He began to detach psychic phenomena from the anatomical 
moorings in which the science of his day had imbedded them. The specu- 
lative daring of his ideas, such as his theories of the sexual etiology of the 
neuroses, increased his estrangement from the very men who would have 
to support his professional advancement. Freud's intellectual originality 
and professional isolation fed upon each other. 

The third dimension of Freud's crisis in the nineties was personal, cen- 
tering on the death of his father. “The most important event, the most 
poignant loss, of a man's life," was Freud's evaluation. Whatever the gen- 


quences of the crisis are partially explored in Carl E. Schorske, “Politis in a New Key: An 
Austrian Triptych,” Journal of Modern History, 39 (1967): 343-86; Schorske, “Politics and the 
Psyche in fin de siècle Vienna," AHR, 66 (1960-61): 930-46; and Schorske, “The Transformation 
of the Garden: Ideal and Society in Austrian Literature," AHR, 72 (1966-67): 1285-1920. 

9 Freud to Fliess, Sept. 23, 1895; Nov. 8, 1895; Feb. 9, 1898, in Freud, Origins, 124, 188, 245; 
Ernest Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud (New York, 1958-87), 1: 392-99. 

10 Freud, The Interpretation, SE, 4: 197. 

11 Freud, "Address to the Society of B'nai B'rith” (1926), SE, 20: 273-74; Freud to Fliess, 
Dec. 12, 1902, in Freud, Origins, 237. 'The sociology of Freud's friendship: and associations has 
yet to be worked out in detail. i 
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eral validity of this statement it certainly held true for Freud. His father's 
death in 1896 came at a time when it could only reinforce Freud's other 
difficulties. His dreams and their analysis make plain that his psychological 
crisis over his father's death unfolded as a crisis of professional failure and 
political guilt. To lay his father's ghost Freud had either, like Hamlet, to 
affirm the primacy of politics by removing what was rotten in the state of 
Denmark (a civic task) or to neutralize politics by reducing it to psycho- 
logical categories (an intellectual task). 


LET us Now TURN TO The Interpretation of Dreams to see how Freud's 
threefold crisis and his scientific work were related. In chapter 2, the first 
substantive chapter of the book, Freud developed his basic analytic 
principle, that a dream is the fulfillment of a wish. He did so by personal 
means, constructing an extensive model analysis with a single dream of 
his own, the Dream of Irma's Injection. Though well aware of its many 
dimensions, Freud here interpreted the Irma Dream rather narrowly, 
in terms of the first circle of his hell: professional frustration and self- 
doubt.!? This was the circle least likely to encounter resistances in his 
readers. In chapter 4 Freud proceeded to refine and hence redefine his 
first principle to read: "A dream is a disguised fulfillment of a suppressed 
wish." Again he selected a dream of his own for demonstrative purposes, 
the Dream of the Uncle with the Yellow Beard. On its innocent, nonsensi- 
cal surface the dream said nothing, but its analysis showed Freud the un- 
seemly moral consequences ensuing from the thwarting of his professional 
ambition by politics. His dream-wish was for the power that might remove 
his professional frustration. As he described it, the dream contained the 
political wish to "step into the minister's shoes," where he could eliminate 
his competitors. and promote himself to a professorship. The dream 
also revealed a disguised wish either not to be Jewish or to have the power 
to eliminate Jewish rivals. A political ambition functioned here as a means 
to professional self-realization; or, seen analytically in terms of Freud's psy- 
choarcheological dig, a political wish was found to lie as a deeper reality 
beneath the professional one. 

To explain the principle of distortion which he had found to govern the 
Uncle Dream, with its latent political wish, Freud appropriately intro- 
duced political analogies. The dream-thought, he suggested, confronts the 
same problem in the psyche of the dreamer as "the political writer who 
has disagreeable truths to tell those in authority." If the censor is strong 

12 Erik H. Erikson has enlarged and deepened Freud's analysis of this aspect of the dream 
with the concept of the generativity crisis of middle age in "The Dream Specimen of Psycho- 
analysis," Journal of the American Psychoanalytical Association, 2 (1954): 5-56. The most com- 
prehensive and structured analysis is by Anzieu, L’Auto-analyse, 24-45. For a broad and rich 
but less rigorous treatment and for further bibliography on this and other dreams, see Alexander 


Grinstein's useful work, On Sigmund Freud's Dreams (Detroit, 1968), 21-46, passim. 
18 Freud, The Interpretation, SE, 4: 134-41, 191-93. 
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the writer must "conceal his objectionable pronouncement beneath some 
apparently innocent disguise." Just as there are two social powers, ruler 
and people, Freud argued, so there are two psychic forces: "One of these 
forces constructs the wish which is expressed by the dream, while the 
other exercises a censorship upon this dream-wish and by the use of cen- 
sorship, forcibly brings about a distortion in the expression of the wish.” 
The social model provided an analogy for Freud to show us "a quite 
definite view of the ‘essential nature’ of consciousness.” 14 

In his selection of the analogy, às in the elucidation of the Uncle Dream, 
we can see how the political reality of the nineties, througk the issue of the 
professorship, had penetrated Freud's psychic life. In the Irma Dream 
analysis Freud gave his readers only his sense of personal professional 
impotence, easily deducible from the manifest content of the dream. In the 
Uncle Dream he pushed through the opaque surface of the manifest con- 
tent to find politics in the latent content. Recounting the beckground of the 
Uncle Dream, Freud stated that the information concerning the "denom- 
inational considerations" which blocked his promotion, although "not 
news to me, was bound to strengthen my feeling of rezignation."5 He 
did not make explicit what his analysis of the Uncle Dream shows us: 
that much as he might cultivate political resignation in his waking life, 
the wish to free himself from anti-Semitism reasserted itself in his dreams. 
And even there, the power of the "secondary force"—the cer:sor representing 
the social reality—distorted the dreamer's wish for liberation from the fate 
of the Jews into denigration of, that is, aggression against, his Jewish friends 
and colleagues. 

In his third extensively analyzed dream (the Dream cf the Botanical 
Monograph) Freud's father entered the picture through two recollected 
episodes that did little credit to the character of Jakob Freud. In one 
episode the father gave his little boy a book to destroy, "not easy to justify 
from an educational point of view!" In another, the father upbraided his 
adolescent son for extravagant book buying.!® Father Jaxob Freud thus 
first trod the boards in the Dream Book in the unpromising role of an anti- 
intellectual, frustrating little Sigmund the future scientist—as, more re- 
cently, the political world had done. 

With this finding from childhood Freud adumbrated the next problem 
in his scientific exposition, the importance of infantile experience in 
dream life. In chapter 5, under the heading “Infantile Material as the 
Source of Dreams," we find, ironically enough, that Freud has concen- 
trated most of the important political materials—memories and dreams— 
contained in The Interpretation of Dreams. On the hun: for the source 


14 Ibid., 142-44. 

15 Ibid., 137. 

16 Ibid., 169-73, especially 172-73. Freud does not analyze at this point the meaning of 
these episodes, though his language clearly reflects resentment at his father's behavior. 
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of his own “pathological ambition," Freud opened the gates of memory 
on childhood and early youth. As he did so, a political flood surged in. 

Childhood experience, whatever universals may govern it, must be 
lived in a specific cultural milieu. The one that Freud recovered in 
self-analysis was that of newly triumphant liberalism in the Austria of 
the 1860s. He recalled his father's enthusiasm for the new Liberal minis- 
ters of 1867: "We illuminated the house in their honor." As his mind 
reached back "from the dreary present to the cheerful hopes of the days 
of the Bürgerministerium," Freud remembered how "every industrious 
Jewish schoolboy carried a minister's portfolio in his knapsack." A 
wandering poet in the Prater prophesied of young Sigmund—to the 
delight of his parents one would presume—that he would be a cabinet 
minister.|;^ Indeed, until the very end of his Gymnasium years, Freud 
planned—undoubtedly, given his father's values, with paternal encourage- 
ment—to study law, the royal road to a political career. His ambitions 
were further strengthened by the school friend he most idolized, Heinrich 
Braun. Then a militant German democrat, Braun later became one of 
Central Europe's most prominent socialist intellectuals.1° 

In such a context of clear and confident mid-century liberalism Freud 
acquired the political values he retained all his life: partisanship for 
Napoleon as conqueror of backward Central Europe; contempt for roy- 
alty and the aristocracy (in 1873 as a senior in the Gymnasium Freud 
had proudly refused to doff his hat to the emperor); undying admiration 
for England, particularly for the great Puritan, Oliver Cromwell, for 
whom Freud, the sexual liberator, named his second son; and above all, 
hostility to religion, especially to Rome. 

Having recovered the liberal enthusiasms of his boyhood in his dream 
analysis and reminiscing on its bright political hopes, Freud suddenly 
introduces the reader of The Interpretation of Dreams to what can only 
be called his Rome neurosis. 

Like most cultivated Austrians of his generation Freud was steeped in 
classical culture. Once he hit upon the analogy between his work as depth 
psychologist and the work of an archeologist, his mild interest flowered 
into a burning. passion for antiquity. He consumed with avidity Jakob 
Burckhardt's newly published History of Greek Culture, so rich in mate- 
rials on primitive myth and religion. He read with envy the biography of 
Heinrich Schliemann, who fulfilled a childhood wish by his discovery of 
Troy. Freud began the famous collection of ancient artifacts which were 
soon to grace his office in the Berggasse. And he cultivated a new friend- 
ship in the Viennese professional elite—especially rare in those days of 

17 Ibid., 192. 

18 Ibid., 192-93. 

19 Freud to Julie Braun-Vogelstein, Oct. 30, 1927, in Sigmund Freud, Letters of Sigmund 


Freud, ed. Ernst L. Freud (New York, 1964), 378-80; Julie Braun-Vogelstein, Heinrich Braun 
(Stuttgart, 1967), 20-24. 
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withdrawal—with Emanuel Lôwy, a professor of archeclogy. "He keeps 
me up till three o'clock in the morning," Freud wrote appreciatively to 
Fliess. “He tells me about Rome.”?° 

' At first a hobby pursued for relief of tension, Freud soon found that 
Rome had acquired the character of a neurotic symptom. He was seized 
by an irrepressible longing to visit Rome. When he was stalled in his 
work on the dream book in 1898, he could do nothing but study the 
topography of Rome, “for which the longing grows ever more torture- 
some.’ 

Five times Freud traveled to Italy between 1895 and 1898, without ever 
reaching Rome. Some inhibition held him back. At the same time Rome 
became, literally, the city of his dreams. In The Interpretation Freud re- 
ports four Rome Dreams, all of which suggest, in one form or another, 
redemption or fulfillment that is never quite achieved.?? Even the manifest 
content of these dreams speaks worlds. Freud conflates dream images of 
Catholic Rome with Jewish ideas and situations. In one dream Rome appears 
as "the promised land seen from afar," implying Freud to be in the same 
relation to Rome as Moses to Israel. The vision, though F-eud does not say 
so, seems to express a forbidden wish: a longing for an assimilation to the 
gentile world that his strong waking conscience—and even his dream- 
censor—would deny him. He also identifies Rome with Carlsbad, Bohemia's 
equivalent of our Palm Springs, a city of pleasure, rest, and cure; in short, 
an earthly city of recreation (re-creation), of resurrection. Freud compares 
himself in the analysis of this dream to a poor, gentle Jewish character in 
one of the Yiddish stories he loved so well. Because the little Jew did not 
have the train fare to Carlsbad, the conductor beat him up at every sta- 
tion; but, undaunted, he continued on his via dolorosc (the expression 
is Freud's) Thus the lofty vision of Moses-Freud seeing Israel-Rome 
"from afar" had its lowly analogue in the picture of the little-Jew-Christ- 
Freud reaching Carlsbad-Rome on a via dolorosa. A third dream reinforces 
the Christian theme but telescopes it into that of ancient, pagan Rome. 
From a train window Freud sees across the Tiber the Castel Sant'Angelo, 
at once papal castle and Roman imperial tomb. Tantalizingly, the train 

‘moves off before he can cross the Bridge of the Holy Angel to reach the 
castle—a house of both buried paganism and Christian salvation. 


20 Freud to Fliess, Jan. 35, 1899; Feb. 6, 1899; May 28, 1899; Nov. 5, 1857, in Freud, Origins, 
275-76, 282, 229. Suzanne Bernfeld has explored, with great sensitivity to cultural factors, the 
function of archeology both in Freud's scientific thought and, psychoanalyrically, in his personal 
attempt to overcome guilt over death wishes. See her "Freud and Archeolcgy," American Imago, 
8 (1951): 107-38. 

21 Freud to Fliess, Dec. 3. 1897; Oct. 23, 1899, in Freud, Origins, 236, 263. The latter date, on 
which he reported his "ever more tortured longing (die Sehnsucht immer quälender . . )" 
[retranslation mine], was the anniversary of his father's death. 

22 Freud, The Interpretarion, SE, 4: 193-98. One later Rome Dream, in which the city is the 
setting of grief, is not included here. This dream's bearing on Freud's problem of ambivalence 
as Jew has been interestingly demonstrated by Peter Loewenberg in “A Hidden Zionist Theme 
in Freud's ‘My Son, the Myops . . .' Dream,” Journal of the History of Idzas, 31 (1970): 129-32. 
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Freud does not analyze these dreams fully in The Interpretation. While 
recognizing that the wish to go to Rome "had become in my dream a 
cloak and symbol for a number of passionate wishes," he discloses fully 
only one of them. The clue to it he finds in Hannibal: "Like him, I had 
been fated not to see Rome.'?5 This idea leads Freud to the recovery of a 
childhood scene in which he finds part of the source of his Rome neurosis. 
In that scene political obligation and oedipal aggression converged. 

When Sigmund was ten or twelve years old (1866-68), his father 
wanted to illustrate how much the triumph of liberalism had improved the 
lot of the Jew. He told his son how, in an earlier time, he had been pub- 
licly humiliated by an anti-Semitic ruffian, “a Christian," as Freud pointedly 
calls him. Freud discovered upon questioning that his father had offered 
neither protest nor resistance to the indignity. Little Sigmund was dis- 
gusted with his father’s "unheroic behavior." He contrasted his situa- 
tion with another "which fitted my feelings better: the scene in which 
Hannibal’s father . .. made his boy swear before the household altar to take 
vengeance on the Romans."?* 

“To take vengeance on the Romans”: it was both pledge and project. 
And as project it was at once political and filial. In most other great 
creative Viennese who were Freud's contemporaries the generational re- 
volt against the fathers took the specific historical form of rejection of 
their fathers’ liberal creed. Thus Gustav Mahler and Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal both turned back to the baroque Catholic tradition. Not so 
Freud, at least not consciously. He defined his oedipal stance in such a 
way as to overcome his father by realizing the liberal creed his father 
professed but failed to defend. Freud-Hannibal as “Semitic general" would 
avenge his feeble father against Rome, a Rome that symbolized "the 
organization of the Catholic Church" and the Habsburg regime that sup- 
ported it. 

We notice at once, of course, that the Rome of Freud the boy in the 
sixties—forbidding, hostile, bureaucratic—is quite different from the Rome 
in the dreams and longings of Freud the man in the nineties. The first 
is an object of hate, an enemy to be conquered, the second an object of 
desire, to be entered in love. Freud says nothing directly about the dif- 
ference or the relationship between the two. But he offers a clue when he 
recalls a German classical author's question: “Which of the two [men] 

23 Freud, The Interpretation, SE, 4: 196-97. 

24 Ibid., 197. 

25 That the Habsburg Empire in a wider sense was involved in Freud's boyhood militancy 
against Christianity is suggested in his identification of Hannibal with Napoleon—“both crossed 
the Alps"—and in his hero worship of Napoleon's Marshal Masséna. Little Sigmund learned of 
the latter from Louis Adolphe Thiers’s History of the Consulate and the Empire, “one of the 
first books I got hold of when I had learnt to read." Masséna, whom Freud erroneously believed 
to be Jewish and who was born one hundred years to the day before Freud, was his "declared 
favorite" before he encountered Hannibal. Freud, The Interpretation, SE, 4: 196-98. Masséna 


not only fought the Catholic forces in Italy but occupied Vienna, making his headquarters in 
the Leopoldstadt (later the Jewish quarter in which Freud grew up). 
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. paced his study in greater excitement after forming his plan to go to 
Romé: Winckelmann or Hannibal?" Freud unhesitatingly identifies him- 
self with Hannibal, following in his footsteps of failure. "Like him, I 
had been fated not to see Rome.”?® Here Freud conceals an important 
truth from us, if not from himself, concerning his problem of political 
guilt as scientist and son. The Rome of his mature dreams and longings 
is clearly a love-object.?” That is not Hannibal's Rome but Johann Joachim 
Winckelmann's. The great eighteenth-century archeologist and art his- 
torian saw in Rome the mother of European culture. A Protestant, 
Winckelmann overcame his scruples and embraced Catholicism in order 
to enter Rome and pursue his passion for classical antiquity as a papal 
librarian. He conquered his conscience for the sake of his science, his 
amor intellectualis for Rome. 

Winckelmann or Hannibal? Scientist or politician? Freud had faced such 
a choice before, in 1873, when he changed his career plans in high school. 
Intoxicated with Goethe's erotic description of Mother Nature, young Freud 
had decided to enter the university in science instead of law, thus following 
in the footsteps of Winckelmann the scientist—a “soft” scientist like 
Freud. In so doing, he had abandoned Hannibal's political mission. 

In the nineties, as Freud said, "the increasing. importance of the effects 


26 Freud, The Interpretation, SE, 4: 196. 

27 This Rome Freud connected (though not in The Interpretation) with his oedipal tie to 
his Czech Catholic nanny, who had introduced him to Catholicism and had given him “a sense 
of my own powers,” in contrast with the discouragements of his Jewisk father. Cz. Freud to 
Fliess, Oct. 3-4, 1897; Oct. 15, 1897, in Freud, Origins, 219-22. Psychoanalytic literature, following 
Freud, has tended to accept his primary identification of the Rome longing with the nanny 
as mother-substitute and oedipal love-object, reducing the Catholic ani Czech attributes of 
Rome in Freud's dream-pictures to symbols of this primal tie, and the inhibition preventing 
travel to Rome as incest taboo. See, for example, Grinstein, Freud's Dreams, 75-76, 90-91; 
Jones, Life, 1: 5-6; Bernfeld, “Freud and Archeology"; and Kenneth A. Grigg, “The Role of the 
Nursemaid in Freud's Dreams: ‘All Roads Lead to Rome, ” unpublished article. By emphasizing 
here the historical significance of tbe Jewish-Catholic tension in the dreams' manifest contents, 
I am trying to restore Freud's political-cultural experience to its dynamic, formative role in 
the development of his psychoanalytic system of thought in which, in zffect, he resolves the 
pain of general history by translating it into personal history. 

28"It is the love of science and it alone," wrote Winckelmann, "that ran move me to give 
ear to the proposal suggested to me." Quoted in Carl Justi, Winckelmann end seine Zeitgenossen 
(5th ed.; Cologne, 1956), 1: 371. The first edition of this classic biography appeared during 
Freud's Gymnasium years. The second edition was published in 1898, when Freud's interest in 
archeology was at its height and when he had resumed work on the interpretation of dreams, 
inclusive of the Rome dreams. The Justi biography reveals remarkable similarities between 
Winckelmann's life and intellectual stance and Freud's: poverty, an acu:e sense of low social 
status, failure to find a congenial intellectual position or adequate professional recognition, a 
string of intense friendships with homosexual overtones, hatred of political tyranny, hostility 
to organized religion, and a generativity crisis at the age of forty that resulted in a "first work" 
of a new and revolutionary kind. Most of these features emerge clearly in Goethe's perspicacious 
essay of 1805, “Winckelmann,” in Goethes Werke, ed. Eduard von der Hellen (Stuttzart, 1922), 
15: 65-93. Herder, in a somewhat more romantic essay, "Denkmal Johann Winckelmann," in 
Herders Sümtliche Werke, ed. Bernhard Suphan, 8 (Berlin, 1892): 457-83, appreciates Winckel- 
mann as a serene and stoical hero of science in an age of prejudice and rulers' stupidity. Freud 
would have seen himself in this version even more clearly than in Goethe’s. Though Freud 
had a magnificent command of the German classics, I have been unable :o determine whether 
he actually read any of these books, but the fact that the Hannibal-Wincke-mann contrast played 
a key role in his analysis suggests familiarity with Winckelmann's character and aims. 
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of the anti-Semitic movement upon our emotional life helped to fix the 
thoughts and feelings of those early days."?*"The ghosts of Hannibal and 
his father rose to call again for "vengeance on the Romans." 'They barred 
Freud's road to Winckelmann's Rome—the Rome of pleasure, maternity, 
assimilation, fulfillment. Science would have to defeat politics and lay the 
father's ghost. 


THESE OBJECTIVES Freud accomplished with the help of what he called 
"A Revolutionary Dream." 'The description and analysis of this dream 
occupies the central position in Freud's demonstration of the principle 
that a childhood wish is the fundamental determinant of the meaning of 
dreams.?° 

It was in August of 1898 that Freud dreamt the Revolutionary Dream, 
and politics hung especially heavy in the air. After a winter of violence 
between Czechs and Germans, especially in the universities, the thorny 
problem of language rights remained unresolved. Parliament was still 
paralyzed, for the German parties refused to abandon obstructionist tactics 
until the government should revoke the language ordinances favoring the 
Czechs. In June there had been violent anti-Semitic outbreaks in Galicia. 
In addition to these difficulties there was the nagging, acute problem of 
renewing the 1867 accords to regulate the economic and fiscal relations 
between the Austrian and Hungarian halves of the Dual Monarchy. 

Count Franz Thun, Austrian minister president since March 7, 1898, 
was devoting most of his summer to negotiations of a preliminary accord 
between the Austrian and Hungarian cabinets—negotiations that had to 
reckon with the prospect of resistance from both German and Hungarian 
nationalists in their respective parliaments. Thun himself was an arch- 
aristocrat, a great landholder and head of the party of the Bohemian 
high nobility; in short, a feudal political bureaucrat of the old school. 
Though he aimed at compromise with the Germans, Count Thun was 
goaded by their aggressiveness into tough measures against them and 
quickly became the object of their cordial hatred.®! This was the figure 
who became Freud's central antagonist in the Revolutionary Dream. 

Ironically enough, 1898, year of paralysis and chaos, was also being 
celebrated as the fiftieth anniversary of Emperor Francis Joseph's acces- 
sion. Since the emperor had been brought to power in the revolution of 
1848, that upheaval, too, was recalled to public mind, and to Freud's 
consciousness.?? 

On the day of his Revolutionary Dream, Freud was setting out for a 


29 Freud, The Interpretation, SE, 4: 196. 

30 Ibid., 4: 208-19; 5: 431-35. My analysis of this dream is far from complete. For other 
dimensions, see Grinstein, Freud’s Dreams, 92-160. 

81 Richard Charmatz, Oesterreichs innere Geschichte von 1848 bis 1907 (2d. ed.; Leipzig, 1912), 
2: 128-92. 

32 Freud, The Interpretation, SE, 4: 211. 
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holiday with his family. While he was waiting for his train at Vienna's 
Westbahnhof, he recognized Count Thun stalking on to the platform. The 
count was, as Freud correctly surmised, bound for the emperor's summer 
retreat in Ischl, where the preliminary Austro-Hungarian economic ac- 
cords—the so-called Ischl clauses—were being worked out. In his bearing 
as in his politics Count Thun was a “Feudalherr from top to toe.” “Tall, 
thin, dressed with exquisite elegance, [he looked] more like an Englishman 
than a Bohemian," one of his subordinates recalled. “His monocle never 
left his eye."3* Now, as he passed through the train gate, the count displayed 
his aristocratic aplomb. Though he had no ticket he waved the ticket 
taker aside and entered a luxurious compartment. All Freud's resentment 
of aristocracy welled up at the minister's imperious behavior. He found 
himself whistling a subversive air from Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro: “If 
the Count wants to dance, I'll call the tune." 

'The dream on the train bore the stamp of this chance encouriter and 
the emotions it aroused. It telescoped Freud's present political feelings 
with his past political experiences and scenes and images from history. In 
the opening scéne of the dream Freud found himself at a university 
student gathering, where Count Thun (or a conservative predecessor, 
Count Taaffe) was belittling German nationalism. In his disdainful way 
the aristocrat deprecated the symbolic flower of the German nationalists 
as a limp plant, colt's foot [German, Huflatlich], that Freud connected 
by verbal association with flatulence; in short, the speaker implied that 
German student militancy was so much wind. Freud, to his own surprise, 
rose in angry response to the minister's contemptuous remarks. In analyzing 
the scene he identified himself with Adolf Fischhof, a medical-student 
leader who helped to trigger the revolution of 1848 at the university and 
to carry it on to the larger political stage. Freud discovered another 
Jewish medical politico in the dream: his fellow student, Victor Adler. 
By 1898 Adler had become the leader of Austrian Social Democracy. In 
analyzing the Revolutionary Dream Freud recalled having defied Adler, 
toward whom he had had strong feelings of envy and rivalry, in a German 
nationalist student organization to which they both belonged in the 1870s.?6 
Fischhof and Adler had shown that one could be both a Jewish doctor 
and a political leader—a fact that Freud virtually denied to be possible in 
_ explaining his choice of careers.*7 Even as Freud dreamt out his own long- 

33 McGrath, "Freud and Vienna," has established the date as August 11, 1898. 

34 Rudolf Sieghart, Die letzten Jahrzehnte einer Grossmacht (Berlin, 1932), 35. 

35 Like Freud, Fischhof was a poor, Moravian-born Jew. He became a doctor because before 
1848 no other academic course was open to his race. When the revolution broke, Fischhof 
occupied a medical positicn -later held by Freud: that of Sekundararzt (intern) at the Royal 


Imperial General Hospital in Vienna. Cf. Richard Charmatz, Adolf Fischhof (Stuttgart, 1910), 
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36 Martin Grotjahn, "A Letter by Sigmund Freud with Recollections of His Acolescence," 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 4 (1956): 649-52. 

37“A ministerial career is definitely barred to a medical man," wrote Freud of his decision 
to abandon the law in 1873. The Interpretation, SE, 4: 193. 
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repressed political wish and exhumed by analysis the figures who proved 
that his youthful dream of a political role might have been true, he re- 
frained from putting the pieces together either for his reader or in all 
likelihood for himself. 

In the scenario of the dream, after his outburst of anger at the minister, 
Freud suddenly fled the political scene. He retreated through the halls of 
the university, that is, through academia. Escaping into the street, he then 
tried to get out of town, to some destination where "the Court would not 
be in residence." The final scene accordingly was at the railroad station 
where, in his waking life, it had all begun. There Freud found himself 
on the platform in the company of a blind man, whom he recognized 
in his analysis as his dying father. Freud held a urinal for the helpless 
old man, conscious that the ticket taker would look the other way. So ends 
the dream. 

With this scene, the dream had done its work in dissolving political 
impulses and political guilt. Before the dream, Freud had confronted the 
powerful Count Thun on the platform as a prerevolutionary Figaro with 
the subversive wish to call the tune for the count. His present situation of 
political impotence and resentment dominated this waking fantasy. In the 
dream he had discharged, by his defiance of the count, the commitment 
of his youth to antiauthoritarian political activism, which was also his 
unpaid debt to his father. 

It is easy for the modern reader to forget the boldness—half nerviness, 
half courage—involved in Freud's presentation of the Revolutionary Dream 
and its daytime prelude to his contemporaries. Count Thun, after all, 
still headed the government when Freud sent the last pages of his manu- 
script to the printer in early September 1899. In the Revolutionary Dream, 
his last explosive hail-and-farewell to politics, Freud took the field as 
liberal-scientific David against a very real political Goliath, the incumbent 
minister president. He laid bare his political and social feelings in no 
uncertain terms. Yet both on the station platform and in the dream, the 
encounter between the little Jewish doctor and the gaunt aristocrat sug- 
gests a quixotic duel, at once heroic and absurd. In it Freud found by 
analysis not so much his civic courage as an "absurd megalomania, which 
had long been suppressed in my waking life."$$ The strange encounter, 
Freud versus Thun, had brought it to the surface. 

Neither the dream nor Freud's reading of it came to rest in affirma- 
tion or rejection of a particular political position, not even that of Count 
'Thun. Freud implied his own ideological truth when he saw himself in his 
dream as rejecting both aristocratic authority (Thun-Taaffe) and the 
authority of socialism (Adler, the older and bolder brother). The “politi- 
cal" problem was dissolved in the final scene on the platform, where the 
dream-thought substituted the dying father for the living count. Here the 
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flight from politics, through the university, and on to scientific medical 
service, found vindication. Freud had become a "minister" after all, as 
the prophet in the Prater had foretold—a minister not in the political 
sense, but in a medical sense, ministering to his dying father. Not Hannibal 
the general, but Winckelmann the scientist. 

What was Freud's interpretation of the Revolutionary Dream? Strikingly, 
he ignored the flight from politics which is so prominent in its scenario 
and manifest content. Instead, he brought his analysis to focus in the final 
scene on the station platform from which, in his view, the whole Revolu- 
tionary Dream received its basic meaning. Freud recalled two episodes 
of his childhood in which his father had reprimanded him for urinating. In 
one of them he finally found the personal, childhood source of his “path- 
ological ambition," before it had been translated in his youth into the 
politica] sphere and in his maturity to the professional sphere. In that 
episode little Sigmund had "disregarded the rules which modesty lays 
down" and urinated in his parents' presence. His insensitive father had 
reprimanded him with a prophecy that rang like a curse: “This boy will 
come to nothing." In the final scene of the Revoluticnary Dream, the 
grown-up Dr. Freud reversed this situation. Instead of the strong father 
reprimanding the weak son for urinating, the strong son helped the weak 
father in urinating. "As though I wanted to say," Freud comments, “ ‘You 
see I have come to something. " Vengeance, of an intellectual kind, is 
being taken here not on Rome and not on Count Thun, but on the father. 
As the father replaces the prime minister on the station platform, patricide 
replaces politics. 

Is not this something more as well: revenge on politics itself? Freud 
suggested this explicitly in a footnote where he connected his victory over 
his father with his victory over politics: 


the whole rebellious content of the dream, with its lése majesté and its 
derision of the higher authorities, went back to rebellion against my father. A 
Prince is known as father of his country; the father is the oldest, first, and for chil- 
dren the only authority, and from his autocratic power the other social authori- 
ties have developed in the history of human civilization.3® 


In this passage Freud adumbrated his mature political theory, the central 
principle of which is that all politics is reducible to the primal conflict 
between father and son. The Revolutionary Dream, miraculously, con- 
tained this conclusion in its very scenario: from political encounter, 
through flight into academia, to the conquest of the father who has re- 
placed Count Thun. Patricide replaces regicide; psychoanalysis overcomes 
history. Politics is neutralized by a counterpolitical psycholozy. 

Wissen macht frei—so ran the great slogan of Austrian liberalism. 


39 Ibid., 4: 217 na. 
40 This theory was set forth in Freud, Totem and Taboo (1913), SE, 13. 
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Freud had not paid his debt to his father as a revolutionary doctor like 
Adolf Fischhof in 1848 or Victor Adler in 1898. Instead Freud would pay 
it as a scientific subversive. He dissolved the oath of Hannibal by his 
counterpolitical discovery: the primacy of infantile experience in the 
determination of human behavior. With that discovery, a new road to 
Rome lay open. 


BEFORE FREUD COULD go to Rome he had to fulfill two more tasks left 
over from the victory over politics and father in the Revolutionary Dream. 
He had to send his father's ghost to an appropriate kind of Valhalla, and 
he had to universalize his personal experience as a scientific finding. He 
solved the first task with a dream of Hungary, the second with a myth 
of Thebes. 

'The Dream of Hungary must have been dreamt some time after October 
1898, when Count Thun was still wrestling with the problem of pulling 
the two halves of the Empire, the Austrian and the Hungarian, together. 
After both governments had agreed on the Ischl formula, the fruit of 
Count Thun’s negotiations, the Hungarian nationalists rebelled. Resorting 
to obstructionism in their parliament, in emulation of the Germans in the 
Reichsrat, in February the Hungarian nationalists brought down the 
government that had initialed the agreement.*! It was in this situation 
that Freud in his dreams assigned his father to the important xole of 
peacemaker. Freud reported his dream as follows: 


After his death my father played a political part among the Magyars and brought 
them together politically. Here I saw a small and indistinct picture: a crowd of 
men as though they were in the Reichstag; someone standing on one or two 
chairs, with other people around him. I remembered how like Garibaldi he 
looked on his deathbed, and felt glad that that promise had come true.*? 


A promise come true indeed! Here was Freud's father synthesizing in his 
person the two traditional allies. of. Austro-German liberals against the 
Habsburgs: Italian and Hungarian nationalists. As Garibaldi, father Freud 
was a modern Hannibal, a populist political-military hero who also failed 
to take Rome (from the pope in 1867) As Hungarian leader, Jakob 
Freud was in his turn stepping into the minister's shoes and solving the 
Hungarian problem, which would soon bring down Count Thun. 

As parliamentary ruler, reconciler of the irreconcilable Hungarians, 
father Jakob Freud thus made good his failures of Sigmund's youth. Freud 
found in the dream, along with elements denigrating his father, the wish 
that the father might stand "great and unsullied" before his children after 


41 Ervin Pamlenyi, ed., Die Geschichte Ungarns (Budapest, 1971), 450-54. The Ischl clauses 
were agreed upon on August 30, 1898. The Hungarian opposition inaugurated in October 1898 
the obstruction crisis which provided the context of Freud's dream. Grinstein, Freud's Dreams, 
376, suggests a later date than the crisis itself would in my view require. 
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his death. Freud makes no comment on the fact that the paternal 
apotheosis should be political. Yet the substance of :he dream speaks 
clearly enough: a successful Father Garibaldi-Freud in Hungary made his 
son's pursuit of politics unnecessary and cancelled the debt of 1868. 

Freud's second task in opening his road to Rome was professional: to 
draw theoretical consequences from the experience of the patricidal impulse 
he had found in the Revolutionary Dream. 'This he did by identify- 
ing a mythic archetype, the myth of Oedipus, to give form to his find- 
ing that "the death-wish against parents dates back to earliest child- 
hood.” He appropriated the Oedipus myth in such a fashion as to bring 
out the sexual dimensions it contains. In so doing he pushed the interpre- 
tation of dreams as a whole one step further down from personal infantile 
experience, to which he had. traced, in order to expose, his political en- 
counters, to the childhood of the human race. The mythic layer is the 
deepest in T'he Interpretation of Dreams, where the individual experience 
of the unconscious is found embedded in the universal archetypal experi- 
ence of primitive man. Here personal history joins the ahistorical collec- 
tive. 

We cannot here treat the significance of the Oedipus legend for Freud's 
thought or for the structure of The Interpretation of Dreams. Let us only 
suggest a peculiarity of Freud's treatment of Oedipus related to the prob- 
lem of neutralizing politics. Freud pays no attention to the fact that 
Oedipus was a king. As for Nietzsche and other modern philosophers so 
for Freud the Oedipus quest was a moral and intellectual one: to escape 
a fate and acquire self-knowledge. Not so for the Greeks. Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Rex is unthinkable except as res publica, with its regal hero 
motivated by political obligation: to remove the plague from Thebes. 
Though Oedipus's guilt is personal, his quest to discover it and his self- 
punishment are a public matter and restore public order. Freud's Oedipus 
is not Rex, but a thinker searching for his identity and its meaning. By 
resolving politics into personal psychological categories, he restores per- 
sonal order, but not public order. Dr. Freud left Thebes languishing 
still under the plague of politics, while he elevated his slain father's ghost 
to kingship in the Dream of Hungary. 

Was there then nothing left of Hannibal-Freud, nothing of Figaro-Freud, 
nothing of Freud the challenger of the count in the Revolutionary Dream? 
The Latin legend on the title page suggests an answer: Flectere si nequeo 
superos, Acheronta movebo (If I cannot bend the highe- powers, I shall 
stir up hell [the river Acheron]). These words from Vergils Aeneid are 
spoken by Juno, divine defender of Semitic Dido against Aeneas, founder 
of Rome. Having failed to persuade Jupiter to let Aereas marry Dido 
("to bend the higher powers"), Juno summons from Hell a fury, Allecto, 
who unleashes seething passions of sex and military aggression in the 

43 Ibid., 4: 257. 
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camp of Aeneas's allies. Vergil paints a fearsome portrait of Allecto—a 
gorgonlike phallic female "alive with black and writhing snakes," a bi- 
sexual monster.“ Freud cites Juno’s words again in his text in an important 
place, where he wishes to point up the overall significance of his research 
into dreams. After repeating the quotation, he says, “The interpretation of 
dreams is the royal road to a knowledge of the unconscious activities of 
the mind." And in a footnote he adds: “This line [the legend] is intended 
to picture the efforts of the repressed instinctual impulses."45 

Freud was not the first to use Juno’s threat to stir up hell as a motto for 
a work with subversive implications. Again the trail leads us back to 
politics, this time to the socialist Ferdinand Lassalle.# One of Lassalle's 
most brilliant pamphlets, The Italian War and the Task of Prussia (1859), 
also carried the words Flectere si nequeo, superos Acheronta movebo on 
its title page. On July 17, 1899, Freud wrote to Fliess that he had chosen 
this as the motto for The Interpretation of Dreams; in the same letter, 
but making no connection, he mentioned that he was taking "the Lassalle" 
on vacation for summer reading." Conversant as he was with the 
Aeneid, Freud needed no Lassalle to discover the lines that graced his 
title page.*? Yet the strong correspondence between Lassalle's pamphlet and 
Freud's cathexis of youthful political predilections and current political 
anxieties in the nineties makes it highly likely that Freud read it. The 
Italian War contained many themes and attitudes that we have found in 
The Interpretation of Dreams: the hatred of Catholic Rome and the 
Habsburgs as the bastions of reaction; the linkage of Garibaldi and the 
Hungarians as liberal protagonists; and, like Freud in his dream-confron- 
tation with Count Thun, the espousal of German national feeling against 
the aristocratic Austrian.? In intellectual strategy lay a further affinity. 
Lassalle, too, played with repressed forces, in his case the revolutionary 
forces of the people. That is why he chose the Vergil motto for his pamphlet. 
In it, Lassalle tried, à la Juno, to persuade the “higher powers" of Prussia 
to lead the German people, in alliance with the Italians, in a war of 
national unification against the Habsburg state. But behind his persuasion 
lay a threat: Should Prussia fail to act, her rulers would learn to their 
sorrow "in what strata of opinion power [actually] resides." Lassalle thus 


44 Vergil, The Aeneid, bk. 7, lines 286-571, especially 312, 3283-29, 445-55. 

45 Freud, The Interpretation, SE, 5: 608. 
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Interpretation of Dreams. 
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threatened ‘those above" with the latent forces of national revolution, with 
stirring up a political Acheron.? Freud would have found it easy to 
appropriate Lassalle's legend, transferring the hint of subversion through 
the return of the repressed from the realm of politics to that of the psyche. 

The contents of Freud's dreams often confirm relationships that other 
evidence only suggests. In a dream of Lassalle,®' Freud virtually celebrated 
the primacy of psychoanalysis over politics that his use of Lassalle's motto 
implies. Along with another Jewish German political leader, Eduard 
Lasker, Lassalle serves the dreaming Freud as a symbol of the fatal power 
of sex. Characteristically, Freud ignores in his interpretation of this dream 
the fact that the material carriers of the message were both politicians. He 
assigns them significance only as "men of talent." Both "came to grief 
over a woman," and thus illustrated the damage—in Lasker's case organic, 
in Lassalle's neurotic— "caused by sexuality." Freud found in the dream a 
monitory confirmation of his own fears, as another "man of talent," of 
coming to grief over a woman. In the dream Freud also conquers the 
power of his own sexual temptation by his clinical understanding of 
neurosis, while the two Jewish politicians are undone by it. Sex is stronger 
than politics, the dream seems to us to say, but science can control sex. 

Freud's Acheron of “repressed instinctual impulses,” like Lassalle’s 
Acheron of the angry Volk, certainly had subversive implications for those 
in political authority. In the final pages of The Interpretation of Dreams, 
Freud took pains to assuage the fears such findings might arouse. Again he 
chose Roman lore for his example: 


I think that the Roman Emperor was in the wrong when he had one of his sub- 
jects executed because he had dreamt of murdering the emperor. . . . would it 
not be right to bear in mind Plato’s dictum that the virtuous man is content to 
dream what a wicked man really does? I think it best, therefore, to acquit 
dreams.5? 


Freud had earned the right to these lines, with their comforting message 
to "those above," whom Juno’s threat might alarm. Having exhumed his 
own political past through dream analysis, he had overcome it by identify- 
ing his political obligations and impulses with his father, explaining 
them away as attributes of his father's ghost. 


AND SO THE SPELL of Hannibal' oath was broken. His theoretical work 
and his self-analysis accomplished in The Interpretation of Dreams, 
Freud actually entered the Eternal City in 1901, nearly five years after 


50]bid. 1: 112. See his frank discussion of his political strategy in a letter to Marx, n.d. 
[mid-May], 1859, in Franz Mehring, ed., Aus dem literarischen Nachlass von Karl Marx, Friedrich 
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his father’s death, not “to take vengeance on the Romans," but as intellec- 
tual pilgrim and psychoarcheologist, in the footsteps of Winckelmann. 
He wrote: "It was an overwhelming experience for me, and, as you know, 
the fulfillment of a long-cherished wish. It was [also] slightly disappoint- 
ing." Freud described his varied reactions to three Romes: the third, 
modern, was “hopeful and likeable”; the second, Catholic Rome, with its 
“lie of salvation" was "disturbing," making him "incapable of putting 
out of my mind my own misery and all the other misery which I know to 
exist." Only the Rome of antiquity moved him to deep enthusiasm: “I 
could have worshipped the humble and mutilated remnant of the Temple 
of Minerva." 5 

Did Freud think of the significance of his spontaneous urge to worship 
Minerva in her ruins? Like Juno’s hellish fury, Allecto, whom Freud had 
invoked on his title page, Minerva, too, was a bisexual goddess. But 
where Juno’s phallic female unleashed terror against the founders of the 
city, the virgin goddess was protectrix of the civic order, using her spear, 
her snaky aegis and her gorgon-studded shield to repel the enemies of the 
polis. Unlike Allecto, Minerva was a brain-child, sprung in a virgin birth 
out of the head of her father.5* Her statue stood, and still stands, before the 
parliament building in Vienna, the symbol of liberalism’s faith in a rational 
polity. Minerva's wisdom was of a special kind that reconciled one to 
Jupiter, to the structure of necessity and the reality of power. 

In the letter with which this essay began, Freud had wryly celebrated 
his promotion to a professorship in the caricature of a political triumph. 
We can now see his humor as somewhat more bitter than its surface 
would suggest. Promotion came as a personal and professional triumph, 
but at a high moral cost. 


It was my own doing in fact. When I got back from Rome, my zest for life had 
somewhat grown, my zest for martyrdom diminished. . . . So I made up my mind to 
break with my strict scruples and take appropriate steps. . .. One must look some- 
where for one's salvation, and the salvation I chose was the title of professor.55 


The brilliant, lonely, painful discovery of psychoanalysis, which made it 
possible for Freud to overcome his Rome neurosis, to kneel at Minerva's 
temple, was a counterpolitical triumph of the first magnitude. By reducing 
his own political past and present to an epiphenomenal status in relation 
to the primal conflict between father and son, Freud gave his fellow liberals 
an ahistorical theory of man that could make bearable a political world 
spun out of orbit and beyond control. 
53 Freud to Fliess, Sept. 19, 1901, in Freud, Origins, 335-36. 
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Tempest 1 in Clio's Teapot: 
The American Historical Association Rebel_ion of 1915 
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TWICE IN ITS THREE-QUARTERS of a century the American Historical 
Association has been plunged into turmoil by attempts of a dissatisfied 
minority to wrest control from an elitist group in power. Each attempt has 
been rejected by the majority of the members, but each has encouraged 
overdue reforms generally tending toward more democratic procedures. 
So it was in recent years when an onslaught from the Left led to a more 
representative executive council and a transfer of basic authority from 
the business meeting to the membership as a whole. And so it was in 
1915 when a small band of insurgents stirred a teapot rempest that ended 
with a shift in power from the executive council to the business meeting. 

The insurgents of 1915 had cause to complain, for the association at 
that time was in the hands of a self-perpetuating group of eminent pro- 
fessors from large universities who had, unknowingly, developed an “Estab- 
lishment" philosophy and an "Establishment" system of management. 
They operated through an interlocking system of directorships; all officers 
were chosen by a nominating committee that was itself selected by the 
executive council; the second vice-president ascended automatically to the 
presidency and then to lifetime membership on the council; the secretary 
and treasurer held office virtually for life; the six-man board of editors of 
the American Historical Review suggested its own replacements, which 
were automatically confirmed by the council. In effect the 2,800 members 
of the association were governed by two or three dozer professors from a 
half-dozen universities, drawn largely from those in cheir senior years, 
for the ex-presidents who served for life on the council could outvote the 
six elected members. Within this governing clique an elite inner core 
known as the "Nucleus Club" met annually at a gay =hampagne dinner 
where. fundamental policy decisions were made—or so the mass of the 
members believed. Those in the Nucleus Club saw nothing wrong; in 
their own eyes they were self-sacrificing servants of the profession, giving 
generously of themselves to provide historians with leadership and 
guidance. A good many of the rank and file were less sure and needed 
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only the right intellectual climate and a dedicated leader to raise the 
standard of revolt. 

The proper climate was provided by Progressivism; insurgency was 
in the air during the second decade of the twentieth century, and all trusts 
or interlocking directorships, even those operated by staid historians, were 
fair game for crusaders. The success of the leaders of the AHA insurgents 
is less understandable, for the three primarily responsible for the rebellion 
seemed not of the stuff of which heroes are made. Dunbar Rowland, 
director of Mississippi’s Department of Archives and History, was an 
overambitious self-seeker with an inordinate appetite for posts he lacked 
the talent to hold; he had campaigned openly for a dozen offices, ranging 
from membership on the executive council to assistant secretary of state, 
and he believed that all had been denied him by the "Eastern Establish- 
ment" because he was a Southerner. Frederic Bancroft nursed a more 
personal grievance. He lived modestly well in Washington as librarian of 
the Department of State, where he had ample time to pursue his chosen 
vocations as gentleman scholar and gadfly of the historical profession, but 
he was always under the shadow of his brother Edgar A. Bancroft, a highly 
successful attorney for the International Harvester Company. Excitable, 
irascible, subject to violent temper outbursts, Frederic Bancroft could at 
times be a highly difficult person. The third of the triumvirate, John H. 
Latané, professor of history at Johns Hopkins, played a lesser role, but he 
was always ready to join his fellow plotters to voice his prejudices as a 
Southern victim of the Northeastern historians who dominated the pro- 
fession. | 

These three were the ringleaders, but they gathered about themselves 
a handful of conspirators who played their parts and then left the stage. 
It is difficult to identify most of them, for Frederic Bancroft was in- 
clined to count as followers a number of younger men who favored re- 
form but opposed his tactics; Ulrich B. Phillips, William E. Dodd, John 
Vincent, and perhaps Eugene C. Barker were of this group. On the other 
hand Bancroft was as quick to dismiss a convert as he was to embrace one, 
should that individual have the audacity to disobey his orders; some 
whom he castigated were as eager for radical change as he. To count 
noses under these conditions is impossible, but Charles H. Ambler and 
Edward McMahon were consistently in the Bancroft camp, together with 
a hal£dozen lesser lights from the South and West. The rebels were few 
in numbers, but they were a noisy crew and cost the Establishment a 
good many sleepless nights before their cause was lost. 

Their purposes were laudable: they hoped to democratize the govern- 
ment of the association by making the executive council truly representa- 
tive and by shifting power to the business meeting, and they wanted to 
secure ownership of the American Historical Review for the association. 
That excellent journal, founded in 1895 by twenty-six "guarantors" who 
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underwrote its expenses, had been since that time the legal property of the 
board of editors, who supplied members of the assoziation with copies 
at two dollars a head. Few would quarrel with these two objectives, for 
democratic reforms were overdue and the association was now strong 
enough to assume the financial burdens of the Review. Where the insur- 
gents and the mass of the members parted company was on the means 
needed to secure these changes. Most of the membership trusted the 
existing Establishment and counted on them to respond to the popular 
will. Bancroft, on the other hand, was convinced thzt these entrenched 
bureaucrats were so bent on selfseeking that they must be ousted before 
reform was possible. Two particularly must go: J. Franklin Jameson, 
editor of the Review and perennial secretary of the association, and 
Frederick Jackson Turner, Jameson's right-hand man, who was completing 
his second six-year term on the board of editors and who, as an ex- 
president, was a lifetime member of the executive council. Bancroft's 
irrational campaign to drive these two men, and some of theix colleagues, 
from power underlay the Rebellion of 1915. 


THE OPENING GUN was fired two years earlier, and bz Dunbar Rowland 
rather than Frederic Bancroft. Hurt by a friend's refusal to support him 
when he suggested himself for the executive council, Rowland took 
violent exception when the usual motion was made by the nominating 
committee at the business meeting in 1913, asking for tae usual unanimous 
ballot to elect its candidates. He was on his feet at once. The whole system 
was undemocratic, and a self-perpetuating "ring" was leading the associa- 
tion into oligarchy. Officers should be elected by a ballot sent to all mem- 
bers. The brief discussion that followed was amicable »nough, and so was 
a resolution. urging the nominating committee to investigate an im- 
provement in election procedures. "It was," Jameson wrote, "a rather in- 
teresting tempest in a teapot, but didn't blow off the lid.” Nor did Row- 
land's next moves. Incensed by his rebuff, he hurried a letter to the Nation 
charging that the association was "oligarchical" and demanding a general 
uprising against the "ring." The result was hardly encouraging: a spate of 
letters defending the existing system and praising the self-sacrificing 
contributions of the Establishment. "I do not," wrote one historian, 
"conceive of the Council as an oligarchy grasping for power, but rather as 
a hard-working body having increased labors thrust upon it." Rowland's 


1J. Franklin Jameson to Waldo G. Leland, Jan. 8, 1914, in Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. 
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2 Nation, Jan. 22, 1914, p. 82; Jan. 29, 1914, pp. 9, 107; Feb. 5, 1914. pp. 13-14, 182; Mar. 19, 
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and other letters, together with his own extensive comments, in a pamphlet, The Government of 
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stout reply struck not a spark. More effective leadership was needed to 
launch a revolution. 

The man destined to assume the mantle seemed at this time hopelessly 
lost to the Establishment. Frederic Bancroft, newly elected to the execu- 
tive council, viewed Rowland's campaign with tolerant amusement; per- 
haps offices had been monopolized by a small group, but they were 
dedicated men willing to sacrifice themselves for the profession. "Since I 
have come to associate more closely with the ‘oligarchy, " he told a friend, 
“I find that they are the mildest and most generous of despots."? Rowland's 
plan for a mail ballot would never work. Better leave matters as they were. 

So it was that Bancroft attended his first meeting of the executive council 
in New York in November. 1914, brimming with friendliness and ready 
to enjoy himself thoroughly. He dined handsomely on the Friday evening 
after Thanksgiving at the expense of the retiring president, Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, as was the custom (with two of the wealthier ex-presidents 
as usual footing part of the bill), heard the usual endless committee re- 
ports, lunched well at the Metropolitan Club as a guest of the association, 
and voted with the majority on two important issues: to name a committee 
of nine to study the constitution with an eye to democratic improvements, 
and to request that committee to investigate relationships between the 
association and the Review“ Bancroft even promised that his brother 
Edgar would supply free legal advice on the Review's ownership if 
Jameson would provide him needed information. "I had a thoroughly good 
time in New York," Frederic Bancroft told his brother, "and met the men 
I like best. They are able, fine and interesting."5 All was sweetness and 
light when the council adjourned, to meet again at the annual convention 
in Chicago a month later. 

Oddly enough, Edgar Bancroft's opinion started his brother singing a 
different tune. Frederic Bancroft had, from the time of his election to the 
executive council, flirted with the idea of finding a cause that would 
heighten his prestige; "I should," he confessed to William E. Dodd, "like 
to experience the sensation of being a progressive and a reformer.”f Here 
was his chance, for Edgar Bancroft had the audacity to conclude that the 
American Historical Review was legally the property of the board of editors, 
who could do with it as they liked so long as it was used "for the cause 


3 Frederic Bancroft to James A. Woodburn, June 24, 1914, Frederic Bancroft Papers, Depart- 
ment of Special Collections, Columbia University Library, box 1. For similar views see Bancroft 
to Lyman Chalkley, Jan. 6, 1914, and Bancroft to Dunbar Rowland, Feb. 3, Mar. 5, 1914, ibid. 

*'The manuscript minutes of this meeting are in the American Historical Association Papers, 
Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress, box 256, folder "Minutes of Executive Council, 
1909-1915." Rough minutes kept by Turner of the meeting of the board of editors held in New 
York at the same time are in the Frederick Jackson Turner Papers, Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, TU box 56. 

5 Bancroft to Edgar A. Bancroft, Nov. 30, 1914, Bancroft Papers, box 2. On Dec. 3 Frederic 
Bancroft wrote his brother again, asking him to investigate the legality of the Review's 
ownership. Ibid. 

$ Frederic Bancroft to William E. Dodd, Mar. 23, 1914, ibid., box 1. 
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of American history, its writers, students, and readers.” Frederic Bancroft 
bristled when he read his brother’s letter. Edgar might be technically 
correct, but the arrangement cried for reform. Either the Review must be 
transferred to the association or a new magazine founded, one that would 
omit the nitpicking details pleasing to the "dry-as-dust" professors in the 
"academic trust." Transfer was preferable, but given Bancroft's prejudices, 
this could only be accomplished by breaking up the editorial "ring" in 
control, for the "ring" would never relinquish such a valuable property 
voluntarily. Bancroft was not ready to begin a frontal assault on 
Jameson, but the two members of the board of editors scheduled to 
retire that year must be replaced by Bancroft's own men. 

Bancroft was ready to pounce when the executive council gathered in 
Chicago that December. As usual one of the first orders of business was 
naming new members to the editorial board. One of the two scheduled 
to be replaced had been persuaded to accept another term, but Andrew C. 
McLaughlin of the University of Chicago was retiring, and the board 
recommended that he be succeeded by his colleague, William E. Dodd. 
This suggestion was anathema to Bancroft; to replace one Chicago pro- 
fessor by another would perpetuate Establishment control and imply that 
the university was entitled to a permanent place on the board. Why not 
name instead William Roscoe Thayer, a proper Bostonian and gentleman 
scholar who at least knew how to write? The council backed down before 
Bancroft's vehemence but took the easy way out by referring the ques- 
tion back to a committee, which eventually named a compromise candidate, 
Carl Becker of Cornell, to the post.$ 

Frederic Bancroft had won his first victory; when he met Dunbar Row- 
land in the corridor a few minutes after the meeting adjourned he an- 
nounced that the "ring" had surrendered and that the insurgents could 
rest in peace. Not Rowland. He had launched the reform movement 
and was determined to stay in the spotlight. His chance came when the 
nominating commiitee reported at the annual business meeting. It had, 
the committee reported, sought the advice of the entire membership on 
election procedures, but only 222 had bothered to reply, and of these 
seventy-three per cent favored the existing system. Hence the committee 
proposed a slate of officers with Henry Morse Stephens ascending to the 
presidency, George Lincoln Burr to the vice-presidency, and Worthington 
C. Ford recommended for the second vice-presidency. When the chairman 
moved a unanimous vote for their election, Rowland leaped to his feet. 
In what even Bancroft described as a "flapdoodle speech," Rowland de- 
manded that the business meeting vote by secret ballot. When a secret 


7 Edgar A. Bancroft to Jameson, Dec. 24, 1914, AHA Papers, box 370. 

8 This meeting of the executive council is described in Bancroft to William A. Dunning, Jan. 6, 
1915, Bancroft Papers, box 2. Full minutes of the meeting, in several versions, all in Turner’s 
hand, are in Turner Papers, TU box 56. 
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ballot was taken Stephens received 129 votes for president, Dunbar Row- 
land one.? 

Rowland's days as a reformer were numbered, but this he refused to 
accept. When the business meeting turned to authorizing the committee 
of nine to propose democratic changes in the association's government, 
his various motions either died for lack of a second or were over- 
whelmingly rejected. In the end the meeting agreed to grant the committee 
of nine authority to investigate the entire structure of the association as 
well as its relationship with the Review. Rowland was tossed a crumb by 
appointment to the group of five selected to choose the committee, but 
again he was consistently outvoted. As ultimately constituted, the com- 
mittee was fairly representative of the membership, but with Andrew C. 
McLaughlin as its chairman.!? 'The choice of McLaughlin was particularly 
distasteful to Bancroft and his ilk; as a former editor of the Review, 
McLaughlin in their eyes personified the Establishment. Yet orderly re- 
form from within seemed triumphant as the association prepared to wash 
its own linen in private. "I do not think we need to be on the lookout for 
any trouble," Jameson wrote a friend. He was, as time soon showed, a 
thoroughly inaccurate prophet. 


FREDERIC BANCROFT WAS RESPONSIBLE. All that he saw and heard at the 
Chicago meeting convinced him that the revolution would succeed under 
more capable leadership and that he should take command. 'This meant 
recruiting an army. That winter of 1914-15 his letters circulated widely 
through the South and West, reciting the evils bred of "ring" domination, 
stirring sectional prejudices by hinting at an "Eastern Establishment," 
and urging readers to "help some of us conservative reformers improve 
conditions so that those outside a small circle of men and universities, 
can have a fair show.”# The letters struck a responsive chord, even 
among levelheaded historians. Clarence W. Alvord, then a young professor 
at the University of Illinois, mirrored the sentiments of many when he 
sought Frederick Jackson Turner's advice on how to reply. The American 
Historical Review, Alvord complained, seemed to discriminate against 
articles on the West and South; he and his friends were shifting their 
loyalty to the Mississippi Valley Historical Review and its parent associa- 
tion. Unless the American Historical Association mended its ways by 


? Bancroft to Dunning, Jan. 6, 1915, Bancroft Papers, box 2. Full manuscript minutes of the 
business meeting are in AHA Papers, box 256, folder "Minutes of Council Meetings, 1908-1915." 

10 The committee of nine, as finally constituted, consisted of Ephriam D. Adams, R. D. W. 
Conner, Isaac J. Cox, William A. Dunning, Max Farrand, Andrew C. McLaughlin, W. T. Root, 
James Ford Rhodes, and James Sullivan, a Boston high-school teacher. 

11 Jameson to Clarence W. Bowen, Jan. 12, 1915, AHA Papers, box 27, folder "Bowen." 

12 Typical are Bancroft to Matthew P. Andrews, Jan. 6, Feb. 11, 1915; to J. L. Conger, Mar. 24, 
80, 1915; to Edward McMahon, Mar. 6, 1915; to R. M. McElroy, Mar. 8, 13, 1915; and to Dodd, 
Mar. 10, 1915, Bancroft Papers, box 3. 
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giving equal time with Easterners and Europeanists, other regional so- 
cieties would be formed and a central historical agency cease to exist. 
Turner passed these complaints along to Jameson, who replied heatedly 
that the superiority of articles in the European field explained their 
numbers, not prejudice against Midwestern Americanists.!? But the under- 
lying dissatisfaction was still there. From that time on Turner realized 
that reform was necessary, even though he had little sympathy for Ban- 
croft's techniques. 

Turner's conversion brought the division within the association into 
clear focus. At one extreme were a few of the old guard who opposed 
change; Jameson was inclined to this view occasionally, although he gen- 
erally favored moderate reform. At the other extreme were the insurgents 
under Frederic Bancroft who were convinced that the committee of nine 
was only a tool of the inner "ring" governing the association and would 
make no genuine concessions. The insurgents had a definite platform: 
less power for ex-presidents, a more representative executive council, 
ownership of the Review, and an end to the interlocking relationship 
between its board of editors and the council. Between these extremist 
groups were the bulk of the members, with Frederick Jackson Turner 
their most vocal spokesman. These favored the changes advocated by 
the insurgents, but believed that the committee of nine could be counted 
on to achieve them. 

If at this point Bancroft had sought an alliance with Turner and 
the moderates he would have won the gratitude and respect that his. 
starved ego sought. Instead he shifted his attack from issues to personalities. 
The "inner ring," he believed, were so greedy that they would never 
voluntarily surrender their authority; hence they must be scourged from 
the association before reform could succeed, particularly Jameson from the 
editorship of the Review and George Lincoln Burr from his scheduled 
presidency of the association. For Burr, Bancroft had an abundance of 
scorn. This “feeble, shilly-shallying half-cry" of a man was more a librarian 
than a professor, with only two books and a handful of graduate students 
to his credit; furthermore, if elevated to the presidency he would be only 
another "Jameson poodle” doing the will of the "ring."* Burr must be 
toppled along with Jameson, Turner, and the rest of the Establishment. 
But how? ; 

Bancroft's plan of attack was suggested by memories of the executive 
council's luncheon at the Metropolitan Club that he had enjoyed the 
preceding November. 'That lunch, he had learned when the council met 


13 Clarence W. Alvord to Turner, Jan. 22, 1915, Turner Papers, TU box 23; Turner to Alvord, 
Jan. 27, 1915, Clarence W. Alvord Papers, Illinois Historical Survey of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Turner to Jameson, Feb. 5, 1915, AHA Papers, box 283, folder “T”; Jameson to Turner, 
Feb. 9, 10, 1915, Turner Papers, TU box 23. 

14 Bancroft to Ruth Putnam, Feb. 13, 1915; to Edgar A. Bancroft, Mar. 15, 1915, Bancroft 
Papers, box 3. 
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in December, had cost no less than $3.25 a plate, with the association 
paying a bill of $77. This was a gross extravagance at a time when the 
association operated on a deficit and might be forced to raise dues from 
$9 to $5. One wrong could be righted at once; before that meeting was 
over Bancroft had joined with Archibald C. Coolidge in presenting a check 
for $77 to the association, announcing at the same time that he would 
collect $3.25 from each member (all eventually paid, save John B. 
McMaster).5 Now, in the spring of 1915, as Bancroft thought back 
over that triumph, he began to wonder. Had the "inner circle" been 
squandering the association's limited funds on lavish living? Had they 
used their expense accounts to bilk the underpaid scholars who supported 
them? An investigation might embarrass the "ring" and even produce 
evidence that would oust the whole lot. 

This meant examining the books of the association and the Review. 
Those of the former were opened without question to a council member, 
but the board of editors had less reason to share their secrets with an 
outsider. Moreover Bancroft’s peremptory demands were annoyingly 
phrased; he insisted on “a full and explicit statement as to all payments 
that have been made to any member of the Editorial Board, on any ac- 
count whatever, during the last three years."!9 Better to keep him quiet, 
however, than to stand on principle. Hence the board's treasurer, George 
Lincoln Burr, returned the current account book to Jameson, who let 
Bancroft know that all were available in his Washington office. Ban- 
croft could drop in at any time. “There is,” Jameson went on, "generally a 
cop at the corner nearby. Still, you might want to slip a pair of handcuffs 
into your side pocket before coming over." Such a jocular tone was 
understandable. Surely no one—not even Frederic Bancroft—could be- 
lieve that his fellow historians were guilty of malfeasance. "Leland and I," 
Jameson wrote Turner (referring to Waldo G. Leland, his assistant), 
"mean to stand by and ‘josh’ him while he does it.”17 

Jameson’s awakening was as sudden as it was rude. Bancroft informed 
him that he was no accountant and had no desire to spend hours examin- 
ing the books of the board and council. Bancroft now wanted what he 
had requested in the first place: a list of all expenditures for the past 
three years. Burr and Jameson thought best to comply, even though they 
must have seen in Bancroft's irrational outburst a sign of what was to come. 
Well they might, for Bancroft magnified this trivial exchange out of all 
perspective. Burr and Jameson were insidious plotters; they had "hustled" 
the account books off to Washington where they could be guarded by 


15 Bancroft to Woodburn, Dec. 18, 1914; to Bowen, Dec. 21, 1914; to Dunning, Jan. 6, 1915; to 
Archibald C. Coolidge, Jan. 6, 1915, ibid. 

16 Bancroft to George L. Burr, Mar. 8, 1915, George Lincoln Burr Papers, Division of Regional 
History and Archives, Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York. 

17 Jameson to Bancroft, Mar. 17, 1915, Bancroft Papers, box 3; Jameson to Turner, Mar. 15, 
1915, Turner Papers, TU box 24. 
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Jameson rather than the weaker Burr; the books could be seen only by 
appointment, which meant that Jameson would know when Bancroft was 
coming and could spirit them into hiding; the whole business was designed 
to prevent him from copying the damning evidence that would disclose 
the "ring's" illegal maneuvers to the membership.!$ l 

Given these prejudices, Bancroft must have been thoroughly disap- 
pointed as he examined the accounts. The association had been charged 
for railroad fare to the council meetings and the Review for travel to 
meetings of its board of editors, but that was all. Bancroft pretended to be 
shocked by the amcunt of some of the charges—$16.25 for Charles Homer 
Haskins to journey between Boston and Washington, $62.70 for James 
Woodburn to make the trip from Indianapolis, $3.25 paid Turner for writ- 
ing a book review—but there was no misuse of funds. Or was there? Just 
to make sure Bancroft wasted the time of a good many railroad clerks by 
asking the exact fare between Indianapolis and New York, Cambridge and 
Washington, and dozens more, only to find that the figures corresponded 
to the penny with those charged.!? His hopes of proving dishonesty were 
dashed. f 

He could still charge gross extravagance and did so with a vengeance. 
Why should the council and board live in luxurious hotels and dine at 
expensive clubs? Professors were unaccustomed to such posh entertainment. 
“Although you and I may like a rich man’s club,” he confided to a friend, 
“I doubt if it is wise for the historical brethren as a rule to cultivate 
luxurious tastes.”?? Why should the board of editors meet in December 
when they had met only a month before? Obviously this was a nefarious 
device to force the Review to pay their travel to the annual meeting. Why 
should the council members collect expenses for attending the yearly 
meetings of the association? Why should presidents be compensated when 
they came to the meeting to give their presidential addresses? Turner had 
collected $54 to hear himself talk at Indianapolis, Albert B. Hart $7.50 to 
listen to himself in New York, Charles Francis Adams $21.65 for the 
privilege in Washington. McLaughlin had milked the association of no 
less than $1,716.34 during his years of committee work.21 

These revelations were hardly earth shattering, but they conjured up a 
series of new questions in Bancroft's mind, and with them a new barrage of 
demands. Had the executive council a legal right to charge its luncheons to 
the association? Was it authorized to pay expenses for committee chair- 
men who reported at its meetings? What were the exact funds paid 

18 Bancroft to McMahon, Apr. 1, 1915; to Worthington C. Ford, Apr. 4, 1915; to Ulrich B. 
Phillips, Apr. 1, 1915; to McElroy, Mar. 30, 1915, Bancroft Papers, box 3; Bancroft to Bowen, 
Apr. 5, 1915, AHA Papers, box 370. 

19 Bancroft to Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Road, Apr. 7, 1915; to Chief Clerk, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Mar. 30, 1915, Bancroft Papers, box 3. 

20 Bancroft to Bowen, Jan. 19, 1915, AHA Papers, box 370. 


21 Bancroft to Oswald G. Villard, Apr. 6, 1915; to Ford, Apr. 16, 1915; to Dunning, May 26, 
1915; to Justin H. Smith, Tune 11, 1915, Bancroft Papers, box 3. 
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board and council members since the beginning of the association? Were 
the expenses of the program committee paid from general funds or from 
the special appropriation for the committee? What was the relationship 
between the Review and the Carnegie Institution of Washington, which 
paid Jameson's salary as director of its historical division? Who made those 
arrangements and why? The members would be told how their funds were 
squandered when they gathered for the December business meeting. “This,” 
Bancroft boasted, "will put an end to the hungry nibbling at the treasury 
by nearly every man who can humbug himself or give an excuse and keep 
the matter secret.”’?? 

Bancroft was making himself a supreme nuisance to the officers of the 
association, but even more to the board of editors of the Review. By this 
time he had concluded that his brother's opinion—that the journal was 
properly owned by the editors—was based on neither logic nor law; several 
eminent Washington judges who had heard the Frederic Bancroft version 
of events agreed with him that the association was the legal owner. Only 
the full story of the magazine's founding would reveal that he was right. 
Once more peremptory demands were dispatched to Burr, as treasurer of 
the board, and to Turner, as secretary. Would they send him at once all 
documents, resolutions, and correspondence bearing on the early history 
of the Review? They would, but to assemble the documents necessary 
would take time. Jameson volunteered for the task and spent most of the 
summer of 1915 compiling a report sent to association members that fall.?® 
His findings were exactly those anticipated: the Review had been legally 
entrusted to the board of editors by its guarantors; it had no association 
with any university; the members of the editorial board were selected for 
their editorial skills and knowledge of special fields, not because they were 
connected with any college. 

Jameson might draw his conclusions, but Bancroft had other ideas. He 
was growing apprehensive as spring merged into summer. His principal 
lieutenants—Latané in Baltimore, Ambler in the Upper South, D. R. 
Anderson in the Lower South, McMahon in the Pacific Northwest—were 
still loyal, while Dunbar Rowland was puffing and blowing as usual, but 
Bancroft was sadly aware that Rowland was more a liability than an 
asset and that most of his other followers were bush leaguers?* Some of 
the greats who had encouraged him at first were drifting away. Clarence W. 
Bowen, the treasurer of the association, who had seemed sympathetic to 
any move that would reduce the annual deficit, was grumbling by May 
that Bancroft's charges would not hold water. "It would not take me long," 
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Bowen assured a friend, "to answer any such criticism at any annual meet- 
ing.” William A. Dunning, Columbia's distinguished historian, made an 
even more abrupt about-face. "I think," he told Bancroft, "that you have 
suddenly been deprived by some malign influence of all your power to 
form a just or charitable or even rational judgment about certain persons 
and certain things."?5 Bancroft's army was threatening to melt away before 
he could make his exposures at the December meeting. Better to reveal 
the truth now. 

He was already in touch with Oswald Garrison Villard. the editor of the 
Nation, who seemed so eager to publish an exposé af the association 
that Bancroft listed him among the “reformers.” The insurgents were 
promised spicy reading when the article appeared—such a merciless 
“flaying of hypocrites and self-seekers" that they “would not be able to bite 
back even if they wished to." The whole nation would be rocked, and 
Jameson and Leland driven from the profession. "I mean to put the 'dean' 
and his little man Friday out of business," Bancroft promised.?' Then the 
unexpected happened. The Nation refused to publish the article! The editors 
might welcome muckraking exposures, even of historical associations, but 
they did not welcome the libel suits that Bancroft's extravagant accusations 
might inspire. Nor were they convinced that washing professional dirty 
linen in public was the Nation's responsibility. "Petty misuse of the 
treasurer's funds," he was told, "however wide its bearings, should I feel 
sure, be discussed within the organization itself." Bancroft had another 
explanation: Villard had truckled to pressure from Harvard and the 
university clique that wanted to suppress his evidence. "O shades of 
Godkin and Garrison!" he wrote.?9 

Bancroft might console himself with such fantasies, but his followers 
had been told that the article would appear, and they must be satisfied. 
“We found," they were told, “that we could not rely on the Nation for 
developing the attack." Hence the exposure would be expanded with the 
help of Rowland and Latané and would be sent as a pamphlet to all three 
thousand members of the American Historical Association ? This time Ban- 
croft delivered what he promised. The sixteen-page Why the American 
Historical Association Needs Thorough Reorganization hardly set the 
profession on fire when it was distributed early in July :915. It described 
Bancroft’s heroic efforts to secure information on expense accounts, 
listed the exorbitant sums spent by the "ring" on travel and entertain- 
ment, charged that the editorial board of the Review was controlled 
by six universities (Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cornell, 
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and Chicago) and that the board in turn ran the association, and glorified 
the "reforms" that Bancroft and his fellow insurgents wanted. These could 
never be secured through the committee of nine, which was rigged to use 
the “political hocus-pocus” needed to protect the “ring.”’3° 

When Bancroft predicted that his pamphlet would force the immediate 
resignation of Jameson and his stooges, he must have realized that he was 
mouthing absurdities, but he was hardly prepared for what took place. 
His few followers responded predictably; he was a modern Addison, Swift, 
and Pope rolled into one, a benefactor of mankind, an unerring marksman 
who had "fired hot shot into the ‘ring’” and sent it scurrying. "I've been 
watching the papers to see whether its members haven't quietly died, as their 
only means of escape," wrote one admirer. Those not blinded by Ban- 
croft’s blandishments reacted differently. Most were embarrassed rather 
than horrified by "revelations" that revealed nothing and by unsub- 
stantiated charges against the dignified leaders of the profession. Some 
among his former supporters dropped from the ranks, while more who 
had flirted with Bancroft's brand of reform remained discreetly silent. 
His letters to these backsliders were strangely pathetic. Have you read the 
pamphlet? How can you sit on the side lines in the face of such over- 
whelming evidence? "Have you nothing to say in regard to the self- 
sacrificing professors?”#? For those who remained silent, pleading soon 
turned to abuse. "What a hopelessly reactionary old crab you are," one 
was told. "You are progressing backward into the darkness of the Middle 
Ages." ?* There was more frustration than truth in such charges. 

The wedge that Bancroft was driving between his tiny clique and the 
many who wanted true reform deepened during the summer. A hysterical 
letter to the Nation beating the dead horse of George Lincoln Burr's 
elevation to the presidency did little more than inspire effective rebuttals 
from Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward P. Cheyney, the newest member of 
the editorial board of the Review.** A shrill protest levied against the 
executive council when it balloted its members on a $400 appropriation 
for the committee of nine led only to another humiliating defeat." Even 
more humiliating was the reaction to a typical foot-in-mouth performance 
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by Dunbar Rowland when he signed a letter sent to prospective insurgents 
with his title as president of the Mississippi Valley Histcrical Association. 
His advice—to vote against Burr by writing "No Ring Rule" and the name 
of a rival candidate on the ballot—was predictable, and so was the storm 
of criticism. Moderates, offended by such lack of taste, ether voiced their 
discontent to the Nation, as did Frederic L. Paxson in a spirited letter, 
or resigned from the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, as did Claude 
H. Van Tyne with the announcement that he preferred “r:ng rule" to “mob 
rule with demagogue leadership.'?9 The Bancroft-Rowlaad clique seemed 
to be on the point of dissolution. 

Bancroft, perhaps sensing this, stepped up his campaign to convince 
the doubting Thomases by gathering more evidence against the "ring." 
Once more statistics on expense accounts were demand2d from annoyed 
officers, and once more each was checked against information solicited 
from railroads. Again a barrage of questions made l:fe miserable for 
Clarence W. Bowen: what was the deficit for each of the last five years? 
could the council legally appropriate funds or only recommend appropria- 
tions to the annual business meeting? why were unexpenced funds allowed 
to accumulate in some accounts when money was so desperately needed? 
why did Bowen continue to allot funds for the council's use when he was 
going to be defeated by the insurgents' candidate for treasurer in December? 
These were impertinent inquiries, but they unearthed not one whit of 
evidence of wrongdoing. The association's inner circle might indulge in 
$3.25 luncheons, but they were absolutely honest. Yet so pernicious was 
Bancroft's campaign that Henry Morse Stephens traveled from California 
to Washington at his own expense to deliver his presidential address that 
December, rather than embarrass the association with a request for the 
reimbursement to which he was entitled.?” 

Bancroft unearthed no new evidence of perfidy that fall of 1915, but 
he was still hopeful that the rank-and-file association members were behind 
him and would oust the scoundrels at the December business meeting, two 
especially. One was Burr, whose defeat for the presidency was a principal 
objective; Bancroft failed to find a rival candidate when his own choice, 
William Roscoe Thayer, refused to run, and so was forced to recommend 
Edward Channing, who had earned that dubious endorsement only by re- 
maining neutral. The other was J. Franklin Jameson, editor of the American 
Historical Review. But how? Jameson was a superb editor who had made 
of the Review a model scholarly journal. Bancroft's answer was to attack the 
office rather than the man. If he could convince the business meeting that the 
association, not the board of editors, owned the magazine, he could manipu- 
- 86 Rowland, “To All Reformers in the American Historical Association,” undated. A copy is in 
the Rowland Papers. Paxson's letter is in the Nation, Oct. 21, 1915, p. 495; Claude H. Van 
Tyne's letter, addressed to Leland, Nov. 1, 1915, is in the AHA Papers, bcx 31, folder “U-V.” 


87 Bancroft to Bowen, Oct. 9, 14, Nov. 16, 1915, AHA Papers, box 370; H. Morse Stephens to 
Greene, Nov. 18, 1915, ibid., box 249, folder "Stephens." 
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late the executive council (by that time packed with his followers) into 
naming an editor more to his taste. ` 

But how did one find proof that the Review was legally the property of 
the association? To Bancroft's suspicion-haunted mind the truth must be 
buried in documents the editorial board was deliberately hiding from 
the profession, These he must see. He made his demands in two peremptory 
letters to Turner, secretary of the board, that October, one asking for 
access to all minutes of all meetings, the other for transcripts of all con- 
tracts between the editors and publishers touching on the financial cbliga- 
tions of the board. Turner was in an awkward position. There was no 
question that Bancroft should not see the minutes. To surrender them to 
an officer of the American Historical Association on demand would be 
tacit admission that the association owned the Review, and this was still 
a mute point legally. Too, the minutes were largely discussions of articles 
being considered for publication and to make them public would em- 
barrass contributors. “I would,” Turner wrote, “as soon open the doors 
of my house to a fire bug without first calling in neighbors as witnesses and 
summoning the police and fire departments.”#8 The minutes would be 
shown no one, Bancroft was told, unless the full board at its November 
meeting ruled otherwise. 

Bancroft's second demand posed a more touchy problem. The records of 
financial transactions between the editorial board and publishers were 
private property, but they contained nothing confidential and could do 
no harm if released. Turner was inclined to let them go, but not until 
after Burr and Cheyney were consulted—by registered letter, for such was 
the apprehension of the officers that all communication now was by regis- 
tered, special-delivery mail. Burr and Cheyney agreed, but Jameson had a 
better plan. To truckle to Bancroft's demand would create the impression 
that he had browbeaten the board of editors into complying. Why not have 
Evarts B. Greene, who had just been elevated to the secretaryship of the 
board, send all pertinent contracts and information to all members of the 
executive council and the committee of nine? Turner, Burr, and Cheyney 
accepted this proposal gratefully, but they foresaw one difficulty. Ready- 
ing and duplicating the documents would take a fair amount of time. 
Given Bancroft's nervous state of mind, any such delay might spark another 
explosion.?? Trouble was to be expected. 

It came in a telegram to Turner: “Unless before 6 p.m. Monday next 
I am given permission to inspect and copy contracts and names of found- 
ers and guarantors I shall publicly expose you and board's attitude." 
These records, Turner patiently explained, were being prepared for 

38 Turner to McLaughlin, Oct. 6, 1915, Turner Papers, TU box 25. Bancroft's letters to Turner, 
dated Oct. 5, 1915, are in ibid. Jameson's advice was sought by Turner in two letters written on 
the same day, Oct. 9, 1915, AHA Papers, box 283, folder “T.” 


39 Bancroft to Turner, Oct. 14, 1915; Jameson to Turner, Oct. 15, 16, 18, 20, 23, 24, 1915, 
Turner Papers, TU box 25; Turner to Jameson, Oct. 15, 1915, AHA Papers, box 283, folder “T.” 
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distribution by Evarts B. Greene at the University of Illinois and would 
presumably be in the mail soon. This kept the peace for only a few more 
days, then: "Where are the copies of contracts supposedly in mail Twenty- 
fourth inst?" More telegrams; there had been a delay in Greene's office. 
More demands from Bancroft, more placating replies, Eefore the packet 
reached Washington on November 1. The documents, Bancroft exulted, 
were just what he wanted. They showed that the editors had no financial 
liability for the Review. Therefore they did not own the Review! Victory 
was his!#0 

Bancroft had tasted blood (or so he thought) and wanted more—the 
board's minutes and lists of founders and guarantors—at once. More 
telegrams. More peremptory letters. Members of the board were in a 
quandary. They had agreed to surrender the Review to -he association if 
the committee of nine so recommended, and to defy Bancroft now would 
indicate that they were defending their ownership. Too, the minutes filled 
141 single-spaced pages and would cost a great deal of :ime and money 
to copy. Supplying the lists of founders and guarantors would also be 
expensive and time consuming, for each must be consalted before his 
name could be released. Turner and some of his colleagues were willing 
to comply, if only to keep Bancroft occupied, but Jameson would have none 
of that. To bow before pressure would only generate more pressure. 
Better to stop all this nonsense now. That sensible view carried the day. 
"I will," Turner wrote Bancroft, "refer your letter of November 3rd to the 
Board of Editors for consideration at their next regular meeting in 
Thanksgiving week.”*! 


SPARRING BEGAN AGAIN even before the executive counc. and board of 
editors assembled in New York for their late November meeting. The 
presidential dinner would be held as usual (over Bancroft's objections), 
but the luncheon would be at the Woodstock Hotel -ather than the 
Metropolitan Club, with each member paying the $1.50 ckarged. Members 
were also reminded that they were entitled only to railroad and Pullman 
fare and that all other expenses must be met from their own pockets. 
jameson grumbled his dissatisfaction at abandoning the pleasant hour at 
the Metropolitan Club—“To make such a change in -he face of the 
enemy will be attributed to fear—which is precisely what .t is attributable 
to"—but he was voted down.*? So Bancroft's charges were much on their 


40 Bancroft to Turner, Oct. 23, 28, Nov. 3, 1915; Turner to Bancroft, Oct. 24, 28, 1915, Turner 
Papers, TU box 25; Jameson to Turner, Oct. 23, 1915; Turner to Jameson Oct. 23, 1915, AHA 
Papers, box 283, folder “T.” 

41 Turner to Bancroft, Nov. 5, 1915; Turner to Greene, Nov. 5, 1915, Turner Papers, TU box 
25; Burr to Turner, Oct. 25, 27, 1915; Turner to Burr, Oct. 26, 1915, Burr Papers; Turner to 
Jameson, Oct. 24, 1915, AHA Papers, box 283, folder “T.” 

42 Greene to Jameson, Oct. 18, Nov. 2, 1915; Jameson to Greene, Oct. 21, Nov. 27, 1915, AHA 
Papers, box 249, folder “Bancroft Correspondence: Jameson.” 
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minds as they gathered on the night of November 26, 1915, to feast well 
` at the expense of the retiring president (without Bancroft, who was sulking 
in his room) and to prepare for the next day's fray. They knew that Ban- 
croft had arrived loaded with information. and invective, fresh from a 
council of war with his principal conspirators held in Washington two 
days before. Both sides were ready for a showdown, with preliminary 
skirmishing scheduled for the meeting of the board of editors and the final 
battlefield the executive council. 

The editors met first, listened to Turner describe his recent correspond- 
ence with Bancroft, and with blood pressure properly elevated adopted 
a series of resolutions: they would not comply with his demand for a 
report on relations between the Review and the Carnegie Institution; 
they would not furnish him copies of their minutes unless ordered to 
do so by the council; they would not prepare a list of founders and 
guarantors unless asked by the council and committee of nine. Then, 
their stand made clear, the editors listened approvingly to a report on 
the whole controversy prepared by Cheyney. This masterful document told 
the story of Bancroft’s attack from its beginning, commenting on “the 
rapid progress of this succession of letters from mere incivility to gross 
discourtesy," refuting his accusations of extravagance, and denying that 
members had ever dabbled in association politics save as individuals. 
"It is no light matter," the report concluded, "to have created scandal 
where no scandal was, and to have put before the community a pamphlet 
so expressed that while but few sentences can be described as actual false- 
hoods, there are very many that are not straightforward statements of the 
truth."** Cheyney came as close as a gentleman could to calling Frederic 
Bancroft a liar, and his fellow editors agreed. They unanimously voted 
that the report be submitted to the executive council and printed for 
general circulation. 

'This report was the first order of business when the council assembled 
that afternoon of November 27. Cheyney read it rapidly, for he was 
embarrassed by its length, with Bancroft trying to interrupt and Henry 
Morse Stephens, who presided, reminding him that he did not have the 
floor. The debate that followed was bitter; for three weary hours Bancroft 
asked questions, levied accusations, and demanded concessions. In the end 
he secured only one: he would be supplied a copy of the revised report 

43 Bancroft to H. Parker Willis, Nov. 15, 1915, Bancroft Papers, box 4; Bancroft to Bowen, 
Nov. 22, 1915, AHA Papers, box 370. Latané was unable to attend the council of war due to 
illness; only John M. Vincent of Johns Hopkins, H. Parker Willis, and Eugene C. Barker of Texas, 
a newly elected member of the executive council, were present. Willis was secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board and was used by Bancroft as a financial expert. 

44 American Historical Association, Report of the Board of Editors of the “American Historical 
Review,” to the Executive Council, November 27, 1915 ([Washington, 1915]), 11-12. Several 
drafts of this statement are in the AHA Papers, box 370. Rough drafts of the minutes of this 
board of editors’ meeting, kept by Turner, are in the Turner Papers, TU box 56. Turner’s letter 


to Bancroft, summarizing the discussion and announcing that he would not have access to the 
minutes, is Turner to Bancroft, Nov. 29, 1915, AHA Papers, box 283, folder “T.” 
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before it was mailed to members of the association so that he could 
prepare a rebuttal. After that faint victory he sat silent as the council 
listened to a resolution expressing "its full confidence in the efficiency 
and unselfish manner in which the board of editors have conducted the 
affairs of the Review since its foundation." With Bancroft and the members 
of the editorial board refraining from voting, the resolution was unani- 
mously adopted.* 

Bancroft had suffered a thumping defeat, but he was as full of bluster 
and bravado as ever. “I held my ground,” he reported to his brother, “and 
with ridicule and defiance I was slowly able to break down their majority.” 
Indeed the "ring" had played into his hands; his answer to the editorial 
board's report would be so devastating that it would car-y the day. “The 
rule of Jameson, Turner, McLaughlin and Burr should end this year,” he 
predicted gleefully.* 

Bancroft’s lurid apprehensions governed his actions during the next few 
days. Cheyney and Greene, he believed, planned to change the board’s 
report before giving him a copy, thus robbing him of ammunition needed 
for his reply. Bancroft knew that Cheyney carried the document to 
Philadelphia when the meeting adjourned on Saturday night, with in- 
structions to send a legible copy to Greene in Urbana for duplication and 
distribution. Cheyney would finish his copying by Sunday night; the 
corrected manuscript should be mailed Monday morning end reach Greene 
on Tuesday. Any change in this schedule would be a sure sign that the 
plotters were carrying out their evil designs. They must be stopped from 
making those changes! Bancroft could count on his brother to guard 
the ramparts in the West; that sensible man must have doubted Frederic’s 
sanity when he received a telegram on Saturday asking him to have a trusty 
agent ready to speed to Urbana to capture a valuable document at a 
moment’s notice. By Sunday Bancroft was so apprehensive that another 
wire to Greene demanded news of progress, even though he must have 
known that Cheyney had had no time to mail the report from Philadelphia. 
Greene’s patient rejoinder—that he did not yet have the material but 
hoped to be able to send a copy by Wednesday—did n> good; another 
telegram was fired back: “That seems slow. Please employ extra typist 
post tonight.” Again Greene explained that he had nothing to send and 
would not until Wednesday at least. Unfortunately the report did not 
reach Urbana from Philadelphia until Thursday morning, where it was 
reproduced so efficiently that a copy was on its way to Washington by 
2:30 that afternoon. When it had not arrived by Saturday morning, Ban- 
croft was again burning up the wires. Letting Cheyney have the report 

45 The meeting of the executive council is described in Jameson to Stephens, Dec. 1, 1915, AHA 
Papers, box 31, folder “S.” The printed minutes are in the Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association for 1915 (Washington, 1917), 75-79. 
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was "a grave and inexcusable breach of trust." The report finally arrived 
that afternoon, and without a single alteration.** 

Now for the reply. Bancroft already had started on a letter for the 
Nation that would "clean up all this rubbish"; now he would add his 
latest evidence of the editorial board's crimes and release the lot in time 
to sway the annual meeting. Such was his emotional state by this time that 
. even his fellow conspirators feared his immoderate language would do 
more harm than good; Dunbar Rowland urged him to wait until he was 
“in a less disturbed state of mind.”* That sound advice was brushed aside, 
but the editors of the Nation showed more sense. Once more they were 
fearful that Bancroft's snarling language and personal invective would 
offend their readers; once more they told him to look elsewhere for a 
publisher; once more he wailed that the editors were spineless lackeys who 
had succumbed to pressure from Harvard.*® 

And once more Bancroft turned to a privately printed pamphlet to unseat 
the “ring.” Not one, but two appeared in late November and early 
December, The Attempt to Seize the American Historical Review and 
Misrepresentations and Concealments in Opposition to Reform in the 
American Historical Association—both typical Bancroftiana that rambled 
through page after page of unsubstantiated charges and misleading quarter- 
truths. A few new distortions added spice for the readers. Frederick Jackson 
Turner had been elected president of the association only after the inner 
powers learned that he was to be invited to Harvard (actually his nomination 
to the second vice-presidency in 1907 assured his ascent to the presidency). 
The editors had prepared a “diatribe” against Bancroft, which was to be kept 
secret so they could spread word-of-mouth calumnies, but his heroic battle 
at the November council meeting forced them to print copiés for all the 
membership. ‘They tried to make changes that would discredit him, but after 
a week-long struggle he secured a copy and frustrated that plot. These 
fantasies were bolstered with page after page of figures showing the 
“exorbitant” expenditures of the “ring” for travel and meetings; even larger 
sums, he hinted, had doubtless been used “for purposes both unauthorized 
and unknown either to the Council or the Association.”®° As J. Franklin 
Jameson finished the last page he wrote: “Isn’t this great business for an 


47 Bancroft to Greene, Nov. 29, 30, Dec. 4, 1915; Greene to Bancroft, Nov. 29, 30, Dec. 2, 1915; 
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immortal soul in A.D. 1915, when the whole world is on fire and civilization 


is going to pieces?! 


THE MEMBERS OF THE American Historical Association who gathered at 
Washington's New Willard Hotel on December 38, 1915. for their annual 
meeting agreed with Jameson. Both sides came well prepared for the final 
act in their melodrama. Bancroft housed his cohorts in the nearby Albany 
Hotel, where they could be handy for consultation, then summoned them 
to a final strategy dinner at the Metropolitan Club on the night of 
December 27. The list was pitifully small—Professors Latané and Ralph 
V. D. Magoffin from Johns Hopkins, Matthew Page Andrews of Balti- 
more, W. P. Trent of Columbia, Charles H. Ambler of West Virginia— 
that was all. Dunbar Rowland's name was conspicuously absent; he had 
prepared a “model constitution" for the association based on the insur- 
gents' demands, and Bancroft was so annoyed by this threzt to his authority 
that no invitation was issued.? These were the few Davids who would 
challenge the Goliath that had enslaved the historical profession—or so 
they pictured themselves. The Establishment made fewer preparations. 
Some thought was given to replacements for Turner and Burr on the 
board of editors—Haskins, they agreed, would fit well into Burr's shoes 
and Paxson, Van Tyne, or Carl Russell Fish into Turner's—and some dis- 
cussion took place on a candidate to challenge Bancroft's re-election to the 
executive council, but Turner put an end to such manipulations by pointing 
out that this was a decision for the membership, not the governing clique.°® 
The two groups clashed first when the executive council met on 
December 27, a day before the full meetings began. Routine business 
first: the report of the treasurer (4 $250 surplus for the year), the naming 
of new committees, the question of raising the registration fee from fifty 
cents to one dollar (referred to committee). Six o'clock was approaching 
before the council could turn to the first issue that would show the way 
the wind was blowing: a motion presented by the insurgents limiting 
travel expenses. Someone had the good sense to propose adjournment for 
dinner before debate began, but this only postponed the inevitable. It 
began when the council reassembled the next morning and dragged on 
for hour after hour of acrimony and semantic exhibitionism until three 
motions were agreed upon. One, instructing the treasurer to pay only 
railroad and Pullman fares for meetings of the council and committees, 
was passed unanimously. Another, outlawing travel expenses for com- 


51 Jameson to McLaughlin, Nov. 18, 1915, in Donnan and Stock, 4n Historian's World, 186. 

52 Bancroft to C. S. Neale, Dec. 9, 13, 1915; to William P. Trent, Dec. 22, 1915; to Villard, Dec. 
22, 1915, Bancroft Papers, box 4. Rowland to Bancroft, Dec. 11, 1915; Eancroft to Rowland, 
Dec. 15, 1915, Rowland Papers. 
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mittee or board dicet held in connection with the annual convention, 
was also adopted, even though it was known to discriminate against the 
Review's editorial board, which alone met at that time. A third, requir- 
ing chairmen of committees to report in writing to the executive council 
rather than attending, was laid on the table.5* The insurgents had won on 
two important points and faced the business meeting with confidence. 

Their expectations were soon dashed, for the five hundred historians 
who crowded the ballroom of the New Willard Hotel were in no mood 
to bow to Bancroft and his followers. Instead they had embraced a more 
rational medium for reform. The report of the committee of nine, dis- 
tributed the day before, recommended every major innovation needed to 
democratize the association's government. Why waste time by listening to 
the Bancroft insurgents now? Support for the committee of nine's report was 
almost universal, and as it mounted sentiment favoring the insurgents 
dwindled to the vanishing point. 

Members showed their mood when Cheyney reported for the board of 
editors. Speaking slowly, clearly, and in a dignified tone, and sparking 
his remarks with wit, he swept his audience before him. Every mention 
of Jameson or Turner or McLaughlin brought cheers; they cheered again 
as Cheyney ticked off his points: the editors had no desire to continue 
ownership of the Review; they had served as custodians of the journal only 
in the interests of the profession; even though legal title was theirs they 
were eager to surrender all claims whenever the association was willing 
to assume the financial risks involved. Jameson spoke next, underlining 
Cheyney's points. The tumultuous applause that followed him to his 
seat convinced Claude H. Van Tyne that the time was ripe for a decisive 
stroke. Asking for the floor, he moved that attacks made on the character 
and motives of certain honored members of the association during the 
past year "meet with our entire disapproval, and that we hereby express 
our full confidence in the men whose motives and conduct have been 
thus impugned." The shout of approval was almost unanimous. Latané 
was seen voting in the negative, but Bancroft had left the hall, and his 
followers did not dare buck the tide. Even "funny old Rowland," as 
Jameson called him, turned to face the audience, "bowing and smiling 
and dee-lighted at the harmonious progress of reform under his leader- 
ship," as he cast his vote for a resolution that everyone knew was a slap in 
his face.® 


5? A stenographic report of this executive council meeting, filling eighty-six pages, is in the 
AHA Papers, box 256, folder "Minutes of Executive Council 1915." A briefer version is printed 
in the Annual Report, 1915, 79-82. 

55 The printed minutes of this session of the business meeting are in Annual Report, 1915, 49- 
51. It was graphically described in an article by Sidney B. Fay in the Nation, Jan. 6, 1916, pp 
22-23, and in a letter from Jameson to McLaughlin, Jan. 4, 1916, in Donnan and Stock, An His- 
torian's World, 189-90. A full account is also in Cheyney to Turner, Dec. 31, 1915, Turner Papers. 
TU box 26. Turner was unable to attend, having been called to the bedside of his critically ill 
brother, who later recovered. 
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There was no question now of the fate of die committee of nine that 
Bancroft opposed so stoutly. Its chairman, Andrew C. McLaughlin, could 
not be there to receive the acclaim he deserved; he was so broken with 
overwork and so impoverished by paying for the stenographic help neces- 
sary to keep up with the committee's correspondence that he had neither 
the energy nor money needed to make the trip from Chicago. William A. 
Dunning, at one time ranked by Bancroft among the insurgents, proved an 
able substitute. One after another the recommendations were presented. 
First, a series of changes to democratize the business meetings: minutes 
of the executive council to be circulated in advance, written reports of 
committees to be available two weeks before the meetings, a full half- 
day alloted to discussion. Next, a number of amendments to the constitu- 
tion: eight rather than six elected members of the council, former presidents 
to serve only three years, the functions of the council more rigidly defined, 
the base of power shifted from it to the business meeting. Finally a number 
of new by-laws: the nominating committee to be chosen by the business 
meeting, election only through a printed ballot, recommendations for officers 
to be solicited from the membership, additional nominees to be listed when 
supported by a petition signed by twenty members, travel expenses for the 
council restricted to one meeting a year. Here was a package that out- 
reformed the reformers. To the surprise of all Dunbar Rowland made the 
motion to approve and beamed his gratitude when the recommendations 
were adopted with scarcely a dissenting voice. 

The last recommendation of the committee of nine was the most 
controversial of all. Ownership of the American Historical Review, the 
committee reported, posed problems of finance, but it still recommended 
that the association assume the burden. Debate was spirited but generally 
favorable, with such old enemies as Jameson and Rowland voicing strong 
support. In the end a series of delaying amendments were shouted down, 
and the resolution was approved almost unanimously.®® The committee 
of nine had accomplished reforms wanted by most of the members and 
dealt a death blow to the insurgents. 

The hour was late now, but one more nail must be driven into their 
coffin. 'The nominating committee reported that 250 of the 325 members 
who had replied to their questionnaire favored George Lincoln Burr for 
the presidency to only 12 for his nearest rival. Worthington C. Ford had 
also far outdistanced all others for the first vice-presidency, but votes for 
the second vice-presidency were too scattered to be meaningful. Hence 
the committee recommended William Roscoe Thayer for that post. Of 
five candidates for the executive council, four—Eugene C. Barker, Guy 
Stanton Ford, Charles H. Haskins, and Ulrich B. Phillips—had received 


56 The minutes of the second session of the business meeting are in the Annual Report, 1915, 
51—54, and the report of the committee of nine in ibid., 69-75. Many of the recommendations of 
the committee of nine required constitutional changes that could not be finally approved until 
the meeting in 1916. All were adopted at that time. 
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more than one hundred votes each and one— Frederic Bancroft—v78. 
These were nominated together with Lucy M. Salmon. In addition Samuel 
B. Harding had been placed in nomination by petition, and the business 
meeting must elect six from this slate of seven. As ballots were being 
distributed Latané rose to announce that he had been authorized to 
withdraw the name of Frederic Bancroft. The remainder were elected.57 
All was over now save for one farcical anticlimax. Dunbar Rowland, still 
seeking a place in the sun, asked the floor to launch a rambling speech in 
which he claimed victory for the reformers, expressed surprise at the ease 
of their victory, congratulated his old enemy Burr, and pictured a glorious 
future for the association. His melodramatic language, his grammatical 
lapses, his bumbling delivery no less than his insincerity would have 
rocked the meeting with laughter had he not been so pathetic. By 6:30 
at night, after four hours in hard chairs, the members were in no mood for 
pathos.58 


THUS ENDED WHAT JAMESON called the “amusing tale of the insurgents of 
1915—so eager for the maintenance of the Eighth Commandment that they 
forgot all about the Ninth."5? Frederic Bancroft, John Latané, and Dunbar 
Rowland— "the Three Misquoters," as Turner liked to call them—had 
stirred a teapot tempest that left them with few friends, robbed them of 
their prestige, and doomed them to the ridicule of their colleagues. Their 
sincerity cannot be doubted, but all were painted with the tar brush by 
Bancrofts unrestrained invective, his picayunish concern with expense 
accounts (“his war," as his nephew put it, "against some indigent history 
professor who had recklessly squandered a dollar and twenty-three cents 
on a Pullman car somewhere"), and his inability to realize that self- 
seeking was not the only motive governing human actions. Bancroft and 
his followers had done themselves irreparable harm, but they had also 
stirred a lethargic institution into overdue reforms that brought it into 
step with modern times. In retrospect the historical profession owes them 
a vote of gratitude that would hardly have been favored by Jameson or 
McLaughlin or Burr or Turner at the time. 


57 A copy of the printed ballots for this meeting, and the report of the nominating committee, 
are in Turner Papers, TU box 59. 

58 Two of Turner's former students painted this picture of Rowland in letters describing the 
meeting: Kenneth W. Colgrove to Turner, Jan. 6, 1916, and Arthur H. Buffinton to Turner. 
Jan. 9, 1916, ibid., TU box 26. 

59 J. Franklin Jameson, “Early Days of the American Historical Association, 1884-1805,” AHR, 
40 (1934-85): 7-8. Readers less well versed in the Scriptures than Jameson might appreciate know- 
ing that the Eighth Commandment reads, “Thou shalt not steal,” and the Ninth, “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 

60 Elbridge Pierce to Edgar A. Bancroft [undated], quoted in Cooke, Frederic Bancroft, 102, 
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NOT SINCE THE PUBLICATION of R. G. Collingwood's Idea of History has a 
work of "theory" won from historians the amount of interest recently 
accorded Thomas S. Kuhn's The Structure of Scientific Revolutions.t If 
historians are conventionally aloof from philosophy of history, they are 
even less attentive to philosophy of science—yet contemporary footnotes 
prove that Kuhn's theory of science speaks to, and for, historians as few 
works of philosophy of history ever have. Even the revered Collingwood, 
for all his influence upon intellectual historians during the 1940s and 
19508, served to stop discussions as often as to advance them; a citation to 
Collingwood's profound but forbidding “Epilegomena”? enabled historians 
to perform an act of calm defiance: “we historians are on to something basic 
and complicated about human experience, which you can read about in 
Collingwood, and if you can't understand what he says, well, that's your 
problem." This defiant use of Collingwood may have been appropriate in 
some cases, and Collingwood will presumably continue to serve historians 
in this way without coming down off the shelf he now shares with a more 
mobile junior partner. Kuhn, unlike Collingwood, is being read carefully 
by many practicing historians. 

Not since the time of Charles Beard has any guild historian attracted an 
audience among the academic intelligentsia as extensive as Kuhn's. Col- 
lingwood, too, was a historian, but he always remained the peculiar 
possession of historians and of a handful of philosophers; T'he Structure 
of Scientific Revolutions has become a major text for interdisciplinary 
discourse and has been acclaimed by the cognoscenti that reads Lévi- 
Of the several persons who made useful suggestions on the basis of an early draft of this article, 
I wish to àcknowledge the help of Max Black, Robert W. Gordon, Joan Heifetz Hollinger, 
Georg Iggers, Louis O. Mink, Charles Pailthorp, Ronald G. Walters, and especially Thomas S. 
Kuhn, commentator at a session of the annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
before which the paper was read, New York, Dec. 28, 1971. 

1R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (New York, 1946); Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure 


of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, 1962; 2d ed. 1970), 1. 
2 Collingwood, Idea of History, 205-334. 
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Strauss, Piaget, Erikson, ‘Laing, Lucacs, and Chomsky. Kuhn’s audience 
beyond history and philosophy comes to him for what he says, or implies, 
about thé relation of permanence to change, knowledge to culture, and 
history to value. This interest in Kuhn constitutes, among other things, 
a quickening of interest in insights that have long been vouchsafed to 
historians, for Kuhn’s vision of these relationships owes much to the pro- 
fessional subculture of history. Hence Kuhn’s relation to historians is 
simultaneously that of outsider and insider; he is a philosopher of science 
from whom historians can learn and a historian who may help clarify 
the historian’s outlook for the benefit of an era that has long since turned 
to sociologists, scientists, psychologists, and literary critics for definitions 
of whatever issues engage the intelligentsia as a whole. 

The meaning Kuhn’s work has for history can best be clarified by answer- 
ing three questions. First, To what extent can Kuhn’s description of the 
behavior of scientific communities function heuristically, as a methodologi- 
cal postulate, in the study of communities organized for purposes other 
than that of doing science? More specifically, How, if at all, can Kuhn’s 
sense of historical development enrich political, cultural, and intellectual 
history and other fields outside the history of science? Second, What are the 
normative implications of Kuhn’s philosophy of science—his sense of 
validity—for the attempt to improve the quality of the “knowledge” 
historians produce? Third, What stake, if any, do historians in general 
have in the controversy between Kuhn and many philosophers over the 
nature of science? 


The Structure of Scientific Revolutions excites the imagination of working 
historians chiefly because much of what it says about scientific communities 
seems to apply so strikingly to other kinds of communities. David H. 
Fischer asserts that Kuhn is “relevant to all fields” of history, and any 
number of manifestoes have announced the applicability of Kuhn to 
general intellectual history and its subdisciplines. In practice, Kuhn’s 
terms have been employed explicitly by historians of art, religion, political 
organization, social thought, and American foreign policy, in addition to 
their more predictable use by historians of the social sciences and the 


3 See, as examples, the references to Kuhn in Arthur Koestler and J. R. Smythies, eds., Beyond 
Reductionism (Boston, 1970), especially 228, and in Jean Piaget, Structuralism (London, 1971), 
132. Cf. Karl W. Deutsch et aL, "Conditions Favoring Major Advances in Social Science," 
Science, 171 (1971): 450-59. 

*David H. Fischer, Historian's Fallacies: Toward a Logic,of Historical Thoughi (New York, 
1970), 162; J. G. A. Pocock, Politics, Language and Time (New York, 1971), 15; George W. 
Stocking, Jr, Race, Culture, and Evolution (New York, 1968), 302; Harry W. Paul, “In Quest 
of Kerygma: Catholic Intellectual Life in Nineteenth-Century France," AHR, 75 (1969-70): 428; 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr., essay review of Robert A. Skotheim, American Intellectual History 
and Historians, in History and Theory, 7 (1968) 219-21; Hayden V. White, “The Tasks of 
Intellectual History," Monist, 53 (1969): 619. 
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natural sciences.5 It is Kuhn's sense of historical’ development that attracts 
all this attention; specifically, historians are moved by Kuhn's sense of what 
a tradition 1s, what conditions sustain it, and what the relation is between 
tradition and innovation. Kuhn acknowledges that his view of historical 
development owes much to the conventional historiography of politics and 
the arts? but The Structure of Scientific Revolutions has made such a 
distinctive contribution that two of our most methodologically sophisti- 
cated historians of political thought—J. G. A. Pocock and Sheldon Wolin— 
have gone all the way to the history of science to find, in Kuhn, the theory 
of change satisfactory to them.” Most uses of Kuhn by historians overlook 
or minimize the prior kinship with Kuhn that in fact makes rapport so 
possible; Kuhn's terms are often imported, in toto, from their context in 
the history of science, so that Kuhn enters the discourse of historians as 
entirely an outsider, as yet another emissary from sociology whose new- 
fangled ideas the historian feels obliged to summarize before "applying 
them to history." The result is that many "applications" of Kuhn take 
the somewhat incongruous form of analogies between science and non- 
science; a Kuhnian "scientific revolution" is explicitly compared to the 
American decision to withdraw from Vietnam under the pressure of anti- 
war demonstrations at the Pentagon and at Chicago.® 

The problem is that Kuhn's striking achievement in the history of 
science has made what we might call the species-specific aspects of his 
sense of historical development so available and compelling that we have 
difficulty getting through the species back to the genus of which Kuhn’s 
theory is a part. Yet it is the generic in Kuhn that historians have been 
trying to employ, and this accounts for the fumbling apologies that so 
often accompany attempts to show that the history of society is, for all 
practical purposes, "just like" the history of tightly organized, technically 


5 E.g. James S. Ackerman, "The Demise of the Avante Garde: Notes on the Sociology of 
Recent American Art," Comparative Studies in Society and History, 11 (1969): especially $72; 
Murray G. Murphy, “On the Relation Between Science and Religion," American Quarterly, 
20 (1968): 275-95; Pocock, Politics, 13-41; Sheldon S. Wolin, "Paradigms and Political Theories,” 
in Preston King and B. C. Parekh, eds, Politics and Experience: Essays Presented to Professor 
Michael Oakeshott on the Occasion of His Retirement (Cambridge, 1968), 125-52; Reba N. 
Soffer, “The Revolution in English Social Thought,” AHR, 75 (1969-70): 1938-64; Bruce Kuklick, 
"History as a Way of Learning," American Quarterly, 22 (1970): 609-28. Two examples of 
Kuhn's use in the history of social science are of special interest to historiography generally: 
Stocking, Race, especially 7-8, 70, 111-12, 232, 237, 302-03; Nathan G. Hale, Jr. Freud and 
the Americans: The Beginnings of Psychoanalysis in the United States, 1876-1917 (New York, 
1971), especially 71-115. This article is not concerned with the applicability of Kuhn's work 
to the field for which it was designed, the historiography of the developed sciences, but his- 
torians outside that field should be aware of the skepticism expressed by some historians of 
science. See, for example, John C. Greene, “The Kuhnian Paradigm and the Darwinian Revo- 
lution,” in Duane H. D. Roller, ed., Perspectives in the History of Science and Technology 
(Norman, 1971), g-25, but compare the persuasive defense of Kuhn by Leonard G. Wilson, 
"Commentary on the Paper of John C. Greene,” ibid., 31-37. 

$ Kuhn, “Postscript” to 2d ed. of Structure, 208; Kuhn, "Comment" [on the relation between 
art and science], Comparative Studies in Society and History, 11 (1969): 409. 

1 Pocock, Politics, 13-41; Sheldon S. Wolin, “Paradigms and Political Theories,” 125-52. 

8 Kuklick, "History," 621. 
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equipped scientific communities. Insofar as The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions can enrich historiography beyond the sciences, insofar as the 
book's sense of historical development can function heuristically as a 
methodological postulate, it will do so less awkwardly if historians achieve 
a more comfortable relation with Kuhn, if they themselves seize more 
effective control over what they have found in Kuhn. This requires a 
clear, general understanding of the sense of historical development that 
is embedded in The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. 

Kuhn's notion of the “paradigm,” his most celebrated and maligned 
term,!? embodies the sense that activities are defined and controlled by 
tradition, and that tradition consists of a set of devices, or principles, 
that have proven their ability to order the experience of a given social 
constituency. An operative tradition provides a community with criteria 
to distinguish one activity from another, sets priorities among those 
activities, and enables the community to perform whatever common 
activities make it a community at all. Insofar as the community's common 
experience is contingent, that experience presents itself as a series of 
"problems" to be solved by the tradition, which validates itself by trans- 
forming the contingency of experience into something comprehensible 
and subject to maximum control. Tradition, then, is socially grounded, 
and its function is that of organization. Organization may be achieved 
through a number of modes and devices, ranging from formal institutions 
to informal habits and from codes of abstract principles to concrete ex- 
amples of how problems of a given class have been solved in the past. 
Whether it is conduct or perceptions that require organization, whether 
the task is prescriptive or cognitive, the organizing devices have enough 
flexibility to sustain them through successive, contingent experiences; 
to the extent that a tradition can expand and adapt, like the English 
common law, it is that much more likely to retain its constituency. 

But traditions do lose their constituencies sometimes, and it was of 
course the transition from one research tradition to another in scientific 
communities that Kuhn was especially concerned to explain. Kuhn's no- 
tions of “normal science," "anomaly," “crisis,” and “paradigm-shift” (or 
“revolution”) manifest an integrated set of senses concerning the relation 
of tradition to change. Change is possible within the terms of an operative 
tradition, as we have seen, insofar as the elements of the tradition are, 
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9 Pocock, Politics, 13-41, is without question the most sophisticated and successful contribution 
to this effort yet to appear. Cf. the interesting essay by Randolph Starn, “Historians and 
‘Crisis, " Past and Present, no. 52 (Aug. 1971): 3-22, especially 17-18. 

10 One ostensibly friendly reader claimed to find twenty-one meanings for this word in The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions: Margaret Masterman, “The Nature of a Paradigm,” in Imre 
Lakatos and Alan Musgrave, eds., Criticism and the Growth of Knowledge (Cambridge, 1970), 
59-89. Kuhn has subsequently distinguished between two senses of "paradigm": (1) the “discipli- 
nary matrix" consists of "the entire constellation of beliefs, values, techniques, and so on shared 
by the members of a given community," including (2) “exemplars,” the specific, "concrete 
puzzle-solutions which, employed as models or examples, can replace explicit rules as a basis 
for the solution of the remaining puzzles of normal science." See "Postscript," 175, 182, 187. 
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like principles or precedents in the common law, able to expand their 
implications enough to deal with new experiences while not losing their 
identity. Such innovation within a tradition is energized by an essentially 
conservative instinct, to maintain the viability of triec-and-true ways of 
acting and thinking. However tenacious a tradition, its constituency may 
still find itself surrounded with problems that defy solution. Traditional 
organizing devices, even when stretched, may fail to control and compre- 
hend the experiences that apparently fall within their province. This 
failure can occur in a variety of ways. The community may be suddenly 
subject to conditions radically different from those ir effect when the 
reigning traditions were institutionalized; another cultire may have set 
up housekeeping next door, thereby creating a constant source of novel 
stimuli too immediate and concrete to be ignored even by those who 
would prefer not to acknowledge the novelty's existence. Or the communi- 
tys activities in one area may be affected by upheavals in another: 
perhaps a political upheaval, replacing one governing elite with another, 
or replacing oligarchy with democracy, will produce new criteria for what 
counts as the satisfactory understanding and control of otherwise un- 
changed religious or economic life. The discovery of problems unsolved 
by the tradition may even result from a dynamism within the tradition 
itself: endemic tenacity may extend and refine organizirg devices to such 
a degree of precision that they can recognize as "uno-ganizable" some- 
thing that cruder, less demanding devices might treat as routine. Whatever 
the path to crisis, a community thus disorganized must come up with a way 
to put things in order, and here the pioneering instinct comes into play. 
Attempts to refurbish the old tradition are replaced by the conscious search 
for new and more functional devices of organization; tenacity and singleness 
of purpose are replaced by the intentional proliferation of alternatives. A 
community's entire store of cultural resources may be rensacked before a 
consensus begins to emerge that certain proposed devices are superior to 
others. The more complete the consensus, the greater the stability the 
community enjoys, and the more likely it is that the new organizing devices 
will become traditional. Certain communities may go through a full cycle 
of (1) secure tradition, (2) novelty and confusion, (3) disagreement over 
whether to resist innovation or encourage it, and if th» latter, in what 
direction, (4) coalescence around a candidate that might become (5) another 
secure tradition. Other communities may never achieve the unanimity 
necessary for this "cycle" to come about; rather their trad:tions may be less 
secure, their confusion and conflict more permanent, and their “revolutions” 
less pronounced, if ever worthy of the name. 

Once this sense of historical development is abstracted from The Struc- 


11 Kuhr's concentration on this one factor is species-specific to The structure of Scientific 
Revolutions and follows from the relative insulation of scientific commurities from contingent 
social conditions external to the traditions of the community. 
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ture of Scientific Revolutións it sounds like a set of truisms. This fact only 
serves to illustrate a point Kuhn has insisted upon: concrete examples, 
like Kuhn's achievement in the history of science, have a staying power 
distinct from that of the general principles they embody. Had Kuhn 
written the foregoing two paragraphs instead of having written T'he Struc- 
ture of Scientific Revolutions, it is doubtful that he would have inspired 
so many attempts to "apply Kuhn's ideas to history." Yet the foregoing 
may enable historians to recognize and control just what it is that Kuhn 
seems to say for them. Once defined generically, the sense of develop- 
ment found in Kuhn can be more easily distinguished from other ideas 
about historical development and evaluated comparatively. And one man's 
"truism" can be another's enlightenment: theorists of social change, for 
example, now treat Kuhn as a significant and original contributor to 
that field.!2 | 

Among genera of theories of historical development, the one to which 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions belongs acquires some of its 
distinctness from its indifference to the overall pattern and ultimate 
character of history. Connected to no total cosmic scheme, the theory 
stands somewhat apart from "speculative philosophy of history." There is 
no determinate life cycle, no implication that certain changes are "natural" 
for a cultural unit at certain times, no insistence that traditions will or 
will not attain a certain degree of stability, no reason, in principle, why a 
given tradition might not live forever. The theory neither holds that 
change is always gradual, cataclysmic, or dialectical nor insists that 
change is generated by elements exclusively within or outside of "social 
systems." The theory offers a thoroughly nonteleological view of change: 
no idea of progress is implied, nor one of decline; there is no sense that. 
Athenian political organization was superior in the second century B.c. 
to what it had been in the fifth, no sense that New England's religious 
ideas were better, or worse, in 1730 than in 1630. No golden age stands 
behind or beyond, no élan vital energizes history, and no deities preside 
over it. Hence the generic sense of development that informs Kuhn's 
work is aloof from many of the concerns that drive the classical theorists 
surveyed recently by Bruce Mazlish and Robert A. Nisbet.!? 

Kuhn's general vision of change carries with it a minimum of anthropo- 
logical and social theory. It does not specify as "natural" any particular 
relationships among the various psychosocial and economic drives that are 
served by organizing devices; it does not connect art and religion with 

12 E.g, Guy E. Swanson, Social Change (Glenview, Ill, 1971), 119-22; Isaac Kramnick, 
"Reflections on Revolution: Definitions and Explanation in Recent Scholarship," History and 
Theory, 11 (1972): 26-63; Robert A. Nisbet, Social Change and History: Aspects of the Western 
Theory of Development (New York, 1969), especially 324; and the attempt by the editors of 
Comparative Studies in Society and History to make Kuhn central to a discussion of "A General 
Theory of Innovation," 11 (1969): 369-432, especially 369. 


13 Bruce Mazlish, The Riddle of History: The Great Speculators From Vico to Freud (New 
York, 1966); Nisbet, Social Change and History, especially 303-04. 
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economic needs, for example, nor does it suggest that all human activities 
have their being within a grand struggle between Eros and Thanatos. It 
depicts stability, equilibrium, and integration as goals, Lut these echoes of 
functionalist sociology are muted somewhat by the absence of anything 
like that school's emphasis on stasis: "the purposive end" of social systems, 
for the functionalists, is "the mere persistence and perpetuation of the 
system itself.”14 The Kuhnian vision emphasizes instead the terms on which 
a tradition justifies itself or loses its binding power: according to its 
ability to organize the community's contingent, historical experience. What 
is left open in the Kuhnian theory, considered generically, is the funda- 
mental constitution of what is being stabilized and integrated. The aims 
of natural science help fill this gap for Kuhn in The Structure of Sci- 
entific Revolutions, but these are clearly “species-specific.” 

While the limited scope of Kuhn’s general sense of development is the 
basis for much of its distinctness and utility, this cuts both ways. A his- 
torian concerned to explain a given temporal episode might find that 
Kuhn’s vision frees the historian from grand develo>mental formulas 
and enables him to focus more directly on that episode in its particular- 
ity; yet this same historian must look beyond Kuhn for a body of theory that 
will help him formulate and answer the questions lef: unasked by the 
Kuhnian framework. The latter simply would not predict, for example, 
that internal conflicts over the adequacy of competing religious faiths 
will be found to be functions of economic conditions. but neither would 
the Kuhnian vision prevent the discovery, through auxiliary means, that 
this was the case in a particular community at a particular time. Historians 
must be prepared to see things Kuhn does not lead therm to look for, but 
Kuhn's sense of historical development may be able to neutralize the 
biases of a number of social and anthropological theories without exclud- 
ing them from the matrix of inquiry. Kuhn's sense of development is 
different in scope and emphasis from Marxist, Freudian, and even func- 
tionalist theories, but its relation to them is not necessarily that of a rival: 
it can serve as a control, as a qualifier, whereby the traditional and fruit- 
ful eclecticism of the historian can continue to draw upan diverse insights 
about the nature of man and society without being victimized by attendant 
prescriptions concerning the nature of change. To the extent that his- 
torians employ generalizations in order to understand the particulars of 
history, historians are best served by a sense of development like Kuhn's, 
which excludes the fewest of possible relationships from vision and re- 
tains the most. 

14 Kramnick, “Reflections on Revolution,” 48, whose discussion of functionalism I have 
found helpful. 

15 On the role of theoretical "generalizations" as opposed to "laws" in historical inquiry, see 
Carey B. Joynt and Nicholas Rescher, “The Problem of Uniqueness in History," History and 
Theory, 1 (1961): 150-62; Maurice Mandelbaum, “Historical Explanat on: The Problem of 
‘Covering Laws," ibid, 229-42; C. J. Arthur, "On the Historical Understanding," ibid, 7 


(1968): 203-16; and Rudolph Weingartner, essay review of Morton White, Foundations 
of Historical Knowledge, in Histery and Theory, 7 (1968): 240-56, especially 255. 
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The distinctness and potential utility of Kuhn's sense of development 
are functions not only of its limited scope but of its positive attributes. 
In the dynamics of change, for example, Kuhn's emphasis is on the role 
of tradition in helping to define a given contingent experience and in 
responding to it; traditions are not passive entities, helplessly battered 
about by circumstance, capable only of adapting to a concrete, externally 
defined given. Yet the ordinance that cultural forms have over experience 
is not to be understood as the triumph of spirit over matter, nor even 
of "ideas" over "events": the Kuhnian vision replaces this source of 
materialist-idealist disputation with a dialogue between traditions and 
contingent experience, in order that the historian can more freely in- 
vestigate the functions of cultural forms as organizing devices. One can 
say of Kuhn what Gordon Wood has said about Bernard Bailyn in another 
context: he brings together idealism and behaviorism by showing that 
men are as much "victims" of their ideas as beneficiaries of them; tradi- 
tions prevent men from seeing in their experience phenomena that an 
alternative tradition might lead them to confront.!9 

Furthermore, Kuhn anchors traditions firmly in social subgroup con- 
stituencies, and thereby he distinguishes his work from history that 
inquires less rigorously into exactly who is served by given institutions and 
ideas. Constituencies can be identified with relative ease in the developed 
sciences, but this species-specific aspect of Kuhn's work serves to en- 
courage historians in general to ask more insistently, "Whose experience 
in connection with what activity is being organized by what cultural 
forms?" Hence Kuhn both promotes and socializes the "radical contextual- 
ism" of much of contemporary intellectual history, in keeping with which 
great pains are being taken to see that the choices attributed to historical 
figures like Hobbes and Locke were authentically available to them, not 
imposed on their milieu by history's subsequent elaboration of alterna- 
tives to positions they took. More sociological than metaphysical or 
psychological in orientation, Kuhn's vision of historical development 
depends absolutely on "communities," whose internal and external rela- 
tions in any particular case require careful definitions. 

Essential to Kuhn's sense of what communities do are his emphases on 
conflict and problem solving. Subgroups in a community may propose 
devices for organizing whatever activities they must perform in concert 
with the community as a whole; when this happens the relation between 
the subgroups is one of competition. The proponents of each device at- 


16 Gordon S. Wood, "Rhetoric and Reality in the American Revolution," William and Mary 
Quarterly, 8d ser., 26 (1966): 23. 

17 See especially Quentin Skinner, "Meaning and Understanding in the History of Ideas," 
History and Theory, 8 (1969): 3-53, which is offered as an attempt to apply to the history of 
ideas a "set of concepts" similar to that applied to the history of science by Kuhn and to the 
history of art by E. H. Gombrich, Art and Illusion (Princeton, 1960); Skinner, 7. Cf. John Dunn, 
John Locke (Cambridge, 1968); Stocking, Race, 1-12. Stocking discusses The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions along with another contextualist classic, Joseph R. Levenson, Confucian 
China and Its Modern Fate (Berkeley, 1958-65). 
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tempt to persuade or overpower opposing groups, and in the process they 
may refine their devices to the point that they become more obviously 
functional: in this sense, competition can be productive. The alternative 
devices are candidates for the job of "problem solving," a notion so 
dominant in Kuhn's sense of development that all other activities are, in 
effect, translated into its terms. The plausibility of Kuhn in the present 
context depends largely on whether one believes this translation can be 
effected comfortably, behind the scenes, without turning "problem 
solving" into another heavy, mechanical formula, anc without ignoring 
aspects of a community's life that we regard as essential to its history.!? 
Certainly the assertive effort of scientists to expand knowledge through 
solving the "puzzles" of normal science is “species-specific” to The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions, but this manifests the more generic 
sense that contingent experience functions in relation to a tradition as a 
series of "problems" that must be solved in order that the activities of the 
community, whatever they are, may be carried out in an organized, 
satisfactory fashion. The notion that all thought and action participate in 
"problem solving" is of course a familiar one, at least since the time of 
John Dewey. 

Finally, a positive aspect of Kuhn's sense of development is its emphasis 
on elements of tradition that are prior to, or even apart from, principles, 
laws, and other conventionally "rational" organizing devices. Certain 
specific, concrete achievements within the remembered history of a com- 
munity may function as models for thinking and acting without first being 
transformed into abstract principles. Kuhn thus reinforces compellingly 
the historian's practice of looking for prototypes of this sort, especially 
when trying to explain the behavior of a community that seems not to 
be following any principles at all. For example, Erglish colonists in 
America enslaved Africans long before the principle of lifetime, heritable, 
racial slavery was acknowledged by English Americans. The behavior of the 
colonists was influenced by precedents from social situat-ons they regarded 
as analogous.!? 


Ir The Structure of Scientific Revolutions can inspire attempts to depict 
in its terms the history of nation-states, no wonder this work has led 
historians to compare their own guild to Kuhn's scientific communities. 
While not "a science," the discipline of history is at least an academically 
organized branch of inquiry; it resembles Kuhn's scientific communities 
more obviously than do many of the cultural units that are said to partake 
of the same pattern of historical development. Increasingly, historians 
offer new interpretations, or suggestions for new research, as "paradigm- 


18 But cf. Pocock, Politics, 14. 
19 Winthrop D. Jordan, White over Black: American Attitudes towarc the Negro, 1550-1812 
(Chapel Hill, 1968), 3-98. ` 
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proposals," and historians have begun to regard basic changes in common 
outlook as "paradigm-shifts.?? The introduction of this vocabulary has 
been especially easy since histories of the profession have long been 
grounded, quite firmly, in some of the generic insights that inform The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions. Conceivably historiography could profit 
by yet more attention to the role of certain concrete achievements in 
establishing professional traditions and to the role of these traditions in 
controlling the response of historians to changes in their own intellectual 
and social environment; but the impression persists that we already have. 
an abundance of exactly this sort of information about ourselves. The 
best of our professional histories was written by John Higham, Leonard 
Krieger, and Felix Gilbert soon after Kuhn's book appeared, but the au- 
thors of History seem not to have required Kuhn's help to direct their 
attention to questions of this sort! Hence, while one could no doubt 
deliberate at length over the extent to which Kuhn's analysis of the 
historical development of scientific communities can, or should, be taken 
to apply to the professional community of historians, this question is 
finally not very interesting. A much more important and difficult question 
presents itself as soon as we acknowledge one crücial distinction between 
our relation to our own profession and our relation to conventional 
objects of historical study. 

What matters most about the discipline of history is its ability to 
distinguish good history from bad history, accuracy from confusion, 
truth from fraud. However diverse and complicated the aims of doing 
history, we are at least dependent upon this activity for knowledge about 
certain things. While we care about the ways in which history is relative, 
we care even more about the ways in which it is true. Suddenly the fact 
that Kuhn wrote about science becomes important, as it decidedly is not 
when his work is read for its general sense of historical development. 'T'o 
what extent does Kuhn's philosophy of science—his sense of validity— 
provide the discipline of history with prescriptions for the improvement 
of its services? This question is grounded, then, in our engagement with 
the community rather than in our detachment from it; and its pursuit 
requires that we cease to read Kuhn as we have unti] this point, as a 
describer of the behavior of groups and the individuals within them. We 
need now to look within and beyond Kuhn's sense of historical develop- 
ment to find his sense of validity, or objectivity. 


20 Representative examples include Gene Wise, "Implicit Irony in Perry Miller's New England 
Mind," Journal of the History of Ideas, 29 (1968): especially 579-81, and papers given on 
December 28, 1968, at the meeting of the American Historical Association in Boston: Gene 
Wise, "Paradigm Formulation in Recent American Studies,” and J. Rogers Hollingsworth, “A 
Paradigm for the Study of Political History." C. Vann Woodward interpreted the paradigm 
concept more strictly in his presidential address in 1969, when he observed that history, unlike 
the sciences, had never been endowed with a ruling paradigm: “The Future of the Past.” AHR, 
75 (1969-70): 726. Cf. John Higham's careful use of the term in his Writing American History 
(Bloomington, 1970), 172. 

21 John Higham et al., History (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1965)» 
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The relevance to history of Kuhn's sense of how the sciences achieve 
validity is more complicated than the tired question, Is history a science? 
Kuhn's admirers among historians include those least inclined to discard 
history's traditional autonomy for the more scientific standing presumably 
afforded by methodological integration with the social sciences;?? historians 
differ from the sociologists and political scientists who take up Kuhn as 
yet another model of science against which their owr. activities can be 
measured. The difference follows from history's conviction that it ante- 
dates and transcends social science, that history partakes of art as well as 
science, that history is too much a "craft" to be subsumed under science. 
Historians have been less eager than social scientists to attribute to them- 
selves the practice of "normal science" under controlling “paradigms,” the 
mark of a truly "developed" science. Yet historians, whether we regard 
them as craftsmen, protoscientists, or whatever, do operate with a sense 
that their discipline can be practiced with varying degrees of success. 
Hence historians can look to T'he Structure of Scientific Revolutions not 
to learn about the aims and methods of the sciences, >ut to understand 
how those aims and methods are fulfilled. The questior is not the extent 
to which history and science share abstractly defined aims and methods, 
but whether Kuhn's account of how validity is achieved in the sciences 
can clarify and/or improve the status of validity in history. Historians 
continue to term good scholarship "objective," long after pretensions to 
"scientific history" have been forsaken. Can Kuhn's sense of validity help 
us, as historians, to clarify what we mean by "objective" and does Kuhn 
prescribe any means of achieving greater objectivity? 

Certainly, without Kuhn's help, we could say that in the idiom of 
historians an "objective" account of some experience or event is valid 
on an intersubjective basis. This is to say that the tru:h of the account 
will be recognized by virtually all reasonable people, i? they understand 
what is supposed to be the purpose of the account, ii they follow the 
steps of its argument, and if they follow the pattern of its evidence. The 
account is about the event or experience, not about something else, and 
it is true, not false. Obviously there are questions begged in what counts 
as a "reasonable person" and what counts as "an experience or event," 
and these are among the issues about which philosophers argue. Positions 
on these issues divide one sense of validity from another. 

22 Eg. J. H. Hexter, "The Rhetoric of History," History and Theorr, 6 (1967): 12-18, and 
Schlesinger, review of Skotheim, 219-21. 

23 Not all the social scientists who use Kuhn can be accused of simpl» wrapping themselves 
in "true science." An interesting example of restraint is Robert I. Watson, "Psychology: A 
Prescriptive Science," American Psychologist, 22 (1967): 436-40. Cf. David Truman, “Disillusion 
and Regeneration: The Quest for a Discipline," American Political Scieace Review, 59 (1965): 
especially 865-66. Yet even Truman, in his final paragraph (p. 873), seems to lean in the 
direction of the caricature of Kuhnian social scientists offered by Paul Feyzrabend, “Consolations 
for the Specialist,” in Lakatos and Musgrave, Growth, 198. Cf., as examples without Truman's 


restraint, Gabriel Almond, "Political Theory and Political Science," 4merican Political Science 
Review, 50 (1966): especially 869, 875, and Robert T. Holt, “Comparat:ve Studies Look Out- 
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One such division is betWeen Kuhn and his critics among philosophers 
of science, some of whom insist that Kuhn has no sense of validity at all. 
Kuhn, it is charged, has so relativized even the developed sciences as to 
deny their claims to objectivity; Kuhn's philosophy of science allegedly 
turns the decisions of scientific communities into matters for "mob psychol- 
ogy."?* This reaction is sparked by Kuhn's profoundly sociological orienta- 
tion. His sense of validity is essentially the following: a truth-claim be- 
comes valid when the most learned practitioners of a technically sophis- 
ticated field agree that the theory on which the claim is based explains the 
range of phenomena under common scrutiny more satisfactorily than does 
any other known theory. This view of what counts as true differs from 
any simple correspondence-theory, according to which truth is a function 
of correspondence with something "out there." It also differs from the 
"justificationist" philosophies of science, according to which science is 
distinguished by its use of certain standards of rationality that are not 
culture-bound. But for Kuhn the crucial questions are: Whose word do 
we take concerning what's "out there" (in other words, which theory ex- 
plains the relevant phenomena the most satisfactorily?), and whose sense 
of "satisfactory" do we employ? In both cases Kuhn's answer is that we 
take the word of the professional community; but when he says this he is 
referring to tightly organized, self-contained groups of experts bound 
together by rigorously defined questions and highly technical methods. Only 
these professional communities in the "developed sciences" are given this 
extraordinary position "above the law," above all models of justification. 
Kuhn can ground objectivity itself in professional communities of this 
sort because they alone have produced an impressive supply of ideas about 
nature that work. Ideas “work” when they predict the behavior of natural 
phenomena so well that we are enabled to manipulate nature or stay out 
of its way. Within the store of ideas of this type, some "work" better 
than others, and the successive discovery of better and better ideas is the 
transition from one valid idea to another, not a transition from invalidity 
to validity. The fact that a truth-claim may be brushed aside by a later, 
more technically equipped generation does not detract from that original 
truth-claim's status as “valid science for its own time.” 

What needs to be underlined here is that Kuhn's sense of objectivity, 


ward," in Fred W. Riggs, ed. International Studies: Present Status and Future Prospects , 
(Philadelphia, 1971), especially 184-86. 

24 Eg., Dudley Shapere, “The Paradigm Concept,” Science, 172 (1971) 706; Israel Shefer, 
Science and Subjectivity (Indianapolis, 1967); Karl Popper, "Normal Science and Its Dangers," in 
Lakatos and Musgrave, Growth, 56-57; Imre Lakatos, “Falsification and the Methodology of 
Scientific Research Programmes," in ibid. especially 93, 115, 178-79. Cf. Alan Ryan, The 
Philosophy of the Social Sciences (London, 1970), especially 253-55, and Peter Munz, essay review 
of Robert W. Friedrichs, 4 Sociology of Sociology, in History and Theory, 10 (1971) espe- 
cially 364. 

25 This paragraph is based primarily on Kuhn, "Reflections on My Critics" in Lakatos and 
Musgrave, Growth, especially 238, 247, 254, 261-64. Cf. Kuhn, Structure, especially 144-59, and 
Kuhn, "Postscript," 198-200, 209-10. 
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while it depends on agreement, is not entirelÿ circulaz, as would be the 
case if the community's decision were taken in a vacuum. Rather the 
community has to take some account of the particulars that are observed 
under specified conditions. By thus acknowledging that there is something 
"out there" we do not reactivate the crude realism of the correspondence- 
theory; rather we recognize the obvious fact that amy organized enter- 
prise, however elaborate its working apparatus, must come to grips with 
its material conditions: politicians in need of money can be expected to 
accumulate a certain amount of knowledge about the political values of 
the rich. Surely there are no insuperable philosophical difficulties in 
recognizing that physical phenomena have considerable influence over 
what physicists do, that millionaires affect much of the behavior of 
impecunious politicians, and that primary documents from the reign of 
Henry II exercise some control over what Angevin constitutional his- 
torians do. As for how we know that a given glob of reality is, in fact, 
"physical," "a millionaire," or "a document from the reign of Henry IL" 
it ought to be sufficient to say that while these judgmeats are, technically 
speaking, interpretations, only the most hopeless sol:psist would deny 
that some "globs of reality" admit more easily than others of the sets of 
definitions on which physics, capitalism, and constitutional history are 
founded. 

Now, what about the relation of Kuhn's sense of validity to the discipline 
of history? Insofar as historians have produced a body of knowledge that 
"works" to the satisfaction of everyone who cares, it consists largely of 
the semiautonomous, name-and-date "facts" that take up the pages of 
standard biographies, and that are only incidental to the questions his- 
torians try the hardest to answer. The most strikingly successful "answers" 
to questions historians care about are proverbially and persistently unable 
to inspire the degree of support given to reigning doctrines in the natural 
sciences—even the unusually tight "research consensvs” created by C. 
Vann Woodward's Origins of the New South cannot serve as evidence that 
historv is one of those disciplines that are "beyond the law." Historians, 
including those within fairly narrow subfields, are continually involved 
in debate over exactly what questions should be asked— precisely the sort 
of discussion the developed sciences are freed from by their tightly con- 
structed “paradigm.” Historians, moreover, actively go about asking 
radically different kinds of questions, and they grant professional status 
to work controlled by a number of different ideologies and commitments. 
Grudging or not, this tolerance of diversity distinguishes history from 
Kuhn's developed sciences, which tolerate it only when they do not know 
what they are doing, when a "normal science" consersus breaks down. 
Furthermore, the very notion of a "professional" community applies only 
ambiguously to history and to some of the social sciences, for the con- 
stituency of these disciplines is hard to define. In history, especially, the 
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evaluation of a scholarly Work frequently involves the participation of 
readers who, while not "professional historians," are sufficiently cognizant 
of what historians do to make the latter seek the approval of this larger, 
more intellectually diverse constituency. 

Fortunately Kuhn's sense of validity has a corollary for knowledge- 
producing communities that fall short of the tightly organized, clearly 
successful research consensus of the developed sciences. These "proto- 
sciences," as Kuhn calls disciplines like history and most of the social 
sciences, both generate and test—however imperfectly—‘testable proposi- 
tions.”# The professional Community of historians regularly applies inter- 
subjective standards to the scholarship of its members. The "profession," 
even if this term is stretched to cover the educated nonprofessionals whose 
approval is important to historians, does make judgments, does prcvide 
an atmosphere of organized criticism. This remains true despite the fact 
that the touchstone of "good history" is notoriously difficult for anyone to 
define: the entire notion of intersubjective validity in history must live 
alongside the suspicion, if not the conviction, that the knowledge-producing 
aim of history is secondary to, or in any case qualified by, the moral and 
esthetic aims that presumably distinguish it from all sciences, physical 
and social. Indeed some historians would deny that the term "knowledge" 
is useful for denoting the type of "meanings" that historians discover in 
(or assign to) things. It would be a mistake to look to Kuhn for the 
clarification of these persistent complexities in the aims of history, but 
his view of validity is potentially relevant to history so long as we stipulate 
that the "testability" of a proposition is not a function of the use of any 
single, specific model of justification. However we define the aims of 
history, it remains true that no work of scholarship in that field will be 
counted as "successful" unless it persuades its professional readers of the 
following: (1) that the questions it asks are comprehensible, and worth 
asking; (2) that the sources it has examined are indeed the ones most 
relevant to the inquiry; and (3) that its analysis of the sources has been 
rational. By "rational" we mean that the author's presuppositions about 
human nature, the behavior of groups, causation, etc. are either shared 
by his readers or are perceived by his peers as respectable competitors to 
the views of the readers. The "knowledge" produced by historians is 
clearly distinguished from statements about the past that fail to persuade 
professional readers in these ways. 

Hence we end'up saying in a slightly different way something that has 
often been said about history: it is "imperfect knowledge." But when 
philosophers refer to history as "imperfect knowledge," they generally have 
the covering-law model of explanation in mind. In that view the knowl- 
edge produced by historians is imperfect because historians have not been 
able to explain particular events through the use of highly confirmed 

26 Kuhn, "Reflections," 244-45. 
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“laws.” as the cracking of a radiator on a cold night cen be explained by 
general laws concerning what happens to water at different tempera- 
tures and to metals under stress. On the Kuhnian analysis, however, the 
covering-law model of explanation is merely one of a number. of possible 
values that may form part of a discipline’s working assumptions, and the 
presence or absence of complete hypothetico-deductive explanation is 
not, in itself, enough to establish the validity or lack of validity of a 
truth-claim presented in its name. This is where we can see Kuhn’s 
sociological orientation the most dramatically. Kuhn might be willing to 
grant that most of the developed sciences do, as a behavioral fact, strive 
for hypothetico-deductive explanations, but "imperfect knowledge" in 
the Kuhnian sense is imperfect on the grounds of the extent of agreement 
about its truth and among whom it is agreed. The "explanation" that a 
community, or part of a community, accepts may derive its coherence from 
properties that cannot be translated, without remainder, into "laws" of 
any kind: the cogency with which vast amounts of ma:erial are made to 
fit together by a particular, concrete achievement like Perry Miller's The 
New England Mind, or, again, Woodward's New South, may persuade 
professional readers of a work's rationality. 

Whatever the structure of rationality in the developed sciences, or in 
the "imperfect knowledge" of disciplines like history, the structure's so- 
ciological base has aroused in several philosophers the fear that Kuhn's 
effect is to encourage a protoscience to impose, arbitrarily, a tight re- 
search consensus upon its practitioners in order that the discipline might 
more nearly approximate the mature sciences. Kuhn, it is said, en- 
courages intellectual retrenchment, pedantic specialization, the avoidance 
of logical rigor, and, if not mob rule, at least the unjustiüed refusal to join 
issue with arguments presented by professional minorities." On this view 
Kuhn's implications for history would be as follows. In ozder to make their 
work more completely objective, historians may determine what kinds of 
questions can be answered without controversy and then confine research 
to these questions. The sure-fire means of getting relieble knowledge is 
the elaborating of truisms and the collecting of information that, however 
dubious its significance, is at least true. Or, if more ambitious questions are 
to be allowed, objectivity can be won by expelling fram the profession 


?7 For an especially willful expression of these fears, see Feyerabend, “Consolations,” 198-99. 
Feyerabend's essay, incidentally, is one of the most trenchant critiques of Kuhn yet written. 
It and Margaret Masterman's “The Nature of a Paradigm" (59-89) are the most readable and 
interesting contributions to the Lakatos and Musgrave volume, which is a symposium on Kuhn's 
work and its relation to Karl Popper's philosophy of science. For a lively analysis of this volume 
and of its place in contemporary philosophy of science, see Joseph Agassi, “Tristram Shandy, 
Pierre Menard, and All That," Inquiry, 14 (1971) 152-64. The most reliable guide to the 
differences between Kuhn and the Popperians, however, is David Bloor, "Two Paradigms for 
Scientific Knowledge?” Science Studies, 1 (1971): 101-15. Bloor's sensitive analysis of how the 
Popperians, especially Lakatos, have revised their position to meet Kuhn's challenge helps to 
correct the popular misconception that it is only Kuhn who has been led to reformulate some 
of his clzims since 1962. 
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anyone unwilling to accept a given ideology. This would assure that 
research done by the remaining members of the group would not be 
subject to debilitating methodological criticism. 

This reading of Kuhn's implications for history, and for any knowledge- 
producing discipline, is mistaken, I believe, and on grounds that demand 
clarification. Kuhn in fact presupposes a balance within professional 
communities between the drive to "perfect" their knowledge—even through 
retrenchment and the imitation of the developed sciences—and the drive 
to answer the very questions whose difficulty has prevented the prior 
achievement of a tight research consensus. Had Kuhn acknowledged this 
presupposition more openly, some of the confusion concerning his norma- 
tive implications might have been avoided. Even when challenged to 
explain why his views do not encourage the hasty and arbitrary legisla- 
tion of fundamentals and the repression of minorities Kuhn's response has 
been cryptic. The protosciences should be patient, Kuhn says, for maturity 
comes only to those who “wait and struggle" for it. But waiting and 
struggling presumably proceed on certain terms. What are they? And how 
shall "waiting and struggling" apply to crafts like history, which share 
only ambiguously in social science's quest for the "maturity" of the de- 
veloped sciences??? Had Kuhn chosen to address these questions more 
directly, and had he outlined the normative implications of his philosophy 
of science for history, I believe he would have been bound to claim 
something like the following. 

The professional community of history, or of any knowledge-producing 
enterprise, has available to it at all times the value-systems of other 
disciplines, including the developed sciences. Insofar as there is a loose 
consensus in the learned world as a whole about what it is to be "ra- 
tional," history and similar communities are answerable to that consensus. 
As long as history claims to be a participant in learned discourse, history 
must maintain a substantial measure of rapport with what counts as 
"good sense" in this larger constituency. Within the learned world's vast 
store of vaguely compatible value-systems, historians will find a number 
of specific value-systems—including, for example, that embodied in the 
hypothetico-deductive model for explanation. Historians may take up 
these specific value-systems and see if they function well in the discipline 
of history, given the common aims that make it a community at all. Yet 
the "common aims of the community" are to some extent at issue when 
history, or any "protoscience," is trying to resolve a basic internal conflict 
or to choose among the various, specific value-systems available to the 
community. And Kuhn does not prescribe any specific standard for the 
resolution of such problems. Professional communities in the protosciences 


?8 Kuhn, "Reflections," especially 245, where attention is directed only at the development 
of disciplines that seek to predict the behavior of natural phenomena and thereby attain 
"maturity." 
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are not a “law unto themselves," to be sure, But they would seem to be 
under no more specific ordinance than the obligation to be reasonable. 
Kuhn’s refusal to go farther than this, his refusal to encorse specific value- 
prescriptions for the protosciences greatly alarms his critics, but it makes 
sense once we recognize its connection to the trust Kuhn has in the 
motives men bring to inquiry in general. 

Kuhn's Structure of Scientific Revolutions as well as his recent efforts 
to clarify the argument of that book reveal a wilingness to grant 
legitimacy to the basic questions around which inquiry does, as a be- 
havioral fact, develop. Kuhn seems to assume that physical inquiry, his- 
torical inquiry, philosophical inquiry, zoological inquiry, political in- 
quiry, or whatever, whether or not they have become developed sciences, 
or whether they ever will, do possess a kind of primal validity: the drives 
that bring these inquiries into being provide their practitioners with 
something to stand on in terms of the aims of the professional communities 
that may form around these inquiries. Kuhn, therefore, does not prescribe 
basic aims for the branches of inquiry; these aims are there and can be 
trusted. Indeed Kuhn so took for granted the legitimecy of the aims of 
the developed sciences that at least one critic was moved to complain that 
Kuhn did not discuss "the aim of science." Kuhn's response to this has 
been that the developed sciences seek "to explain in detail a range of 
natural phenomena,"? an answer too vague, I am sure, to satisfy his 
critics. Kuhn is simply more willing than are many philosophers of 
science to entrust responsibility to people who are not philosophers of 
science. If this makes him an "irrationalist," I do not see how the charge 
can be refuted. The persons drawn to a given inquiry and acculturated 
into the organized community that bas taken form around that inquiry 
are, Kuhn seems to imply, in a position to take the leac in evaluating the 
various approaches to their field that the surroundiag learned world 
presents to the community. Kuhn assumes that these practitioners them- 
selves are sufficiently loyal to their callings to look for answers that will 
neither abandon their basic questions nor repudiate what counts as 
“rationality” in the larger culture for whose benefit th» inquiry is being 
conducted. Obviously, disciplines without a “normal science" consensus 
must live at all times in a state that approximates "cris:s" in a developed 
science, and Kuhn assumes that the basic aims of such disciplines are 
compelling enough to enable their practitioners to endure the uncer- 
tainty and conflict that attend upon theory proliferat.on and energetic 
methodological criticism. 

The scope of Kuhn's normative implications for history and other proto- 
sciences is thus extremely limited, encompassing chiefly the questions of 
who should decide what, to the relative satisfaction o2 whom? Some of 
the confusion about Kuhn's normative implications might have been 


29 Feyerabend, “Consolations,” 201; Kuhn, "Reflections," 245. 
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eliminated, again, had Kuhn more boldly distinguished between prescrip- 
tions of this sort, which are intrinsic to his theory of science, and pre- 
scriptions that are in principle consistent with that theory although 
Kuhn himself does not make them. The latter could include prescrip- 
tions of almost any specific content, so long as they are generated, dis- 
cussed, and adopted or rejected within the appropriate framework of rela- 
tions among practitioners, their colleagues, and their larger constituencies 
in the learned world. The fact that Kuhn has chosen not to integrate 
specific value-prescriptions for sociology or theology into T'he Structure 
of Scientific Revolutions must not be taken to obscure his conditional 
approval of interdisciplinary dialogue concerning the ways in which the 
basic aims of various disciplines ought to be interpreted and pursued.*° 
Kuhn does, of course, separate himself from the schoolmarmish practice 
of the positivists, according to which the branches of knowledge are 
treated as pupils, some to receive gold stars for the mastery of certain 
methods, some to wear the dunce cap for speaking nonsense. 

Perhaps Kuhn's position can be brought out more distinctly if we com- 
pare it to each of the polar attitudes that have defined the analytical 
philosophy of history during the past twenty-five years. As Rudolph 
Weingartner has pointed out, philosophers have been divided between 
those who wish to provide an account of what historians ought to be 
doing and those who wish to provide an account of what they actually 
do.*t The most conspicuous of the former are the followers of Carl Hempel, 
the covering-law theorists whose philosophy of history provides historians 
with a specific model for explanation that, if it could be brought into 
more complete operation in history, would perfect the knowledge his- 
torians produce. Opposed to the "Hempelians" are a number of philoso- 
phers who take the methods of historians as self-justifying and who seek 
to provide an adequate philosophical account of what historians do. His- 
torians almost always prefer the latter style of philosophy, for it can be 
taken to legitimize aloofness on the part of historians from methodological 
discussions in the social sciences and humanities generally. Historians 
interested in justifying this aloofness will not get much help from Kuhn, 
however, for he implies that history, insofar as it expects to survive as a 
recognized branch of inquiry, cannot afford to ignore frequently made 
methodological complaints about its procedures. Yet Kuhn does imply 
that historians have, in their own sense of their common aims, a legitimate 
place to stand when entering theoretical discourse with nonhistorians. 
For example, Kuhn would surely defend the reluctance of historians to 
put aside narratives, even though this reluctance creates ambiguities in 

30 Kuhn does make these prescriptions, of course, for the disciplines he practices, or is close 
to; see not only Structure, passim, but also "The Relations between History and History of 
Science," Daedalus, 100 (1971): 271-304. 


31 Rudolph Weingartner, “The Quarrel about Historical Explanation," in Ronald H Nash, 
ed., Ideas of History (New York, 1969), 2: 140-57. 
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“historical explanation" that diminish the standing of history in the eyes 
of some philosophers and scientists, who would prefer that explanation 
by covering laws proceed in a more forthright fashion. 

If Kuhn would not regard the discipline of history as free from the 
need to justify itself, neither would he free subgroups of historians with 
special "perspectives" from the need to justify their point of view to 
other historians. We often speak of a historian's perspective as much more 
than a limitation on his objectivity; we see it rather as a positive oppor- 
tunity to observe things that are obscure from other perspectives? The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions certainly supports -his understanding 
of the function of a "point of view," but Kuhn's sociological sense of 
what makes an idea true exercises an important control on “perspectivism,” 
and prevents it from turning into the more complete relativism of "every 
man his own historian." To the extent that what h:storians do has a 
claim to knowledge, this claim is based on the existenc2 of a community, 
however amorphous, that evaluates the various "perspectives" of its mem- 
bers, as well as the relation between a given perspective and what is 
allegedly "discovered" within it. The community distinguishes among 
points of view that are comprehensive, parochial, and incoherent. 

Community sanction is thus essential to knowledge, even when “imper- 
fect," but this does not necessarily imply the repression of points of view 
the profession as a whole regards as “parochial.” On the contrary, these 
ostensibly “parochial” perspectives have the same relation to the pro- 
fessional community of historians that the latter has to che other branches 
of knowledge. Just as historians can refuse to do away with "narratives" 
and still be considered, by most of the learned world, as producers of 
knowledge, so can the advocates of a “parochial” vantage point like 
Marxism remain doggedly “parochial” and still be contributors to history. 
But the Marxists, to take them only as an example, r2main second-class 
citizens in the community of history in the same sense that history is a 
second-class citizen in a learned world where the developed sciences set 
the standard for knowledge. If Marxists refuse to abandon their parochial- 
ism in order to become better acculturated as historians, their situation 
is again comparable to the historians, in their entirety, in relation to the 
larger learned community: the parochial Marxists and the redoubtable nar- 
rative historians each have a set of commitments too essential to their 
callings to be relinquished, and in each case, also, tke recalcitrance of 
the minority is tolerated by the larger group. The learred world tolerates 
narratives because it suspects that what works in physical inquiry might 
not, after all, work for every kind of inquiry, and the h:storical profession 
tolerates the Marxists because it knows that its collective judgment is too 


32 An excellent summary of what has been conventional wisdom for historians during the 
past twenty years is found in Higham et al., History, 135-44, especially 136 (since the 1950s 
the emphasis has been on "the positive opportunities of the historian's observational position"). 
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"imperfect" to justify tht expulsion of a parochial minority with as 
much empirical and theoretical foundation as the Marxists. In both cases, 
then, the minority is taken seriously because it can make a case for itself 
in terms that can be at least understood by the majority. 

Does this suggest that the appropriate balance between the demands 
of minorities and majorities is achieved automatically? Does it mean that 
Marxist interpretations of history have gotten no more and no less than 
their share of attention from the profession as a whole, decade by decade, 
during the twentieth century? Would Kuhn prevent us from saying that 
professional communities make mistakes? Since the meaning of these 
queries depends on whether they are taken to presuppose a transcen- 
dent standard for judgment, we are led directly into Kuhn's attempt to 
release philosophy of science from the need for such a standard. 


THAT THE HISTORY of a thing can tell you something about its nature has 
always been a controversial assertion with reference to science, an activity 
that even the nineteenth century was unable to historicize completely. 
Historians of science have been expected to write the history of an 
activity whose nature was known, or was in any case the business of some- 
one else to define; not until recently have they been called upon to 
clarify the nature of science. Kuhn has been the most insistent advocate 
of this new role for history since 1962, when he introduced The Structure 
of Scientific Revolutions with the claim that the historical study of 
science "could produce a decisive transformation" in views on the nature 
of science. These words gained some of their drama from their immediate 
context: Kuhn's volume was published as part of the International Ency- 
clopedia of Unified Science, the summa of logical positivism, the movement 
that viewed the nature of science as the most strictly synonymous with its 
logic. Kuhn sought to historicize the most recalcitrant of subjects, science, 
and he threatened to drive the “Whig interpretation of history" out of its 
last well-defended enclave, the historiography of the sciences.®® Kuhn would 
carry the insights of historiography into new territory. 

Kuhn's assault on Whiggery in the history of science met with com- 
plaints very much like those raised by defenders of Whiggish history in 
other fields. We have often been told, for example, that the important 
thing about antebellum abolitionists is that they were right. Whatever 
the complex web of historical conditions that enabled the antislavery 


83 Kuhn has not been alone in these efforts, as he acknowledges in Structure, especially 2-3, 
and in "History of Science," International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1968), 
14: 74-83. C£. Kuhn, “The Relations between History and History of Science," 288-91. Cf. also 
two very helpful accounts of recent developments in the history and philosophy of science: 
Arnold Thackray, "Science: Has Its Present Past a Future?" in Roger H. Steuwer, ed., Historical 
and Philosophical Perspectives of Science (Minneapolis, 1970), 112-27, and Stephen Toulmin, 
"Rediscovering History: New Directions in Philosophy of Science," Encounter, Jan. 1971, 
PP- 53-64. 
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radicals to see the evil of slavery clearly and td act to -ry to end it, our 
rational and moral relation to these radicals can only ke obscured by at- 
tempts to bring out those sustaining conditions in their full, historical, 
material complexity. Accounts of the psychosocial basis for the behavior 
of the abolitionists detract from its righteousness, the argument goes, 
just as a sociological orientation toward science obscurzs the two things 
about science that are truly important: its ideal logic o7 justification and 
its access to the objective natural order. The ideal structure of science 
and the morally right response of reformers are what we need to under- 
stand; we cannot be helped by studies that justify obZuscation and de- 
bunking in the name of “comprehensiveness and complexity." Certain 
ethical and logical ideals are so important to our survival, and so pre- 
cariously held, that they need reinforcement, not the more complete 
"understanding" that risks the miring of these ideals in the swamps of 
human nature and history. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr.’s attempt to historicize law produced a 
discussion similar to the one now surrounding Kuhn’s work. Holmes's 
belief that the law was made by judges, that its life was "experience" 
instead of logic, that there was no "natural law" waiting to be discovered 
and declared, placed him in opposition to the brittle formalism of his 
generation’s jurisprudence.? To be sure, the “legal realists” who claimed 
Holmes as their prophet went on to deny the influence of precedent and 
reason, of rules and logic, on the behavior of judges,?* but the realists’ 
relation to Holmes is analogous to the relation of Kuhn's followers in 
the “counterculture” to The Structure of Scientific Kevolutions.9 Far 
from "irrationalism," Kuhn's view of science is remarkably like the con- 
ventional view of law, now that the Holmesian insights hzve been detached 
from the excesses of the realists: law (science) is part of culture, but 
culture brings great rational and moral resources to the improvement of 
law (science), and the lack of a transcendent standard does not en- 
danger society's loyalty to law (science). 

The controversy over Kuhn's work is even more strikingly reminiscent 
of the nineteenth-century Angst over the fate of the dcctrine of design. 
In The Structure of Scientific Revolutions Kuhn predicted that the “main 
obstacle" to the historicization of science would be the same abstract 


34For Holmes and his intellectual environment, see Morton G. Whise, Social Thought in 
America: The Revolt Against Formalism (New York, 1949), 59-75. The comparison of Kuhn to 
Holmes is also made in an essay I read only after this paper was well advanced, M. D. King, 
"Reason, Tradition, and the Progressiveness of Science," History and Theory, 10 (1971): 24-25. 

35 Wilfrid E. Rumble, Jr. American Legal Realism: Skepticism, Refcrm, and the Judicial 
Process (Ithaca, 1968). 

36 E.g., W. I. Thompson, “Alternative Realities,” New York Times Book Review, Feb. 13, 1972, 
where the view that scientific discoveries are made by those "working outside the containers 
[of knowledge] in the dark of the unknown . . .” is misleadingly attributed to Kuhn. Cf. the 
equally dubious attempt to link Kuhn with the socioeconomic determinism of Engels and 
J. D. Bernak James E. Hansen, "An Historical Critique of Empiricism," in David H. DeGrood 
et al., Redical Currents in Contemporary Philosophy (St. Louis, 1971), 44, 48. 
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convictions marshaled against Darwinian natural selection. The sub- 
sequent decade has confirmed the prediction. Since certain organisms 
and their component parts were so supremely capable of doing their job, 
how could biologists explain their development without design? Since 
certain scientific theories work so well, how can any explanation of their 
development dispense with a theory-independent, objective, natural 
order? Today most of us believe that Darwin's opponents exaggerated 
evolution's threats to the integrity of civilization and to the identity of 
man; the defenders of design seem to have been motivated by a sense of 
permanence much too extreme and absolute. The present issue is whether 
Kuhn denies to science the stability of structure and environment re- 
quired for its practice. Kuhn's critics charge, in effect, that Kuhn is naive 
about how great and abiding is our need for cosmic anchors, for ideals of 
perfection unsullied by social, psychological, and historical functionality. 
Kuhn's theory of science dispenses with the idea of a fixed, permanent 
natural order that can function both as a standard for truth in the case 
of particular theories and as a goal for the progress of science. Kuhn also 
rejects the a priori methodological unity of science, according to which 
specific, formalized rules of verification are assumed to attend upon the 
basic aims of science. Scientific progress for Kuhn is not progress toward 
completeness via the accumulation of correct observations; it is, rather, 
"evolution from primitive beginnings," from what scientists agree upon to 
explanations that increase and refine their “understanding of nature.’ 
This "progress" of science is made possible by a conjunction of (1) con- 
tinuity in basic aims,? with (2) the mysterious fact that parts of the 
natural world turn out to be "knowable,"*? which is to say that the object 
of knowledge presents problems that can be solved to the satisfaction of 
enough people to enable a tight research consensus to come into being. 
This consensus, in turn, promotes the microscopic specialization that 
allows scientists either to expand the range of phenomena explained by 
their theories or to discover anomalies. The eventual explanation of 
anomalies may require the community to choose among alternative 
revisions of theory, and choices made by individual members of the com- 
munity are controlled by a complex of preferences enumerated in no 
existing "logic of explanation." What the community decides will in any 
case settle the matter, will determine which theory revision will count as 


87 Kuhn, Structure, 171—72. 

38 Ibid., 170. 

39 This continuity of basic aims (see ibid., 168) is what I take Kuhn to be clarifying by his 
recent references to the "paramount" values of scientific communities. Kuhn, “Logic of Discovery 
or Psychology of Research?" in Lakatos and Musgrave, Growth, 21; "Postscript," especially 
184-85; "Reflections," 262. These clarifications have been interpreted by some as an important 
change in Kuhn's position. E.g., King, "Progressiveness of Science," 29. In any case, further 
research on what scientific communities value, tolerate, and disdain is Kuhn's own chief 
desideratum. See "Reflections," 238. 
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a progressive step in science. Such is the theofy of science that Sir Karl 
Popper believes to be giving comfort to the enemies of ' our civilization.”*! 

We must aim at truth, said the late Joseph R. Leveason, "even if the 
truth cannot be known.”* The fate of Kuhn's theory of science depends 
partially on the extent to which this tension is in fac: bearable. In the 
context of contemporary thinking about the cultural relations of science, 
Kuhn's work raises the following question: Is it a necessary condition of 
the successful pursuit of science that scientists, and/or the societies to which 
scientists look for support, retain the conception of a "fixed permanent 
scientific truth’? as the goal of science? Kuhn himself has not confronted 
this question directly, but T'he Structure of Scientific Revolutions surely 
assumes that our ability to make judgments can survive the knowledge of 
how entangled those judgments are in our psychosocial matrix and that 
neither our reason nor our values are inappropriately threatened by a 
thoroughly historical perspective. To the extent that we see around us 
certain disciplines that abandon their callings for the academic equivalent 
of getrich-quick schemes, Kuhn trusts that such hoaxes can be identified 
and criticized without a transcendent standard. In this view culture- 
bound standards are stable enough to define "mistakes," to sustain a 
critical attitude toward our intellectual environment, so long as we under- 
stand that the transition from transcendent objectivity tc socially grounded 
objectivity need not be a substitution of terror and caprice for rationality. 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions can be read as an invitation to 
forsake at last the fictional absolutes of natural theology. 

Issues of such depth would not be raised by the historicization of 
science if this process were allowed to proceed within the terms of the 
now-classical distinction between the historical sociology of scientific 
knowledge and the philosophy of scientific justification.** In keeping with 
this distinction, conventional sociology of science does not attempt to 
integrate its sociological explanations of ideas about nature with an 
articulate interpretation of what makes such ideas valid or invalid.“ 
Questions about the success with which science achieves its aims are 
supposedly beyond the scope of the discipline, as, indeed, they would be 
beyond the scope of any historical, psychological, or sociological study of 
science, if the above distinction were rigorously adhered to. Yet The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions seeks explicitly to explain the success 


41 Karl Popper, "Normal Science and Its Dangers,” in Lakatos and ‘Musgrave, Growth, 53; 
cf. Herbert Feigl, "Beyond Peaceful Coexistence,” in Stuewer, Perspectives, 7. 

42 Levenson, Confucian China, 3: 89. 

43 The phrase is Kuhn's. Structure, 172. 

44 See, as examples of the formulation and use of this distinction, Herbert Feigl, “Philosophy 
of Science," in Roderick M. Chisholm et ai, Philosophy (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1964), 472, 
and Popper, “Normal Science and Its Dangers," 56-58. 

45 Eg. Bernard Barber, “The Sociology of Science," International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York, 1968), 14: 92-100; cf. Stephen Cotgrove, “The Sociology of Science and 
"Technology," British Journal of Sociology, 21 (1970): 1-15. 
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of science;# this work is*clearly distinguished from historical approaches 
to science that ignore validity, or translate it into entirely neutral terms. 
Kuhn's attempt to account for the validity as well as the relativity of 
science endows his work with a significante for historians that will be 
missed by those who look only at his sense of development, and then at 
his sense of validity, without seeing how the two are actually related in 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions itself. For the "science" that Kuhn 
would historicize remains throughout his work the real thing, the explicitly 
successful explanation of natural phenomena. Kuhn's "science" is an 
activity that we value greatly, an enterprise upon which “our civilization," 
as Sir Karl would say, and properly, is crucially dependent. Its historicization 
therefore brings into bold relief as nothing else now can the question of 
history's relation to value. Does a historical understanding of the “problem- 
solutions" we rely upon inhibit significantly our ability to defend, criti- 
cize, alter, and defend again those very “problem-solutions,” those answers 
to life's questions that we believe in? Responses to this query have always 
affected the extent to which the insights of historians are solicited, ig- 
nored, or resisted. The discipline of history has a stake of its own in the 
controversy over the full historicization of science. 


46 Kuhn, Structure, v, 160-73; Kuhn, "Reflections," 236. 

47 Two very important contributions to the controversy appeared just when this article was 
being completed, Stephen Toulmin, Human Understanding: The Collective Use and Evolution 
of Concepts (Princeton, 1972), and Jerome R. Ravetz, Scientific Knowledge and Its Social Problems 
(Oxford, 1972). 
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WALTER C. LANGER. The Mind of Adolf Hitler: The Secret Wartime Report. 
Foreword by WILLIAM L. LANGER. Afterword by ROBERT G. L. wAITE. New York: 
Basic Books. 1972. Pp. ix, 269. $10.00. 


ApoLr HITLER 1s once again much in the news. The London Daily Mail 
calls this "one of the best years Hitler ever had," and according to 
Hamburg's Die Zeit, "Hitler is in." In England there has been a veritable 
rash of movies, television series, and plays about the German dictator, and 
such "entertainment" will no doubt soon spread to this country.! At the 
moment at least five fulllength studies of Hitler have been announced, 
including one entitled The Psychopathic God.? Why, one wonders, this 
sudden quickening of interest? Is it, as some observers feel, because our 
age of highjackings, kidnapings, and murders can be traced back to 
"Hitlerism" and its cult of naked force and ruthless aggression? Or is the 
Hitler boom merely due to the success of Albert Speer's memoirs? and 
the realization that anything involving Hitler is sure of a large audience? 
The interesting part is that, with few exceptions, the preoccupation with 
the dead Führer has thus far not produced anything that cannot already 
be found in the still two best books about him, one of them written 
thirty years ago.* Among the exceptions is the work of an American 
psychoanalyst, Walter C. Langer, entitled T'he Mind of Adolf Hitler. It, 
too, is not really new—it was first written in 1943 as a report for America’s 
World War II intelligence agency, the OSS. But publication, though be- 
lated, is still valuable, if only for the debate it will cause. 

Dr. Langer's book is not the only work dealing with Hitler's psyche; 
that subject has long fascinated historians and psychologists alike.5 But 


1 Karl-Heinz Wocker, “Oscar für Adolf. Hitler-Boom im englischen Film und Fernsehen," Die 
Zeit (American ed.), Sept. 19, 1972. 

? By Robert G. L. Waite. The others are by Horst von Maltitz, John Toland, Rudolph Binion, 
and Joachim Fest. 

3 Inside ihe Third Reich: Memoirs (New York, 1970). 

* Konrad Heiden, Der Fuehrer (New York, 1944), which deals with Hitler's early years until 
1934; and Alan Bullock, Hitler: A Study in Tyranny (rev. ed.; New York, 1964), which covers 
Hitler's whole career. 

5 For a listing and discussion of some of the relevant literature, see Wilhelm Lange-Eichbaum 
and Wolfram Kurth, Genie, Irrsinn und Ruhm (6th ed.; Munich, 1967), 381-88, 653-54. 
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the book is the most detäiled and, despite its many flaws, most thorough 
study of its kind published to date. The original OSS report was not 
declassified until 1968, and its existence was little known.® Even William L. 
Langer, in a foreword to his brother's book;'states that he only saw it some 
time after it was completed, a surprising fact considering the well-known 
historian’s prominent role in the OSS and his interest in psychohistory.’ 
Also surprising is the fact that the published volume differs in many 
respects from the original Langer manuscript.? In his introduction Walter 
Langer tells of the pressure under which he wrote his report in 1943, finish- 
ing just ahead of the deadline set by the OSS. “The first draft," he 
adds, "automatically became the one and only draft," and he regrets that 
a revision of that draft was impossible. Recent correspondence with the 
publisher, however, has revealed that the original manuscript was changed 
and edited several times by Dr. Langer and others, both in 1943 and again 
before publication. The claims made on the dust jacket, therefore, that 
"here is the secret psychological report written in 1943,” and the 
statements by Walter Langer in his introduction and by Robert G. L. Waite 
in his afterword that the book presents a "historical document," are hardly 
justified.!° Serious students of Hitler will still have to consult the original 
OSS report in the National Archives, where they will also find the massive 
"Hitler Source-Book" containing the raw material from which the analysis 
of Hitler's mind was made.” 

Dr. Langer's introduction also tells how the original report came to be 
written. It seems that the book is actually the result of a collaborative 
effort by Langer and "three experienced psychoanalysts.”!? The contribu- 
tions of Drs. Henry A. Murray, Ernst Kris, and Bertram D. Lewin seem 
to have been substantial. Dr. Murray of the Harvard Psychological Clinic 
in fact wrote his "Analysis of the Personality of Adolph [sic] Hitler" at 
about the time when Dr. Langer was writing his own report.!# Yet neither 
Dr. Murray's name nor those of his two colleagues appear in Langer's 
book. The Murray report upon examination proves to be an extensive 
document, in its conclusions and language not unlike Langer's. This 


9 Walter C. Langer, "A Psychological Analysis of Adolph [sic] Hitler: His Life and Legend," in 
Un-classified Historical OSS Records, National Archives, Washington, D.C. 

7 Langer, Mind of Adolf Hitler, vi. 

8 Ibid. For example: page 155, the last sentence of the second paragraph is not in the original; 
pages 180-82, the material of the original has been rearranged and much of it omitted; page 206, 
the last two paragraphs, with their parallels between Hitler's psyche and that of the German 
people, have been added; page 211, most of section 7, dealing with the eventuality oi Hitler's 
falling into Allied hands, is not in the original. To give a quantitative sample: of sixty-three 
pages (pp. 180-93) of the book, twenty-nine have major or minor changes to the original. 

9 Ibid., 20-21. 

10 Ibid., 25, 232. Equally unfounded is the subtitle of the book. 

11 Walter C. Langer, "Hitler Source-Book.” The “Source-Book” is part of the original Langer 
report (see note 6). 

12 Langer, Mind of Adolf Hitler, 14. 

13 Henry A. Murray, M.D., "Analysis of the Personality of Adolph [sic] Hitler, With Predictions 
of His Future Behavior and Suggestions for Dealing with Him Now and After Germany's Surren- ` 
der," Oct. 1943. Copy in the President Secretary's File, John Franklin Carter Folder, Franklin 
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similarity is especially striking in the final section of the two reports, where 
the authors speculate on what possible fates might be’all Hitler, from 
natural death to suicide.!* Since Dr. Murray wrote his paper at the time 
Langer did and since Langer states that pressure of time prevented him 
from showing his report to his collaborators, one cannot help wondering 
to what extent the Langer report is based on Dr. Murray's version. One 
wishes this relationship had somehow been clarified. 

The collaboration between psychology and history, or psychohistory, 
has been the subject of much debate. I share many of the reservations 
held by some of my fellow historians about the fusing of these two 
disparate disciplines. But I also agree with William Langer's view that, 
in analyzing historical figures, "a good deal can be done to study their 
character and make their actions more meaningful by gathering all 
pertinent data and subjecting them to the dispassiona:e evaluation of 
qualified persons who have clinical experience to draw upon."!* I would 
merely add that such data, besides being pertinent, must also be reliable. 
Since most historians are not "qualified persons" with "clinical experi- 
ence," they can hardly pass judgment on the conclusions the author(s) of 
The Mind of Adolf Hitler have drawn from the sources they have con- 
sulted. But historians can evaluate the soundness of these sources. 

Dr. Langer is much aware of the issue just raised. “The literature 
[on Hitler]" he says, "although extensive, was mostly unreliable"; and 
he asks, “How does one screen the wheat from the chaff, Zact from fiction, 
the relevant from the irrelevant, the significant from the iasignificant, etc., 
without a point of reference or orientation?!" One obvious answer would 
be, "One consults a historian." The OSS, after all, employed some of the 
ablest scholars in this country on Hitler's Germany. But this solution does 
not seem to have occurred to Langer and his associates. Instead, drawing on 
the wealth of clinical findings that psychoanalysts have accumulated since 
Freud's day, they agreed among themselves "on the fundamental nature 
of the character structure [they] proposed to investigate" (:hat is, Hitler's). 
"A survey of the raw material, in conjunction with our knowledge of 
Hitler's actions as reported in the news, was sufficient to convince us that 
he was, in all probability, a neurotic psychopath."!* That hurdle cleared, 
the rest was easy. "With this diagnosis as a point of oriertation, we were 
able to evaluate the data in terms of probability. Those fragments that 

14 Langer, Mind of Adolf Hitler, 209-13; Murray, “Analysis,” 221-27. Note also the identical 


misspelling of Hitler's first name in the original OSS and the Murray reports. 

15 See, for instance, Jacques Barzun, “History: The Muse and Her Doctors,” AHR, 77 (1972): 
36-64. 

16 Langer, Mind of Adolf Hitler, vii. 

17 Ibid., 10, 17. 

18 Ibid., 17. In the main part of the book (p. 126), where this assertion is repeated, the text 
differs from the comparable passage (pp. 127-28) of the original OSS report: “There was general 
[OSS: unanimous] agreement among the collaborators [OSS: four psychoanalysts who have studied 
the materiel} that Hitler is probably a neurotic psychopath [OSS: an hysteric] bordering on 
schizophrenia [OSS adds: and not a paranoiac as is so frequently supposed]." Italics mine. 
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could most easily be fitted into this general clinical category were tenta- 
tively regarded as possessing a higher degree of probability—as far as 
reliability and relevance were concerned—than those which seemed 
alien to the clinical picture.” In other words, instead of applying the 
basic rules of evidence that historians, lawyers, or for that matter any 
unbiased person would use to get at the truth, the Langer group judged the 
reliability of their sources by the way they fitted the group's preconceived 
image of Hitler.” This approach, the careful wording of the passage just 
cited notwithstanding, does not fundamentally differ from what certain 
Nazi "historians" did when, by carefully selecting a different kind of 
evidence, they made the Führer into the greatest German ever. It is an 
imaginative but hardly an exact mode of inquiry. 

One of the crucial events in Hitler's life, according to Langer and some 
other writers, was a primal scene between his parents that little Adolf 
supposedly witnessed at the age of three.?! The source for it is a passage 
in Hitler's Mein Kampf describing the unhappy life of an urban worker's 
family. There is nothing to indicate that the Führer, always most secretive 
about his early life, intended the passage to be autobiographical, nor does 
the grim picture painted there agree with what we now know about Hitler's 
far from dismal childhood.” Hitler's clichéd account of lower-class life 
actually reads not unlike similar such descriptions found in second-rate 
antiurban novels of the time. But even if one accepts it as (perhaps 
unconsciously) autobiographical, the question remains whether it describes 
a primal scene: 


Among the five children there is a boy, let us say, of three. .. . When the parents 
fight almost daily, their brutality leaves nothing to the imagination; then the 
results of such visual education must slowly but inevitably become apparent to the 
little one. Those who are not familiar with such conditions can hardly imagine 
the results, especially when the mutual differences express themselves in the 
form of brutal attacks on the part of the father toward the mother or to assaults 
due to drunkenness.25 


'Thus the passage quoted by Langer. A sordid, but hardly a sexual, scene. 
If we compare the passage with the original German version, moreover, 
we find that the key expressions (italicized above) lose some of the 
connotations one might possibly read into them: 


19 Ibid., 17. 

20 Actually the material, which Langer's group interpreted in such a highly selective manner, 
had already been preselected for them. According to Langer it was gathered by "three psychoana- 
lytically-trained research workers," whose job it was “to comb the literature on file in the New 
York Public Library and excerpt or abstract those sections that they believed might be pertinen: 
to our project." Ibid., 11. 

21 Ibid., 143, 151. See also Gertrud M. Kurth, “The Jew and Adolf Hitler," Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, 16 (1947): 28-29; and Norbert Bromberg, "Hitler's Character and Its Development: 
Further Observations," American Imago, 28 (1971): 290-91. 

22 The best book on Hitler's childhood is Bradley F. Smith, Adolf Hitler: His Family, Child- 
hood and Youth (Stanford, 1967). 

23 Quoted in Langer, Mind of Adolf Hitler, 143. Italics mine. 
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e. 

Among the five children there is a boy, let us say, of three... When the parents 
fight almost daily, with an inward rudeness (innere Roheit) which leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, then the results of such visual education must slowly but inevi- 
tably become apparent in the little ones (bei den Kleinen). Those who are not 
familiar with such conditions can hardly imagine the resul:s, especially when 
the mutual differences express themselves in rude outrages (rohe Ausschrei- 
tungen) of the father toward the mother or lead to mistreatments (Misshand- 
lungen) due to drunkenness.24 


To interpret this as a description of a sexual attack seems farfetched 
indeed. Yet this is what Langer does. In discussing Hitler's Oedipus com- 
plex, he points to 


the fact that as a child he must have discovered his parents during intercourse. 
An examination of the data [i.e., the passages just quoted] maxes this conclusion 
almost inescapable, and from our knowledge of his father's character and past 
history it is not at all improbable. It would seem that his feelinzs on this occasion 
were very mixed.?5 


The use of exact and assertive terms like fact, data, and knowledge, 
balanced by tentative expressions—must have, almost inescapable, not at 
all improbable, it would seem—gives the impression that the author is 
aware of the uncertain ground on which he finds himself. But such un- 
certainty does not last long. A few lines further along what had been sur- 

mise has become fact: "Being a spectator to this early scene had many 
repercussions.” These are then spelled out. 

The example just cited of unwarranted conclusions based on insufficient 
evidence is unfortunately not unique; it is the rule -ather than the 
exception. Here are additional examples of similarly unfounded asser- 
tions: 


It is almost certain that Adolf had temper tantrums. . . . Their immediate pur- 
pose was to get his own way with his mother. ... There is reascn to suppose that 
she frequently condoned behavior of which the father would have disapproved. 
. Life with his mother during these early years must have been a veritable Par- 
adise for Adolf. . 
As he became older and the libidinal attachment to his mother became 
stronger, both the resentment and fear [of his father] undoubtedly increased. In- 
fantile sexual feelings were probably quite prominent in this relationship.?6 


It should be noted that while we know a good deal abcut the outward 
events of Hitler’s early life, we know next to nothing about its more 
intimate circumstances. But this does not inhibit Langer. Where informa- 
tion is lacking, imagination takes over. A few pages later we learn of 
another important event in Adolf's early life and of that event's ultimate 
consequences: 


24 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (276th ed.; Munich, 1937), 32-33. 
25 Langer, Mind of Adolf Hitler, 151. Italics mine. 
26 Ibid., 150. Italics mine. 
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From what we know about his mother's excessive cleanliness and tidiness we may 
assume that she employed rather stringent measures during the toilet training pe- 
riod of her children. 

Here, again, we may assume that the experience was more intense in Hitler's 
case than in the average due to the strong attachment and spoiling of his mother 
in early infancy. Unaccustomed to minor frustrations that most children must 
learn to endure prior to the toilet training, he was poorly equipped to deal with 
this experience that plays an important role in the life of all infants. Even now, 
as an adult, Hitler is unable to cope with frustrating experiences on a mature 
level.27 


As Hitler grew older, and especially after he entered the political lime- 
light, information about him became more plentiful until it turned into a 
veritable flood. But the more material there is, the more difficult it becomes 
to separate fact from fiction. Between the adulation of his admirers and the 
abuse of his antagonists, where is the true Hitler? Leafing through the 
close to a thousand pages of the "Source-Book" that accompanied the 
original OSS report, one can find evidence to support almost any image 
of the man—from repulsive, dirty, lazy, and sexually perverted psycho- 
path to attractive, neat, hardworking, and sexually normal statesman. 
More than ever, therefore, it becomes necessary to scrutinize every bit of 
evidence before fitting it into Hitler's character structure. 

One side of Hitler's personality that always aroused much speculation 
was his sex life. After examining the mass of contradictory rumors on this 
subject, Dr. Langer and his collaborators concluded that Hitler was 
subject to "an extreme form of masochism in which the individual derives 
sexual gratification from the act of having a woman urinate or defecate 
on him.”?® As source for this revelation Langer cites Otto Strasser, a 
prominent Nazi who, after breaking with Hitler in 1980, became one of 
his most ardent opponents. Strasser obtained his information from Hitler's 
niece, Geli Raubal, who allegedly spoke from firsthand experience. 
Elsewhere Langer tells of a different kind of masochistic incident involv- 
ing a well-known German movie actress, variously referred to as Rene or 
Renarte Mueller (actually her name was Renate). The authority in this 
case was her American director, Zeissler, to whom she told her story 
shortly before committing suicide.? What we have, then, are two accounts 
of different events, both secondhand, one by an enemy of Hitler's, the 
other by a man who does not even remember the correct name of his 
alleged informant. Historians would not accept such evidence as valid, 
especially when there are equally "reliable" accounts of other possible 
perversions and when Langer himself states earlier that nobody was 

21 Ibid., 163. Italics mine. 

28 Ibid., 134. This version again differs from the original OSS report (p. 198): "He is an 
extreme masochist who derives sexual pleasure from having a woman squat over him while she 
urinates or defecates on his face." It should be noted further that Strasser only spoke of 


urination, not defecation. Langer, "Hitler Source-Book," 919. 
29 Langer, Mind of Adolf Hitler, 91, 171. 
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really in a position to know about Hitler's sexual'activities, except perhaps 
his personal adjutant. Langer adds, "There are some who believe that his 
sex life is perfectly normal but restricted."?? Such a conclusion, however, 
seems to have been too simple. Instead Langer and his colleagues adopt 
a "where there's smoke there's fire" approach and accept the perversion 
that best fits their image of Hitler.? 

The examples here given, which could be multiplied many times, 
show that some of the most important conclusions of Langer's book are 
based on nonexistent, unreliable, or misinterpreted evidence. No matter 
how plausible the.results may seem, they cannot be accepted unless cor- 
roborated by more reliable information. In the case of Hitler's family 
and childhood, much new material not available to the Langer group 
has already corrected the picture of a drunken and brutal father terrorizing 
his wife and children.? As for Hitler's sexual relations, nothing new has 
come to light to confirm the account of his masochistic perversion, and 
from what we know about his relations with Eva Braun (who plays only a 
minor role in the book) they may have been more nearly normal than 
assumed. Still, the fact that this question has now been raised so openly 
and answered so explicitly may lead to further information. There are some 
less startling statements in Langer's book that since 1943 have been con- 
firmed by additional evidence. This holds especially true for the book's 
early sections on how Hitler saw himself and how others saw him, which 
contain some useful insights since borne out. If one bears in mind that 
much of the basic material on Hitler, notably his “Table Talk,” was not 
available to Langer and his colleagues, this part of their work commands 
considerable respect. To ridicule the book, as has been done,** is as un- 
called for as it is to claim that it has stood "the test of time."?* In its as 
yet unpublished original version the Langer report is an interesting 
historical document—no less, but also no more. 

In the foreword to his brother's book, William Langer tells of an idea 
he and Walter had “of attempting a collaborative study of some historical 
figure or movement in which psychological insights could be blended with 
historical data to yield a deeper understanding of its significance.”# Un- 
fortunately their scheme never materialized. As this book and subsequent 


30 Ibid., 91. 

31 pere informant on Hitler's sexual aberrations was Ernst ("Putzi") Hanfstaengl (see the 
anonymous report, "Adolf Hitler, Dec. 3, 1942," in President Roosevelt's Personal File [PPF], 
5780), Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, that from internal evidence appears to be by Hanf- 
staengl). At least one historian, Robert G. L. Waite, accepts Langer's evidence, though “after 
great hesitation”; see his “Adolf Hitler's Anti-Semitism: A Study in History and Psychoanalysis,” 
in Benjamin B. Wolman, ed., The Psychoanalytic Interpretation of History (New York, 1971), 
225 n.63. 

de Sec Smith, Adolf Hitler: His Family, Childhood and Youth, and Franz Jetzinger, Hitler's 
Youth (London, 1958). 

33 See, fcr instance, the review by H. R. Trevor-Roper in Book World, Washington Post, 
Sept. 10, 1972. 

34 Robert G. L. Waite in Langer, Mind of Adolf Hitler, 232. 

35 Ibid., vi. 
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work on Hitler's psychology has shown, neither psychologists nor his- 
torians, working independently of each other, seem to produce mutually 
satisfactory results. Not only do they lack the necessary training in each 
others' disciplines, but in their eagerness to make a contribution in a novel 
and exciting field they often violate the basic rules of evidence. 

This latter fact holds true not only for psychologists but also for some 
of the historians who have tried their hand at psychohistory. An example 
is Robert Waite, a historian long interested in Hitler's psyche, who con- 
tributed an afterword to Langer's book. There he mentions “one critically 
important fact... . that Langer did not know anything about. It was only 
discovered when Russian doctors, who performed an autopsy on Hitler's 
body in May 1945, found that he was sexually malformed," that is, he 
had only one testicle." Waite had already mentioned this fact in an 
earlier article of his, where he quotes from the Russian autopsy report: 
"In the scrotum, which is singed but preserved, only the right testicle 
was found.”®® In a subsequent article he goes quite a bit further and sug- 
gests that Hitler's monorchism (the lack of a testicle) was due to "partial 
self-castration.” "If mutilation had taken place one would normally ex- 
pect to find evidence of scar tissue on the scrotum. But in this case the 
whole area was singed and burned."*? The point here is not Waite's 
suggestion of Hitler's possible self-castration; such speculation may be 
necessary and prove fruitful in psychohistory. The point is that in making 
that suggestion he interprets the statement "singed but preserved" of the 
Russian autopsy report to mean the same as "singed and burned." This 
change, be it due to carelessness or a (perhaps unconscious) desire to 
prove his case, is certainly not sound use of evidence.*? 

It is conceivable that some day there may be scholars equally well versed 
in both disciplines, history and psychology, to write acceptable psycho- 
history. But in addition to being trained psychoanalysts they will also need 
the "clinical experience" that both William and Walter Langer stress as an 
essential prerequisite. Such persons will be hard to find. Until then, Pro- 
fessor Langer's suggestion of collaboration between scholars from both 
disciplines remains the most promising approach if psychohistory is to 
take its place as a respectable field of scholarship. 


36 For examples see the works cited by Kurth, “The Jew and Adolf Hitler"; Bromberg, “Hitler's 
Character and Its Development: Further Observations”; and Waite, "Adolf Hitler's Anti- 
Semitism: A Study in History and Psychoanalysis." 

37 Langer, Mind of Adolf Hitler, 227. 

38 Waite, "Adolf Hitler's Anti-Semitism," 227. Italics mine. 

39 R. G. L. Waite, "Adolf Hitler's Guilt Feelings: A Problem in History and Psychology," 
Journal of Interdisciplinary History, 1 (1971): 296 n. 33. Italics mine. 

40 Waite's work suffers from many similar instances of inaccurate or imprecise use of evidence. 
In the article just quoted, the statement (p. 231) that Hitler "took special pains to dictate the 
precise language of the November Racial Laws of 1935" is not supported by the source cited; 
nor is the fact that Hitler would "gaze . . . apprehensively" at the blood drawn from him by 
his doctor; the translation (p. 235) of Abwässer as "urine" is a bit free; and one wonders about 
the source for the assertion (p. 257) that when Hitler "flipped a coin to determine whether he 
would go on a picnic, heads did not win. Heads invariably lost." There are many other examples. 
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J- H. HEXTER. The History Primer. New York: 
Basic Books. 1971. Pp. xv, 297. $10.00. 


J. H. HEXTER. Doing History. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 182. Cloth 


$6.95, paper $2.95. 


Tormented by two generations of professional 
philosophers—the neo-Kantian, neo-Hegelian 
onslaught of the early twentieth century and 
the analytical onslaught of mid-century— 
professional historians are now striking back, 
sometimes gently, sometimes fiercely. If the 
philosophers cannot tell us what it means to do 
history, perhaps we can tell each other. To re- 
cent titles on historical thinking by G. R. 
Elton, Trygve R. Tholfsen, David H. Fischer, 
Arthur Marwick, Pardon E. Tillinghast, and 
several others, J. H. Hexter has added The 
History Primer and Doing History. The first is 
a full-dress book, an expanded version in ten 
chapters of Hexter's article “The Rhetoric of 
History,” in the International Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sctences (1968). The second is a slen- 
der bundle of essays on various historio- 
graphical themes, including “The Rhetoric of 
History” itself. Readers of either volume are 
guaranteed exposure to the same fundamental 
doctrine about the nature of history. 

The History Primer “really started, I sup- 
pose, at Queens College in 1941, when I heard 
my then colleague Carl Hempel read his paper, 
‘The Function of General Laws in History.” 
Hexter disagreed with Hempel then and con- 
tinues to disagree. A host of well-intentioned 
philosophers have joined Hempel in his at- 
tempts to make historians conform to the 
model of explanation supplied by the natural 
sciences, and Hexter takes them all on. With 
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the help of such typically Hexterian devices as 
the Case of the Muddy Pants, the Problem of 
Galloping Gertie, the Tale of the 1951 Na- 
tional League Pennant Race, and the Parable 
of the Dumblians, he assures us that “the ob- 
ject of investigation of historians, the human 
past, is incommensurably different from nature, 
the object of investigation of natural sci- 
entists.” History and science use different lan- 


guages, adhere to different standards of ade- 


quacy of explanation, and yield unmistakably 
different results. As the residents of the village 
of Dumble were too dumb to realize, there is 
more than One True Ball Game. 

The Ball Game called history stands, so Hex- 
ter tells us, somewhere between the sciences 
and the humanities. It draws on both and may 
overlap with both. Like the sciences, it often 
seeks to explain why. Like the humanities, it 
often seeks humane comprehension of what 
"what happened” was "like." But history has 
an identity of its own that defeats all efforts at 
assimilation by either the sciences or the hu- 
manities. Its chief instrument is common sense, 
it strives for credibility rather than logical 
rigor, and its mode of discourse is “possessive,” 
whether the historian explains by storytelling 
or understands by empathetic reconstruction. 

The History Primer winds up on a modestly 
evangelical note. The world is besieged by sci- 
entific and antiscientific ideologues, “loud- 
mouth peddlers and shills of phony panaceas 
for the ailments of humanity.” Historians 
“have been perhaps the largest corporate group 
to resist solicitation” to join their ranks. Histo- 
rians have resisted because their commitment 
to common sense, common language, and com- 
mon humanity runs deep. The very depth of 
their commitment equips them to offer the 
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world the help it really needs. Às dispensers of 
healing charity and human understanding, his- 
torians may help save mankind from all those 
saviors who threaten it with behavioral engi- 
neering on the one hand and anarchistic fury 
on the other. 

'To call such a book a "primer" was perhaps 
ill-advised. Although Hexter's message, as he 
admits, is "conservative, old, and orthodox," he 
clothes it in a prose so coruscating, convoluted, 
and cantankerous and bejewels it with so many 
labyrinthine metaphors both apt and not-so-apt 
that any beginning student of historiography is 
likely to perish of brain fever early in the 
game. Nor does Hexter help him with any- 
thing like a full exposition or intellectual his- 
tory of the ideas he is attacking. There is no 
bibliography; not even an index. I particularly 
regret that Hexter did not map out clearly his 
areas of agreement with such antipositivist 
pre-Hempelian philosophers as Wilhelm Dil- 
they. 

But never mind. The whole tiresome busi- 
ness of analytical philosophy is shaken down to 
its proper size in both of these books, and Hex- 
ter goes a good day's journey toward providing 
us with a definition of the autonomy of history 
based on the autonomy of its rhetoric. The me- 
dium is not the message—or at least it does not 
exhaust the message—but the organic relation- 
ship of the two is well worth noting. 

W. WARREN WAGAR 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


MELVIN SMALL, editor. Public Opinion and His- 
torians: Interdisciplinary Perspectives. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press. 1970. Pp. 19g. 


$7.95. 


Public Opinion and Historians contains papers 
read at a symposium at Wayne State University 
in May 1967. The symposium was arranged by 
the editor of the volume, historian Melvin 
Small, who writes that he was convinced that 
Scholars in fields other than history had much 
to contribute to the study of public opinion. 
While "most historians [were] unaware of or 
uninterested in [this] relevant research in sister 
disciplines" (p. g) Small sought to combat that 
situation through the symposium, and the sym- 
posium's plan is reflected in the book—a paper 
concerning some aspect of the study of public 
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opinion by a scholar in a field other than his- 
tory is followed by a comment on the paper by 
a historian. The five papers and five comments 
are introduced through an additional paper by 
Small on "Historians Look At Public Opin- 
ion," with comment by a political scientist, J. 
David Singer. 

This book is superior to many interdisci- 
plinary colloquia in that it is focused on a spe- 
cific topic, public opinion, and also that it is 
broader in concept, including papers bcth by 
behavioral scientists and, in addition, by a pro- 
fessor in an English department who describes 
his research methods as "humanistic." Because 
of its broad concept, the volume can be de- 
scribed as essentially two dialogues—one in 
which behavioral scientists talk and historians 
respond, concerning the study of public opin- 
ion with respect to foreign policy, and a second 
dialogue in which “humanistic” scholars talk 
about the study of "images" and "culture," 
with comments by historians. 

In the first dialogue, which makes up most of 
the book, Small and several behavioral scien- 
tists urge historians to be more precise and 
more systematic in studying public opinion: 
more precise and systematic in defining "opin- 
ion" and "images," in carefully distinguishing 
between "editorial opinion" and "public opin- 
ion," and in distinguishing between the opin- 
ion of "elites" and the opinion of the “mass 
public." Political scientist Bernard C. Cohen, 
in one of the more interesting papers in the 
volume, implies that imprecise and unsystem- 
atic methods can lead to inaccurate or un- 
proven substantive conclusions. He notes, for 
example, the numerous assertions by historians 
and "traditional" political scientists that “pub- 
lic opinion" was crucial in shaping or in set- 
ting limits to decisions in United States foreign 
policy. By contrast, he describes from his own 
studies "a foreign policy making establishment 
that is under very few public opinion con- 


'straints" (p. 70), and he suggests that United 


States presidents, rather than being restricted 
by "public opinion," are powerful shapers of 
"public opinion." He calls for "systematic and 
focused attention, in historical research" upon 
what makers of foreign policy decisions (presi- 
dents, secretaries of state, congressmen, and 
others) perceived “public opinion” to be, and 
upon “what specific modifications or con- 
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straints were thereby imposed on their foreign 
policy preferences or intentions" (p. 79). An- 
other political scientist, Richard L. Merritt, 
provides an example of one method used by 
behavioral scientists to study “public opinion," 
the "content analysis" of six German high 
school history textbooks. Sociologist Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, not restricting himself solely to 
studies of public opinion, describes some writ- 
ings by behavioral scientists that he considers 
useful for historians, and some writings by his- 
torians that he considers useful for sociologists. 

The historians who comment upon these pa- 
pers by the behavioral scientists express some 
interest and some reservations. Bradford Per- 
kins, commenting on Lazarsfeld’s paper, says 


that historians should search more broadly in . 


other disciplines for approaches, insights, and 
methods, but that they should remain cautious 
and skeptical. Alfred H. Kelly states that he 
has considerable sympathy with “large por- 
tions” of Cohen’s paper, but he questions 
whether the impact of “public opinion” on for- 
eign policy should be denigrated as much as 
Cohen suggests. John Higham writes that he 
found himself “simultaneously admiring the el- 
egance and apparent economy” of Merritt’s 
content analysis, while at the same time 
“worrying about the price he [Merritt] has 
paid” (p. 176) in limiting himself to a small 
range of data and in emphasizing method over 
substance. 

In the book’s second dialogue, between “hu- 
manist” scholars and historians, Leo Marx, 
from an English department and an American 
Studies program, presents one of the clearest 
and most provocative papers in the symposium. 
He contrasts the aim and methods of behav- 
ioral scientists or empirical historians in de- 
scribing “public opinion,” with the goal and 
techniques of the “humanist” scholar in inves- 
tigating the “culture” of a group—and in par- 
ticular the “high culture” reflected in works of 
imaginative literature, which may have had 
few readers and virtually no influence on “pub- 
lic opinion” at the time of their publication. 
Political scientist Harold R. Issacs declares that 
both social scientists and humanists can view 
external reality only through the “prisms” of 
their own minds, with the distinctive "images" 
or "pictures" that result from the “prisms.” He 
urges more study of the pictures or images in 
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the minds of fndividuals, especially individuals 
who were decision makers in foreign policy, 
images that might come from novels, text- 
books, chance personal experiences, or a variety 
of other sources. 

Historian Athan Theoharis finds in Issacs's 
paper valuable suggestions for historians but 
criticizes the failure of Issacs "to document or 
critically assess the factors contributing to 
image formation and the nature of the rela- 
tionship of image to policy making and public 
opinion" (p. 109). Historian Edward Lurie 
praises little in Marx’s paper but instead de- 
scribes it as “high-cult” in attitude, with affir- 
mations that are “antiintellectual and con- 
temptuous of the lower orders of society” (p. 
131). 

After wrestling with discussions of method 
by scholars in fields other than history, it is un- 
doubtedly refreshing to most historians to hear 
the clear, direct, uncomplicated voice of com- 
mon sense. In this case the voice belongs to 
Satchel Paige, as quoted by Lurie, when Paige 
described his “method,” which allowed him to 
continue pitching a baseball so well despite his 
advanced age: “Man, I just stays loose." Paige's 
wisdom, as always, is impressive, but what con- 
stitutes "staying loose" for historians? Many 
historians can agree that "staying loose" means 
not getting locked-in to esoteric behavioral sci- 
ence or to esoteric “high-cult” humanism, but 
does it also mean not getting locked-in to im- 
precise, unsystematic, anc unimaginative meth- 
ods of research and analysis, even if they are 
widely accepted in the guild of historians? To 
this last question Small and some of the other 
historians in this book would seem to answer 
“yes,” and so would I. 

THOMAS J. PRESSLY 
University of Washington 


NATHAN G. HALE, JR, edited with an introduc- 
tory essay by. James Jackson Putnam and Psy- 
choanalysis: Letters betwcen Putnam and Sig- 
mund Freud, Ernest Jones, William James, 
Sandor Ferenczi, and Morton Prince, 1877—1917. 
Translations of German texts by JUDITH BER- 
NAYS HELLER. (A Commonwealth Fund Book.) 
Cambridge, Mass: Harverd University Press. 
1971. Pp. xiv, 384. $14.00. 


In James Burnham's exhaustive work on the 
spread of Freud's concepts in the United 
States, Burnham termed James Jackson Put- 
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nam the country's "most interestfng convert to 
psychoanalysis.” It is interesting, indeed, that 
this outstanding neurologist should have sup- 
ported such a movement; his philosophy, 
solidly rooted in Unitarianism, Transcenden- 
talism, and American Hegelianism and influ- 
enced by his contemporaries Bergson, Royce, 
and William James, would seem completely an- 
tithetical to Freud's ideas Putnam became 
convinced, however, that some important psy- 
choanalytic theories were valid, and, moreover, 
he was much impressed with Freud during the 
latter’s famous visit to America in 1909. Fi- 
nally, it was Putnam's propensity to champion 
the cause of the underdog, and in 1909 Puri- 
tanism was still sufficiently strong in the Ameri- 
can medical profession to pose a bulwark 
against Freud's emphasis on sex. This proved a 
challenge to Putnam, an influential member, as 
Mr. Hale emphasizes, of "New England's pro- 
fessional aristocracy.” It was Putnam who 
"chiefly secured for Freud's views a serious 
public hearing." 

These facts, discussed in the introduction, 
are already known, and except for details on 
the formation of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, the letters offer nothing especially 
new. Yet it is fascinating to find those facts 
highlighted, particularly in Putnam's corre- 
spondence with Freud and Ernest Jones, but 
with William James, Sandor Ferenczi, and 
Morton Prince as well. There are also highly 
interesting sidelights. The letters show, for ex- 
ample, that despite Putnam's staunch loyalty to 
Freud at a time when Adler, Jung, and Stekel 
were abandoning him, the American persist- 
ently pressed his own divergent convictions, al- 
beit always in modest fashion, emphasizing 
Freud's role as master and Putnam's own as 
student. Freud and Jones, on their part, reveal 
themselves as fully cognizant of Putnam's im- 
portance by their careful responses to concepts 
that must sometimes have appalled them. 
Freud wrote that "you make psychoanalysis 
seem so much nobler and more beautiful: in 
her Sunday clothes I scarcely recognize the 
servant who performs my household tasks." Yet 
it was Putnam's thoughts on religion that 
prompted Freud, as he told Putnam, to read- 
ing that would later result in the publication 
of Totem and Taboo (London, 1919). And 
Jones believed, Hale points out, that Putnam's 
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interest in the "nobler" aspects of man's devel- 
opment—conscience, philosophy, and reli- 
gion—led Freud to studies culminating in 
“The Ego and the Id." Hale comments, more- 
over, that various problems stressed in Put- 
nam's letters would form the bases for later 
conclusions of ego, existential, and Gestalt psy- 
chology. 

An outstanding characteristic of Putnam as a 
pioneer in the American psychoanalytic move- 
ment was what Jones termed Putnam's "unity 
complex." This appeared clearly in the ex- 
change among him, Jones, and Prince, with 
Putnam as selfstyled "buffer." (Incidentally, 
one of the most interesting of the letters is 
Prince's emotional expression of despair to his 
friend over what he saw as the increasingly cul- 
tish aspects of a movement that he had earlier 
promoted.) The tendency of psychoanalysts to 
attack adherents of their own as well as of 
other psychiatric doctrines aroused Putnam's 
anxiety; he asked Freud why analysis did not 
make them more mature. 

A source of frustration to the reader :s the 
fact that many of the letters are no longer ex- 
tant; he is thereby frequently deprived of the 
concurrence or clash of views. Hale's explana- 
tory footnotes at the close of each letter as wel] 
as his introduction are helpful in providing 
background, but familiarity with the stucies of 
Burnham and Hale on the early period of 
American psychoanalysis, in addition to Jones's 
work on Freud, would render the letters even 
more meaningful. The collection is followed by 
a chronology of events and then of the letters, 
a selective bibliography, a brief section of bib- 
liographical notes on the principal figures men- 
tioned, and, finally, a repetition of Freud's let- 
ters in their original German. It is a carefully 
edited collection. 

MARY R. DEARING 
Montgomery College, 
Takoma Park 


MAX SCHUR. Freud: Living and Dying. New 
York: International Universities Press. 1972. Pp. 
xiii, 587. $20.00. 

Here before us lies a great load of stuff meant 
to represent the structure of Freud's life. Al- 
though the aim may be great, although the 
stuff may be weighty, it cannot turn into the 
structure: it must be turned, changed, made to 
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be the structure. Schur has not fulfilled his 
aim. 

Schur died in 1969 after finishing the manu- 
script for this book, but before its final editing. 
A specialist in internal medicine, he was 
Freud's physician from 1928 until the master's 
death in 1989, and after settling in the United 
States Schur himself became a psychoanalyst. 

Schur cherished a double intent: to record 
forever his memories of Freud's heroic struggle 
against the cancer in his jaw, first detected in 
1923, and to show how Freud’s courage grew 
from the deepest substance of his mind and 
character. Ernest Jones, in his biography of 
Freud and with help from Schur, had told the 
tale of Freud's suffering. The harrowing cata- 
log of papillomas, leucoplakias, excisions, hem- 
orrhagings, fetid odors, and struggles with the 
prosthesis cálled "the monster" does not fail to 
horrify again in a somewhat fuller retelling. 

Freud's conduct, as well does not fail to 
draw forth sympathy and admiration, but we 
do not understand the inner nature of his 
achievement very much more adequately than 
we did in 1957, when Jones's final volume ap- 
peared. True ta his commitment as a psychoan- 
alyst, Schur wanted to link Freud's final years 
with all the decades of growth that came be- 
fore. Ultimately the task baffled Schur, and he 
settled for strings of quotations on life and 
death from Freud's major works. Schur also 
quotes extensively from unpublished portions 
of Freud's extraordinarily revealing corre- 
spondence with Wilhelm Fliess, Freud's intimate 
friend during the years that saw the crea- 
tion of psychoanalysis. Schur strung his mate- 
rial together with much laudatory verbiage and 
not nearly enough psychological probing. Thus 
he discusses at great length, but without a final 
resolving assessment, Freud’s lifelong preoccu- 
pation with “critical” years, dates at which he 
thought he would die. Thus Schur -discusses 
Freud’s “uncanny” intuitions about the role of 
unconscious mental factors in the causation of 
bodily disease, but again, with ro decisive ver- 
dict on the connection of such views to the ap- 
pearance of Freud’s own illness. Thus Schur 
takes up Freud’s attitude toward religion and 
repeats the standard pieties about his rational- 
ism, in the face of Freud’s addiction to num- 
ber mysticism and to peopling his study with 
divinities from pagan antiquity. Thus Schur 
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raises the quéstion of the role of Jewish tradi- 
tion in Freud’s life, but Schur cannot bring 
himself to a final judgment on that role. 

Schur's memories deserve to be recorded, and 
his attempt to tie Freud’s death to his life fur- 
nishes many valuable hints that could lead to a 
more satisfactory soluticn of the problem. Who 
knows how long it wil be until we have a 
really good biography cf Freud, resolutely his- 
torical and deftly psychoanalytic, one that dis- 
sects out main threads and then tangles and 
untangles them as they reach onward in time. 
There appears to be no rule or guiding pattern 
that forecasts the appearance of such a biogra- 
phy. Marx still lies swathed in platitudes and 
inexactnesses. More ligkt flickers around Dar- 
win, perhaps foretelling the nearness of a para- 
digmatic interpretation, perhaps only enabling 
us to see more clearly how sizable the real 
problems are. Historians should draw insight 
and incitement from the aim and the failure of 
Max Schur's big book. 

RICHARD L. SCHOENWALD 
Carnzgie-Mellon University 


LEON Ó BROIN. Fenian Fever: An Anglo-Ameri- 
can Dilemma. New York New York University 
Press. 1971. Pp. x, 264. $7.95. 


In the past few years Mr. Ó Broin has estab- 
lished himself as one cf the most respected 
writers on modern Irist. history. His Dublin 
Castle and the 1916 Ris:ng appeared in 1966, 
followed in 1969 by The Chief Secretary: Au- 
gustine Birrell in Ireland. Now, as a prologue 
to these volumes, he has written a study of the 
early years of Fenianism, the "recurring fever" 
that revived the republican ideal and eventu- 
ally, after much reorganization, played a pri- 
mary role in the Easter Rising. 

Fenian Fever is a study in frustration as the 
author reconstructs the fzilure of Fenianism to 
achieve its goals during the 1860s. Despite 
clever organization and sound basic strategy, 
the bitter, divisive quarrels of the leaders, the 
surprising number of infcrmers produced from 
the movement, the apparent ease with which 
police and military “spies” monitored Fenian 
activity in Ireland, England, and the United 
States, all conspired to deny the hard-core 
membership the successful republican revolu- 
tion they so earnestly desired. A rising of sorts 
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was attempted in 1867 but was*handled with 
relative ease by those in authority. The men 
who in effect governed Ireland showed con- 
siderable skill in treating the symptoms of the 
"fever," and Mr. Ó Broin is at his best when 
probing their activities. When confronted with 
the causes of discontent, the Castle hierarchy of 
the 1860s seem to have been only marginally 
more enlightened than many of their predeces- 
sors. But in dealing with the legacies of discon- 
tent the leadership apparently benefited from 
the mistakes of earlier administrations. As the 
lord lieutenant observed, “the recollections and 
the heart burnings consequent on the suppres- 
sion of rebellion by warlike means, was a more 
enduring and greater certainty than the rebel- 
lion itself" (p. 105). Thus Castle policy, as set 
forth in late 1866, was the prevention of rebel- 
lion rather than its suppression by armed force. 
And the following year the ease with which the 
attempted rising was contained and broken by 
the authorities was due more to the “preven- 
tive" contributions of the informer and the spy 
than to the military efforts of the policeman 
and the soldier. 

Specialists in American history may accuse 
the author of abandoning Fenianism in the 
United States about midway in the book, but 
the reader interested in Anglo-Irish relations 
will surely agree that Mr. Ó Broin has written 
an excellent book on an involved and difficult 
topic. Fenian Fever comes close to the level of 
Mr. Ó Broin's Dublin Castle, and that is a very 
high level indeed. 

GALEN BROEKER 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 


EDWARD H. SIMs. Fighter Tactics and Strategy, 
1914-1970. Forewords by JOHN c. MEYER and 
j. E. JOHNSON. New York: Harper and Row. 
1972. Pp. xvi, 266. $6.95. 


RICHARD C. LUKAS. Eagles East: The Army Air 
Forces and the Soviet Union, 1941-1945. Tal- 
lahassee: Florida State University Press. 1970. 
Pp. ix, 256. $10.00. 


Some fifty years ago Theodore Roosevelt wrote, 
"The ordinary air fighter is an extraordinary 
man; an extraordinary air fighter stands as one 
in a million among his fellows." In tracing the 
development of tactics and strategy of aerial 
combat through the two world wars, Korea, 
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and Vietnam Edward Sims has concentrated on 
the factors that have produced the extraordi- 
nary fighter pilot described by Roosevelt as 
"one in a million." Even though the flying 
characteristics of a fighter plane (whether it be a 
Camel Fokker, Mustang, Messerschmitt, or 
Phantom jet) dictate fighting techniques to a 
substantial degree, the great aces such as 
Richthofen, Rickenbacker, Luke, Hartmann, 
and Gabreski have found several common tacti- 
cal answers. According to the author the most 
successful offensive tactics in fighter versus 
fighter combat have included “surprise,” “close 
in shooting,” “a fast pass from altitude,” and 
“two elements of mental judgment: the ability 
to size up quickly and accurately conditicns as 
they are encountered, and prudence.” Of 
course all great fighter pilots have demon- 
strated the hunter instinct. 

Sims, himself a World War II fighter pilot, is 
convinced that competitive fighters flown by 
competent pilots using sound tactics and strat- 
egy are the essential ingredient of aerial, and 
frequently land and sea, success. Few would 
quarrel with one of his examples—the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war. In the opening hours of that 
conflict Israeli Air Force fighters virtually 
wiped out the enemy air force and from that 
point Israeli ground forces were unstoppable. 

In developing his clues to fighter success, 
Sims has relied heavily upon the diaries and 
memoirs of outstanding flyers such as Adolf 
Galland, Billy Bishop, and James McCudden. 
Unfortunately he uses few footnotes. Ncnethe- 
less I wish Fighter Tactics and Strategy had 
been available in 1942. 

Eagles East is an excellent example of mili- 
tary-diplomatic history Making thorough use 
of archival material, much of it exploited for 
the first time, Richard C. Lukas tells th2 story 
of the air force aspects of Russo-American rela- 
tions during World War II and the diffculties 
which made that relationship a “dirge of frus- 
tration and disappointment." He discusses in 
careful and somewhat laborious detail such 
problems as Soviet suspicion and distrust over 
allocation of military aircraft (under the Lend- 
Lease Act both Russia and Britain were com- 
peting with the American forces for the few 
planes being built in the United States in 
1941-42), the types of aircraft, and the Celivery 
of equipment via the Fairbanks-Nome (Alsib), 
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Abadan (Iran) and North Russia (Archangel) 
routes. In addition the author delves into the 
controversies arising out of American efforts to 
secure Soviet participation in the Pacific War 
and her attempt to base an air force on Rus- 
sian territory (Project VELVET). Even Ameri- 
can shuttle-bomb raids between England and 
Italy to Soviet bases suffered from poor liaison. 
Perhaps only the diplomatic persistence of 
President Franklin Roosevelt held the precar- 
ious alliance together. In the end, however, 
the United States delivered nearly 15,000 air- 
craft to the Soviets. These planes—mostly P-39, 
P-63, and P-40 fighters, A-20 light bombers, B- 
25 medium bombers, and C-47 cargo planes— 
played a significant role in the Russian victory 
on the Eastern Front. 

JAMES J. HUDSON 

University of Arkansas 


CLARENCE G. LASBY. Project Paperclip: German 
Scientists and the Cold War. New York: Ath- 
eneum. 1971. P». x, 338. $8.95. 


"Project Paperclip" was the code name refer- 
ring to the American Armed Forces program 
to bring German scientists and engineers to 
the United States in the years following World 
War II. The most famous group of ex- 
perts—the V2 rocket engineers centering on 
Wernher van Braun—and their accomplish- 
ments have become well known to the Ameri- 
can public, but the historical evolution and 
changing rationale for the policv have been ob- 
scure. To cut away the many rumors and erro- 
neous impressions that have had a long life as 
the cold war ran its course, Clarence G. Lasby 
has written and secured the publication of a 
study that brings a flood of light by the use of 
scholarly judgment and a broad perspective. 

Ás the allied armies moved into Germany in 
1945, a number of teams of technical investiga- 
tors accompanied them. Short on policy direc- 
tion from above and long on competitive spirit 
against not only the Russians but also the 
French, British, and the other American serv- 
ices, the teams rounded up as many documents 
from the German research effort as they could 
find. Almost immediately the officers in the 
field came to recognize, however, that the real 
intellectual booty to be had from Germany was 
in the minds of the technical people and that 
full exploitation of them required attention to 
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their personaf and professional futures as well 
as to their pasts. Lasby then traces the fortunes 
of the project between the poles of antinazism 
and anticommunism, the mopping up of 
World War II and the zirding on for the cold 
war, the desire to "exploit" the Germans and 
the desire to "deny" them to the Soviets, the 
desire to destroy Germany's scientific suprem- 
acy and the recognition that military research 
had become a key constituent of power. 

In balancing these themes Lasby has made a 
deep study of the way in which the United 
States government makes policy—the ironies, 
the paradoxes, the pluralism, the maddening 
crosscurrents that swirled around a small but 
exceptional group of human beings. The De- 
partment of State appezrs more a villain than 
the military services. There emerges a certain 
formal resemblance between the intellectual 
migration in the late 19-0s and that of the ref- 
ugees of the 1930s, some of whom became pub- 
lic opponents of Paperdip. The postwar Ger- 
mans, however, came in spite of their politics 
and on individual contracts as wards of the 
military departments. Their predecessors had 
come into American life largely by way of uni- 
versities and only later worked for the govern- 
ment. 

An additional saga of policy making appears 
in Lasby's preface where he recounts his diffi- 
culties in getting acces to documents and 
clearance for publicatiom. 'This volume is an 
indication of what has to be done if the huge 
gap between official history and journalism is 
to be filled by independent scholars with high 
professional standards working from full docu- 
mentation. 

A. HUNTER DUPREE 
Brown University 
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ERNST POSNER. Archives in the Ancient World. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 
1972. Pp. xvii, 283. $10.00. 


Ernst Posner, whose distinguished career as an 
archivist spans two contiments and six decades 
and involves administretion, research, and 
teaching, has now turned his attention to the 
ancient world. The result is a well written, 
carefully researched study. the first general sur- 
vey of archival techniques and institutions cov- 
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ering all of antiquity, from the ciVilizations of 
the Near East beginning with Sumer, through 
Pharaonic, Ptolemaic, and Roman Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, to the Neo-Parthian Em- 
pire. The utility of such a study, in a field 
where source criticism holds an honored place, 
will be obvious. 


For each period Posner discusses the physi- 
cal arrangements for the preservation of re- 
cords, the administrative machinery responsible 
for the archives, the nature and use of the re- 
cords, and the degree to which the archival in- 
stitutions reflect the civilizations that produced 
them. The nature of the evidence, of course, 
does not permit a complete discussion of every 
aspect for each civilization, and Posner's chap- 
ters therefore vary in content in accordance 
with the material available. 


In treating the clay tablet archives, for exam- 
ple, Posner is able to draw on the vast numbers 
of surviving tablets and on archeological evi- 
dence for their storage, but in dealing with 
Greece and Rome, where little genuine archi- 
val material survives (Posner distinguishes in- 
scriptions from the original records), he rightly 
concentrates on administrative procedures, per- 
sonnel, agencies, and the two archives build- 
ings, the Metroon and tabularium. 


'The great value of the book is that it gives 
us, in concise and accessible form, a survey of 
all ancient archives, This is also, of necessity, 
its major limitation: the book is an introduc- 
tory survey, not a detailed study, as Posner 
himself states (p. 11). Further, the field is vast, 
and Posner notes that, in general, he has had 
to rely on secondary materials rather than on 
the original sources (p. viii). As a result the his- 
torian will find certain peculiarities and limita- 
tions: a few disconcertingly brief summaries, as 
when two millenia of Near Eastern history are 
condensed to one page (p. 25); citations of, for 
example, Mommsen rather than the original 
passage in Cicero (p. 165 n.10); a few mistakes, 
made inevitable by the vast period covered: 
Caesar, for example, might smile to find that 
Catulus was elected pontifex maxtmus after all 
(p. 172). One final desideratum: it would 
clearly be instructive to have Posner, an expert 
archivist, assess the nature and extent of archi- 
val material in, for example, Suetonius or ana- 
lyze the accumulations of material from, say, 
Mari. Would it be ungrateful to ask for further 
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studies of ancient archives, perhaps in grezter 
detail? 


GEORGE W. HOUSTON 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


E. A. LOWE. Palaeographical Papers, 1907-1965. 
In two volumes. Edited by LUDWIG BIELER. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. xviii, 
347, 60 plates; pp. x, 350-645, plates 61-150. 
$55.00 the set. 


"Unlike poets, palaeographers are made, not 
born," Lowe was wont to say, alluding to the 
concatenation of unforeseeable circumstances 
that made him a pupil of Ludwig Traube and 
later brought him to an academic post in 
which he could devote himself to scholarship 
without wasting much time on the sterile rou- 
tine of diploma factories. He could have added 
that he had the good fortune to reach maturity 
in an age of heady optimism, when men could 
have implicit faith in learning and in the fu- 
ture of a civilization that had not yet commit- 
ted suicide. But Lowe's modest dictum could 
be reversed with equal truth. He was born with 
an extraordinary acuity of eyesight that even 
age did not irreparably impair; with an ability 
to recognize the minute or seemingly inconse- 
quential details that, as Sherlock Holmes so 
often remarked, all men see but few observe; 
with a capacious and vigilant memory that 
never failed to remind him of minutiae ob- 
served years before; and with the rare talent, 
paradoxically called common sense, that ena- 
bles some men to ride, with tight rein and bit, 
the wild horses of human imagination. No mere 
concatenation of accidents made the man who, 
by common consent for a half century, was the 
foremost living paleographer. 

These handsome volumes reprint in chrono- 
logical order the major articles that Lowe 
contributed to periodicals, collaborative under- 
takings, and Festschriften, including three -abu- 
lations that are simply indispensable for critical 
study of classical Latin texts. With the exception 
of some superseded appendixes the arti- 
cles are reprinted verbatim; many of the ac- 
companying plates, made from new photo- 
graphs, have been greatly improved in clarity. 

Articles published in various collections over 
so long a time necessarily contain a considera- 
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ble amount of repetition and some passages 
that Lowe would certainly have revised for a 
second publication. He discussed the possible 
precedents for the use of a tall letter "i" (I- 
longa) in the Visigothic and Beneventan scripts 
in an article published about a half century be- 
fore the use of that symbol in the first century 
of our era was studied and elucidated by epig- 
raphers. Considering (p. 249) an odd jotting in 
a blank column of a manuscript that he conjec- 
turally associated with Würzburg and Fulda, 
he assumed that the medieval name “Gamun- 
dia" (or '-ium") must designate modern Horn- 
berg, a comparatively remote town; he evi- 
dently did not know that Gamundia was also 
the name of modern Gemünden, situated 
above Würzburg at the confluence of the Main 
and the Saale and on the direct route to Fulda, 
but the toponymy was confused in the refer- 
ence works at his disposal Even in the new 
three-volume edition of Plechl's revision of 
Graesse's Orbis Latinus (1972) this "Gamun- 
dia" is, by a strange lapse, entered as a variant 
under "Ioviacum Noricorum." 

The two examples suggest what I am sure a 
complete list of such passages would show, that 
where Lowe's statements require modification, 
he was relying on information from reference 
works and similar sources, while in strictly pa- 
leographic matters his eye was never at fault. 
.His acute study of the famous Second Medi- 
cean manuscript of Tacitus is not in the least 
impaired by his acceptance of the then unques- 
tioned dictum that it was the archetype of all 
other extant manuscripts—an assumption that 
Bieler, by a rare intervention, corrects in his 
bibliography of Lowe's writings (p. 602), but 
Bieler's note must now be itself corrected in the 
light of the collations by Ingeborg Schinzel 
that appeared late last year in supplement g of 
the Wiener Studien. 

These articles are both an introduction and 
a supplement to the twelve volumes of Lowe's 
monumental Codices Latini antiquiores. He 
confined himself strictly to an intricate and 
technical discipline, but his work could serve as 
a model for all study of the past. Lowe never 
forgot "to draw a sharp distinction between 
fact and conjecture" (p. 181) and to exclude 
conjectures from conclusions. As the distin- 
guished editor of Cicero's letters, Hacan 
Sjógren, observed “est nesciendi quaedam 
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ars"—the art of recogrizing the precise limit to 
which our evidence will permit us to go, and of 
resigning ourselves to the bitter fact that what 
lies beyond that limit is unknowable and can- 
not be recovered by imgenious conjectures and 
alembicated arguments that are more akin to 
“science fiction" than to scholarship. 

REVILO P. OLIVER 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana-Champaign 


J. W. WEVERS and D. B. REDFORD, editors. Studies 
on the Ancient Palestirian World, Presented to 
Professor F. V. Winnet: on the Occasion of His 
Retirement, 1 July 1972. (Toronto Semitic Texts 
and Studies, Number s.) [Toronto:] University 
of Toronto Press. 1972 Pp. x, 171. $10.00. 


Since Festschriften axe notorious hiding places, 
it is probably worthwh:le to list the contents of 
this one. 

Pp. 3-17: James B. Pritchard, "An Incense 
Burner from Tell es-Sa’idiyeh, Jordan Valley.” 
A limestone block, fourth century s.c., dubious 
inscription ("Of Zakkır”?), geometric decora- 
tion and crude graffiti of man and horse added 
later. A review of similar objects shows the 
closest parallels are Babylonian, but the decora- 
tive motifs are so sim2le and the objects so 
few that this may be cance. 

Pp. 18-28: William L. Reed, “The Archaeo- 
logical History of Elealeh in Moab.” Identifica- 
tion of the site is uncertain, and nothing of 
any importance has been found there. 

Pp. 29-33: A. D. Tushingham, “Three By- 
zantine Tombstones from Dhiban, Jordan.” 
All three show a square cross inscribed in a cir- 
cle above an inscription reading "Stela of X 
son of Y, (aged) Z years." The names are mostly 
uncertain and all insignificant. 

Pp. 34-45: E. J. Revell, “The Placing of the 
Accent Signs in Biblica] Texts with Palestinian 
Pointing," argues that these signs probably 
generally marked stressed syllables (their use is 
not consistent because ihe pronunciation was 
changing). 

Pp. 46-74: John W. Wevers, “The Textual 
Affinities of the Arabic Genesis of Bib. Nat. 
Arab. g." The text (of a thirteenth-century 
manuscript) is an example of a translation made 
from the Septuagint, much contaminated by the 
influences of the Coptic, Chrysostom, and 
Theodoret. 
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Pp. 75-85: Ronald J. Williams, "Energic 
Verbal Forms in Hebrew’—forms with an 
added "n." All cases in Old Testament Hebrew 
and selected cases from half a dozen other Se- 
mitic languages are reviewed to show that these 
have no significance. How true. 

Pp. 86-101: W. S. McCullough, "Israel's Es- 
chatology from Amos to Daniel," undertakes to 
prove that "all the really important features in 
this eschatology, at least down to Daniel, can 
be most satisfactorily accounted for by care- 
fully scrutinizing Israel's own traditions.” No 
doubt they can—to McCullough's satisfaction. 
He is satisfied if he can find any trace in early 
material of what is widespread later (why it be- 
came widespread is never asked)—and his dat- 
ing of dubious material is unusually conven- 
ient for his thesis. Generally dogmatic and 
occasionally ignorant. 

Pp. 102-16: Robert C. Culley, “Oral Tradi- 
tion and Historicity," shows conclusively that, 
while oral tradition often distorts historical 
events, it frequently preserves historical ele- 
ments. Fancy thatl 

Pp. 117-40: N. E. Wagner, "Abraham and 
David," a penetrating and original discussion 
of the problem of dating the J material about 
Abraham. The notion that J saw the Davidic 
kingdom and covenant as the fulfillment of the 
promises and renewal of the covenant given to 
Abraham is demolished. By far the most 
thoughtful and thought-provoking thing in the 
volume, this deserved more prominent publica- 
tion. 

Pp. 141-56: D. B. Redford, "Studies in Rela- 
tions between Palestine and Egypt during the 
First Millennium s.c. I. The Taxation System 
of Solomon." Disproves the notions that the ti- 
tles of Solomon's officials and the types of his 
architecture came from Egypt, but then shows 
that his method of taxation—dividing his terri- 
tory into twelve districts and requiring each to 
furnish provisions for one month of the 
year—probably was Egyptian. I hope the prom- 
ise implicit in the title will be carried out (see 
Redford's important book on the Egyptian 
background of the Joseph story). 

Pp. 157-68: A. K. Grayson, "Cylinder C of 
Sin-Sarra-iSkun, a New Text from Baghdad." 
Sin-Sarra-iskun was one of the last kings of As- 
syria; his reign ended with the fall of Nineveh 
in 612. This cylinder, of which a new piece 
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now gives us an almost complete text, reports 
only that his majesty, in his accession year ‘un- 
known), reconstructed a building of alabaster 
erected by Sennacherib as a western entrance 
to the royal palace of Nineveh. Dates, titula- 
ture, patron deities, concluding curses. 

Pp. 169-71: À. Bembenek, "Bibliography of 
Professor Winnett's Publications." Mainly on 
early Arabic material and Jordanian archeology. 
Convenient. 

MORTON SMITH 
Columbia University 


BENJAMIN MAZAR, editor. The World History of 
the Jewish People. First Series, Ancient Times 
(Patriarchs and Judges). Volume 2, Patriarchs; 
volume 3, Judges. [New Brunswick:] Rurgers 
University Press. 1970; 1971. Pp. 306; viii, 366. 
$20.00 each. 


The Israel Jewish History Publications Ltd. is 
issuing the English version of The World His- 
tory of the Jewish People through Ruigers 
University Press. This review concerns volume 
2 (Patriarchs, 1970) and volume 3 (Judges, 
1971), both edited by Benjamin Mazar. 

The authors of the various chapters submit- 
ted their manuscripts about twenty years ago. 
But around four years ago they were given a 
chance to make some changes while reading 
proof. Accordingly, the volumes before us rep- 
resent in essence the scholarship of the mid-fif- 
ties somewhat corrected and updated. 

During the two decades between planning 
and publication, the editor and his staff modi- 
fied the structure of the work as a whole. For 
example, the reviewer's chapter entitled “Cul- 
tural and Religious Life” (vol. 3, ch. 4) was 
written to cover New Kingdom times or 
roughly the second half of the second millen- 
nium B.C. It therefore deals with the Patriar- 
chal age as well as the period of the Judges, 
though it is printed in the Judges volume. 
Many chapters in volumes 2 and 3 are applica- 
ble to both volumes, for they were written be- 
fore the original concept of “New Kingdom 
Times” was split into “Patriarchs” and 
“Judges,” apparently for the sake of using fa- 
miliar Old Testament terminology. 

Benjamin Mazar, the leading contributor, 
has written four chapters: "Canean in the Pa- 
triarchal Age" (vol. 2, ch. 9), “The Historical 
Development” (vol. 3, ch. 1), “The Exodus and 
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the Conquest" (vol. 3, ch. 5), and “The Philis- 
tines and Their Wars with Israel” (vol. 3, ch. 
8). On page 166 of the latter, Mazar suggests 
that the Philistines became Semitized linguisti- 
cally after coming to Palestine from Crete. H. 
L. Ginsberg' “The Northwest Semitic Lan- 
guages" (vol 2, ch. 6) incidentally recognizes 
that the Philistines spoke a Semitic language 
that they adopted as a "non-Semitic Sea Peo- 
ple" ruling Canaanite masses (pp. 110-11). 
These two volumes are the first history in 
which there are authors who realize that the 
Philistines spoke Northwest Semitic and not 
some Indo-European or unidentified language. 
Since these chapters of this history were writ- 
ten it has become clear that the Philistines 
brought their Northwest Semitic speech with 
them from Crete, as I was able to add in proof 
(p. 303 n.8). 

The late E. A. Speiser contributed three 
chapters: “Historiography and Historical 
Sources in Ancient Mesopotamia" (vol. 2, ch. 
1), “The Patriarchs and Their Social Back- 
ground" (vol. 2, ch. 8), and “The Manner of 
the King" (vol. 5, ch. 13). 

M. Greenberg writes on the "Hab/piru and 
Hebrews" (vol. 2, ch. 10), a hardy perennial 
discussed also by a number of other contribu- 
tors to these volumes. 

J. Wiener's “The Religious Culture of the 
jewish People in Its Beginnings: The Faith 
and the Cult" (vol. 3, ch. 10) parallels much of 
M. Haran's "The Religion of the Patriarchs: 
Beliefs and Practices" (vol. 2, ch. 12). Like a 
number of other contributors to these volumes 
they retain much of the classical structure of 
nineteenth-century higher criticism. The prob. 
lems of criticism are treated comprehensively 
in "The Bible and its Historical Sources" (vol. 
2, ch. 4) by J. Liver who also writes on “The 
Israelite "Tribes" (vol. 3, ch. 9). 

S. E. Loewenstamm discusses “Ugaritic Writ- 
ings" (vol. 2, ch. 2) and “Law” (vol. 8, ch. 2). 

S. Yeivin covers “The Patriarchs in the Land 
of Canaan" (vol. 2, ch. 11) as well as “The Ca- 
naanite Inscriptions and the Alphabet" (vol. s, 
ch. 3). The subject of the alphabet merits a 
fresh treatment in the light of developments 
during the last few years. For one thing, it has 
become clear that there is some substance to an 
old discarded view: that the letters of the al- 
phabet go back to zodiacal signs. Obviously 
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this cannot ‘be limited to the twelve signs of 
the solar zodiac; we must reckon also with 
lunar zodiacs connected with the days of the 
month. "Aleph" is not merely "ox" but Tau- 
rus; "mem" (water) is to be compared with 
Aquarius; "nun" and “samek” both meaning 
"fish," with Pisces; “tzu” (cross) with the con- 
stellation Crux; and so on. The Ugaritic alpha- 
bet is of special interest because it has twenty- 
niné distinctive letters, plus a phonetically 
unnecessary thirtieth letter that duplicates the 
nineteenth ("s") in sound. A lunar month, ex- 
tending from new moon to new moon, is al- 
ways more than 29 but less than go days, so 
that in practice, a moath in a lunar calendar 
has either 29 or 30 dzys. The Ugaritic alpha- 
bet, with either 29 or so letters, corresponds to 
the requirements of a lunar calendar. 

The critical area for the transmission of the 
alphabet from Northwest Semites to the Greek 
was Crete. It was there that the same alphabet 
was used to write both Eteocretan and Greek 
in bilingual communit:es. Eteocretan is North- 
west Semitic with many features that go with 
Aramaic. This ties in with the Greek letter- 
names ending in the Aramaic postpositive arti- 
cle “a”: "alpha, beta, gamma, delta, iota, 
kappa, lambda," etc., a: opposed to Phoenician 
“aleph, bet, gimel, dalet, yod, kaph, lamed,” etc. 

H. Tadmor analyzes the "Chronology of the 
Ancient Near East in “he Second Millennium 
B.C.E." (vol. 2, ch. 5); Y. Yadin, "Warfare in 
the Second Millennium: B.C.E." (vol. 2, ch. 7); 
I. Mendelsohn, "Societ: and Economic Condi- 
tions" (vol. 3, ch. 3); Y. Aharoni, "The Settle- 
ment of Canaan" (vol. 3, ch. 6); and H. M. Or- 
linsky, “The Seer-Priest” (vol. 8, ch. 12). 

For the historian the volumes under review 
will recall the fascicles of the Cambridge An- 
cient History, rather than Eduard Meyer's Ge- 
schichte des Altertums. Unlike Meyer's consist- 
ent opus, which emanated from one mind and 
one pen, the volumes before us contain chap- 
ters written by different scholars with different 
strengths and different points of view. The edi- 
tor could not, and did not try to, impose intel- 
lectual uniformity on the contributors. More- 
over, the chapters do not constitute a tightly 
conceived whole, within which one chapter 
neatly follows the other, without duplication 
or lacunae. Instead of a history, we have a 
collection of valuable essays concerning Ca- 
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naan and associated areas of the Near East in 
the second millennium s.c. particularly in the 
Late Bronze and First Early Iron Ages. 

The volumes are richly illustrated with 
black-and-white photographs, line drawings, 
and charts. 

Every historian of ancient Israel and of the 
Near East will want to own these volumes and 
refer to them constantly. 

CYRUS H. GORDON 
Brandeis University 


F. E. WINTER. Greek Fortifications. (Phoenix Sup- 
plementary Volume 9.) [Toronto:] University of 
Toronto Press. 1971. Pp. xviii, 370. $15.00. 


The most numerous, conspicuous, and often 
esthetically pleasing monuments that have sur- 
vived from Greek antiquity are its fortifica- 
tions. While modern growth has effectively ob- 
literated any sense of the ancient city at major 
centers such as Athens and Thebes, in 
hundreds of valleys and hilltops from Asia 
Minor to Sicily it is still possible to gain an un- 
derstanding of a Greek town in its natural con- 
text thanks to the preservation of its fortifica- 
tions. This rich and varied source material has 
never received a comprehensive analysis in ar- 
cheological, strategic, and historical terms. Dr. 
Winter has done this superbly. All the sites 
and remains discussed he has examined at least 
once himself, an indispensable and often gruel- 
ing task, though one would not suppose so 
from Winter's own modest and straightforward 
account. He considers the locations of sites and 
the relationship of towns to their fortifications 
in what is a valuable contribution to the study 
of town planning (pt. 1) The fortifications 
themselves are examined from the materials 
and styles of masonry to the component ele- 
ments of curtains, towers, gates, and so on (pt. 
2). There are important modifications to the 
standard classification of walls by Robert 
Scranton (see especially pp. 95-100). Through- 
out, and particularly in part 3 (“The Critical 
Periods in the History of Greek Fortifica- 
tions"), the historical significance of the study 
is presented clearly to the reader—the differ- 
ences between the early Iron Age citadels of 
Old Greece and the east Greek settlements on 
the coast of Asia Minor, the consequences of 
growth in both areas, the new experience of 
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colonists, especially in the west, the major im- 
pact of Lydian and Persian contacts and con- 
quests in the sixth and fifth centuries 8.c., the 
development of siege weapons in the later fifth 
century and the continuing struggle between 
offensive and defensive techniques through the 
Hellenistic period, the different character of 
the Hellenistic settlements themselves, and, not 
least in significance, the social implications of 
esthetically satisfying constructions. The main 
lines of historical interpretation seem to me 
unassailable, and I would only disagree with 
the importance Winter allows to trade as a fac- 
tor before the colonial expansion. 

The book itself is handsomely produced with 
generous photographs and plans that are kept 
close to the relevant parts of the text. The 
outer half of each nine- by ten-inch page is re- 
served for illustrations or left blank, a beauti- 
ful if extravagant expedient. 

There is much of interest here for the gen- 
eral reader and traveler, and one may regret 
the absence of maps locating the often obscure 
sites and the failure to translate key passages of 
Greek. May one hope that the author will con- 
sider a "superior paperback" for a wider audi- 
ence? 

MICHAEL H. JAMESON 
University of Pennsylvania 
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JOSEPH R. STRAYER and DONALD E. QUELLER, edi- 
tors. Post Scripta: Essays on Medieval Law and 
the Emergence of the European State, in Honor 
of Gaines Post. (Studia Gratiana, Volume 15.) 
Rome: Libreria Ateneo Salesiano. 1972. Pp. xvi, 
788. L. 15,000. 


This Festschrift is a worthy tribute to the dis- 
tinguished scholar it honors. The volume is un- 
usually well planned and is aptly named in 
more than one way. The various contributions 
really read like postscripts—additional reflec- 
tions on themes that Gaines Post himself has 
diligently and creatively explored. Professor 
Post's earliest writing dealt with the compara- 
tive structure of universities. This led him to a 
consideration of the laws regulating medieval 
corporate groups in general and so to the clus- 
ter of topics that formed the subject of his life's 
work—Roman and canon law influences on the 
development of the medieval state, the inter- 
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play between ecclesiastical and secular govern- 
ment, the medieval origins of the modern state. 
All the essays in the present volume are related 
in one way or another to these central themes, 
and this common focus gives an unusual coher- 
ence and unity to the collection. In the follow- 
ing notes we can give only an indication of the 
richness of its contents. 

Several articles deal with the internal 
structure of Church law. The first two pre- 
sent typically learned contributions from two 
eminent scholars. Yves Congar prints many 
new texts illustrating the various meanings 
attached to the phrase status ecclesiae. Ste- 
phan Kuttner shows that a crucial passage on 
dispensation attributed to Urban II in the Col- 
lectio Britannica is an interpolation from Yvo 
of Chartres and discusses the whole related 
problem of concordantia discordantium can- 
onum. In other studies in this group Richard 
A. Schmutz distinguishes between three types 
of papal representatives (legates, nuncios, and 
judges delegate), while Linda Fowler presents 
a substantial study on recusatio iudicis, the 
right of a litigant to reject a suspect judge in 
Roman and canon law. 

Other contributions discuss the characteris- 
tics of the medieval state. John Perrin contin- 
ues his research into “the terminology of 
power" and concludes that, for Azo, local ru- 
lers could possess an imperium not derived 
from the emperor. Michael Wilks discerns in 
Marsilius of Padua's Defensor Pacis a “Rous- 
seauan" theory of general will and argues that, 
for Marsilius, this will was normally expressed 
by the majores of the community. Lester Little 
discusses the problems involved in the transi- 
tion from the small-scale, intensely personal 
government of the early Middle Ages to the 
necessarily impersonal, bureaucr-tic structures 
of the later large-scale units. " seph Strayer de- 
scribes the mixture of political and economic 
motives that led to the levying of export taxes 
in England and France. Peter Riesenberg dis- 
cusses fourteenth-century ideas on citizenship 
as a form of medieval egalitarianism. 

In the area of Church-state relations Alfons 
Stickler explores the idiosyncratic views of the 
canonist Bernardus Compostellanus Antiquus 
who held that the emperor of Byzantium was 
the true heir of the ancient Roman emperors 
and that.the western emperor was essentially 
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an advocatus of the Church. Richard Kay 
argues that the "unnatural" crime of "Dante's 
Unnatural Lawyer" (Francesco d'Accorsio) was 
to use his legal skill perversely so as to exalt 
the authority of the pone and diminish that of 
the emperor. In similar fashion John Watt ex- 
plains Dante's designation of Boniface VIII as 
"Lo principe d'i novi Farisei" by referring to a 
widely disseminated text of St. Jerome that de- 
scribed abuse of the power of the keys as phar- 
isaical. 

One substantial grorp of papers deals with 
the history of England and another with that 
of France. Edwin Hu. points out that the 
phrase quod omnes tar git was used by Henry 
III of England as early as 1225— probably at 
the suggestion of Stephen Langton. Gavin 
Langmuir discusses the term commune consi- 
lium regni as used in Magna Carta and makes 
two significant points. Consilium meant coun- 
sel, not council; and a right to counsel did not 
necessarily imply a right of consent. J. C. Holt 
asks why Magna Carta—unlike charters of lib- 
erties in other lands—became a permanent 
part of statute law. He explains that the care- 
ful drafting of Magna Carta and its early reis- 
sues provided importart clarifications of Eng- 
lish law at a crucial stzge in the development 
of the royal courts. W. ©. Ault investigates car- 
tularies and account rolls to find evidence con- 
cerning the activities of manorial courts in the 
early thirteenth century. Finally, Charles 
Wood reminds us, if w2 need reminding, that 
the complex constitutional documents of the 
reign of Edward II must be interpreted in the 
context of a power struggle between an incom- 
petent king and an unimaginative baronage. 

In the group of articles on French themes 
Thomas Bisson analyzes the very complex com- 
pound of old and new representative proce- 
dures in the great assemblies of Philip the 
Fair. He concludes chat these assemblies 
should not be called “Estates-General” but that 
they "were indeed a new venture in national 
consultation.” Elizabeth Brown explains how 
the principle, cessante causa cessat effectus, de- 
rived from Aristotle by way of civil and canon 
law, was used by both kings and subjects in 
fourteenth-century disputes over taxation. Jan 
Rogazinki’s article on “Ordinary and Major 
Judges” deals with the influence of jurists 
trained in Roman law on the organization of 
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royal and seignorial courts in tha Midi. John 
Bell Henneman points out that in levying 
aids for the ransom of King John the French 
government could appeal convincingly both to 
old feudal custom and to the newly formulated 
Romano-canonical doctrine of "evident necess- 
ity." He concludes that the ransom aids were 
"a significant landmark in the merger of these 
legal traditions." In a somewhat parallel argu- 
ment Fredric Cheyette explores the old Frank- 
ish and new canonical sources of the "royal 
safeguard" in thirteenth-century France. How- 
ard Kaminsky also deals with the use of canon 
law by the French monarchy. He characterizes 
the writings of Simon de Cramaud on the 
Great Schism as "exercises in public relations." 
Simon used an extensive knowledge of early 
canonistic literature merely to justify policies 
that were in the interest of the French court. 

Two papers are concerned with university 
education. André Gouron discusses the univer- 
sities of the Midi as training grounds for 
French lawyers. Domenico Maffei presents an 
edition of Simon da Borsano's treatise on the 
proper qualifications of masters and scholars. 
Its first words indicate that some university 
problems are perennial ones. "Quero . . . an 
mulier possit ad doctoratum pervenire. Solvo 
quod non. . . . Est ergo officium virile feminis 
non competens." 

A frequently recurring theme of the collec- 
tion is the persistence of medieval ideas and 
institutions into the early modern period. Don- 
ald Sutherland discusses the classical and medi- 
eval origins of Grotius's doctrine on rights ac- 
quired by conquest. Kimon Giocarinis explores 
the Augustinian and Thomistic sources of 
Suarez's teaching on the origin of lordship. 
Ralph Giesey carries the story of quod omnes 
tangit down to the sixteenth century, investi- 
gating the use of the phrase and its relation- 
ship to the parallel Roman law dictum, cuius 
interest, eius necessaria est auctoritas, in the 
writings of François Hotman. Francis Oakley 
continues his researches into the medieval ante- 
cedents of modern "political theology" with a 
paper on “The ‘Hidden’ and ‘Revealed’ Wills 
of James I.” Donald Queller edits an anony- 
mous sixteenth-century treatise on the office of 
ambassador that is "replete with earthy admo- 
nitions generaly based upon common sense 
and not found elsewhere." Karl Morrison pre- 
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sents a neglected letter by the Bolognese hu- 
manist Giovanni Ántonio Flaminio describing 
the coronation of Charles V at Aachen. Anc J. 
Russel Major discusses the assembly of 1375 
convoked at Paris by Henry III, describing it 
as "a direct descendant of a long line of medie- 
val assemblies that were summoned more to 
persuade towns and provincial estates to accept 
a tax than to give actual consent for a levy." 
There is one final way in which this collec- 
tion forms a particularly fitting tribute to the 
scholar it honors. The topics discussed range 
from pure political theory to straightforward 
institutional history. A few—very few—of the 
contributors express impatience with one feld 
or the other. But the overwhelming majority 
are concerned precisely with the interplay be- 
tween theory and fact. The study of ideas and 
the study of institutions are both rewarding ac- 
tivities. They tend to be pursued by scholars of 
differing intellectual temperaments. But it is 
essential, if constitutional history 3s not to be- 
come a sterile field of study, that they be seen 
always as complementary, not conflicting dis- 
ciplines. The whole corpus of Gaines Post's 
work exemplifies his understanding of this im- 
portant principle. 
BRIAN TIERNEY 
Cornell University 


J. P. TRABUT-CUSSAC. L'administration anglaise en 
Gascogne sous Henry III et Édouard I de 1254 
à 1307. (Mémoires et documents publiés pzr la 
Société de l'École des Chartes, 20.) Geneva Li- 
brairie Droz. 1972. Pp. xli, 445. 


This volume grew out of a thesis written at the 
École des Chartes in 1949. M. Trabut-Cussac 
later expanded his research during a stay in 
London as librarian at the French Institute of 
the United Kingdom. In 1959 he was asked to 
reorganize the library of the Casa Velázquez in 
Madrid and was able to equip himself wità an 
exceptional knowledge of Spanish sources. In 
1966 M. Trabut-Cussac was approaching the 
end of his long labors on the manuscript when 
he was savagely attacked in the garden of the 
Casa Velázquez. He died after thirtr-two 
months of agony. His posthumous volume is 
now published with a brief In Memoriam by 
Professor Perroy that indicates the incomplete 
nature of the monograph, despite its 445 pages, 
including 46 pages of appendixes. 
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There has wisely been no attempt in prepar- 
ing the work for publication to remedy its lack 
of balance or to supply the generalizations and 
final observations M. Trabut-Cussac would 
have made. Nevertheless the book is an out- 
standing contribution to the political as well as 
the administrative history of Gascony. It traces 
in immense detail the variety and fragmenta- 
tion of the area together with the conflicts en- 
gendered by local ambitions and fostered by 
the French rulers, who skillfully used their 
rights as defined by the treaties of Paris and 
Amiens. These are familiar topics. Not so fa- 
miliar is the story of administrative reorganiza- 
tion and the fostering of order and cohesion by 
Henry III and Edward I, two rulers whose 
work in Gascony has never received the recog- 
nition it deserves. For the former, M. Trabut- 
Cussac has an admiration not often found in 
English historians. For the latter he has the 
very highest praise. Edward began his experi- 
ences in Gascony at the early age of fifteen. He 
is described as striving to bring order into 
chaos with a dedication surprising in one of his 
age, ".. . refaisant fil à fil la toile brutalement 
déchirée par Simon de Montfort, surmontant 
avec un froid courage les moments les plus 
pénibles, réussissant enfin à ramener une paix 
définitive, à recréer une administration nor- 
male, à maintenir son activité malgré des 
difficultés pécuniaires sans cesse renaissantes.” 

Such judgments provide the keynote of M. 
Trabut-Cussac’s approach to his subject. He 
has penetrated deep beneath the surface to per- 
ceive the reason and skill that we might expect 
in a creative age as well as the violence and 
self-interest that are universal at all times and 
that circumstances greatly encouraged in the 
Gascony of the period. All M. Trabut-Cussac’s 
judgments are based on a complete familiarity 
with local conditions and on a wide array of 
English, Gascon, and Spanish sources, There is 
no bibliography, but there is copious reference 
both to unpublished records and to printed 
works, including the writings of English-speak- 
ing scholars like G. P. Cuttino and Pierre 
Chaplais. Added to this there is an excellent 
index. 

Thus, despite its inevitable limitations, the 
volume will be indispensable for all future re- 
search in this area. It has many points of re- 
semblance with that on the later period 
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(1399-1453) dy G. A. Vale. Together these two 
monographs may be said to constitute a land- 
mark in the history of administration and poli- 
tics in the Gascony o? the later Middle Ages. 
We may all be grateful for what M. Trabut- 
Cussac has given us, admiring his industry and 
scholarship, lamenting the loss to historical 
writing through his untimely death, and re- 
senting the senseless brutality perpetrated in 
the garden of the Casz Velazquez. 

B. WILKINSON 

University of Toronto 


MAURICE BERESFORD and JOHN G. HURST, editors. 
Deserted Medieval Villages: Studies. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press. 1972. Pp. xviii, 340. $23.95. 


This handsome volume may be welcomed as 
the first major publica-ion of the Deserted Me- 
dieval Village Research Group of which the 
two principal authors were founder members 
in 1952. The group has concerned itself with 
the identification and listing of deserted village 
sites in the British Isles and has taken a major 
part in the organizatioa of both rescue and re- 
search excavations on such sites. This book, 
which has been long in the press, takes account 
of the work done up tc 1968. Together its four 
parts covering England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland comprise a us2ful synthesis of results 
already achieved, supported by valuable gazet- 
teers and bibliographies. In a book that is so 
obviously original and important it is a. pity 
that the level of attainment in both editing 
and authorship is so uneven. 

The weightiest part of the argument, as is 
only to be expected, concerns the English sites, 
the discussion of which takes up rather more 
than two-thirds of the book. This first part 
opens with a rambling and tendentious ac- 
count, the work of Prcfessor Beresford, of the 
state of play in the current historical debate on 
the reasons for the desertions and their timing. 
Professor Beresford maxes the most of his op- 
portunity to come to grips with the critics of 
his The Lost Villages o; England (1954), yet he 
does so in such an alluzive and anecdotal style 
as to forfeit the sympathy of his academic 
reader. When Professo- Beresford, in a later 
passage, speaks without references of “Fin- 
bergian continuity à la Withington," there is 
nothing unusual in his manner. But how, one 
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wonders, would he himself react fo such mirth- 
less jargon were he to discover it in somebody 
else? 

Very much more interest attaches to the re- 
marks of his coeditor, Mr. Hurst, who has 
many original things to say. Nobody, it is cer- 
tain, knows the archeology of the English de- 
serted village better than Mr. Hurst. He has in- 
itiated and visited repeatedly most of the 
major excavations on deserted village sites con- 
ducted over the last two decades, and during 
the same period has himself directed the im- 
portant campaign of excavations, still continu- 
ing at Wharram Percy, Yorkshire. Very 
properly he is at pains to emphasize to fellow 
archeologists the desirability of open-area exca- 
vation on such sites, but he has important 
things to say also to the historian, whether it 
be on the subject of improving building stand- 
ards or on those continual changes, which have 
taken us all by surprise, in the alignment of 
peasant houses and even in the plan of the vil. 
lage itself. Wisely he stresses the unexploited 
potential of such sites for population studies, 
saying something, too, of the value of closely 
dated animal bone assemblages in the study of 
village ecology throughout the period he treats. 
Mr. Hurst does not write as a historian, and 
sometimes, as in his discussion of the use of 
hand querns and the manorial mill, a faulty 
sense of period threatens to lead him badly as- 
tray. But Professor Beresford surely does his 
colleague an injustice when he comes near to 
describing his work as “a disarray of meagre 
skirmishes in a campaign where the enemy has 
yet to be properly engaged." Mr. Hurst, at 
least, has got from his material as much as it 
can reasonably be expected to yield. 

The same could scarcely be said for the 
much slighter contributions of Messrs. Fair- 
hurst and Dunbar on Scotland, of Dr. Bulter 
on Wales, and of Dr. Glasscock on Ireland. 
None have tbought it necessary to supply a 
map of the regions they discuss and each 
makes the same point that the deserted village 
on the English pattern is not truly characteris- 
tic of his area, which is close to a confession 
that the chapter need not have been written at 
all. Indeed it is precisely in this implied impre- 
cision of direction and design that the princi- 
pal weakness of the volume seems to lie. In 
part a manifesto, in part a bulletin of work in 
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progress, this book only occasionally ascends to 
a discussion of its announced theme. But what, 
after all, is that theme, when none of the three 
words of the title can be said accurately to de- 
scribe it? Professor Beresford, it is obvious, is 
the only author primarily interested in deser- 
tion; none of the contributors confine their re- 
marks to the medieval period; and no one, out- 
side England, can find himself a village. 

COLIN PLATT 

University of Southampton 


w. O. AULT. Open-Field Farming in Medieval 
England: A Study of Village By-Laws. (His 
torical Problems: Studies and Documents, 16.) 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1972. Pp. 183. 


$9.50. 


Professor Ault published in the Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society (n.s. 55 
[1965]: 1-102) a paper on "Open-field husban- 
dry and the village community: a stucy of 
agrarian by-laws in medieval England." In this 
he printed over two hundred examples of local 
rules for the ordering of village agriculture that 
were culled from the court rolls of some forty 
manors and ranged in date from 1270 to 1608; 
they were preceded by an analysis of the con- 
tents of these bylaws and of their implications 
for the development of the village community 
in late medieval England. The present book is 
in effect a new edition of that paper. Some 
changes have been made. The Latin bylaws are 
now given in translation and those from 1546 
have been replaced by translations of eleven 
specimen court rolls dating from 1283 to 1879. 
The introduction has been abridged ard re- 
arranged and a little extra material incorpo- 
rated; among this is a particularly interesting 
account of Kingsthorp (Northamptonshire) and 
its curiously well recorded communal organiza- 
tion (pp. 72-75). But the gist of Prcfessor 
Ault's work is unchanged. Among much else of 
importance it includes evidence for joint plow- 
ing among peasants, a demonstration that the 
customs of the manor concerned free tenants as 
well as villeins, and an account of the emer- 
gence of the parish church as the administrative 
center of the village community. 

Unfortunately nothing has been done to cor- 
rect the many minor errors that so badly 
marred the paper of 1965. Many references are 
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incorrect (for example, British Museum Add. 
MS. 40010 appears as Add. Ch. 40010 on page 
41 and as Add. Ch. 60010 on page 59, while 
there is much confusion between local record 
societies and record offices as on page 54). 
Some place names are wrongly identified, a 
particularly serious fault where so much may 
hinge on geography; thus Whitchurch (War- 
wickshire) is placed in Hampshire on page 24, 
Malden (Surrey) in Essex on page 34. The 
translations are occasionally faulty (for exam- 
ple, "of the granaries" for a form of grangi- 
arum in number 4, "sheep" for agnellas in 
number 56), and as the accuracy of the extracts 
published in 1965 is not always beyond ques- 
tion, the texts as we now have them may de- 
part considerably from the meaning of the 
original documents. The book, like others in 
the series, is meant to show students the rela- 
tionship between original documents and 
scholarly monozraph. They will learn much of 
the general outline of agrarian and communal 
organization in late medieval England. But 
they will learn much less of the care and accu- 
racy that should be fundamental to all histori- 
cal research. 

P. D. A. HARVEY 

University of Southampton 


C. R. CHENEY. Notaries Public in England in 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 
205, 6 plates. $17.00. 


In this volume Mr. Cheney provides a compre- 
hensive survey of the development, duties, and 
influence of the office of notary public in thir- 
teenth- and fourteenth-century England with 
some compariscn between it and the office on 
the Continent. He stresses the fact that the no- 
tary public was a public person performing 
some public functions in the field of private 
law on authority given him by the pope or the 
emperor. English common law did not recog- 
nize the notary public as it required a sealed 
document; the Church, on the other hand, in 
part because of the difficulty of authenticating 
a seal unless it was known, preferred a nota- 
rized one. The crown did employ notaries pub- 
lic, particularly in chancery, probably because 
most chancellors were churchmen, some of 
whom were themselves notaries. Notaries hold- 
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ing office under the crown augmented their sti- 
pends by functioning privately. 

Notaries public first appeared in England in - 
connection with Church business in the middle 
of the thirteenth century when foreign influ- 
ence was strong. Mr. Cheney has identified the 
first Englishmen to serve in this capacity and 
has shown how the use of such officials grad- 
ually expanded. In 1279 Archbishop Peckham 
received papal faculty to appoint three notaries 
public, who became members of his permanent 
staff. Other prelates followed his example until 
in the fourteenth century an English bishop 
usually employed at least one notary public 
who was compensated with a benefice, if in or- 
ders, or with a salary, if not. 

Candidates for the position, whether seeking 
appointiment directly from the pope or from a 
bishop with a papal faculty to appoint, under- 
went an examination about which little is 
known. In addition to scribal competence and 
good character, a notary public was expected to 
have some legal knowledge, which he could ob- 
tain at a university or by apprenticeship in an 
episcopal chancery. 

Mr. Cheney discusses in detail the diplo- 
matic of notarial documents with attention to 
the influence of Italian models on English 
practices, The methods of dating used in Eng- 
lish and Italian documents can cause confusion 
if scholars are unaware of the differences. Dip- 
lomatic and other matters are illustrated with 
sample forms of notarial instruments; there are 
facsimiles showing the styles and practices of 
better-known English notaries public. Mr. Che- 
ney suggests that during the fourteenth century 
clerks trained as notaries public may have had 
considerable influence on legal terminology 
and on the style of legal documents of both 
Church and state and that private mercantile 
transactions may have been similarly influ- 
enced. Included in this book is a bibliography 
of printed books and articles. 

ELISABETH G. KIMBALL 
Princeton, New Jersey 


JOHN HATCHER. Rural Economy and Society in 
the Duchy of Cornwall, 1300-1500. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. xiv, 322. 
$16.00. 


Late medieval Cornwall has attracted little re- 
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search interest save for its mining, Dr. Hatcher 
has now made ingenious use of leasehold infor- 
mation in the accounts of seventeen duchy 
manors to shift interest to the effects of mining, 
and of other Cornish industry, on the local de- 
mand for land. By the 1330s it was duchy pol- 
icy to put the majority of tenants on competi- 
tive rents at rates that were renegotiable every 
seven years. Since all of the land not reserved 
for deer parks was for rent, the accounts offer 
an unusually systematic record of fluctations in 
demand. On a number of the manors there was 
clearly a strong relationship between their rev- 
enues from land and the local output of tin. 
Here Hatcher is on firm ground, for he has 
been able to fill gaps and correct errors in pre- 
viously printed figures of Cornish tin produc- 
tion. The other industries that he believes 
created a strong demand for foodstuffs were 
clothmaking and the processing of fish. For these 
there are no firm statistics. However, it is rea- 
sonable enough to assume that along with the 
victualing of ships, and the revival of mining 
across the Devon border in the later fifteenth 
century, they go far to explain the phenome- 
non of high and rising rental revenue on the 
more fertile manors of the southeast, after Cor- 
nish mining slumped in the late 14205. 

The book, which is a doctoral dissertation, 
deploys its quantifiable evidence in well-de- 
signed form, and has spirit. But it wavers oddly 
between assuming a one-to-one correlation be- 
tween population and land values and erecting 
simplistic use of this assumption, without re- 
gard to changes in land use, into a straw man 
for attack. The brief preplague tin rush ob- 
viously helped to raise some Cornish land val- 
ues through demand both for housing and for 
the farm plots that gave miners, and all rural 
craftspeople, more security. Still, the growing 
rationalization of administrative policies would 
appear to have been the main factor in raising 
rental revenues on these manors through the 
early fourteenth century. Again, there is too lit- 
tle comparison with other parts of England. 
Neither the quick filling-up of tenancies of the 
better land after the first plague nor the specu- 
lative long-term leasing by men with incomes 
from administrative service and trade in the 
late fifteenth century were peculiar to Corn- 
wall. In sum, Hatcher has added southeast 
Cornwall to the pockets of life in the generally 
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feeble economy of the two middle quarters of 
the fifteenth century and has made a welcome 
move toward studying medieval agriculture not 
in isolation but in its relation with other occu- 
pations. 
SYLVIA L. THRUPP 
University of Michigan 


V. J. SCATTERGOOD. Politics and Poetry in the 
Fifteenth Century, 1399-1485. (Blandford His- 
tory Series: History and Literature.) New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1971. Pp. 415. Cloth $12.75, 
paper $5.00. 


The considerable corpus of political verse that 
still survives from the fifteenth century proba- 
bly represents only a fragment of that crigi- 
nally written. Much of it was ephemeral in 
interest, circulated orally and was never com- 
mitted to paper. Yet by the later part of the 
century possibly as much as forty per cent of the 
population could read and the increasing prop- 
aganda influence of the written word had be- 
come obvious even before the introduction of 
printing—so much so that a proclamation was 
issued to forbid the posting of bills for men to 
read on church doors and other public places. 
Prominent people commissioned such verses, 
and writers who attacked the government were, 
from time to time, executed for their unwel- 
come efforts. 

Dr. Scattergood has written the most compre- 
hensive book so far to appear on this impor- 
tant subject—with chapters illustrating nation- 
alism and foreign affairs, domestic politics, the 
Church, anticlericalism and Lollardy, the social 
structure and social attitudes. All kinds of his- 
torians will find something to interest them in 
this volume and will neglect its numerous quo- 
tations from the sources at their peril. 

Nevertheless the book has a number cf sad 
defects. There is about it a certain slackness of 
thought and vagueness of definition. In his 
long chapter on nationalism Dr, Scattergood 
never defines the term precisely enough. I see 
very little of its positive modern meaning in 
the numerous extracts he quotes. In the main 
they illustrate little more than a distaste, at 
times hatred, for things foreign; surely mere 
xenophobia rather than nationalism, as this 


. word is generally understood. 
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The main defect of the book, however, is un- 
equal erudition. Dr. Scattergood's knowledge 
of fifteenth-century English history is notably 
inferior to his learning in its verse. A glance at 
the bibliography confirms this impression, 
showing an absence of such names as C. A. J. 
Armstrong, J. M. W. Bean, F. R. H. Du- 
Boulay, A. R. Bridbury, R. Virgoe, and B. P. 
Wolffe whose works, over the last fifteen years, 
have done so much to extend our knowledge of 
the politics, government, and economic life of 
the period. Likewise absent are the fundamen- 
tal works of M. Bowker and P. Heath on the 
clergy and W. H. Dunham, Jr. and G. L. 
Holmes on the aristocracy and bastard feudal- 
ism. Consequently the political commentary 
in which the poems are set is often both old- 
fashioned and jejune, and many comments on 
social and religious matters strike a somewhat 
out-of-date air: defects the more to be deplored 
as this book wiil certainly be widely used. 

J. R. LANDER 
University of Western Ontario 


EDWARD GRANT, edited with an introduction, 
English translation, and commentary by. Nicole 
Oresme and the Kinematics of Circular Motion: 
Tractatus de commensurabilitate vel incommen- 
surabilitate motuum celi. (The University of 
Wisconsin Publications in Medieval Science.) 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1971. 
Pp. xx, 415. $20.00. 


Of the late medieval scholastics whose treatises 
and commentaries have survived for us, few 
have been as original and provocative in their 
treatment of physical and mathematical prob- 
lems as the French schoolman Nicole Oresme, 
who died as bishop of Lisieux in 1382. We are 
thus fortunate to have another edition of a 
work by this interesting medieval thinker pre- 
sented with text, introduction, commentary, 
critical apparatus, as well as readable English 
translation, to add to the three Oresme trea- 
tises previously published by the University of 
Wisconsin Press in their Publications in Medie- 
val Science series. 

'This very fine edition of Oresme's De 
commensurabilitate vel incommensurabilitate 
motuum celi is particularly valuable in that, 
among his fellow scholastics, Oresme appears 
to have been unique in his penchant for kine- 
matic problems, whether applied to the celes- 
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tial realm ar not, that appear throughout 
many of his treatises as illustrations of a partic- 
ular argument. This predilection is most explic- 
itly revealed in his two treatises, the Ad pauca 
respecientes, also edited by Professor Grant to- 
gether with Oresme's De proportionibus pro- 
portionum in the Publications in Medieval Sci- 
ence series, and the present work. 

The De commensurabilitate, written before 
1977, the date when Oresme completed his 
French commentary on Aristotle’s De caelo 
and his Le Livre du ciel et du monde, a work 
in which the De commensurabilitate is cited by 
name, is divided into three sections. The first 
two contain a number of propositions concern- 
ing the motion of celestial bodies or mobiles, 
first, on the assumption that their speeds are 
commensurable and that, for example, it 
would be possible to determine the conjunc- 
tions of such bodies; and second, on the oppo- 
site assumption that such motions are not 
commensurable and thus that astronomical con- 
figurations are not repetitive. The final part of 
the treatise drops the mathematical format of 
the prior sections and presents an argument on 
the merits of both points of view between per- 
sonifications of arithmetic (commensurability) 
and geometry (incommensurability) before 
Apollo, as dreamed by Oresme. 

Motivated by his confirmed objections to as- 
trology, especially the court astrologers sur- 
rounding the French king Charles V, Oresme 
did not himself believe that celestial motions 
were commensurable. In Nicole Oresme and 
the Astrologers; 4 Study of His "Le Livre de 
Divinacions" (1952), edited and translated by 
G. W. Coopland, Oresme is aligned with a 
Christian tradition that found odious the an- 
cient notion of such cyclical concepts as the 
Great Year, a period of time of thirty-six thou- 
sand years after which all celestial bodies 
would return to the same position. The Chris- 
tian abhorrence of this cyclical notion reached 
its climax with the inclusion of a statement on 
the Great Year among the theses condemned in 
1377 by the bishop of Paris. 

But in his mathematical approach to celes- 
tial commensurability or the lack of it, as Pro- 
fessor Grant points out, Oresme had virtually 
no predecessors apart from the second-century 
author Theodosius of Bithynia (or Theodosius 
of Tripoli), whose De diebus et noctibus treats 
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this theme, as does a section of t&e Quadripar- 
titum of Oresme's older contemporary, Johan- 
nes de Muris, although in the case of de Muris, 
exact priority cannot be established. Thus Or- 
esme's own claim to originality for his treat- 
ment of celestial kinematics seems justified. 

Nor had Oresme any subsequent imitators in 
this area; although several scholastics obviously 
were influenced by his work, such as Henry of 
Hesse who quotes Oresme by name, or Pierre 
d’Ailly who plagarized Oresme's treatise, or 
John de Fundis who wrote an attack on the De 
pauca respecienies, no one apparently com- 
posed a work on the same topic. Thus, on the 
evidence available, Oresme's treatises on the 
commensurability or incommensurability of ce- 
lestial motion represent the sole significant con- 
tribution on this theme during the medieval 
period. In view of this, the publication of Pro- 
fessor Grant's excellent edition, which makes 
this treatise by Oresme available to a wide au- 
dience of scholars, is especially welcome. 

CLAUDIA KREN 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


KLAUS ARNOLD. Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516). 
(Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte des 
Bistums und Hochstifts Würzburg, Number 23.) 
Würzburg: Kommissionsverlag Ferdinand Schó- 
ningh. 1971. Pp. xi, 319. DM 35. 


For centuries Johannes Tritheim, 1462-1516, 
has had an ambivalent reputation as monastic 
administrator, tireless writer on religious and 
historical subjects, and as a fabricator of spu- 
rious medieval sources and dabbler in magic. 
Contradictory testimony of contemporaries and 
scattered documents made it difficult to see the 
whole man. In the present book, originally a 
Würzburg dissertation, the pieces of a life are 
brought together for the first time. À preco- 
cious youngster but too impatient to stick to a 
formal academic career, Tritheim entered the 
Benedictine monastery of Sponheim in 1482. 
Within a year he was its abbot. He revealed 
himself as a rigorous reformer not only of 
monastic discipline but also of the monastery's 
declining economic position. He built a splen- 
did library and wrote numerous books of in- 
struction for his monks. His order raised him 
to eminence; he regularly acted as chapter ora- 
tor, definitor, and visitor. 
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After a quarter century at Sponheim he 
moved to St. James in Würzburg where he re- 
peated many of his earlier accomplishments 
and continued his copious writing, mostly of 
anthologies such as his catalog of ecclesiastical 
writers (de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis), his catal- 
ogus illustrium. virorum Germaniae produced 
at the instigation of Wimpheling, and, his 
bestremembered works, chronicles of the mon- 
asteries of Sponheim and Hirsau and a com- 
pendium of Frankish history. As historian 
Tritheim was not only uncritical but also 
ready to invent sources where his claims could 
not otherwise be substantiated. His bogus 
chronicle of ‘“Hunibald” let him prove tha: the 
Merovingian kings stemmed from Hector of 
Troy and that the Franks had entered Europe 
in the fifth century &.c, while his fictitious 
"Meginfrid of Fulda" furnished data on the 
earliest history of Hirsau. The latter forgery 
was not exposed until the nineteenth century; 
"Hunibald," however, did not fool the more 
acute scholars of his own time. Tritheim’s 
objective as chronicler was to show how early 
monasticism had created not only a high liter- 
ary culture but also pure religiosity. "Megin- 
frid” provided a paradigm of monastic life, 
"Hunibald" of distinguished antiquity. Both 
were frauds but, in a way, honorable frauds. 
They did not cost him his many learned 
friends, nor his reputation as a polymath. 

Arnold's bio-bibliographical monograph with 
its excellent apparatus seeks only to estab- 
lish the facts. But a kind of portrait emerges of 
an able ecclesiastical functionary who, though 
not especially gifted in intellectual matters, 
was moved by position and disposition to write 
busily on nearly all the subjects favored in late 
medieval thought and who through these writ- 
ings came to play a modest role in forming the 
literary culture of his time. Arnold is surely 
right in avoiding speculation. No search for 
motives could reveal more about the spurious 
Hunibald than we know. Arnold registers sur- 
prise and some dismay at Tritheim's interest in 
the occult, but as a result of recent scholarship 
on magic we are in a much better position to 
see its place in the world view and life work of 
a man like Tritheim whose works on cryptogra- 
phy (which, largely misunderstood, were held 
to be conjuring books) and on demons and 
witches are perfectly compatible with his schol- 
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arly bent and religious inclination. A dedi- 
cated, industrious man, simple despite his 
learning, eternally curious, and possessing no 
trace of skepticism, Tritheim was very much a 
child of his time, one of the many minor fig- 
ures whose ways allow us to grasp the character 
of their era. 

GERALD STRAUSS 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington 
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HENRY RAYNOR. À Social History of Music: From 
the Middle Ages to Beethoven. New York: 
Schocken Books. 1972. Pp. viii, 373. $12.00. 


Raynor attempts “to fill some part of the gap 
between the normal and necessary history of 
music which deals with the development of 
musical styles and the general history of the 
world in which composers carried out their 
function.” The project is important, the result 
disappointing. 

The materials dealt with—such as the ori- 
gins of musical forms, the development of mus- 
ical institutions in the Church, towns, and 
courts, the lives of leading composers (Bach, 
Handel)—are fascinating, of course, but too 
much is given undigested and without indica- 
tion of relevance to the main theme. The gen- 
eral history presented, as well as the attempts to 
connect it with musical developments, will 
make historians uneasy. For example: “The 
medieval city... was a place in which a collec- 
tion of more or less equal and equally responsi- 
ble merchants and tradesmen lived for their 
convenience. It was not a place rising from the 
need of employers to create housing for the 
mass of poorer people who did the less-skilled 
work which they had to offer. The result was a 
beauty which eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury cities failed to recapture. The centers of 
the wool trade in England can stand as exam- 
ples—Cotswold towns like Chipping Camden 
. . . Lavenham—to show the sense of style and 
dignity which went into the creation of cities, 
in which all the amenities were to be shared by 
more or less equal and equally wealthy citi- 
zens." And this explanation of the rise of new 
styles about 1600: “The decisive factor in the 
victory of the Baroque was its consonance with 
the outlook of the age." 
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Made uneagy by passages such as these and 
accounts of the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church and the Great Western Schism, for ex- 
ample, historians will vonder about the relia- 
bility of the musical materials. They will ob- 
serve that footnotes are sparse and fail to give 
volume and page number; they may not realize 
that the bibliography (list of books and an arti- 
cle) omits many books bearing vitally on the 
subject, such as Dean on Handel, Kerman on 
the Elizabethan madrigal, Einstein on the Ital- 
ian madrigal, and Heartz on Pierre Attaing- 
nant, as well as standa-d European encyclope. 
dias such as Die Musik in Geschichte und Ge- 
genwart. They may note that almost none of 
the recent musicological contributions pub- 
lished in scholarly jourmals such as the Journal 
of the American Mu:icological Society and 
Music and Letters are Listed or cited. In short, 
they cannot assume that this book takes into 
account a major part of the meticulous musicol- 
ogical scholarship of the last quarter century. 

An uncritical general reader could get much 
pleasure from it. A hstorian or musicologist 
could not recommend it. 


WALTER L, WOODFILL 
University of California, 
Davis 


MICHALINA VAUGHAN and MARGARET SCOTFORD 
ARCHER. Social Conflict cnd Educational-Change 
in England and France, 1789-1848. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1971. Pp. 261. 
$11.50. 


This book is relevant, as it is meant to be, to 
the worldwide concern over the relation of ed- 
ucational policy to social conflict and change. 
The two English socio ogists (at the London 
School of Economics znd the University of 
Reading) disavow any intent of writing history 
or even historical sociology. They do, however, 
find the present thrust cf the "sociology of edu- 
cation" too restricted to contemporary complex 
economies, believing that "such limitations in 
the historical perspective of studies preclude 
the development of a theory of institutional 
change." Though building on Max Weber's 
theoretical and historical studies of social con- 
flict, they wish to prog-ess beyond the recon- 
struction of the past to the construction of a 
"theory of change" tha: will have "predictive 
power.” With this ultinate aim they make a 
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rigorous comparative analysis ef educational 
change in England and France in the matrix 
of the institutional changes of the Industrial 
and French Revolutions. They do recognize 
the need for many more case studies and are 
planning to continue this study down to the 
present. Contrary to the Marxist and "struc- 
tural functionalist" theories they conclude 
that by the mid-nineteenth century Britain's 
greater industrialization did not lead to the 
degree of secularization and state control 
achieved in a less industrialized France and 
that religious or political ideologies and inter- 
ests could outweigh economic factors in educa- 
tional change. 

Intellectual historians will probably rejoice 
in the large proportion of space devoted to the 
analysis of the effective power of educational 
ideas as interrelated with economic and reli- 
gious ideas, groups, and movements. They may 
be startled to find Rousseau practically ignored 
as an educational theorist while his contempo- 
rary La Chalotais is treated as a giant. 

Historians, however, will be likely to quarrel 
with the authors as they have with Weber, 
over their use of "ideal types"—or perhaps 
more—since the disciples prove to be more 
dogmatic and rigid than Weber in their use of 
"class" and otber "ideal types" of conflicting 
social groups or ideologies, indeed, far more 
simplistic than their first two chapters would 
lead one to expect. Their analysis of the “bour- 
geois" collective mentality in France commin- 
gles "Parliamentarians" (nobility of the robe), 
philosophes, Gallicans, Jansenists, the Abbé 
Siéyès portrayed as a defender of the "People," 
the aristocratic Talleyrand, the undefined "rev- 
olutionary bourgeoisie," the imperial bureauc- 
racy, and the July Monarchy. In England the 
"middle class," despite the authors' disclaimer 
in theory of the identity of religion and class, is 
in practice equated with Nonconformists and 
Utilitarians. "Ideal types" may be defended as 
a heuristic device, but not as substitutes for 
empirical knowledge nor rigid categories for 
empirical data. Yet historians may find here 
challenging hypotheses to apply to their own 
craft. 

EVALYN A. CLARK 
Vassar College 


GUILLAUME DE BERTIER DE SAUVIGNY. Metternich 
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et la France après le Congrès de Vienne. Vol 
ume 3, du temps de Charles X—1824/1830. 
Paris: Presses Continentales. 1971. Pp. 920-1426. 


With this volume Professor Bertier completes 
what is clearly a definitive study of Franco- 
Austrian relations during the Restoration. 
Once again he displays a sovereign mastery of 
the sources, especially archival ones, and a 
pleasing objectivity and good humor. The is- 
sues over which France and Austria were at 
odds are depicted clearly and fairly; the por- 
trait of Metternich is penetrating and deftly 
ironic. All students of diplomatic history will 
welcome this study and use it with profit. 

There are, however, certain reservations. 
Along with providing fresh, helpful informa- 
tion, Bertier discusses in detail issues he him- 
self regards as insignificant, and he studs the 
book with long extracts of unpublished dis- 
patches. This is by design; where he wishes to, 
Bertier writes with admirable compression. His 
aim is to enable the reader to understand the 
mental world of the historical actors through 
their own words, discussing everything, how- 
ever trivial, that they took seriously. The trou- 
ble is that the actors themselves often knew 
that they were dueling for show, over meaning- 
less issues. Even an urbane guide like Bertier 
cannot entirely relieve the tedium of so thor- 
ough a tour through this museum. 

I also disagree somewhat with Bertier's inter- 
pretation on the most important issue in the 
book, the Eastern question. Pertier primarily 
blames Metternich for the failure to achieve 
Austro-French cooperation, arguing that 
Austria and France together could easily have 
restrained Russia while settling the Greek 
issue, thereby avoiding all the complications 
and dangers of isolated Russian action in 1827- 
29. The scenario appears to me implausible. 
Of course Metternich's policy was passive and 
negative; some of his predictions (often made 
for tactical reasons) proved incorrect. But the 
main point proved by 1825-29 is Metternich's 
prescience and the reckless folly of the West. 
His fundamental argument—that any Euro- 
pean partnership with Russia to coerce Turkey 
in behalf of the Greeks, far from restraining 
Russia, would only promote war and, conse- 
quently, bring certain Russian victory and as- 
cendancy over Turkey and the possible disinte- 
gration of Turkey—was fully vindicated by 
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events, So was his insistence that such a course 
would promote revolution and nationalism in 
Europe and endanger the thrones of France 
and Russia. Bertier himself provides much evi- 
dence of Austria's foresight and the West's 
levity—the fact that Britain and France were 
shocked at the Peace of Adrianople, while Met- 
ternich had expected much worse; the way in 
which French statesmen first contemplated 
with distaste, and then embraced, a partition 
of the Ottoman Empire by 1829; the hand- 
wringing dismay with which Frenchmen recog- 
nized that their policy had served to deliver 
the fate of the Ottoman Empire into the hands 
of Russia alone. 

'This suggests one more comment. Bertier 
rightly concludes that Franco-Austrian rivalry 
derived fundamentally from ideological incom- 
patibility. He also sees correctly that Metter- 
nich, for all his skill and realism, was mired in 
the hopelessly anachronistic conservatism of 
Francis I. But he regards the efforts of French- 
men like Richelieu and La Ferronnays to give 
France an independent, generous, and glorious 
policy as not merely normal but legitimate and 
praiseworthy. He does not seem to have seri- 
ously considered the dangerous and anachron- 
istic aspects of this endeavor. Still, these are 
minor criticisms of a very impressive accom- 
plishment. 

PAUL W. SCHROEDER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


RAYMOND J. SONTAG. A Broken World, 1919- 
1939. (The Rise of Modern Europe: A Survey 
of European History in Its Political, Economic, 
and Cultural Aspects from the End of the Mid- 
dle Ages to the Present.) New York: Harper 
and Row. 1973. Pp. xviii, 415. $8.95. 


The title of this latest addition to the venera- 
ble, and now almost complete, Langer series is 
taken from Gabriel Marcel’s play of 1933, Le 
monde cassé. It conveys the feeling, widespread 
in the interwar period, that “the world of Eu- 
ropean thought, feeling, and action was bro- 
ken, but not broken beyond repair.” Despite 
the melancholy theme, the narrative is crisp, the 
style elegant; humor is not lacking, nor is hope. 

The author, unfortunately now dead, was a 
well-known diplomatic historian, and, accord- 
ingly, international affairs occupy a large place 
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in his pages. Diplomatic history, moreover, of- 
fers an obvious means cf drawing together the 
multifarious currents ef events in a study 
which, by the very premise of the series, deals 
with a supranational subject. No one can deny 
that the search for peace, stability, and “nor- 
malcy” was a salient feature of the interwar 
years, and Professor Sontag makes his way 
through the labyrinth taat led from the Peace 
of Paris to the Nazi-Soviet Pact. A bit too 
much space, perhaps—one-third of the con- 
tents—is devoted to international relations, 
and many additional sections are given over to 
the domestic repercussicns of international af- 
fairs. As a result domes ic political events and 
social and economic developments suffer inevita- 
bly. Nontotalitarian political parties are not 
analyzed at sufficent lenzth, nor are they com- 
pared crossnationally. International finance 
and trade, the problems. of production and in- 
dustry, social policy and welfare legislation, the 
Great Depression itself, ind a congested home 
in the chapter “Science and Technology.” 
Women’s invasion of he labor market, no 
mean achievement of World War I and the in- 
terwar years, is not mentioned. On the other 
hand, the sections on intellectual and artistic 
life are detailed and compelling. Here and else- 
where, the author allow: representative figures 
of the age to speak at -ome length for them- 
selves; Keynes, Freud, Linstein, Yeats, Speng- 
ler, Hemingway, and members of the Bauhaus 
school define the dilemma of their generation 
with very good effect. 

The author's basic outlook in this book is 
one that has been common in the quarter-cen- 
tury just past. Briefly, this view holds that 
World War I unleashed an era of violence and 
upheaval. Out of this chaos emerged totalitar- 
jan states; eventually the democracies had to 
come to grips with fasciem. (Later, they would 
be confronted with another totalitarian threat 
in Soviet Russia but this, of course, is outside 
the scope of Sontag's work.) 

The many recent revisionist writings not- 
withstanding, this reader finds no quarrel with 
Professor Sontag's basic 2remise. Still, the “to- 
talitarian-democratic" d chotomy involves a 
heavy positive moral valaation that leaves the 
"totalitarian" end of the scale empty. Such a 
Manichean vision of histery does not accommo- 
date a whole range of d:chotomies that would 
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more closely reflect the tremendous upheavals 
of the twentieth century. 

Starting with an excellent description of the 
Peace of Paris, the author proceeds to a sub- 
stantial and convincing analysis of the Russian 
and German revolutions. Since he dislikes fa- 
natics he tends to see the German revolution 
"from inside," and he tends to see it sympa- 
thetically; he sees the Russian "from outside" 
and rather unsympathetically. Here as well as 
later (see his discussion of Stanley Baldwin and 
Léon Blum) he favors moderates No doubt 
this is a useful antidote to the views of many 
people that the whole "pause between wars" 
was a monumental swindle, and moderate poli- 
ticians were at best bunglers. Yet one must 
note with certain uneasiness that, because of 
the devil in others, Stanley Baldwin surfaces as 
one of the pale heroes of the book. 

Some sections on political history are excel- 
lent. 'The account of the Spanish Civil War is a 
model of sanity and balance in the small space 
it occupies; the pages on Neville Chamberlain 
are really fine—one of the rare accounts I have 
seen that makes Chamberlain's policy intelligi- 
ble and rescues him from the stock role of Eng- 
land's evil spirit; the section "Some Moot 
Questions on Europe in 1938-1939” (ch. 12, pt. 
2) is a first-class discussion of Hitler’s objec- 
tives, the nature of Soviet foreign policy, and 
why it all needed to end in a second great war. 
The treatment of the Czechoslovak crisis is 
magnificent. The close of the book, on negotia- 
tions leading to the Nazi-Soviet Pact, is again 
one with which I agree in my heart, but again 
where I would have welcomed some new evi- 
dence, or a fresh approach, in order to dispel 
my own lingering doubts. Was the USSR truly 
determined upon a German alliance beginning 
in March 1939? Were the Western Powers not 
overly dilatory in their dealings with the Sovi- 
ets from March to August 1939? Might Stalin 
not have wished to buy time (and space), just 
as the British had done at Munich? Did Soviet 
Russia not have a plausible claim to lands in- 
habited by Russians and other East Slavs 
and/or historically part of Russian polity? Was 
the Soviet desire to secure a belt of client states 
on the side facing Europe so much more hei- 
nous a motive than Britain’s historic wish to see 
a friendly Holland and Belgium? Well, the 
blame must still be thrown to the Soviets, if for 
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no other reason than their refusal to provide 
evidence from their own archives. 

If the treatment of great-power policy is gen- 
erally exhaustive and excellent, the small coun- 
triés draw less space than would perhaps be 
their due. And there are mistakes here. No, the 
Allies did not decide early in 1919 that “the 
whole Transylvanian plain was to go to Ru- 
mania” (p. 61). They decided ta give the Ro- 
manians far more than just Transylvania, with 
its towering peaks, deep valleys, gentle hills, 
and its “plain.” The resignation on March 21, 
1919, of Hungary’s democratic government did 
not leave “an unstable coalition of socialists 
and communists in control,” within which the 
socialists were soon to be pushed aside by Béla 
Kun who “set up a Communist dictatorship.” 
The coalition of socialists and communists— 
with the socialists in an increasingly strong po- 
sition—lasted as long as the Republic of Coun- 
cils. The war of the Hungarian Soviets went on 
for quite a while, and it consisted of more than 
just the Romanians advancing “with little dif- 
ficulty.” Oh, well. 

The book is furnished with fifty-five black- 
and-white illustrations; the selection of plates 
of interwar posters, paintings, sculpture, and 
architecture and design is especially fortunate 
and reinforces the impression that the talents 
of this diplomatic historian also extend to in- 
tellectual and art history. The bibliography is 
excellent and up-to-date. Here, paradoxically, 
the only omissions seem to be in the area of in- 
ternational affairs. Such works as E. H. Carr's 
book on interwar international relations and 
Louis Fischer's on Soviet foreign policy are ab- 
sent; both are perhaps a trifle dated and defi- 
cient in scholarly apparatus, but they are still 
useful and readable works for the student and 
general reader, for whom the Langer series and 
this fine study are primarily designed. 

ISTVAN DEAK 
Columbia University 


ALLEN F. CHEW. The White Death: The Epic of 
the Soviet-Finnish Winter War. [East Lansing:] 
Michigan State University Press. 1971. Pp. x, 


$13. $12.50. 


THEDE PALM. The Finnish-Soviet Armistice Ne- 
gotiations of 1944. (Acta Academiæ Regiz 
Scientiarum Upsaliensis, Number 14.) Stock- 
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holm: Almqvist & Wicksell. 1971. Pp. 160. 40 
Sw. kr. 


These two books deal with Finnish-Soviet rela- 
tions during the war years, although the focus 
of one is on the Winter War of 1939-40, the 
other on the Continuation War of 1941-44. 
The Chew volume will appeal primarily to 
military historians who are not daunted by the 
details of battle, and the Palm volume will in- 
terest diplomatic historians who are willing to 
overlook a poor English translation of materi- 
als written in Swedish and Finnish. 

The title of Chew's book is happily mislead- 
ing. The reader will find a well-researched ac- 
count of the campaigns of the Winter War, not 
a journalistic and sensational tribute to the 
prowess of Finnish soldiers. The author recap- 
tures some of the spirit of 1939-40 and ably 
presents a factual description of the most sig- 
nificant military events of the war. The hero of 
this account is Colonel Alpo K. Marttinen, 
U.S. Army (Ret), "the daringly aggressive chief 
of staff of the gth Division" who played a 
major role in the Finnish victory over the 
163rd and 44th divisions. The inevitable Soviet 
tanks had failed at Suomussalmi. 

Chew is much weaker, however, on political 
questions. By painting a distorted portrait of 
Foreign Minister Väinô Tanner, who is said to 
have engaged in a three-month search for 
peace, Chew sidesteps the failure of Finnish 
foreign policy. Tanner’s responsibility in this 
debacle was substantial. Furthermore, it is sur- 
prising that Chew gives short shrift to political 
factors as a possible explanation for Moscow's 
decision in mid-February to halt the Red 
‘Army’s advance when “total victory was appar- 
ently within its grasp." The epilogue, which 
deals more sperifically with politics, is espe- 
cially weak. Many readers will not agree that 
Finland's existence as an independent state is 
precatious, that Finland is paying political 
ransom, and that the Finnish government has 
generally deferred: to Moscow's slightest whim. 
It would be interesting, moreover, to learn the 
identity of the many thoughtful Finns who 
fear that their nation may eventually become 
"the 16th Soviet Socialist Republic." 

The Palm volume makes available in Eng- 
lish the minutes of the two meetings between 
Finnish and Soviet representatives in March 
1944 and the minutes of the September 1944 
Armistice Conference between Finland, the So- 
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viet Union, asd Great Britain. These minutes 
were written in Russian by the Finnish delega- 
tion's secretary Georg Enckell, checked for ac- 
curacy by the Finnish plenipotentiaries, and 
subsequently translated into Finnish. A copy 
of the documents was carried beyond Finland's 
borders by Enckell, who became a Swedish citi- 
zen in 1945, and it was kept in the private cus- 
tody of Thede Palm for a quarter of a century. 
The minutes are less spectacular than the tran- 
script of the Berlin meeting between Molotov 
and Ribbentrop, yet they nonetheless provide 
insights into Finnish and Soviet behavior at a 
critical juncture in history. Background mate- 
rial is provided in a fifty-one page introduc- 
tion. 

The works of Palm and Chew overlap only 
slightly, but the two authors agree on a num- 
ber of points. Both men are struck by the brav- 
ery of Finnish soldiers in the Winter War, 
which is seen as an effort by the Soviet Union 
at the total incorporation of Finland under 
Russian rule, and they seem to accept the argu- 
ment that the Soviet air raids of June 25, 1941, 
were an opportune pretext used by Finland for 
war against the Soviet Union as a cobelligerent 
with Germany. There is an apparent dislike for 
J. K. Paasikivi, the chief negotiator for Finland 
in the spring of 1944, although he is regarded 
by other observers as Finland's greatest states- 
man. It may indeed be true that Paasikivi's 
command of the Russian language was weak, 
but the statement that he sought "peace at any 
cost" certainly indicates naiveté on Palm's part 
concerning Paasikivi's views. The omission 
from Chew's bibliography of Paasikivi's mem- 
oirs, which are openly critical of Väinô Tan- 
ner, is equally suggestive. 

The amount of labor that went into Chew's 
book is impressive. Taken as a whole, however, 
it is a tedious volume of interest to only a 
small audience. The contribution made by 
Palm will have a more lasting impact, although 
the documents suffer in presentation and inter- 
pretation. 

JOHN H. HODGSON 
Syracuse University 


W. A. PANTIN. Oxford Life in Oxford. Archives. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. x, 
123. $7.00. 

The decision to form a book on the University 
Archives of Oxford from these delicate reports 
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by a distinguished medievalis was a happy 
one. Dr. Pantin became keeper of the Archives 
in 1946 and over a period of more than twenty 
years presented the Delegates of Privileges with 
annual essays on various aspects of the history 
of Oxford demonstrating the utility of an old 
depository. Some of these essays or discourses 
have been assembled here. They light easily 
and briefly on a large number of themes and 
fly over nearly all the centuries of Oxford's his- 
tory. There are discussions of admission rec- 
ords, lodgings, the growth of colleges, the evo- 
lution of the office of proctor, the chancellor's 
court; observations on academic freedom, on 
undergraduates, on the "pre-gerontocratic" his- 
tory of university administration. The empha- 
sis falls on the earlier centuries, but comments 
on more recent times certainly appear. Wher- 
ever Dr. Pantin goes he enlightens and makes 
his presence felt. And even when he touches 
upon subjects of special current interest like 
violence, student or otherwise, where jaded 
commentary is often the most anyone can man- 
age, his remarks have a special effect. The jerky 
nightmare rhythms of the attacking town mob 
on a dreadful St. Scholastica's Day, 1355, which 
he has recovered from a fourteenth-century 
poem, pound in the head: "slay, slay, havock, 
havock; smite hard and give good knocks"! 

The main reason for publishing these re- 
ports is to contribute to the present interest in 
the history of universities. While this interest is 
international Oxford has been consistently the 
most self-consciously historical of all universi- 
ties, and Oxford dons and professors have been 
the most persistent in attempting to use their 
heritage and past to understand the changes of 
the present. The history of Oxford project re- 
cently started is but another example, although 
the most systematic, of this tendency, which in- 
cludes the many volumes of the Oxford Histor- 
ical Society, the Victoria County History of Ox- 
ford, the new series of occasional monographs 
from Christ Church College, and now Dr. Pan- 
tin's addition to the literature on the content 
of the University Archives. Besides describing 
some of the materials contained therein, he has 
also allowed us to see how they may be used, 
and the results are inter alia a charming pep 
talk. For it is no great challenge to produce 
journalistic accounts of our present discontents 
or argue in a time vacuum the purposes of 
higher education. But to reconstruct from basic 
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sources the formidable complexity of past life 
is always daunting. It is, however, the only way 
to arrive at some finer appreciation of where 
universities now stand. 
SHELDON ROTHBLATT 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


L. A. CLARKSON. The Pre-Industrial Economy in 
England, 1500—1750. New York: Schocken Books, 
1972. Pp. 268. $10.00. 


A survey of the early modern English economy 
has clearly been needed. This book has ful 
filled that need, and on the whole successfully. 
The chronological framework, from the end of 
the Middle Ages to the eve of the Industrial 
Revolution, seems to me an easily defended 
choice. The title with its factual adjective 
“pre-industrial” indicates the lack of an over- 
riding thesis concerning the period such as 
Charles Wilson chose in England's Apprentice- 
ship, 1603-1763 (1965), the closest previous ap- 
proximation to this book. Clarkson does be- 
lieve that Continental influences on England's 
industrial development were significant espe- 
cially in establishing new industries. 

He examines and largely dismisses an anal. 
ogy between modern underdeveloped econo- 
mies and the English early modern one as an 
anachronism. There is, however, a unifying 
theme. "The pre-industrial period is best un- 
derstood as a market economy hampered by 
low productivity and poorly developed eco- 
nomic institutions" (p. 7), and there is reiter- 
ated emphasis on elements that constrained ec- 
onomic growth. The overall picture is that of 
an economy characterized by stagnation, yet 
changing patterns within the period are care- 
fully elucidated. And there certainly was lim- 
ited economic growth in some components of 
the economy and for restricted periods. 

Within a disciplined compass the organiza- 
tion is topical rather than chronological. Schol. 
ars may rightly differ over the relative balance 
within subjects. There might have been more 
reference to the fishing industry, for example. 

Although Wales, Scotland, and Ireland are 
virtually excluded from consideration, regional 
differences within England are emphasized. In- 
deed for some demographic topics, for exam- 
ple, only scattered local studies are presently 
available. Gaps in research are duly noted as 

. 
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are differing interpretations where no single 
opinion has received general acceptance. 

. To my view Clarkson does not use a satisfac- 
tory terminology for social classes. In terms of 
status he distinguishes between gentry and 
non-gentry, gentry to include the lay nobility. 
In another place in terms of landholding he 
speaks of "large secular landlords,” which in- 
cludes "titled aristocracy" (the lay nobility) as 
well as “non-titled aristocracy,” an awkward 
equivalent to the county (as opposed to parish) 
gentry. Either of two alternatives seem to me 
preferable: a dichotomy of aristocracy—to in- 
clude the nobility and county gentry—and the 
parish gentry or a threefold division into nobil- 
ity, county gentrv, and parish gentry. 

I would also have valued more comparisons 
with contemporary economic conditions on the 
Continent. À few are made, but the viewpoint 
is predominantly insular. 

The book is a well conceived summary of the 
present state of our knowledge, clearly, cau- 
tiously, and concisely written, enlivened by oc- 
casional flashes of humor, provided with an ad- 
mirable bibliography of books and articles. 
Upper division and graduate students will find 
the book extremely useful in their studies; pro- 
fessors will find in it much material for their 
lectures. Clarkson's book will only be su- 
perseded when new research has been com- 
pleted and new interpretations adumbrated. 

H. $. REINMUTH, JR. 
University of Akron 


G. R. BATHO. À Calendar of the Shrewsbury and 
Talbot Papers in Lambeth Palace Library and 
the College of Arms. Volume 2, Talbot Papers 
in the College of Arms. (Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, JP 7.) London: H.M. Stationery 
Office; distrib. by Pendragon House, Redwood 
City, Calif. 1971. Pp. xix, 441. $40.00. 


The physician-antiquarian Dr. Nathaniel John- 
ston rescued fifteen volumes of Talbot papers 
in the 1670s and had them deposited in the 
College of Arms. Other papers held by John- 
ston were transmitted after his death to the 
Lambeth Palace Library and were the subject 
of volume 1 of A Calendar of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot Papers (1966). This second volume, 
drawn from papers in the College of Arms, is 
much longer and is based on a selection of 
more than a third of the 6,404 folios in the fif- 
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teen volumes, which are designated by the let- 
ters A through P, omitting J. Although a num- 
ber of scholars have made extensive use of 
these papers, they have here been systemati- 
cally calendared for the first time. The fifty- 
eight pages of index naturally enhance the 
value of the collection. 

These sources, apart from a few medieval 
and early Tudor items, are mainly concerned 
with the personal and public activities of thxee 
successive Talbots who were among the wealth- 
iest nobles to serve the English monarchs from 
Henry VIII to James I. They were Francis, 
fifth earl of Shrewsbury (1500-60), George, 
sixth earl (1522-90), and Gilbert, seventh earl 
(1552-1616), and all were deemed worthy of 
significant notices in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. 

The first four volumes of Talbot papers are 
mainly concerned with the military activities of 
Earl Francis who became lord president of 
the Council of the North in 1549. He was 
greatly preoccupied with border warfare and 
encountered financial difficulties in maintain- 
ing his troops. 

Volumes E through G deal with Earl George, 
who carried out functions similar to his fa- 
ther's, but the distinctive interest of these papers 
arises from his guardianship of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, from 1569 to 1584. He was quite un- 
justly suspected of favoring Mary's succession 
to the English throne, and it had to be ex- 
plained that "unless she could transform her- 


‘self to a flea or a mouse, it was impossible that 


she should escape." He was, moreover, very ac- 
tive in suppressing recusancy in the North and 
the Midlands. 

His successor Earl Gilbert, however, (covered 
by volumes H through M) was lax in dealing 
with recusancy. This deficiency and his quar- 
relsome disposition account for the fact that 


‘the last of these Talbots "never enjoyed the 


full confidence of Elizabeth." The final three 
volumes of Talbot papers are miscellaneous in 
content and range in time from 1499 to 1615. 
The volume in sum makes clear the mani- 
fold responsibilities of the county lieutenants. 
WILLSON H. COATES 
University of Rochester 


LEONA ROSTENBERG. The Minority Press & the 
English Crown: A Study in Repression, 1558- 
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1625. Nieuwkoop: B. de Graaf 1971. Pp. xii, 
263. 80 gls. ($22.00). 


In her specialized monograph Rostenberg has 
gathered considerable material on the Catholic 
and Puritan printers of the time and has pro- 
vided some idea of output and of the extreme 
difficulties under which these men labored. Un- 
fortunately she has not clearly defined her sub- 
ject, whether it be the influence of this minor- 
ity press, the mechanics of its production and 
distribution, or a sort of mass biography of the 
shadowy figures of booksellers and agents. Con- 
sequently the promise of the introduction is 
unfulfilled, and the work remains a nonbook— 
an episodic collection of miscellany. 

Her presuppositions are often unwarranted, 
and her occasional conjectures more embarrass- 
ing than provocative. Despite frequent footnot- 
ing, real documentation is wanting. "Unde- 
terred by the force of the state, the Catholic 
minority and its champion, the underground 
press, remained  courageous, steadfast and 
strong," is validated by "Journals of the House 
of Commons, p. 27," and "According to recent 
scholarship" followed by a citation to a 1910 
publication. More serious is the author's not 
knowing what “seditious libel" meant in Eng- 
lish common law or why libels against officials 
were always "seditious." 

Too many questions are both unanswered 
and unasked. We do not learn the real signifi- 
cance of the press output of these minorities, 
what effect it had on various classes, the court, 
or the merchant or its influence on relations 
with The Hague or the Venetian Republic. 
Nor do we know the extent of circulation of 
these illicit works. It hardly satisfies to be told 
that "the imprints . . . made their way not 
merely to the modest homes of the English de- 
vout but also to the loftier residences of digni- 
taries and foreign plenipotentiaries." 

Rostenberg obviously relied too heavily 
upon the scribblings of fanatical talebearers of 
the day. Their picture is distorted, for the 
times admitted of many competing informers 
eking out sordid lives on the fringes of a gulli- 
ble and intolerant society, while much of the 
danger of the author's so-labeled "Great Cath- 
olic revival of the fifteen-eighties" undoubtedly 
existed only in the overheated heads of Eliza- 
beth's advisers. Reliance on the minority print- 
ers themselves is equally risky, for though the 
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author repeatedly portrays them as men of 
"faith and courage," as often they were disrep- 
utable hacks willing to print anything for a 
price. 

The book is all the more difficult because of 
its nineteenth-century antiquarian style, replete 
with tidbits, diversional anecdotes, precious, 
archaic titles, and frequent lapses into mean- 
ingless rhetoric—''a burning taper held aloft, a 
votive candle to his God, a soaring flame of 
faith." Her concluding contention that the 
victory of  seventeenth-century Puritanism 
stemmed from the activity of the minority 
press and the fact that their publications, un- 
like the Catholics', "bore no message of treason, 
no disloyalty to the Crown," even after two 
hundred pages, is still at most a dubious as- 
sumption. 

ROBERT MUNTER 
California State University, 
San Diego 


R. C. RICHARDSON. Puritanism in North-west Eng- 
land: A Regional Study of the Diocese of Ches- 
ter to 1642. [Totowa, N.J.:] Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1972. Pp. viii, 214. $10.00. 


ERIC C. WALKER. William Dell: Master Puritan. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons. 1970. Pp. x, 


298. £3.00. 


Dr. R. C. Richardson provides a modest and 
unpretentious study of regional Puritanism, 
which, if it is not definitive, is nevertheless, 
like Richard Mather's preaching, "substantial 
and very judicious.” The diocese of Chester 
was in some respects so atypical that the Puri- 
tan experience there can scarcely be considered 
representative—at the very time (1584) Whit- 
gift was bending every effort to destroy Field's 
classical organization and clerical nonconform- 
ity in general, Bishop Chaderton set up four- 
teen preaching exercises at the urging of the 
Privy Council to illumine the “dark corners" 
of that benighted diocese. On the other hand, 
Richardson's contention that clerical participa- 
tion in conventicles usually occurred where the 
Puritans found themselves an embattled minor- 
ity within the parish and his suggestion that 
charges against a Puritan minister for inveigh- 
ing against his parishioners usually disguised 
efforts to impose godly discipline from the pul- 
pit—these and other observations and insights 
beg to be tested against the historical expe- 
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rience of other English communities. In par- 
ticular both .Joan Thirsk’s observation that 
Puritanism seemed to thrive best in certain agri- 
cultural communities where manorialism was 
weak, and Alan Everitt's thesis that large par- 
ishes with neglected communities within them 
were conducive to the growth of Puritanism 
seem borne out by Richardson's analysis of the 
Northwest, and these hypotheses about the so- 
ciological basis of Puritanism clearly need fur- 
ther investigation. Moreover, this stimulating 
study leads one to wonder whether the impres- 
sion that all Protestantism in the diocese had a 
decidedly Puritan cast was, first of all, true 
and, if so, whether such was due to the pecu- 
liarities of the diocese or whether the popular 
reformation throughout England, particularly 
among the laity, was largely a Puritan phenom- 
enon. Finally, is the impression of a high de- 
gree of continuity in the Puritanism Richard- 
son describes due to his analytic method, which 
de-emphasizes temporal change, or is it a fact 
that Puritanism as a popular movement, as dis- 
tinct from the intellectualized Puritanism of 
the clerical controversialists, displayed much 
the same attributes from the middle years of 
Elizabeth's reign till the early 1640s? 

Dr. Eric Walker's equally modest and unpre- 
tentious study of William Dell is ultimately 
disappointing as a biography because, through 
no fault of the biographer, so little that is per- 
sonal—correspondence or anecdote—survives 
that Dell, the New Model Army preacher and 
later intruded master of Caius, remains an ob- 
scure figure, shadowy even to contemporaries 
who seem to have found him less charismatic 
than the tragic Saltmarsh and less forceful than 
the more politically astute Hugh Peter. But the 
work is doubly disappointing as history be- 
cause, although Walker sets out dutifully to 
describe Dell's dozen-and-a-half published ser- 
mons and tracts, he tends to see Dell as an ex- 
ample of that perennial Christian figure and 
psychological type, the Enthusiast (Dell vir- 
tually disappears in his particularity in the 
final chapter, accurately titled "Religious En- 
thusiasm"). Hence he makes too little effort to 
discover Dell’s individuality—to distinguish, 
for example, in what way Dell’s view of the 
Spirit differed from Fox's conception of the 
Inner Light, or to explain why Dell, the ham- 
mer of Presbyterians and of all "people of the 
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letter," should “finally have come in early 1650 
to accept, if not exactly to welcome, the pros- 
pect of Presbyterian success for the sake of the 
discipline promised by their ascendancy. 
Walker has usefully cleared up a number of 
obscurities about Dell’s family and career, but 
he has been Jess successful in providing a co- 
herent analysis of Dell’s thought. The student 
who is less concerned with Dell than with seek- 
ing to understand the peculiar message of the 
army chaplains or the radical Puritan critique 
of learning and the universities might best still 
turn to Leo F. Solt's Saints in Arms (1959) and 
to Richard L. Greaves’s recent The Puritan 
Revolution and Educational Thought (1969). 
PAUL S, SEAVER ' 
Stanford University 


JOHN X. EVANS, editor. The Works of Sir Roger 
Williams. New York: Oxford University Presi. 
1972. Pp. cxlvi, 286, 5 plates. $25.50. 

Sir Roger Williams's The Actions of the Lowe 
Countries (1618) appeared in an edition by 
D. W. Davies as recently as 1964. It appears now 
with the original spelling, extensive notes, a 
133-page introduction, and a glossary. Most irr- 
portant, Evans has juxtaposed it with Wil- 
liams's A Briefe discourse of Warre (1590). The 
two books, Williams's Works, may represent 
fragments of a larger book; certainly they be- 
long together. Evans uses them to show Sir 
Roger as a highly talented soldier who devoted 
his life and thought to his vocation yet who re- 
flects both the dawning spirit of empiricism 
and the court politics of his time. 

Williams fought in Dutch, English, French, 
and Spanish armies in the period 1557-93, anc 
Evans emphasizes Williams's reliance on ex. 
perience as the basis for what he wrote. Yet 
while The Actions covers the period 1567-74 
about half of the book treats events that oc 
curred before Williams came to the Nether. 
lands. Indeed his account changes, becoming 
nearly straight campaign history, when he de 
scribes what happened after his own arrival on 
the scene. What were his sources of informa- 
tion for the early period? He reports conversa- 
tions with William the Silent and others; what 
could Williams have read? What was the influ- 
ence of Antonio Perez, who was like Williams a 
friend of the earl of Essex? What was the edi- 
torial role of John Hayward? 
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Evans performs his editorial task ably, but 
his book points to further useful work, both 
closer analysis and investigation from a differ- 
ent vantage point. His own approach remains 
too English, whereas Williams's primary inter- 
est lies in what he has to say about Continental 
affairs. For instance, the Briefe discourse is 
largely concerned with describing the Spanish 
army. Evans uses the great collections of corre- 
spondence and the major histories of the pe- 
riod, and he uses well Bernardino de Men- 
doza's work on the army. Otherwise, Evans 
does not compare Williams's book carefully 
enough with Continental accounts of the army 
of Philip II from the sixteenth century and 
later: 

PAUL STEWART 
Southern Connecticut State College 


JAMES M. OSBORN. Young Philip Sidney, 1572- 
1577. New Haven: Yale University Press for the 
Elizabethan Club. 1972. Pp. xxiv, 565. $25.00. 


'This book is a vastly detailed reconstruction of 
the travels and correspondences of Philip Sid- 
ney from the time he left England for his 
Grand 'T'our in May 1572 until the conclusion 
of his embassy to the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Palatinate, and the Netherlands in May 1577. 
The terminal dates were chosen in order to en- 
compass the group of sixty-five hitherto unpub- 
lished letters to Sidney purchased by the au- 
thor at Sotheby's in 1967 and deposited by him 
at Yale. These, with the thirty-odd other 
items of previously unused Sidney correspond- 
ence in other collections and the letters already 
known to students, especially those of Hubert 
Languet, furnish not only the occasion but the 
focal point of the volume; most are quoted in 
their entirety and sometimes commented upon 
at some length in the text. T'he emphasis upon 
Sidney's correspondence is so great that what is 
produced is not a biography at all but a com- 
mentary on the letters, enlarged by discussion 
of the political and cultural contexts in which 
they were written and received. 

Given the focus Dr. Osborn has chosen, the 
value of the book must rest primarily on what 
is contained in the newly discovered letters— 
which is, unfortunately, not nearly enough to 
justify this inflated (but handsomely produced) 
edition. T'oo many of the letters are the formal 
stylistic exercises in which the humanist schol- 
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ars indulged, composed very largely of exagger- 
ated compliments to the recipient. Many more 
are newsletters, in which it is easy to trace the 
fears and hopes of Sidney's friends over politi- 
cal events in France, Poland, and the Empire. 
But few indeed can be said to illuminate sig- 
nificantly any aspect of Sidney's mind during 
his "formative" years, which is Dr. Osborn’s ex- 
pressed aim. The letters describe political oc- 
currences real and rumored, and Osborn in his 
text describes the persons writing the letters, 
the places Sidney visited and the events he 
might have witnessed, but in the midst of it all 
Sidney himself remains a shadow, constantly 
praised but never revealed. The assumption is 
clearly made that if we know where Sidney 
was, what he was looking at, and what was in 
his mail, then we shall know Sidney, but the 
assumption is palpably false and even does Sid- 
ney an injustice, which is the last thing the au- 
thor would wish. 

Osborn's admiration for his subject is so in- 
tense that any standards of critical scholarship 
are quite overcome. The advanced Protestant 
attitude toward foreign policy, for example, 
was the correct attitude because Sidney and his 
friends shared it, and Queen Elizabeth and 
Lord Burghley "rationalized instead of think- 
ing" because they didn't. Elizabeth did not 
give Sidney a major appointment (assuming 
that an embassy to Vienna and Heidelburg was 
not honor enough for a youth of twenty-two) 
because she feared his talent and hated his 
honesty, not because she had an impossible task 
in satisfying the demands of a court hungry for 
preferment. The absence of any real historical 
perspective or any real understanding of the 
Elizabethan court reinforces the reader's wish 
that Dr. Osborn had been content with pub- 
lishing his new letters in a slender, modest vol- 
ume for the Sidney specialist. This more ambi- 
tious undertaking was a mistake. 

ROBERT W. KENNY 
George Washington University 


LELAND H. CARLSON, editor. The Writings of 
John Greenwood and Henry Barrow, 1591- 
1593. (Sir Halley Stewart Trust Publications. 
Elizabethan Noncomformist Texts, Volume 6.) 
London: George Allen and Unwin, for the 
Trust. 1970. Pp. xiv, 516. £6.50. 


Historians have long recognized the signifi- 
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cance of the Separatist movement of the late 
sixteenth century for the political and religious 
development cf both England and America, 
but until the publication of this series histori- 
ans have lacked adequate texts for a full appre- 
ciation of Sepzratist thought. Dr. Carlson has 
already provided readers with the complete 
works of Robert Browne and Robert Harrison, 
two of the founders of the movement, together 
with some documents from Thomas Cartwright's 
career that are relevant to the Separatists. With 
this volume Dr. Carlson brings to completion 
the publication of the manuscript and printed 
works of the ciergyman John Greenwood and 
the lawyer Henry Barrow, who continued their 
literary warfare against the Established Church 
from their prison cells. Greenwood, in his 
Breife Refutation of Mr. George Giffard His 
Supposed Consimilitude betwene the Donatists 
and Us (1591), has little difficulty in showing 
that the Separacists were not schismatics on the 
Donatist model since they did not accept the 
ministry, worship, discipline, or polity of the 
Established Church. He rather adroitly argues 
that it is the Reformist or Puritan movement, 
with which his opponent Gifford was asso- 
ciated, that came closer to ancient Donatism. 
Barrow, in his hard-hitting Few Observations 
to the Reader of Mr. Giffard His Last Replie 
(1592), makes it clear just how complete was 
the Separatist rejection of the practices of the 
Church of England. Included among that 
church's objectionable features were its "whole 
publick worship and administration," its finan- 
cial arrangements, its liturgical calendar and 
lectionary, and, especially, its reliance upon 
civil sanctions to enforce religious uniformity. 
These ideas were long to reverberate in Eng- 
lish-speaking lands. 

As irritating as the Separatists must have 
been to those in authority, the treatment ac- 
corded them by the judicial officials of Eliza- 
beth's government does not reflect much credit 
on the much-admired Elizabethan settlement 
of religion. Barrow's complaint in his "Letter 
to an Honorable Lady and Countesse of His 
Kin[d]red" (1598), written shortly before his 
execution, that he has been falsely condemned 
for "moving sedition and disobedience" against 
the queen seems not unfounded. The Separa- 
tists, as the large number of legal examinations 
included in this volume indicate, were almost 
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pathetically leyal to the queen and the cvil 
government, though they had endured hard 
usage, indeed, for their refusal to conform in 
religious matters. The petition of April 1592 to 
the magistrates, probably written by Frarcis 
Johnson, is an effective challenge to the poïcy 
of persecution then being pursued: "As for 
dungeons, irons, close ymprisonment, honger, 
cold, want of meanes to mainteyne their fanu- 
lies, theise may cause some to make shipwrack 
of a good conscience or to lose their life, but 
they are not fitt wayes to perswade honest men 
to anie truth or diswade them from errors" (p. 
423). 

Dr. Carlson has skillfully edited these final 
writings of Greenwood and Barrow, together 
with the legal and other documents relating to 
the imprisonment of Separatists in the ea-ly 
1590s. In the six volumes published to date he 
has provided a wealth of bibliographical aad 
historical information about a movement tkat 
is much less well known than that of Presby- 
terian Puritanism. It is hoped that in a future 
volume some connected account of Elizabethan 
Separatism may be provided to ease the lot of 
those who will otherwise have to piece the 
story together from editorial materials and. a 
myriad of footnotes. 

W. B. PATTERSON 
Davidson College 


w. J. Jones. Politics and the Bench: The Judges 
and the Origins of the English Civil War. (Has- 
torical Problems: Studies and Documents, 13.) 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1971. Pp. x, 
14-228. $10.50. 


Professor Jones has chosen a most important 
topic for his contribution to the Elton series >f 
Studies and Documents. The problem is that 
the topic is too important for such a cursocy 
treatment—there are fewer than 140 pages Df 
text to underpin the documents. It is also un- 
fortunate that Professor Jones chose to preseat 
his material in episodic fashion. There is a 
theme, and a most important one, but the tœ- 
ginning student, for whom the series is de- 
signed, will have a difficult task in keeping bis 
eye on the main issues. 

Several high court judges were impeached in 
the early days of the Long Parliament. Wh7? 
That is the question this book attempts to aJ- 
swer, or at least it attempts to provide matexi- 
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als from which an answer mightebe drawn. The 
law and the bench were caught in the middle 
of a political struggle for power between the 
Crown and Parliament. The judges were “the 
lions under the throne” and the members of 
Parliament were all deeply imbued with rever- 
ence for the common law of England. Each 
side looked to the judges for an ally and for 
final proof of the righteousness of its cause. It 
was impossible for the bench to satisfy both, 
and, indeed, it was difficult enough to be true 
to itself. 

James I and Charles I came increasingly to 
tax and to rule by consent of the judges. Par- 
liament in turn looked to them to restore the 
ancient and fundamental law. 'The judges were 
answerable to the king for their conduct and, 
in any case, the king often had the letter if not 
the spirit of the law on his side. When the 
Long Parliament finally convened, it was not 
yet possible for the two Houses to attack the 
law or the Crown openly, so the judges and the 
royal advisers, such as Strafford and Laud, had 
to be the scapegoats. The point had been 
reached when the king and the judges could no 
longer use the letter of the law to justify acts 
that met with the overwhelming political oppo- 
sition of the nation. 

One hopes that Professor Jones will someday 
write a more comprehensive account of this 
struggle for the rule of law and will link it 
with the attacks upon the common law itself 
that grew out of the civil war of the 1640s. 

STUART E. PRALL 
Queens College, 
City University of New York 


The Diary of Thomas Isham of Lamport (1658- 
81), Kept by Him in Latin from 1671 to 1673 
at His Father's Command. 'Yranslated from the 
original by NORMAN MARLOW, with introduction, 
appendixes and notes by sIR GYLES ISHAM, to- 
gether with a preface by sIR GEORGE CLARK. 
[Farnborough, Hants.:] Gregg International 
Publishers. 1971. Pp. 343. 


Whatever the reaction of historians to this 
handsome quarto, antiquarians will delight in 
it, chiefly because of the scaffolding that enve- 
lops the two versions of the diary. In the Eng- 
lish rendering, not a name, not a place lacks its 
footnote, many of them in fine print hundreds 
of words long. For the Latin original the 
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notes, far fewer in number but still extensive, 
are largely philological. In his introduction Sir 
Gyles describes with equal loving care the cir- 
cumstance of the diary, the characters of 
Thomas's father, Sir Justinian, and several per- 
sons who appear frequently, the domestic ar- 
rangements of Lamport Hall, and the short 
and unsatisfactory later life of Thomas. Al- 
though Sir Gyles believes that materials for a 
full biography exist, neither the evidence he 
supplies nor the diary itself are enticing. 
Thomas seldom comes to life. The entries in 
the diary are mostly brief, leading one to sus- 
pect that Thomas scamped his Latin chore. 
Later on he seems to have been a "cardboard 
lover,” for none of his planned alliances came 
off, which suggests deficiencies never spelled 
out. The one prospect that might have come to 
fruition was terminated by his death. The mor- 
alizing from his contemporaries and from the 
editor about the “ruinous effects of a life of 
Plesure” and what might have been had 
Thomas married happily and so exchanged the 
“vices” of Restoration London for the virtues 
of bucolic Lamport only hints at the “indefina- 
ble" charm that "attracted very diverse types." 
To say that the diary contains little promise 

of future interest is not to dismiss it cavalierly. 
Students of Restoration England will discover 
informing tidbits—sports and pastimes, daily 
coming and going, the persistence of witchcraft 
and its horrid penalties, the Christmas dinner 
for the local poor, clues as to wages and prices, 
and enthusiasm for gadgetry manifest in the 
reference to Sir Samuel Morland’s “stentoro- 
phone.” Prominent is the steady recording of 
sermons, marriages, pregnancies, births, and, 
above all, deaths, deaths by accident or disease; 
far more people die than are born, or so it 
seems. Perhaps most informing of all is the at- 
tention to the Dutch war, French activity, and 
the Turkish threat; there is a good deal of 
rumor but plenty of fact, too. In sum, the diary 
discloses what one might expect from the toler- 
ably intelligent teen-age son of a wealthy pro- 
vincial family. 

CHARLES F. MULLETT 

University of Missouri, 

Columbia 


J- R. WESTERN. Monarchy and Revolution: The 
English State in the 1680s. Totowa, N.J.: 
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Rowman and Littlefield. 1972. Pp. viii, 421. 
$11.00. 


The late Professor Western's Monarchy and 
Revolution is not a narrative history of the 
1680s in England but a series of essays. After a 
long essay on the political theory of the period 
Western turns to the ways in which Charles II 
and James II "refurbished the monarchy" far 
more successfully than is generally recognized. 
There follows an account of the "advent of 
William of Orange" and essays on the results 
of the successful expedition: of 1688. Western 
uses a wide range of secondary and printed 
sources, but little manuscript material. The re- 
sult is a convenient and frequently enlighten- 
ing synthesis of recent interpretations of the 
period. ; 

The author of a good monograph on the 
eighteenth-century militia, Western knows mil- 
itary history better than other fields. His de- 
scription of the rehabilitation of the army and 
navy under Charles IJ and James II is ex- 
tremely good. He is a traditionalist in his treat- 
ment of the revolution of 1688. He follows 
William III's recent biographer, Stephen Bax- 
ter, in judging the descent on England to have 
been inspired not by personal ambition for the 
English throne but by William's need for a 
solid English alliance against Louis XIV. To 
credit William with so little personal ambition 
seems forcing the evidence. Western is much 
more convincing in pointing out how ex- 
tremely risky the venture was from the military 
point of view. 

Western is also traditionalist in viewing the 
revolution of 1688 as a conservative revolution, 
but he adduces plenty of solid evidence in the 
last third of his book, demonstrating how far 
short of its goals the revolution proved to be. 
Limitations on the monarchy were effected in 
small installments over a long period. The 
guarantee of Parliament's power of the purse 
was the result of circumstance—the continuing 
state of war—that made annual sessions obliga- 
tory for voting the necessary funds. As for reli- 
gious toleration, the High Church party and 
the Presbyterians could not agree on a “com- 
prehensive" church; so the Anglicans kept the 
traditional Established Church but lost the 
weapon of persecution. The Dissenters, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, won the legal 
right to practice their religion but labored 
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under penal legislation: the Corporation and 
Test Acts. 

As an up-to-date and convenient treatment 
of the main issues of the 1680s and the Glo- 
rious Revolution Western's work is commenda- 
ble. It is stronger on military, administratize, 
and financial affairs, but religion and politi-al 
theory get adequate space. Students of la:er 
Stuart England can be grateful that Western's 
widow and friends made possible the publiza- 
tion of this posthumous work. 

ROBERT WALCOTT 
College of Wooster 


Calendar of State Papers Preserved in the Prb- 
lic Record Office. Domestic Series. James Il. 
Volume 3, June, 1687-February, 1689. Londcn: 
H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by Pendragon 
House, Redwood City, Calif. 1972. Pp. ix, 5*3. 
$50.00. 


The most important of the 2,595 items calen- 
dared here have long been in print. It is a pity 
that the documents made available by Sir Jokn 
Dalrymple in his Memoirs of Great Britain 
and Ireland (1771, 1778) could not have besn 
reprinted for this occasion, for the Memoirs is 
not well arranged nor is it always at hand. Of 
the significant documents for the revolution, 
only the invitation of the "Immortal Seven" 5f 
June 30, 1688, is reproduced textually. For zll 
the others the student is referred to Dalrymple 
or the works of Japikse, Cobbett, Bloxam, ar.d 
so on. But we must be grateful for what ve 
have. There is the usual mass of papers cn 
local matters and Irish affairs, which will be 
useful for those interested in the remodeling 5f 
the corporations or in the practical effects 5f 
the Declarations of Indulgence. The most i^- 
teresting material concerns the defensive mess. 
ures taken by the government in 1688 as it be- 
latedly awoke to the threat of invasion. Tbe 
unpopularity of James II's administration is 
clearly shown by the refusal of so many gentE- 
men to act as militia officers. In a work of this 
sort, of course, the vital question is the quali y 
and thoroughness of the index. This one, cor 
piled by Mr. A. J. W. McDonald, is admirabiz, 
and it occupies no less than 100 pages, as cora- 
pared to 420 pages of text. 

These papers indicate that James II hal 
some real claim to be regarded as a tolerart 
ruler. His protection was extended to Jews, 
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Huguenots, Calvinists, Quakers, end. Congrega- 
tionalists as well as to his co-religionists. The 
use of Roman Catholics in public employ- 
ments, however, was a very different matter in 
the eyes of contemporaries. That was an insuf- 
ferable attack on the social order, as mere tol- 
eration might not have been. When the king 
spoke of his government as "mild" he meant, 
presumably, that there was peace and prosper- 
ity as well as toleration. He could also have 
been referring to his generous record in par- 
doning those convicted of capital crimes. But 
the weakness of his foreign policy and the 
threat his domestic ideas seemed to pose to the 
Church of England interest more than offset 
his good intentions, and the lighthearted way 
in which James II regarded the law was just 
too much. Had he been more patient, had he 
' been more careful of the property and of the 
religious susceptibilities of his subjects, James 
II might have gone far: as it was, he went to 
St. Germain. 

Surely it would be appropriate for the gov- 
ernment of this country to assist in carrying 
this great series forward at least as far as 1783. 

STEPHEN B. BAXTER 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


RICHARD S. TOMPSON. Classics or Charity? The 
Dilemma of the 18th Century Grammar School. 
[Manchester:] Manchester University Press. 1971. 
Pp. viii, 168. £2.76. 


"This book will not be to the taste of those who 
prefer form to substance in their historical 
reading for it is a thorough, skillful quantita- 
tive inquiry into the eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish grammar school. The author's task was a 
difficult one because the material for such a 
study is widely scattered, and for decades histo- 
rians have been satisfied with misleading gener- 
alizations about the "decadent" character of 
the schools. Dr. Tompson has overcome these 
difficulties by amassing data on 334 grammar 
schools and by analyzing these data in a sensi- 
ble and unpretentious fashion. His conclusions 
compel a considerable revision of the generally 
accepted condemnations of the institutions. 

Dr. Tompson writes clearly, although far 
from elegantly. His intellectual mien is a trifle 
timid, so the book is not as stimulating as it 
might have been. There is, it appears, one seri- 
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ous editorial slip-up (p. 127), but otherwise the 
work is free from major errors. Manchester 
University Press has produced the book hand- 
somely with footnotes at the bottom of each 
page, where they belong. 
DONALD H. AKENSON 
Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario 


GORDON JACKSON. Hull in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: A Study in Economic and Social History. 
New York: Oxford University Press for the 
University of Hull. 1972. Pp. xvi, 474. $27.25. 


R. G. WILSON. Gentlemen Merchants: The Mer- 
chant Community in Leeds, 1700-1830. [Man- 
chester:] Manchester University Press; New 
York: Augustus M. Kelley. 1971. Pp. viii, 271. 
£3.60. 


One of the key areas in the first phase of Brit- 
ish industrialization was the Yorkshire textile 
region. Within the West Riding, Leeds was the 
main manufacturing and financial center while 
Hull was the major outlet. On the side of ex- 
ports the major factor was the growth of cloth 
exports from between one hundred thousand 
and two hundred thousand pieces at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century to four hundred 
thousand pieces at the end. By 1795 Hull was 
also exporting Manchester cottons to north- 
western Europe. It was also the major outlet 
for the hardware products of South Yorkshire, 
for the pottery of the Midlands, and, particu- 
larly in the middle of the century, for Derby- 
shire lead. Iron, timber, flax, and hemp from 
Scandinavia and the Baltic and a variety of 
products from Germany and Holland were the 
main imports. Since the import trade consisted 
largely of raw materials, it was larger in vol- 
ume but smaller in value than the export 
trade. While the greater part of Hull’s trade 
was with northern Europe, some wine came in 
from southern Europe while tobacco, some of 
which was re-exported, came from America. 
Hull also had an important stake for a period 
in the whaling trade and a considerable coast- 
wise trade, particularly with London. Although 
Dr. Jackson may underrate the importance of 
Hull at the beginning of the century, the 
growth of these trades made Hull the fourth 
most important port in England by 1800. This 
account of the trade of Hull occupies almost a 
third of the text of Dr. Jackson's volume, and 
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almost all the appendixes—which with the lav- 
ishness of a university press themselves amount 
to over one hundred pages and include a forty- 
page transcription of the records of the coastal 
trade of Hull in 1775—illustrate this story. But 
Dr. Jackson is also concerned with the growth 
of Hull’s shipping fleet and the effects of war 
on it, with the emergence of the shipowner as a 
distinct occupation, and with the development 
of marine insurance. Alongside shipbuilding 
and related trades, oilseed crushing, paint man- 
ufacture, sugar refining, and a range of miscel. 
laneous industries were carried on there. But 
there was no clearcut distinction between 
trade and industry and most of the industrial- 
ists were merchants. As in other commercial 
centers the need for credit and a simple system 
of payments led to the foundation of banks, all 
but one of which were linked with a major 
merchant house. And as in other British ports, 
port improvement became a contentious neces- 
sity before the end of the century. 

A further theme with which Dr. Jackson is 
concerned and to which Dr. Wilson devotes his 
whole book is the nature of the business com- 
munity. In the recruitment of merchants there 
were similarities between Hull and Leeds. In 
both towns the origins of the majority of mer- 
chants were not to be found among merchants 
but among the gentry. Out of ninety-three mer- 
chant apprentices in Hull between 1720 and 
1800, thirty-two were "alien" gentry and eleven 
were Hull gentry, while in Leeds recruits came 
most extensively from the local gentry who 
were wealthy enough to pay the apprenticeship 
dues. Then, as Professor Willan has shown for 
mid-sixteenth-century London and contrary to 
a common view of upward social mobility, 
while a few merchants acquired enough wealth 
to buy land, most of them stayed in trade. 'The 
majority of Leeds merchants, Dr. Wilson states, 
never purchased a landed estate while Dr. Jack- 
son hazards "a tentative conclusion that few 
Hull merchants moved from staith to estate in 
the eighteenth century." In both towns, while 
dissenters were both numerous and influential, 
Anglicans were in the majority though the tor- 
por of the Anglican Church in both Hull and 
Leeds was shaken by the Methodist and Evan- 
gelical movements. Then merchants ‘alike in 
Leeds and Hull had little taste for the classical 
education of the grammar schools, and so in 
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both towns new schools were founded to pro- 
vide a more appropriate education for those in- 
tending to enter the world of business. 

While Dr. Jackson stops his account about 
1800, .Dr. Wilson continues his story for a tur- 
ther thirty vital years during which an impor- 
tant change in the marketing of cloth in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire took place. “he 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars 
disrupted traditional markets at the end of the 
century, the rise of the factory transformed the 
manufacture of cloth, while the dictates of 
fashion led to a shift in demand from brcad- 
cloth to worsteds. So Yorkshire woolen manu- 
facturers came to market their own cloth. As a 
result the number of Leeds woolen merchants 
fell from the peak figure of 150 in 1800, to .oo 
in 1830, and to about 70 by 1851. And with de- 
clining economic importance came the end of ' 
the long monopoly the Leeds woolen rrer- 
chants had held of the city corporation and of 
public office. The day of the gentleman clcth- 
ier was over. 

Both these books indicate that distribut-on 
as well as manufacture have an important 
place in economic development. Dr. Wil:on 
has provided an important study of a major 
merchant group while Dr. Jackson has writ en 
a thorough account of the history of.a major 
English port. Both are to be welcomed and de- 
serve emulation for other manufacturing c2n- 
ters and ports. 

W. E. MINCHINTON 
University of Exeter 


J. T. WARD and R. G. WILSON, editors. Land and 
Industry: The Landed Estate and the Industral 
Revolution. A Symposium. New York: Barmes 
and Noble. 1971. Pp. 280. $12.00. 


The idea that landed and industrial interests 
were in fundamental conflict during the cla.si- 
cal period of Britain’s industrialization is a cis- 
credited myth that yet endures in the abserce 
of a new synthesis of the relations between 
land and industry. Hence a collection of esseys 
devoted to explaining the vital contribution of 
the landed interest to the development of -n- 
dustry could be very valuable. 

Landowners became heavily committed to 
industry almost from the start for, as J. T. 
Ward notes in his essay “Landowners and M:n- 
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ing," it was natural that the holdgrs of the larg- 
est proportion of the nation's territory be in a 
position to provide a large proportion of the 
capital for the development of extractive indus- 
tries, their infrastructure, and the urban land 
and building for housing the new population 
of industry But as David Spring (“English 
Landowners and Nineteenth-Century Industri- 
alism"), R. W. Sturgess ("Landowners, Mining 
and Urban Development in Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Staffordshire", and W. H. Crawford 
("Ulster Landowners and the Linen Industry") 
all make clear, the impact of the commitment 
on the landed interest was an ambiguous one. 
It provided both an opportunity and a threat: 
an opportunity to renew and to enormously 
multiply landed wealth and a threat to the es- 
tablished structure of landed society. Through- 
out the nineteenth century this ambiguity 
remained, though toward the end the involve- 
ment, the profits, and the relative social position 
of the landowners all declined, the first two 
gradually, the last rapidly. On the other side of 
the coin (according to R. G. Wilson in “The 
Denisons and Milneses: Eighteenth-Century 
Merchant Landowners” and T. M. Devine in 
"Glasgow Colonial Merchants and Land, 
1770-1815"), merchants who bought into land 
for purposes of social mobility were among the 
most effective "improvers" and saw to it that 
their snobbery paid good returns, though ad- 
mittedly the illiquid nature of the investment 
from time to time hastened hard-pressed mer- 
cantile fortunes into bankruptcy. 

Unfortunately, though such enlightening 
themes may be mined from this symposium, it 
fails to provide a useful general conceptual 
framework. Save in the case of 'T. M. Devine's 
essay, there is no attempt to support generaliza- 
tions and judgments with quantification or to 
suggest how representative of the landed indus- 
trialists as a group were the isolated figures dis- 
cussed. Several of the essays are, at one and the 
same time, cluttered with the detail of pedes- 
trian scholarship and of insuffidient depth to 
evoke new interpretations. The elements of the 
new synthesis have still to be defined. 

JOHN NORRIS 
University of British Columbia 


JAMES A. HENRETTA. “Salutary Neglect”: Colonial 
Administration under the Duke of Newcastle. 
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Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1972. Pp. 
xii, 381. $14.50. 

This is a work of exceptional character, pos- 
sessed of some outstanding qualities. From its 
finely measured beginnings in the politically 
undistinguished time of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion it moves to a broadened perspective in the 
years after the mid-century. There is here a 
feeling for empire that few contemporaries can 
better and an understanding of politics that 
adds much to the important essays on the An- 
glo-American connection recently edited by 
Professors Alison G. Olson and Richard M. 
Brown. James Henretta is not emotionally in- 
volved with Newcastle, and if Henretta's mech- 
anistic assessments of the man possess a chill- 
ing quality, he nevertheless shows more respect 
for the duke than many in the past and is not 
concerned to attack him over trivialities. 

This study is firmly based on intensive re- 
search. Its importance in illuminating the dark- 
est ages of American colonial history can 
scarcely be underestimated. Its best features re- 
late to the 1740s and onward, and the closing 
chapters have more controlled power than any- 
thing that has been written for some years on 
the politics of this period. However, for all its 
merit, this work is not without weakness. Hen- 
retta's view of Newcastle's attitude to office be- 
fore he had gained full power is ambiguous. 
Between 1724 and 1730, as the author con- 
cedes, the duke brought enthusiasm and drive 
to the post of secretary of state, resolving to up- 
hold the highest standards of administration. 
Thereafter, until near the end of the thirties, 
his interest in colonial affairs fell away. Hen- 
retta repudiates my claim (p. 134) that before 
1739 Newcastle was unsystematic in his use of 
the power of patronage, yet the author subse- 
quently advances a good manv statements to 
support this view. He admits that the process 
was "more haphazard and absent-minded than 
purposeful and determined" (p. 246) and that 
until 1741 Newcastle "acted at the instigation 
of others and for their benefit” (p. 253). It 
would seem that the opinion Henretta dis- 
misses with such flourish has been more influ- 
ential than he is willing to allow. Acknowledg- 
ment of some of the clearings that have eased 
his path could not have modified significantly 
the considerable success in turning aside from 
false trails. 
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It was not my contention that Newcastle 
pursued a constructive imperial policy: I con- 
sidered that he bore more than a fair share of 
responsibility for its failures. The title Salutary 
Neglect is, of course, ironic. The main conse- 
quence of the Pelhams' engrossment of patron- 
age was the critical weakening of executive 
power in the colonies. For this, more particularly 
after 1742, Newcastle must take a major share 
of the blame. It is retrograde, however, to 
speak of the growing belief in parliamentary 
sovereignty, of which the duke disapproved, 
without balancing reference to its intellectual 
foundations and the influence of other contem- 
porary agents of transmission. To do otherwise 
is to raise him too high. In some of the "iffy" 
speculations arising from the crucial clash of 
opposing administrative traditions there ap- 
pears the conventional figure of the scapegoat 
burdened with the failures of an age. 

PHILIP $. HAFFENDEN 
University of Southampton 


OWEN CHADWICK. The Victorian Church. Part 1, 
1829-1859; part 2, 1860-1901. (An Ecclesiastical 
History of England, Volumes 7-8.) New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1966, 1970. Pp. x, 606; 
viii, 510. 

These two volumes, massive and masterly, are a 
landmark in English religious historiography: 
the best (one is tempted to say, the only) histor- 
ically sound and comprehensive survey of nine- 
teenth-century Church history. What Norman 
Sykes was to the eighteenth century, Owen 
Chadwick is to the nineteenth; and the wide 
range of his works establishes him as the lead- 
ing ecclesiastical historian of our times. His 
Victorian Church is not the history of an insti- 
tution but rather a detailed portrayal of the re- 
ligious life of the nation in its political, social, 
and intellectual dimensions. The “Church” is 
broadly understcod as the Christianity of Eng- 
land, including Protestant Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics as well as the inevitable em- 
phasis on the Church of England; it excludes, 
however, Scotland, Ireland, and the missions. 
The inexplicable accident that the first volume 
was not reviewed here on its appearance in 
1966 allows us now to celebrate the publication 
of the second by considering the work as a 
whole, the better to recognize its achievements 
and, perhaps, its limitations. 
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Chadwick legins in 1829 with Cathclic 
emancipation, which together with relief ‘or 
Dissenters in 1828 marked the point at whch 
the Church of England, though still estab- 
lished, could no longer rely on an identity of 
interest with the state. There began a period of 
political and ecclesiastical readjustment to the 
free competition of religions, as well as to the 
rapid changes in the conditions of sociezy. 
Chadwick divides his two volumes in 1859, 
when the publication of Darwin's Origin of 
Species symbolized the beginning of a phase of 
intellectual doubt that challenged basic as- 
sumptions hitherto common to all the comp2t- 
ing factions and sects; however, he rightly 
regards Darwinism itself as of only minor im- 
portance as a challenge to faith. The concluding 
date of 1901, though inevitable, has no particu- 
lar significance. 

The first volume covers its thirty years n 
largely chronological fashion, taking each crisis 
or controversy in its turn, examining it closely, 
setting it in its place, and moving on. The 
sketches are insightful, the judgments are maz- 
isterial, and the treatment is overpowering :n 
its detail: if it isn’t in Chadwick, it didn't ha>- 
pen. Although there are a few analytical sec- 
tions, there is virtually no generalization er 
large-scale conclusion. What conclusions Chad- 
wick offers are as trenchant as they are terse: a 
brilliant introductory statement of the problem 
(pp. 1-6) and a few paragraphs of useful sun- 
mary (pp. 568—72). 

The second volume is surprisingly different. 
Almost disregarding chronology, Chadwick o:- 
ganizes his material into analytical chapters, 
dealing with large intellectual and social top- 
ics. The intellectual problems (science, Biblicel 
criticism, and doubt) occupy his attention firsz, 
but the most impressive feature of the volume 
is its treatment of social questions. The chapter 
on “The Town Church," which compelled the 
admiration of K. S. Inglis, is a remarkabe 
achievement, especially for one not trained ii 
the special discipline of social history. Th= 
chapter on “The Village Church” is equally e+- 
cellent. If Chadwick's conclusions are some 
what tentative, they are as much as the state o£ 
the art presently allows, and they leave ne 
doubt that social history is the direction tha: 
most future religious historiography should 
take. In the various chapters of his second vol 
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ume, Chadwick is more willing tg draw conclu- 
sions than in volume 1; but there is no sum- 
mary or general conclusion at all. 

The glory of the work, aside from its thor- 
ough comprehensiveness, lies in the sudden in- 
sights that spring up everywhere in the two 
volumes, especially in the delightful biographi- 
cal sketches. Chadwick has the knack of por- 
traying a character, sometimes in a paragraph, 
sometimes in only a few words, always with 
telling effect. Sometimes, indeed, one feels that 


he is almost too intimate with his characters; 


his affection for Archbishop Howley seems 
more than merely historical. He has a sure 
touch in selecting the decisive detail, the insig- 
nificant fact that illuminates many other facts, 
whether it be the abandonment of smocks by 
agricultural laborers in the 1860s or the read- 
ing-lists of a clerical library in Lincolnshire. In 
such moments of insight lies the delight of 
reading the work. 

Chadwick has expended his most complete 
mastery of the subject in the accumulation of 
such details, producing a picture of the Vic- 
torian church that is more a mosaic than a 
photograph, somewhat uncertain in its outlines 
but incredibly rich in its texture. He is a prac- 
titioner and a master of that art of historical 
writing that conceals analysis behind tbe form 
of narrative and a mass of details. His stylé is 
crisp and lively, though some American readers 
may find it difficult because of its allusiveness 
and its irregular paragraph structure. 

Some may regret the absence of larger con- 
clusions and generalizations. There is a central 
problem in the historiography of nineteenth- 
century religion that must be faced by any 
comprehensive study. On the one hand it was a 
century of impressive religious revival, which 
especially in England pervaded the life of the 
nation. On the other hand, the position of reli- 
gion had receded from the height of its revival 
by the end of the century; it had lost its cen- 
trality and, perhaps, was becoming irrelevant. 
There seems to be a gap between effort ex- 
pended and results achieved, and the historian 
must try to deal with this. Does he discover, 
with Desmond Bowen, the growing realization 
of The Idea of the Victorian Church (an 
“idea” mercifully veiled from Chadwick), or 
does he find, with Peter Marsh (Chadwick’s stu- 

dent), The Victorian Church in Decline al- 
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ready in the 1870s? Chadwick, after supplying 
so many of the elements for a decision, does 
not after all decide, although he tends to mini- 
mize the decline of religion in the last third of 
the century. 

In general, Chadwick seems inclined to a 
rather optimistic view of the situation, an opti- 
mism that is surprising. This may be more 
than a matter of taste. Should one be satisfied 
that as many as thirty-eight per cent of the peo- 
ple attended church in 1881, or dissatisfied that 
as few as thirty-eight per cent attended? Chad- 
wick, on the side of the angels, is satisfied. 
Though he acknowledges a decline after 1886, 
his final chapter on “Secularisation” is incon- 
clusive and ends rather incongruously with a 
discussion of the varieties of Victorian devo- 
tion. Perhaps the faith of the Master of Selwyn 
College rules the judgment of the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History. 

In another sense, Chadwick's reluctance to 
draw firm conclusions may be justified. One 
measure of the greatness of his work is that it 
shows us not merely what is known but how 
much we do not know. This is especially the 
case in social history, though even in intellec- 
tual history (particularly when dealing with 
Biblical criticism) Chadwick is occasionally 
forced to break new ground. It is also the case 
with the non-Anglican denominations, 'Chad- 
wick falls into the common trap of devoting 
fully half of his chapter on the Roman Catho- 
lics to Newman, although he gives a good treat- 
ment of the Irish immigrants in the chapter on 
"The Town Church." His examination of 
Nonconformity, largely confined to a chapter 
in volume 1, does not come to grips with the 
heyday of the “Nonconformist conscience." 
Here, however, he may justly plead the paucity 
of monographic studies. And can anybocy but 
a Welshman understand the Calvinistic Meth- 
odists? 

The Victorian Church, then, is not defini- 
tive. It is, nonetheles, a major achievement, 
the standard by which other works must be 
judged, and the starting point for further re- 
search. For the next twenty years, we will all 
be writing footnotes to Chadwick. 

JOSEF L. ALTHOLZ 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
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GLEN PETRIE. 4 Singular Iniquity: The Cam- 
paigns of Josephine Butler. New York: Viking 
Press. 1971. Pp. 317. $7.95. 


When one considers the amount of recent 
. Scholarly interest in the question of Victorian 
sexuality and the fact that Glen Petrie's book 
is, in effect, the third biography of Josephine 
Butler in less than two decades, one can no 
longer regard her as an unsung Victorian hero- 
ine. Although Petrie devotes attention to all of 
her various campaigns—in favor of women's 
education, for individual "rescue work" akin to 
Gladstone’s, against "regulated vice" on the 
Continent, and in support of W. 'T. Stead's 
drive against "white slavery" and for raising 
the legal age of consent for girls—the author's 
main focus remains on Josephine Butler's reli- 
giously inspired and ultimately successful cam- 
paign against Victorian Britain's prime experi- 
ment with government-regulated prostitution, 
a system that existed from the mid-1860s to the 
mid-1880s in twelve communities adjoining 
army camps. Josephine Butler remains a fasci- 
natingly individual feminist, courageous in her 
public avowal of the humanity of prostitutes 
and deeply devoted to the eradication of the 
double standard in sexual morality but equally 
wiling to use her "feminine wiles" to achieve 
her ends. She was herself a partner in a felici- 
tously successful marriage, and the cause of 
women's suffrage left her cold. 

Mr. Petrie has written a highly readable but 
not a particularly profound book. His sources 
are largely confined to the multitudinous writ- 
ings, some hitherto unpublished, of Josephine 
Butler and her circle, and he seems scarcely 
ever to have bothered to look up for himself a 
reference to a newspaper or to a parliamentary 
debate. The problems of nineteenth-century 
England are rather too likely to be discovered 
by him during precisely that decade in which 
his heroine discovered them for herself. Jose- 
phine Butler was the daughter of a first cousin 
of Lord Grey of Reform Bill fame, and the 
Liberals remain, by and large, the author's he- 
roes and the Conservatives his villains. Mr. Pet- 
rie thus seems to fail to appreciate the ironies 
implicit in the fact that Liberals were responsi- 
ble both for the passage of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts, which established compulsory medi- 
cal examinations for prostitutes, and for their 
subsequent repeal and that their passage can, 
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in defiance of conventional chronology, be in- 
terpreted as a Victorian foundation stone of 
the national health service and their demise as 
a belated triumph for laissez-faire and financial 
retrenchment. But perhaps for the author, as 
generally it was for Josephine Butler, the sub- 
ject is too serious to merit irony. 

WALTER L. ARNSTEIN 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana-Champaigr: 


J. B. CONACHER. The Peelites and the Party 3ys- 
tem, 1846-52. [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 
1972. Pp. 246. $10.00. 


WILBUR DEVEREUX JONES and ARVEL B. ERICKSON. 
The Peelites, 1846-1857. [Columbus:] Ohio 
State University Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 259. $10.20. 


It is convenient for readers, if perhaps not Zor 
the authors, that two books so closely related 
in theme as these should appear simultane- 
ously. This circumstance allows for instructive 
comparison between them, and, insofar as th2ir 
independent approaches leave problems unre- 
solved, they may indicate the limits to which 
the discussion can be carried. 

The Peeliters were the makeweight in the 
political balance after 1846. They included the 
cream of political talent from the Tories, and 
they outshone most of the figures among tae 
Whig-Liberals. Their shifts in support made 
and broke governments for nearly fifteen years, 
and no ministry could be sure of its stability so 
long as they remained outside the party system. 
Yet as a group they have always been ill-ce- 
fined and obscure. They rallied round Peel 
until his death and both then and after they 
usually could be counted on to support certa:n 
issues—free trade, religious toleration, a mod- 
erate foreign policy, efficiency in governmeat 
administration. But in "the golden age of the 
independent member" they were a volatile ele- 
ment. They lacked leadership and organizaticn 
and were not sufficiently coherent to advance a 
definite group of policies as a party. Instezd 
they made up an alluring bevy of votes that 
successive party leaders wooed until Palmer- 
ston finally captured .them for the Liberals in 
1859. 

Both these books adopt a narrative approach, 
tracing the actions of the Peelites in Parlia- 
ment through the years that followed repeal cf 
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the Corn Laws. Their research, although not 
based on identical sources, depends largely on 
overlapping ones, including the papers and 
biographies of the leading figures among the 
group. Curiously, neither makes use of contem- 
porary periodical literature, although the re- 
views contained continuous comment on the 
state of political parties. Both works attempt to 
clarify the identity of the Peelites. Conacher 
sees them as followers of Peel who were Free- 
Trade Conservatives and who faced each issue 
rationally as it came. Jones and Erickson base 
their definition more strictly on those who 
voted with Peel in 1846, but they find them 
supporting similar issues in the years that fol- 
lowed, The authors have devoted enormous ef- 
fort to tabulating the Peelite votes, the results 
of which they present in either the text or ap- 
pendixes. 

Yet the books diverge significantly. Professor 
Conacher's work is one installment of a three- 
part study of the Peelites from 1846 to 1859, of 
which his magisterial The Aberdeen Coalition 
forms the second stage. Here, in a study that 
grows out of an earlier article, his concern is 
with the group from Peel's fall to the forma: 
tion of the Aberdeen coalition in 1852. He 
argues that the Peelites floundered without 
leadership.or organization until Peel's death. 
The possibility of fusion with one or another 
of the traditional parties was always present 
after 185c but was thwarted just when it 
seemed imminent by issues that divided the 
Peelites from their intended partners. The Don 
Pacifico incident, the Irish Franchise Bill, and 
the Ecclesiastica] "Titles Bill alternatively 
swung them back and forth from the Whigs to 
the Tories. Conacher believes Gladstone's at- 
tack on Disraeli's budget of 1852 was critical in 
turning tke Peelites back toward eventual fu- 
sion with rhe Whig-Liberals, a union in which 
the Aberdeen coalition played a necessary prep- 
aratory rcle, only to have the final juncture 
postponed by the Crimean War and Palmer- 
ston’s war ministry until the end of the 1850s. 

Professors Jones and Erickson deal with a 
longer period than Conacher. They begin with 
an extenced discussion of the crisis in Peel's 
cabinet in 1845 and carry the story to 1857 
(but curiously not to 1859). Their work follows 
much the same chronological pattern as Con- 
acher, but it lacks the coherence of develop- 
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ment that he saw. The authors describe their 
methodology as “first making a serious attempt 
to identify the Peelites and then going on to 
study their voting records on political eco- 
nomic, social and religious issues." Their issue- 
by-issue analysis of Peelite voting records in a 
series of four- to five-page chapters, inter- 
spersed with long lists of names of members 
who voted with the Peelites, gives the book a 
feeling of choppiness. They report much useful 
information, but the conclusions from i: re- 
main to be drawn. 

Perhaps it is a failing of a sociological rather 
than narrative age in historiography, but one 
finishes both these books with an unrequited 
desire for a deeper explanation of what caused 
the Peelites to subsist so long as a group. Both 
works investigate and then reject the hypothe- 
sis of a social or economic base for their mem- 
bership. Conacher does so emphatically after 
having seemed to move toward a social :nter- 
pretation of the Peelites in The Aberdeen Coa- 
lition (pp. 549-50). In a period when English 
society was in a tense state of “equipoise,” it is 
hard to be satisfied with an explanation of a 
major shift in political alignmert in terms of 
loyalty to a leader and a set of general policy 
sentiments reinforced by hostility to the leaders 
of the major political groups. One asks what 
were the social motivations for that change. Yet 
the investigations of Professors Conacher and 
Jones and Erickson baffle the question and 
leave us with the perhaps insoluble conundrum 
of what really made the Peelites. 

WILLIAM E. MAEHL, JR. 
University of Oklahoma 


PAUL SMITH, edited with an introduction and 
notes by. Lord Salisbury on Politics: A Selec- 
tion from His Articles in the Quarterly Re- 
view, 1860-1883. (Cambridge Studies in the His- 
tory and Theory of Politics.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 387. 
$21.00. 


ANDREW JONES. The Politics of Reform, 1884. 
(Cambridge Studies in the History and Theory 
of Politics.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1972. Pp. xiv, 281. $19.50. 


A transition from early stridency to mature so- 
briety is not uncommon among politicians of 
the Right as well as the Left, but few can have 
embodied this metamorphosis more strikingly 
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than Lord Salisbury. Prime minister for almost 
fourteen years at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, successor to Bismarck as the leading 
statesman of Europe, ponderous of figure and 
with a billowing white beard, he came to stand 
in popular estimation for unruffled, tried, and 
sober judgment, a personage as reassuring as 
the queen herself. Both in foreign policy and 
in cementing the alliance between Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists he had proved him- 
self master of the arts of conciliation. Yet he 
made his mark initially through the pages of 
the Saturday and Quarterly Reviews as the 
most abrasive exponent of right-wing Conserva- 
tism, uncompromising both in its principles 
and in its condemnation of the leaders of. the 
Conservative party, particularly Disraeli, who 
tampered with these principles in pursuit of 
power. 

Seven of Salisbury's Quarterly Review arti- 
cles on domestic politics are now reprinted; 
and though impressive for their seeming co- 
gency and patent intellectual resourcefulness, 
they are startling in their unabashed defense of 
wealth and privilege. They were intended, as 
the introduction explains, "to sustain, or cre- 
ate, tensions, to exacerbate fears, and to in- 
flame feelings, on the assumption that political 
calm had a dangerous tendency to corrode the 
vigilance and energy of the conservative classes, 
and that the way to get moderates into the con- 
servative ranks was to frighten them there" (p. 
106). The approach was less than convincing as 
a strategy of argument, and politically it was 
self-defeating. Salisbury's use of a utilitarian, 
unromantic method of debate lent new attrac- 
tiveness to familiar Conservative conclusions 
previously in disrepute as the product of un- 
thinking reverence for the status quo; but this 
favorable impression was offset by exaggera- 
tions into which he was led by his terror of de- 
mocracy. His insistence upon class as the deter- 
mining force in British political society would 
have reduced the Conservative party to power- 
lessness after 1867 if it had not been for Disrae- 
li's contrary rhetoric about "one nation." 

Paul Smith's introduction integrates a de- 
scription of Salisbury’s febrile psychological 
make-up with the analysis of his polemic and 
in doing so conveys with brilliance an appre- 
ciation of the dynamics of the young politician. 
Smith is less successful in discerning the process 
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of maturationebetween the early 1870s and the 
mid-:880s—years admittedly when Salisbury 
wrote very little—from which he emerged to 
become the almost perennial prime minister. 

Andrew Jones probes the penultimate phase 
of this process in his study of the jockeying for 
political advantage in which the passage of the 
Third Reform Bill was embedded. His study, 
of course, does not concentrate on the Conserv- 
atives; the Reform Bill was enacted unde- a 
Liberal government and was the result of Lib- 
eral initiative. Yet it is internal Conservative 
politics that Jones elucidates best. For, despite 
the fight for leadership of the Conservative 
party, the jungle of Liberal politics was more 
tangled and its denizens less united; if eitaer 
side won over the bill, it was the Conservatives; 
and the only fairly clear victory on a rela.ed 
issue was Salisbury’s in eliminating Northcote 
as a rival, Jones reveals Salisbury in a character 
for which Paul Smith provides no forewacn- 
ing—as a master of political maneuver. 

Jones’s book is modeled on Maurice Cowl- 
ing’s study of the passing of the Second Reform 
Bill. Both are based upon a premise about “he 
nature of political determination, a belief, as 
Jones words it, in "the importance of politizal 
in-fighting, the significance of duplicity as a 
means of conciliation, and the overriding im- 
pact of ambition or frustrated ambition on she 
wills and actions of politicians” (p. 287). The 
premise leads both men to turn previously fa- 
miliar but distorted stories into accounts of 
sometimes unfathomable complexity. The 
reader is made aware of a tangle of motives 
that, the authors argue, explain the course of 
the story and the nature of its outcome. This 
approach provides a sophisticated corrective to 
the Whig history, which saw Reform Acts as 
responses to popular or Radical demand. How- 
ever, in reacting against the naive simplicit es 
of Whig narrative, it tends to overcomplicete 
the skein of private motives. Jones revels in 
complexity; instead of unraveling the motives 
of each participant, he maximizes their inti- 
cacy. Furthermore, Cowling and Jones fall into 
a simplicity that is the reverse of that of tre 
Whigs: their vision is restricted to Parliamert, 
with excursions onto the public platform; ard 
the popular dimension of politics, more difi- 
cult to estimate because it is less articulate ard 
harder to document, disappears. The event :t- 
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self and the process of which it fermed a part 
also tend to disappear. Any reader not already 
familiar with the story will soon find himself 
lost, or, if not quite lost, will emerge with an 
unconvincing impression of the process by 
which Britain became democratic. It cannot 
have been just a matter of political infighting. 
PETER MARSH 
Syracuse University 


BRIAN L. BLAKELEY. The Colonial Office, 1868— 
1892. (Duke Historical Publications.) Durham: 
Duke University Press. 1972. Pp. xv, 195. $9.50. 


R. J. HIND. Henry Labouchere and the Empire, 
1880-1905. ‘University of London Historical 
Studies, 31.) [London:] University of London, 
Athlone Press; distrib, by Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1972. Pp. xii, 271. $15.25. 


These are vital studies for an understanding of 
how the Colonial Office was reorganized and 
functioned to deal with the problems of an ex- 
panding British Empire and for an understand- 
ing of one of the most perceptive critics of 
British imperial expansion. Both are the re- 
sults of intensive research, analysis, and in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. Blakeley’s study confirms the fact that 
the far-reaching administrative changes experi- 
enced by the British bureaucracy during the 
nineteenth century were more the result of the 
initiative of the political leadership and of the 
force of circumstance than the design of the 
bureaucrats. The Colonial Office was no excep- 
tion. But, hitherto, administrative studies of 
the Colonial Office have concentrated on Sir 
James Stephens, who created the “‘system,” and 
Joseph Chamberlain, who modernized the de- 
partment, and have ignored the very important 
changes that occurred between 1869 and 1892. 
The major reform of the organization and 
practice of the Colonial Office was the work of 
Robert G. W. Herbert, Robert Meade, and the 
earl of Kimberley. If such civil servants as 
Herbert ard Meade accepted reform, it was 
more the consequence of such outside pressures 
as the Treasury and the increasing volume of 
work (resulting from the changing relationship 
between Britain and her colonies) than from 
personal inclination. 

Since the appointment of Herbert as perma- 
nent undersecretary in 1871 marked “a new era 
of interest” in the colonies and he served 
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longer than any of his predecessors and succes- 
sors, his work comprises the core of Mr. Blake- 
ley’s study. Herbert had served briefly as Glad- 
stone’s private secretary, as prime minister of 
Queensland, and as a civil servant at the board 
of trade before coming to the Colonial Office. 
Amiable and pragmatic, Herbert was an excel- 
lent administrator but more adept at managing 
men than developing long-range policies. Like 
his colleagues in the Colonial Office, Herbert 
was chary of assuming additional responsibili- 
ties for the department. Thus, after the re- 
forms of 1870 and 1872, the Colonial Office was 
“a satiated establishment, primarily concerned 
with maintaining the status quo.” While the 
Colonial Office increased in size during the 
1890s and became very influential under Cham- 
berlain, the organization and routine of the de- 
partment remained much the same. 

The Colonial Office was often the target of 
Henry Labouchere's unrelenting campaign 
against British imperial expansion. Mr. Hind 
not only explains the rationale of Labouchere’s 
hostility to imperialism, but he makes a valua- 
ble contribution to an understanding of La- 
bouchere’s very complex personality and does 
much to correct A. L. Thorold’s imperfect bi- 
ography of the man. 

An agnostic with an acutely critical and pen- 
etrating mind, Labouchere was in Parliament 
from 1880 to 1905 and the founder and editor 
of the very successful weekly, Truth. The fact 
that he used Truth to advertise his radical pol- 
itics gave Labouchere a "privileged position in 
Parliament." He had no use for chivalry and 
sentiment in politics and took advantage of the 
heterogeneous Liberal party and the vexing 
Irish Question to effect an alliance between his 
radical following and the Irish nationalists. 
Basically, Labouchere's creed comprised antipa- 
thy to the House of Lords; the advocacy of po- 
litical and social reform, Irish home rule, and 
the reduction of armaments; bitter opposition 
to women's suffrage; and unrelenting criticism 
of imperialism. He was more a critic of im- 
perial policies than of the Empire and, with 
the exception of Egypt, consistently opposed 
British intervention in Africa and Asia. Yet, al- 
though he possessed a very shrewd understand- 
ing of nationalism, Labouchere was uninter- 
ested in the native population of the Empire. 
His major argument against imperialism was 
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that aggressive colonial policies weakened the 
British Empire by imposing heavy financial 
and military burdens on the nation. Britain, 
argued Labouchere, could devote its energies 
to internal reform if it eschewed imperialism. 

Labouchere, however, was a failure because 
of the distrust engendered by his deviousness 
and lack of restraint. Indeed, his political ca- 
reer terminated in 190% as a result of the revela- 
tion of his use of the press to manipulate the 
stock exchange to his advantage. Labouchere 
was his own worst enemy. His great capacity 
and fateful prognostications were rendered in- 
effective by ruthlessness, contempt for author- 
ity, and disdain for political and public opin- 
ion. ; 

A felicitous style and excellent bibliogra- 
phies enhance the worth of these books. Messrs. 
Blakeley and Hind merit praise for jobs well 
done. 

JOSEPH O. BAYLEN 
Georgia State University 


A. B. COOKE and J. R. VINCENT, editors. Lord 
Carlingford’s Journal: Reflections of a Cabinet 
Minister, 1885. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1971. Pp. 173. $8.00. 


Lord Carlingford’s journal covers his last six 
months as a cabinet minister, during which he 
attended thirty-seven cabinet meetings. This 
was almost his only political activity, though 
he performed his fairly light and politically 
uncontentious duties as lord president ade- 
quately. In these six months the cabinet nearly 
broke up over the problems of the Egyptian 
budget, the government majority of only four- 
teen after the death of Gordon, and the task of 
drawing up coercive legislation for Ireland; 
eventually it fell over liquor taxation. The 
four issues were unconnected (except that the 
prospect of defeat on the budget looked like a 
merciful relie? from the Irish coercion prob- 
lem), and the possibility of war with Russia 
over Afghanistan passed almost unnoticed as a 
moment of relaxation between the Sudan and 
the Irish problems. At the level of description 
Carlingford was undoubtedly talented, but 
what historians would really like is an explana- 
tion of what cabinet ministers thought they 
were doing. Because Carlingford did not meet 
his colleagues very often, and few of them val- 
ued his support enough to try explaining their 
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approach toshim, the journal is rather like a 
set of minutes: very welcome, but not as in- 
formative as something more gossipy would be. 
On the other hand, Carlingford was more im- 
partial than any of his colleagues, though he 
clearly leaned to the Whig imperialist side. 

The introduction is largely devoted to Glad 
stone’s attempt to induce Carlingford to resigr 
in 1884; this account is properly sympathetic tc 
Carlingford but shows no understanding of the 
problems of a prime minister trying to resl_uffle 
his cabinet when he was not allowed to dismis: 
ministers. The notes to the text are helpful but 
not without faults. 

TREVOR LLOYD 
University of Torontc 


W. J. READER. The Weir Group: A Centenary 
History. With a final chapter by the Right Hon. 
VISCOUNT WEIR. London: Weidenfeld and Nicol: 
son. 1971. Pp. x, 238. £3.00. 


“If ever there was a time and place to set up in 
any business connected with marine steam en. 
gineering, the time was the early eighties anc 
the place was the Clyde.” In this environmen! 
James Weir, a former apprentice in the river’: 
leading yards, patented several inventions for 
pumps and auxiliary machinery and within a 
decade became a world leader in a highly spe 
cialized field of manufacturing. Growth was en 
sured by the triumph of steam over sail, the 
naval race between the powers, and munit.on: 
production during the First World War. After 
1919 the bottom dropped out of the firm's raar 
kets and the scale of its operations had ta be 
drastically reduced. Attempts at diversification 
yielded no commercial benefit except in the 
case of rotary pumps. "We do not believe oui 
brains are good enough," Lord Weir wrote, “te 
deal efficiently with more than one industry.' 
Not until after the Second World War was the 
character of the business transformed. A puolic 
company was created in 1946, nine years later : 
holding company, and then in 1967 the Weñ 
Group was formed with five manufacturing di 
visions comprising forty-five different compa 
nies. Within a generation, as Viscount Wei 
shows in the final chapter, the firm became ar 
international multiproduct enterprise supply. 
ing steel castings, factory-made buildings, mul 
tiflash distillation plants, and aircraft equip 
ment. 
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Unfortunately, less than a third of the narra- 
tive is devoted to the remarkable development 
of the company since 1945. Mr. Reader's main 
emphasis is on the fortunes of a family firm in 
Scotland, and a great deal of attention is de- 
voted to its generally unsuccessful attempts to 
diversify. The author's conclusions therefore 
tend to be ambiguous: "the story . . . shows 
contradictory and co-existent inclinations to- 
wards caution and adventure, almost amount- 
ing to a split mind, which was characteristic of 


Weirs’ second generation management." Fur- . 


thermore, Reader's judgments on the firm's 
labor force are uncritical and inconsistent. 
Whatever the employers reactions may have 
been, the author's readiness to blame Clydeside 
workers for the firm's difficulties during and 
after the First World War is hardly justified 
by the evidence. The picture he paints of “con- 
troled Ludditism in engineering" has to be 
seen in the context of undistributed profits 
worth a million pounds being allocated to a 
private company's handfu] of shareholders. In 
short, this account, though readable, is one- 
sided and superficial. Consequently Reader's 
broader generalizations, which are limited to 
comparisons between Weir’s performance and 
the contemporary malaise of British industry, 
are less valuable than they perhaps might oth- 
erwise have been. 

GORDON RIMMER 

University of New South Wales 


RODNEY BARKER. Education and Politics, 1900- 
1951: À Study of the Labour Party. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 173. 
$10.25. 


Education was, during the first half of the 
twentieth century, a matter of continuous if 
secondary concern for the British labor move- 
ment. By his systematic examination of the La- 
bour party's policy in this area over five dec- 
ades Rodney Barker attempts to provide a 
basis for generalizations concerning the party's 
approach to noneconomic issues and thus to 
the nature of British socialism. He finds a con- 
tinuity in Labour's educational policy between 
the years preceding and following its adoption 
of socialism in 1918, with the party promoting, 
in both instances, a program indistinguishable 
from that of progressive Liberals. The raising 
of the school-leaving age and fairer access to 
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the existing educational system were the goals 
throughout most of this period. It was only in 
the years following World War II that school- 
ing began to be regarded not simplv as a bene- 
fit that should be more equitably shared by all 


. classes but as a weapon for attack on the class 


structure itself. 

Barker's findings therefore reinforce the gen- 
erall accepted view of the Labour party in 
this period as sober, respectful of existing insti- 
tutions, moderate in its goals, and pragmatic in 
its approach to reform. Although the author's 
judgments are generally cautious he perhaps 
goes too far in concluding from Labour's lack 
of a distinctive policy in education that the 
partys adoption of socialism in 1918 was 
“largely an illusion" (p. 35). As he himself ob- 
serves, the socialism of the day was focused on 
economic rather than social reorganization, 
and its lack of impact on the party's thinking 
on education gives little indication of its influ- 
ence in areas of more central concern. 

"Those unfamiliar with the Labour party's rec- 
ord will find in this study a lucid treatment of 
one aspect of its domestic policy. By utilizing 
the papers of the party's advisory committee on 
education as well as those of the committee's 
most influential member, R. H. Tawney, and 
of Charles Trevelyan, president of the Board of 
Education in the two interwar Labour govern- 
ments, the author has provided an account of 
the internal debate surrounding educational 
questions, which will be illuminating as well to 
students of the labor movement. 

CATHERINE ANN CLINE 
Catholic University of America 


C. J. LOWE and M. L. DOCKRILL. The Mirage of 
Power. Volume 1, British Foreign Policy, 1902— 
14; volume 2, British Foreign Policy, 1914-22; 
volume 3, The Documents: British Foreign Pol- 
icy, 1902-22. (Foreign Policies of the Great 
Powers) Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
1972. Pp. xii, 168, xiii-xxiv; xiii, 169-422, xv- 
xxvi; xvii, 423-759. $10.00; $10.95; $13.25; 
$31.75 the set. 


Lowe and Dockrill’s work, based on specialist 
studies and their own research, is valuable for 
the insight it gives into the pressures on makers 
of policy from leading politicians and, after 
1905, permanent officials at the Foreign Office. 
A more sympathetic view than usual is taken of 
the principal actor, Sir Edward Grey. Atten- 
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tion is seen increasingly concentrated on Eu- 
rope, where Grey was convinced the potential 
troublemaker was Germany. Rejecting alike 
thoughts of isolation or alliances, Grey's un- 
changing solution was to cultivate friend- 


ship—at a price—with France and Russia. De-- 


spite sporadic criticism from colleagues after 
1907, steps toward a limited rapprochement 
with Germany were only taken from 1912 on- 
wards. 

Grey's handling of successive crises brings 
few adverse comments, not even his self-con- 
fessed “mistake” of sanctioning secret military 
conversations with the French (leaving As- 
quith himself almost certainly in the dark until 
1911). There are a few important lacunae. To 
Lansdowne's 1902 agreements with Japan and 
the United States, aimed at reducing worldwide 
commitments, should certainly be added that 
with Italy—researched in depth by Enrico Serra 
and others who declared it a vital factor in the 
making of the Entente Cordiale. There should 
surely be some mention also of the policy en- 
shrined in the unratified Declaration of Lon- 
don (1909), which left Grey in 1914 morally 
committed to rules of warfare at sea seriously 
circumscribing British sea power. 

There are well-researched chapters dealing 
with wartime attitudes toward Italy, the Bal- 
kans, and peace aims, as well as an illuminat- 
ing discussion on Far Eastern and Russian 
problems. Yet voluminous Foreign Office re- 
cords concerning blockade and neutral 
rights—which kept the Committee of Imperial 
Defense historian A. C. Bell busy until 
1937—have hardly been sampled, let alone ana- 
lyzed. An unwise policy toward neutrals, too 
harsh or too yielding, would inevitably have 
radically affected the outcome of the war. 

When the element of continuity provided by 
Grey disappeared, several cabinet members 
(and public figures) acted as if foreign policy 
was too important to be left to the Foreign 
Office. Churchill carried the day for interven- 
tion against the Bolsheviks. Lloyd George him- 
self dominated decision making between 1919 
and 1922. When uncoordinated policies and 
disagreements over the Middle East and Ger- 
many ended collaboration with France, the si- 
multaneous evaporation of Britain’s wartime 
power meant that Lloyd George’s vision of the 
future lacked the backing that power confers. 
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The volume of documents is uneven n its 
support of the text. Indeed, there are no Jocu- 
ments to illustrate the making of the ertente 
with France or prewar relations with the USA, 
and, pro rata, the period after 1914 ha: five 
times the documentation of that before, It does 
seem a pity also that the authors have sub- 
scribed to the present tendency not to us? for. 
eign documentary sources, with the exce2tion 
of one important volume of 7 Documenz Di 
plomatici Italiani. Statesmen, after all, d scus: 
policy and negotiate with foreign diplomats. 
However, in general, this book is to be com. 
mended as a reliable guide to the aspects oi 
foreign policy discussed, though students will 
not be able to rely solely on the volume of doc 
uments, which avoids official corresponcence 
printed elsewhere. 

ARTHUR MARSDEN 
University of Dundee 


IAN H. NISH. Alliance in Decline: A Stucy ir 
Anglo-Japanese Relations, 1908-23. (University 
of London Historical Studies 33.) [London: 
University of London, Athlone Press. 1972. Pp 
xii, 424. £7.50. 

WM. ROGER LOUIS. British Strategy in the Fa 
East, 1919-1939. New York: Oxford Universit 
Press. 1971. Pp. 284. $10.50. 


The two authors have covered Anglo-Japenest 
relations from 1894 to World War II. In 196t 
Nish published The Anglo-Japanese Allicnce 
The Diplomacy of Two Island Emfires 
1894-1907 (AHR, 72 [1966-67]: 530-31) Ir 
well-researched detail it presented the conrerg 
ing interests of Britain, an overstrained worlc 
power, and Japan, modernizing and begin ing 
to act in the game of power politics on the 
Asian scene. The diplomatic and strategic an 
swer to the Anglo-Japanese fear of Russia wa 
the Alliance of 1902, which lost some of it: ur 
gency after Japan's defeat of Russia in 390$ 
Alliance in Decline continues the story pain 
stakingly, perhaps too painstakingly, for mate 
rial is repeated not at all carelessly. For it Nist 
again has used a wide array of printed materia 
in English, Russian, and Japanese as well as ar 
chival and documentary collections in Ja»an 
Britain, the United States, and Australia. Hi 
scope extends from the renewal of the alliance 
in 1911, through the World War years of Japa 


nese expansion in China and of Japanese naval 
aid to Britain, to the calculations about Brit- 
ain's resources for the future and her new 
needs and associations that led to the replace- 
ment of the alliance by the Four-Power Pact. 
Louis covers some five years of the same sub. 
ject in presenting the story from 1919 to 1939, 
based mainly on the printed Foreign Office 
and archival British cabinet and Foreign Office 
documents. “Strategy” in the title is meant to 
describe an area broader than official policy, 
which by 1921 had to be reformulated for the 
Far East. The points of decision are fairly fa- 
miliar: China was alternately weak or in con- 
vulsion, and Japan, nearby and strong, rushed 
into the vacuum; Japan’s Chinese governance 
was exclusionist and imperialist in any sense; 
the United States was even more hostile to 
Japan in China than Britain was, though Brit- 
ish investments in China greatly outran Ameri- 
can capital and the British lion properly had a 
leonine share of trade and services in China; 
American hostility to the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance stimulated proposals for American naval 
construction, and the prospective naval race 
was too costly for the British government, 
apart from the near-certainty that it would en- 
danger future association with the United 
States, proclaimed by many Britons as an essen- 
tial policy; the same American hostility compli- 
cated Britain’s relations with the British Do- 
minions; and there were pervasive racist fears 
and suspicions, as Louis well reveals. Britain 
abandoned the Japanese alliance even less 
readily than she had abandoned her mistrust of 
entanglements. The subject made its way 
through cabinet discussions, policy memo- 
randa, an imperial conference, and finally the 
Washington Conference, where, Nish records, a 
Japanese comment to a British observer was: 
“At any rate you gave the Alliance a splendid 
funeral” (p. 383). Curzon did not favor a pros- 
pect in which the hand of an allied Britain, 
even with the minimal force it had in the Far 
East, would not be available to restrain the 
possible recklessness of Japan. In the thirties 
George Sansom, a historian and diplomat, 
countered thoughts that Japan was changing 
wholly for the worse: against them he thought 
that things would not have turned so ill if the 
alliance had been maintained. More recently 
Malcolm Kennedy has expressed his misgivings 
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about the estrangement of Japan and Britain. 

Nish has written a rounded and complete 
work. Inevitably, Chinese documents are not 
available to him and Chinese reactions are seen 
through the eyes of foreigners, though happily 
a number of foreigners. Rarely, but it does 
happen, he inaccurately describes his references 
to some people treated in the first volume as 
“characterizations,” which they are not. This is 
but a slight fault when placed against the mer- 
its of his thorough, thoughtful, and model 
work. 

Louis with a larger subject and a longer time 
period is somewhat less equipped with sources 
than Nish. His book, nevertheless, appears to 
have been a decade in maturing and comes 
from James Crowley and Gaddis Smith as 
Louis's "contribution to the Far Eastern Inter- 
national History Seminar at Yale University" 
(p. 16). British Strategy has the judiciousness 
that may be expected from "writing in commit- 
tee" (p. 16). It is as well unexpectedly lively 
and provocative. 

M. A. FITZSIMONS 
University of Notre Dame 


LAWRENCE F. BARMANN. Baron Friedrich von 
Hügel and the Modernist Crisis in England. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1972. 
Pp. xiii, 278. $18.50. 


This clearly written book meets the need for a 
detailed and accurate account of the role 
played by Friedrich von Hügel, the religious 
philosopher and Biblical critic, in the Roman 
Catholic Modernist movement over sixty years 
ago. Based on extensive research in relevant ar- 
chives and manuscript collections in England, 
it should end the confusion that bas often sur- 
rounded von Hügel's role. While it emphasizes 
his involvement in the movement in his Eng- 
lish environment, it also deals with his interna- 
tional activities in behalf of the Modernist 
cause. Professor Barmann has made a useful 
contribution to the history of Catholic Mod- 
ernism. 

Despite Barmann's admirable research, his 
study has a few substantial weaknesses. First, 
Modernism is defined too broadly as “the more 
or less simultaneous awakening of a number of 
Roman Catholics, . . . all strikingly aware of 
the intellectual and other advances of their 
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own era and milieu, to the serious inadequacies 
of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical system of 
thought and practice then current” (p. x). This 
"awakening and awareness" however, also 
characterized a number of Catholics who were 
not Modernists. Intellectual ferment and at- 
tempts at renewal were more widespread in the 
Roman Church in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries than Barmann's book 
indicates. Second, the book does not give an 
impartial account of the Modernist crisis. Bar- 
mann is entitled to his interpretation portray- 
ing von Hügel's views of issues as generally 
right, but Barmann's study depicts several op- 
posed views inadequately. 'There was more sub- 
stance in, for example, the positions of the 
moderate liberal Catholic Wilfrid Ward and 
the philosopher Maurice Blondel, who at times 
disagreed with von Hügel, than this study indi- 
cates. Still less adequately represented are the 
ecclesiastical authorities views of the issues in 
the Modernist crisis, Last, the theological and 
philosophical issues in the crisis are not dealt 
with in sufficient depth. Thus the anti-imma- 
nentism and antisubjectivism that developed in 
von Hügels thought and that distinguished 
him from some of the other Modernists receive 
only passing mention, although he attached 
great importance to these issues, which were, 
indeed, central ones in the crisis. 

On balance, however, the fresh information 
resulting from Professor Barmann's diligent re- 
search and the real contribution that the book 
makes by describing von Hügel’s involvement 
in the Modernist movement more than offset 
the drawbacks. 

WILLIAM J. SCHOENL 
Michigan State University 


PETER ROWLAND. The Last Liberal Governments: 
Unfinished Business, 1911-1914. New York: St. 
Martin's Press. 1971. Pp. xiv, 405. $12.95. 


Restricting himself severely to the political 
events from 1911 to 1914, Peter Rowland has 
completed his useful, if somewhat tedious, sum- 
mary of the Liberal governments' activities in 
the decade before the outbreak of World War 
I. Like its predecessor The Promised Land, 
1905-1910 (AHR, 55 [1969-70]: 499-500), the 
present work plods its way from cabinet to cab- 
inet and from Parliamentary session to Parlia- 
mentary session meticulously describing who 
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said what to whom ard where, but seldom, ex- 
cept in a brief chapter of conclusions, speculat- 
ing very seriously about the social environment 
within which its Liberals made the cautious 
and pragmatic moves that added up somshow 
to what came to be identified as their ^poli- 
cies.” Yet Unfinished Business is a substential 
improvement over its 2redecessor. ; 

By and large, the thesis of the first vo-ume, 
that the last Liberal zovernments looked back 
to the world of the rineteenth century rather 
than forward to that of the twentieth, is reiter- 
ated in this second study. Once again Rowland 
gives us little insight into why that should have 
been, although he does take issue with George 
Dangerfield and Elie Halévy, to say nothing of 
Stephen Koss, in denying that the declime of 
the Liberal party was both natural and insvita- 
ble. Without the intervention of war, Rovland 
speculates, the Liberal party might have been 
reinvigorated, the Labour party might not 
have emerged as a viable substitute, all so-ts of 
possibilities might have developed. But specu- 
lation aside, Rowland is in fact on very sound 
ground in pointing out the irony of the contra- 
diction between what the Liberals pro>osed 
and what they are most remembered for. Sacces- 
sive Liberal governments, he points out had 
not come into office intending to create any- 
thing like a “welfare state.” The social reform 
measures they passed were regarded by the old 
guard as the “tiresome price that had ʻo be 
paid for having Lloyd George in the Gcvern- 
ment.” Yet it is social reform for which the 
Liberals of 1905 to 1614 are given high marks, 
while the "real" Liberal program—educacional 
reform, licensing reform, abolition of plural 
voting, reform of the House of Lords—ailed 
to reach the statute book and is almost forgot- 
ten. | 

In another way the author brings a larg ele- 
ment of balance to the rather dramatic =epre- 
sentations of a George Dangerfield or even an 
Elie Halévy. Despite labor unrest, suffrzgette 
disruption, and Ulsterite mobilization, British 
society was not really falling apart at the :eams 
by 1914. Rowland makes clear, I think, that 
each of the three threats was considerably less 
extreme than as described in some overhzated 
accounts. The early -wentieth-century “aze of 
violence" appears to pale when subjected .o de- 
tailed scrutiny. 
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Although Unfinished Business shares some of 
the weaknesses of The Promised Land—and 
one may add that too much of too little rele- 
vance appears in the footnotes or that it is un- 
necessarily thin on foreign policy—it is on the 
whole a more persuasive account. The last Lib- 
eral government comes through as a group of 
politicians, none of them—not even Lloyd 
George or Churchill when they concerned 
themselves with reform legislation—really un- 
derstanding the social changes that were caus- 
ing the world they knew to disappear, but most 
of them trying to do their best within their 
narrow limits of perception. It is on the whole 
a more persuasive picture than we have had in 
the past. One minor point: Lloyd George's mis- 
tress was of course Frances Stevenson, not 
Frances Stevens. 

HENRY R. WINKLER 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


J. M. WINTER and D. M. JOSLIN, edited and with 
an introduction by. R. H. Tawney's Common- 
place Book. (Economic History Review Supple- 
ment 5) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1972. Pp. xxiv, 88. $6.50. 


The publication of his Commonplace Book by 
the Economic History Review is clearly in- 
tended as a memorial to R. H. Tawney, the 
most respected, even venerated, of the genera- 
tion of "committed" historians, which included 
the Hammonds and the Webbs. (The volume 
also includes a tribute by M. M. Postan to the 
Cambridge economic historian David Joslin 
who, with J. M. Winter, wrote the introduc- 
tion to this work before his untimely death in 
1970.) As this book makes plain, Tawney quite 
early defined the views that were to character- 
ize his brand of socialism and planned a schol- 
arly oeuvre that would bear witness to his faith 
in a morally just, genuinely Christian social 
order. 

The Commonplace Book was begun in 1912 
when Tawney was thirty-two and was contin- 
ued for two years. After Balliol and service at 
Toynbee Hall, Tawney had just completed his 
Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century 
(1912) and was a Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion lecturer at Manchester. In this intellectual 
diary he set down his faith in an absolute 
moral standard, in equality, in “the supreme 
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value of every human personality,” in a society 
in which “there is no rivalry but only service.” 
He saw capitalism as a thoroughly immoral 
order in which men were not seen as personali- 
ties but used as tools, and he attacked defend- 
ers of privilege like Alfred Marshall, whose eu- 
logies of "economic chivalries" Tawney found 
repellent. Nor did he spare socialist utilitarians 
like the Fabians who sought efficiency and ma- 
terial improvement rather than an egalitarian 
society. 

Tawney’s denunciation of material progress 
achieved at the expense of a just and conse- 
quently satisfying social system, his contempt 
for the spirit of “getting-on,” and his wish that 
men come to despise wealth and return to the 
ideals of “voluntary poverty and renunciation” 
have both a medieval and a contemporary New 
Left flavor. Moreover, far removed from the 
stereotype of a “moderate” Christian socialism, 
he welcomed violent revolution with its “risk 
of facing a generation of disorder” that he be- 
lieved necessary to realize the great moral 
change he envisioned, making in the course of 
his argument some highly perceptive sugges- 
tions about the revolutionary process. ‘Though 
it is somewhat disconcerting to find this link to 
Cromwellian fanaticism in Tawney's Christian 
egalitarianism, the volume remains a further 
testimony to his passion for social justice that 
made him an inspiration to historians and a 
much-loved saint of socialism. 

BERNARD SEMMEL 
State University oj New York, 
Stony Brook 


KENNETH YOUNG. Sir Alec Douglas-Home. Tea- 
neck, N.J.: Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 282. $15.00. 


As is generally known, this is a time of finan- 
cial difficulty for many of America’s university 
presses. When, therefore, a biography of this 
kind is published by a university press that 
cannot be numbered among the more opulent, 
it is not altogether unreasonable to ask: Is this 
book really necessary? Given the fact that an 
English edition already existed, the question is 
is not entirely academic. American university 
presses, operating on very limited budgets, 
ought not to be using their funds for publica- 
tions like this. 
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Is the book a very bad one? Not at all; it re- 
sembles dozens of others published in this 
country and in the United Kingdom on major 
contemporarv political figures. It is a good 
journalistic account of Sir Alec Douglas 
Home's life. It is the kind of book that makes 
an admirable Christmas gift. However it can- 
not be said to have any major importance for a 
scholarly audience. It is clear that Kenneth 
Young knows Sir Alec well, likes him, and has 
been granted a good number of interviews. In 
theory, a very personal account might have re- 
sulted. It is regrettable that such an account is 
not forthcoming. The pages on Sir Alec's child- 
hood, youth, and early adulthood, while 
unobjectionable, tell little that is at all reveal- 
ing. More serious, perhaps, is the failure to 
provide new evidence on public events, not 
only during the brief period that Sir Alec 
served as prime minister, but also during the 
time when he served under Eden and Macmil- 
lan in various cabinet posts, including that of 
secretary of state for Commonwealth Relations, 
leader of the House of Lords, and foreign sec- 
retary. . 

The quality of Young's account is perhaps 
best expressed by indicating the information 
he provides on various moments of crisis dur- 
ing recent years. Thus, for example, on Suez 
we learn that Sir Alec favored Eden's policy, 
though he himself would have preferred that 
the British take military action alone, inde- 
pendently oi the French. Eden insisted on the 
Commonwealth not being informed in advance 
of the military operation, and Home agreed 
with this decision. Sir Alec was later severely 
criticized for this, but there is nothing to sug- 
gest that he thinks it was a mistake. He be- 
lieves that the military operations were not 
handled well—an understatement—but other- 
wise sees nothing terribly wrong with the Suez 
undertaking. Sir Alec's biographer tells us that 
the thing that did "rankle" Sir Alec was “the 
American betrayal.” This is the quality of the 
reportage on what was a major turning point 
for Britain in the 1950s. 

The character of the analysis may be ren- 
dered also by reflecting on what Young has to 
say about the United Kingdom's relations with 
the United States during the Kennedy era, 
when Sir Alec served as foreign secretary. At 
the time of the Cuban missile crisis we are told 
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that Kennedy,and Macmillan were on the “hot 
line" nightly and tha: "using the ‘hot line’ is 
not easy for the unmechanical" We are also 
told that Sir Alec belisved that “Britain’s coun- 
sel had a consideradle influence." That is 
about all the information we get. As for the 
Skybolt affair and the meeting at Nassau, no 
one reading the authcr’s two pages on the issue 
could have any idea of why it was important. 
Even the conjecture cf the effects it had on de 
Gaulle is very cursory. 

STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD 

Brown University 


EDWARD NORMAN. À History of Modern Ireland. 
Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press. 


1971. Pp. 880. $7.95. 
PATRICK O'FARRELL. Ireland's English Question: 


Anglo-Irish Relations, 1534-1970. New York: 
Schocken Books. 1971 Pp. 336. $11.50. 


In one of her theater chronicles, Mary Mc- 
Carthy wondered why certain actors were on 
the stage. She asked not why a producer had 
been so misguided as to employ these untal- 
ented players but why the players themselves 
were so deluded as to believe they could act. 
These books raise questions of that kind why 
they were published is not nearly so baffling as 
why the Reverend Dr. Norman and Prafessor 
O'Farrell wrote them at all. Although the 
books have different “messages,” they are alike 
in that what is true in them is not new, and 
what is new is not true. The reader can only be 
amazed at the authors’ laying claim to the seri- 
ous attention of their colleagues with works so 
ill-considered as these. 

Norman contends that the Irish Revolution 
(1916-23) was neither a good nor a necessary 
thing and was certainly not the product of op- 
pression—a view that is hardly original, kaving 
been argued with great skill by Nicholas Man- 
sergh and Oliver MacDonagh. What is original 
here is Norman’s contempt for the Irish and 
for their resistance to the process of achieving 
“the very real assimilation of Irish life zo the 
general British type,' for "the most advanced 
society in the world was attempting the zssimi- 
lation of a less developed one." Those who 
fought against becoming West Britons were 
"small coteries of Ltterateurs," “racists” like 
Daniel Moran, anc various lumpen types. 
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Many of them seem to have been emotionally 
unstable, if not sexually perverse. Norman 
seems not to know that the Irish Revolution is 
not the only one that was "made" by those 
without an established place in society. 

Norman's gifts for trivializing Irish history 
are so great that his book does not deserve to 
be taken seriously. He seems to believe that he 
has bestowed himself on material that is be- 
neath him. His book may, however, have a cer- 
tain interest as a document in English social 
history: it can be read as the act of someone 
apparently not born in the purple aping the at- 
titudes (or the supposed attitudes) of the aris- 
tocracy. Norman quotes Archbishop Manning 
to Lord Grey: "I do not think that Englishmen 
are enough aware of the harm some among us 
do by a contemptuous, satirical, disrespectful, 
defiant language in speaking of Ireland and 
the Irish people." It is hard to imagine Nor- 
man's being easily excelled in the language 
that Manning was complaining about. His dis- 
dain for the Irish varies according to their so- 
cial class. Anglo-Irish gentlemen like Parnell 
and ‘Thomas Davis are treated less derisively 
than the Irish-Irish. Norman is a master of in- 
nuendo as the following example selected at 
random shows: “The district [Irishtown, County 
Mayo] had just been disturbed when a new 
owner had evicted his tenants from the largest 
local estate. He was a Catholic priest called 
Canon Burke. In the same month Parnell 
joined in with one of his militant utterances at 
Limerick: 'Stand to your guns, and there is no 
power on earth which can prevail against the 
hundreds of thousands of tenant farmers of 
this country.' An unearthly power, indeed, vis- 
ited the West during the summer. At the 
height of the agrarian disturbance in Co. 
Mayo, in August, an apparition of the Virgin 
appeared beside a Catholic chapel in the small 
village of Knock." Mean-spiritedness sustained 
for more than three hundred pages ought to 
get some kind of prize. 

O’Farrell’s message is the reverse of Nor- 
man's: The Irish Revolution was the natural 
and inevitable outcome of Irish history, for the 
Irish Question was not political but “historical 
and religious—a question of identity." The 
tired old sentiment, “To be Irish is to be Cath- 
olic," has been dressed up in the new clothes of 
“identity.” O'Farrell's is a genuinely obsessive 
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performance. He does not argue from evidence; 
he repeats his propositions, and he defines his- 
torical realities into and out of existence and 
then deduces from his curious definitions. It is 
not enough for O'Farrell to declare that the 
essence of Irish nationalism was religion, he 
must deduce from that definition that a revolu- 
tionary solution was therefore inevitable, for 
such constitutional movements as repeal or 
home rule were "British" (as opposed to Irish 
and Catholic) solutions. The Irish people 
wanted, from the Reformation on, apparently, 
complete independence from England. How 
O'Farrell knows what the Irish people 
(whoever they are) wanted at any given time is 
not clear. 

Nor is O'Farrell content with deducing the 
inevitability of revolution from the religious 
identity (even though the opposition of the 
Catholic Church to the revolutionary tradition 
is one of the facts of Irish history) He must 
identify Catholicism with spirituality. The con- 
flict between Ireland and England was the con- 
flict between the spiritual otherworldly Irish 
and the secular, materialistic British. A Catho- 
lic bishop mulcting the faithful tc build a ca- 
thedral was apparently engaging in a spiritual 
act, and the Evangelical revival in England ap- 
parently had nothing to do with religion (or 
spirituality). Nor, since the members of the 
Irish Catholic middle class were materialistic, 
will O'Farrell permit them to be called truly 
Irish. The land hunger of the peasants does 
not mean that they were materialistic (and un- 
Irish) because the landlords were, after all, Prot- 
estants—including, it would seem, priests like 
Canon Burke. The reader follows the argu- 
ment with a kind of fascination, watching 
O’Farrell being hoist on his own petard. 

It is not, of course, O'Farrell's deductions 
alone that are questionable. So are his prem- 
ises. Does he seriously mean to suggest that had 
the Irish been conquered by a Catholic power, 
there would have been no resistance, no Irish 
nationalism? If so, he knows very little about 
nationalism elsewhere. Both of these writers 
seem to know just enough history to confirm 
what can only be called their prejucices. 

JOSEPH WOODS 
Atkinson College, 
York University 
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DONALD HARMAN AKENSON. The Church of Ire- 
land: Ecclesiastical Reform and Revolution, 
1800-1885. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1971. Pp. xiii, 413. $15.00. 


“The Church of Ireland was not simply a mi- 
nority church, it was one surrounded by a sea 
of hatred. . . . Representing a narrow consti- 
tuency, surrounded by a hostile majority, con- 
troling great endowments, uncertain of its 
priorities, inefficient in its administration, the 
Church of Ireland was ripe for either reform or 
revolution. In the nineteenth century it experi- 
enced both." To delineate these changes in the 
established Anglican Church in Ireland, Don- 
ald Akenson of Queen's University, Kingston, 
Ontario, has purposely focused on the Church 
as an administrative institution whose "pri- 
mary purpose ... was the delivery of pastoral 
services to the Irish Anglican community." Dis- 
claiming any concern with—and one suspects, 
any interest in—theological, political, or social 
intricacies, he delights in rigorous analysis, sta- 
tistical tables, and the minutiae of administra- 
tive change. 

Within these deliberately narrow limits Pro- 
fessor Akenson has written a competent, com- 
pletely reliable, detailed monograph for any- 
one interested in the history of institutions. A 
thorough description of the administrative sys- 
tem of the Church in the eighteenth century 
reveals it as an exaggerated example of all the 
evils of establishment. Secure, indolent, and 
Erastian, its bishops were selected by a grossly 
political process, and there was no means of in- 
suring residence of either bishops or parish 
clergy. During the first thirty years of the nine- 
teenth century, an era of "graceful reform," 
much in this picture changed. Obvious im- 
provements in efficiency—increased clerical res- 
idency, numbers of benefices and churches, 
and assiducusness of the parish clergy— 
enabled the Church to fulfill its primary pur- 
pose as defined by Professor Akenson. 

As for the further, more drastic reforms of 
the 1830s to 1860s, Akenson refuses to view 
them as part of the larger wave of parliamen- 
tary reforms (electoral reforms, the poor laws, 
and so forth) in England. Instead they were the 
logical outcome of the tithe reform measures of 
the 1820s, when the principle of parliamentary 
interference with ecclesiastical property was es- 
tablished. And most important, by having to 
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fight for Cathglic emancipation until 1829 the 
Roman Catholics had become politiazed, 
achieving "a political identity and momensum" 
that inevitably turned on the Church of Ire- 
land. In contrast to the earlier reforms, which 
augmented the Church as established, those 
stemming from the Church Temporalities Act 
of 1833 were negative, reducing the Church's 
resources and suppressing a number of bishop- 
rics, and became the prelude for disestablish- 
ment. Ultimately, in the face of ever-growing 
Roman Catholic power, the issue was nct in- 
creased efficiency, but whether the Church of 
Ireland should exist as a state church at all. 
Gladstone's great Disestablishment Bal is 
treated in detail with admiration. Akensen is 
understandably impressed by the way in which 
the Church weathered the years of reorganiza- 
tion, overcame severe internal friction, both 
doctrinal and organizational, and also exhib- 
ited great financial skills. He uses the term 
"revolutionary" to describe the emergence of 
lay influence in Church government and seems 
surprised that disestablishment resulted im the 
Church showing all the earmarks of a volun- 
tary church. But considering the economic and 
social stature of its laity, this might be ex- 
pected. To me, the interesting fact is that the 
sudden removal of the state shows how a l-im- 
portant its undergirding support had been for 
the continuance of an aristocratic, hierzrchic 
structure and how quickly that structure con- 
formed itself to the financial and numerical 
realities of its members. 
OLIVE J. BROSE 
Westbrook, Connecticut 


RICHARD COBB. Reactions to the French Revolu- 
tion. New York: Oxford University Press. 1972. 


Pp. 310. $13.75. 


For many years in the history of the F-ench 
Revolution, as of other subjects, there has been 
a trend away from the study of decision mak- 
ing elites toward that of obscure and ina-ticu- 
late members of society. Lefebvre launcked it 
with his great work on the peasants; Methiez 
was thought to be shortsighted in concentrat- 
ing on such eminent figures as Robespierre; So- 
boul’s work on the sans-culottes and Rude’s on 
The Crowd in the French Revolution arc the 
best-known examples of the new school. Mr. 
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Cobb in his earlier writings has carried the 
same trend forward, but it is doubtful whether 
his colleagues in it will much welcome his new 
contribution. 

“The purpose of the work,” to quote the dig- 
nified Oxford jacket, or blurb, “is to indicate 
that individuals are more important than 
groups." This commendable generality has a 
particular meaning for the author. He is at 
pains to stress the virtues of individuality, of 
the survival of private life even under condi- 
tions of catastrophic public disturbance. He de- 
scribes for us the experiences and the life-styles 
of those who, more deliberately, opted out of 
too handicapped, too ignorant, or too indiffer- 
ent to know what was happening and likewise 
of those who, more deliberately, opted out of 
the Revolution, rejecting any form of social 
order, actual or proposed, republican or mo- 
narchical. The "groups" that he dismisses as 
unreal, or at least as useless categories in histor- 
ical explanation, are not only the famous revo- 
lutionary bourgeoisie but Soboul's sans-culottes 
and Rudé's crowd, which are seen as figments 
of the imagination. The "individuals" are per- 
sons on whom information is available in po- 
lice and judicial records. The book is in effect 
a sequel to Cobb's Police and the People (see 
my review, AHR, 76 [1971]: 1557) But the 
vein is wearing thin, or becoming more exotic. 

We have here the "reactions to the French 
Revolution" of habitual criminals, murderers, 
thugs, highway robbers, cheats, prostitutes, and 
female ogres, topped by a concluding chapter 
on an especially unpleasant gang of men and 
women called la bande d’Orgeres. To this Wild 
West show of the French Revolution is added 
the more affecting spectacle of how events were 
perceived by abandoned children, madmen, 
and deaf-mutes, with regrets that evidence is 
Jacking for bomosexuals. The author detests 
both Robespierre and Napoleon, and his work 
will reinforce the idea of the years of Thermi- 
dor and the Directory as a time of intolerable 
disorder, "brief oases of extreme individualism 
and ungovernment, a trough of anarchy, be- 
tween the rigid, terrifying systems of the year 
II and the Empire" (p. 129). 

It is unlikely that this highly selected cast of 
characters, this reductio ad absurdum of the 
historiography of the inarticulate, will really 
serve the purpose or drive from the stage either 
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the revolutionary bourgeoisie, or the sans-cu- 
lottes, or the crowd, or Robespierre and Napo- 
leon. It is clear that the researches have been 
enjoyable to Mr. Cobb and to his students at 
Oxford, whom he generously cites, but it is not 
clear what such researches have to teach. The 
author never asks himself whether a similar ex- 
ploration of similar records might not yield 
similar results for any society in which such 
records were so abundantly kept. The question 
is how relevant to the French Revolution the 
book is at all. Much of the violence described 
was perpetrated against former terrorists, but 
by no means all; and we are repeatedly re- 
minded that counterterror and counterrevolu- 
tion were not the same. The author is aware of 
the criticisms that have been made of him, 
defends himself from "the trap of anecdotal 
history," and insists on the humane value of 
our understanding the plight of the miserable, 
the disreputable, and the outcast. He confirms 
what Soboul and Rudé have always said, that 
the true popular revolutionaries did not come 
from the lowest and most hopeless social levels. 
But one concludes by wondering what has be- 
come of the study of the French Revolution at 
Oxford since the days of J. M. Thompson. 
R. R. PALMER 
Yale University 


ROGER DUPUY. La Garde Nationale et les débuts 
de la révolution en Ille-et-Vilaine (1789-mars 
1793). (Université de Haute-Bretagne, Institut 
Armoricain de Recherches Historiques de Ren- 
nes.) Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck. 1972. Pp. 
284, 1 map. 


We begin to get answers to a question that has 
absorbed many an hour of earnest, if fruitless, 
conversation: how much of the difference be- 
tween French and American historical scholar- 
ship is due to the contrast in the organization 
(as opposed to the quality) of the two educa- 
tional systems? It turns out that given similar 
opportunities the two systems produce similar 
products. Roger Dupuy's thése de troisiéme 
cycle, my case in point, is the rough academic 
equivalent of a Ph.D. thesis. It greatly resem- 
bles an American thesis—except chat it has 
been printed, unretouched, for all to see. Its 
task is to trace the organization and action of 
the various militias that sprang up to do the 
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work of the Revolution in the Breton depart- 
ment of Ille-et-Vilaine from 1589 to 1793. 
Dupuy goes at his subject. systematically. 
The gross organization of the book takes us 
chronologically from the militias of the Old 
Regime to the National Guard of 1793. The 
detailed organization follows the varieties of 
National Guards and of their actions: the 
urban units, the rural units, the peace-keeping 
activities of the big-city units, and so forth. 
The unifying argument, to the extent that 
there is one, contends that the vigor of the 
local Guard faithfully represented the intensity 
of revolutionary sentiment. Dupuy piles up 
plenty of evidence to that effect, especially in 
the form of maps depicting the distribution of 
Guard units at different points in time, the ac- 
ceptance and rejection of the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the clergy, military enlistments in 1791, 
and a number of other signs of revolutionary 
sympathy, apathy, or antipathy. He also in- 
flates some balloons for the sole purpose of 
. popping them. The most notable case is his at- 
tribution (pp. 108-09) to Paul Bois of the view 
that the militias were insignificant in the coun- 
tryside, countered by Dupuy's observation (p. 
114) that eight per cent of all parishes (half of 
them cities or big towns) in what would be- 
come Ille-et-Vilaine had militias in the latter 
half of 1789. For some reason Dupuy also takes 
the considerable agitation of the Breton coun- 
tryside—resistance to taxation, food riots, at- 
tacks on chateaux—as evidence of peasant hos- 
tility to the Old Regime and support for the 
new. It is true, and important, that the militias 
themselves sometimes led those actions. But it 
is equally true, and equally important, that the 
largest part of the effort of militias and Na- 
tional Guard units went into keeping a recalci- 
trant countryside from blocking the work of a 
revolution manned chiefly by the men of the 
cities. 
CHARLES TILLY 
University of Michigan 


FRANCISCO MARTI GILABERT. El motin de Aran- 
juez. (Colección histórica de la Universidad de 
Navarra, Number 24) Pamplona: Ediciones 
Universidad de Navarra, Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Científicas. 1972. Pp. 477. 


ANGEL MARTINEZ DE VELASCO. La Formación de 
la Junta Central. (Colección histórica de la 
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Universidad de Navarra, Number 25.) Pam- 
plona: Ediciones Universidad de Navarra, Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. 


1972. Pp. 223. 


Although Spanish academic historians have 
hardly looked at their nineteenth century until 
recent years, already an active debate has 
emerged over its basic features. On one side are 
some members of the faculties of Madrid and 
Barcelona who stress the innovative legacy of 
the period; on the otaer, the school of history 
of the University of Navarre, run by the Catho- 
lic secular institute Opus Dei. Headed by 
Father Federico Suárez, the latter believes that 
the dominant forces cf the century were essen- 
tially traditional. One of its objectives has been 
to restore the reputation of Ferdinand VII, 
whom most historians have found vacillating, 
vengeful, and incompetent. 

The two books under review, the most recent 
of the Historical Collection of Navarre, illus- 
trate the latter approach. Both deal with the 
year 1808, which saw Ferdinand become king, 
Napoleon trap him into abdicating in favor of 
Joseph Bonaparte, amd the Spanish provinces 
rise against the French army. The central topic 
of Marti Gilabert’s long and diffuse book is the 
motin or riot at Aranjuez in March, which 
caused Charles IV to abdicate in favor of his 
son Ferdinand. Marti’s main point is thet the 
objective of the perscns who inspired the riot, 
and of the common people in the crowds, was 
only to remove the hated royal favorite Man- 
uel Godoy, not to dethrone the old king. He 
would thus cleanse Ferdinand’s accessicn of 
any possible taint. His conclusion appears liter- 
ally correct, for he firds no personal attacks on 
Charles, but he plays down the effect on the de- 
moralized king of the breakdown of order and 
the adulation of Ferdinand by the mobs and 
wide sectors of Spanish society. Marti collects 
all known accounts ot the events and con=ronts 
them for reliability, kut he ignores recent theo- 
retical writing of George Rudé or even 
Georges Lefebvre, on the motivation of crowds 
in this period. 

Martinez de Velasco's doctoral dissertation 
on the formation of :he Central Junta in Sep- 
tember is a much better piece of scholarship, 
based on extensive original archival research. 
It is the best available account of the steps 
taken by the local juntas that arose out of the 
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revolt to form a central government independ- 
ent of tlie royal councils which had bowed to 
Joseph Bonaparte. Running through the book 
is a debate with Miguel Artola of Madrid 
(whose La España de Fernando VII I recently 
reviewed [AHR, 75 (1969-70): 1468-69]. Artola 
believes that the anti-French rising destroyed 
the old regime in Spain. Martínez de Velasco 
argues that the provincial and central juntas 
aimed at maintaining it. Both views are partly 
right and partly wrong. Martinez demonstrates 
that the juntas were made up largely of leading 
local officials and clergy who feared French in- 
novations (not a new discovery), but he is mis- 
leading when he says they wished to preserve 
tradition. Which tradition? Possibly an ideal- 
ized myth of the past, certainly not the discred- 
ited regime of Charles IV or even the reform- 
ing spirit of Charles III. Willy-nilly the situa 
tion demanded revolutionary measures, as Ar- 
tola says. Martínez states at the end that the 
formation of the Central Junta very possibly 
was a conscious response to Ferdinand's secret 
directive from captivity ordering any free Span- 
ish administrative unit to set up a government 
opposed to the French (and was therefore not 
a revolutionary act). This conclusion is aston- 
ishing, coming after his step-by-step description 
of the initiatives of the local juntas and his ad- 
mission that there is no evidence that they or 
their deputies to the Central Junta knew of the 
directive until after the Central Junta was 
formed. It reads almost as if after the disserta- 
tion were written he had been encouraged to 
demonstrate his agreement with an established 
view, and did so hoping that his readers would 
not notice the incongruity. 

RICHARD HERR 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


MICHAEL GLOVER. Legacy of Glory: The Bona- 
parie Kingdom of Spain, 1808-1813. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1971. Pp. xii, 353. 
$10.00. 

Mr. Glover has come nowhere close to writing 
a history of the Bonaparte kingdom of Spain. 
Thus my first draft of this review began: “I 
come here to bury Glover." But that was too 
harsh. The book should be judged for what it 
is—a brief history of the Peninsular War. It fo- 
cuses on Wellington and his opponents, King 
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Joseph Bonaparte and others who were di- 
rected from afar by Napoleon. That is what 
Mr. Glover promises in his preface. Since he is 
a nonacademic military historian intent on 
telling a simple, dramatic story, it is under- 
standable that he avoids dealing with the ac- 
tions of Spanish armies and guerrillas. 

Most positively, however, this is no book for 
scholars. It provides nothing new, even as mili- 
tary narrative (though it is news to me that Jo- 
seph had military ambitions) Naturally it 
barely mentions Joseph's valiant efforts to. 
modernize Spanish institutions and society. It 
scorns his Spanish supporters, the afrancesacos, 
though even Spanish historians, for example, 
Miguel Artola, now recognize that many were 
both talented and patriotic. There is no facing 
up to the fact that Wellington's victories 
served to restore Ferdinand VII, the most reac- 
tionary Spanish king since Philip II. 

The author uses no Spanish sources. He 
seems oblivious to recent scholarship in what- 
ever language. His newest specialized work in 
French is Geoffroy de Grandmaisen’s 
L'Espagne et Napoléon (1908-31). His French 
primary sources, all printed, are chosen hap- 
hazardly and used naively. He quotes from and 
tries to explain, for example, one of the most 
patently spurious of all bogus Napoleonic let- 
ters—to Murat, dated March 29. 1808. In- 
tended apparently to shift some blame for the 
Spanish debacle to Murat, it was published by 
Las Cases in his Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne 
(1823). No original, draft, or even record of its 
dispatch or receipt has ever been found. 

Whatever one's objections, however, the 
book is a success, considering Mr. Glover's an- 
nounced intentions. It is saved by his skillful 
use of British sources, which he knows from his 
research for Wellington's Peninsular Victories 
(1963) and Wellington as Military Commander 
(1968). On the French side, Grandmaison, if 
outdated overall, serves Mr. Glover's purposes 
well. As straight narrative the work is generally 
valid and most readable. With the caution that 
the title is misleading, it may be recommended 
for undergraduates and military history buffs. 

OWEN CONNELLY 
University of South Carolina 


RICARDO DE LA CIERVA. Historia de la guerra 
civil española. Volume 1, Perspectivas y ante- 
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cedentes, 1898-1936. Madrid: Librería Editorial 
San Martín. 1969. Pp. xxx, 826. 


Since he first became director of the "Unidad 
de Estudios sobre la Guerra de Espana" in the 
Spanish state ministry of information in 1966, 
Ricardo de la Cierva has become the leading 
figure in current Spanish Civil War studies. 
Scion of a distinguished upper-middle-class 
family, he lost both his father and his uncle in 
the war and in that sense has been closer to the 
conflict than most of the younger historians 
whose work has been conspicuous in the past 
decade. His study unit on the Civil War, which 
he largely reïinquished to become director of 
the government's Editora Nacional in mid- 
1971, has enjoyed the full backing of the minis- 
try of information and represents the first full- 
scale attempt made within Franco's Spain to 
study the Civil War on a systematic and rela- 
tively objective basis. 

The major fruit of La Cierva's work is a pro- 
jected three-volume history of the conflict, of 
which the present tome is the first (and to this 
date the only) volume. However, in addition to 
numerous short pieces on a myriad of topics, 
La Cierva has already published a lavishly il- 
lustrated and extensive two-volume synopsis of 
this project under the title Historia ilustrada 
de la Guerra civil española (Barcelona, 1971). 

The present book in fact constitutes the 
most detailed one-volume account of the Sec- 
ond Spanish Republic ever written, since all 
but 145 of its 816 pages deal with the years 
1931-36. This is also the first history of the Re- 
public or Civil War to be preceded by an ex- 
tensive historical introduction. The main 
theme is the politics of the Second Republic 
and its progressive deterioration into civic col- 
lapse and radical polarization. La Cierva writes 
presumably as a Franquist, but he is no propa- 
gandist. In part because of the support en- 
joyed, he has a greater fund of data at his 
disposal than any of his historiographic prede- 
cessors, To this is added a judicious analytical 
mind that avoids many of the pitfalls that have 
trapped earlier historians of both the Right and 
Left. La Cierva is sensitive and discriminating 
in his treatment of personalities, as in the anal- 
ysis of relationships between political forces. 
His personal opinions are not overly obtrusive 
and the style is professional throughout. There 
is not overmuch analysis of social and eco- 
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nomic issues, but such factors are treated to 
some extent in the areas where they are most 
pertinent, and the twenty-page section om the 
influence of international affairs in 1934-56 is 
one of the better treatments of that problem. 

The two sectors of Spanish politics tha: re- 
ceive major blame for the breakdown of the 
system are the revolutionary Left (a fairly ob- 
vious conclusion) and the moderate parliamen- 
tary Right of Gil Robles, The leader of the 
Catholic CEDA is thus treated rather more un- 
favorably than the virulently anticlerical Man- 
uel Azaña, leader of the moderate Left. Since 
Azaíia held power for a lengthy period anc Gil 
Robles never did at all, this emphasis migkt be 
questioned, but it reflects a common trem in 
Spanish political attitudes (highly divergert on 
other issues) since 1936. Moreover, La Cierva is 
in general discreet and careful and not un- 
mindful of the strong support Azafia’s image 
still draws among the cultural and historio- 
graphic intelligentsia. 

Five parts deserve particular mention. The 
first is La Cierva's one-hundred-page section on 
the Azaña regime of 1931-33, which rivale Ga- 
briel Jackson's treatment of that topic. The sec- 
ond is the equally lengthy and indeed magis- 
terial account of Spain's "October revolurion" 
of 1934. La Cierva gives the fullest and best 
treatment ever published of both the Ca alan 
and Asturian phases of this insurrection. The 
seventy-page section on the “Birth and Cevel- 
opment of Spanish Fascisms [sic]” is prepor- 
tionately the best thing written on the fascistic 
variants in Spanish politics under the Repub- 
lic. 

The most original single section is the chap- 
ter “The Genesis of the Popular Front.” La 
Cierva provides the clearest and fullest account 
we have of the origins and development of an 
enterprise that began as an alliance between 
the middle-class Left and the moderate Social- 
ists only to give ground steadily before the rev- 
olutionary Socialists and Communists. The 
book concludes with a detailed narrative cf the 
military conspiracy of 1936. This final section 
does not introduce any major novelties but 
adds a number of new details. 

'The Spanish Civil War is still too near con- 
temporary politics for most historical acceunts 
to be accepted with complete equaninity. 
Since La Cierva has been at pains to be feir to 
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the moderate Left, he was strongly denounced 
by some elements of the extreme Right in Spain 
after this book was published. The book has 
been received with even greater hostility by 
much of the Left. However that may be, it con- 
stitutes a major contribution to the historiogra- 
phy of the Spanish Republic that must be care- 
fully studied by all future scholars. 

STANLEY G. PAYNE 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


ARXIU VIDAL I BARRAQUER. Església i estat durant 
la segona Repüblica espanyola, 1931-1936. Vol- 
ume 1, 14 d'abril-3o d'octubre de 1931. In two 
parts. Edited by M. BATLLORI and v. M. ARBELOA. 
(Scripta et Documenta, 20 and 21) [Montser- 
rat] Monestir de Montserrat. 1971. Pp. xiv, 
280; 284—558. 


The Catholic Church becomes a critical consti- 
tutional issue each time there is a political 
change-over in Spain. It seems no mere coinci- 
dence that in the ebb of the present regime, 
the Monastery of Montserrat (opposed to 
Franco) is publishing the papers of Francisco 
Cardinal Vidal,i Barraquer for the period of 
the Second Republic. A complex figure, Vidal 
attempted to detach the Church from Mon- 
archists and Carlists and to negotiate in good 
faith a "formula of conciliation" with the re- 
public. Despite his failure, he was one of only 
two hierarchs who did not sign the pro-Franco 
Collective Letter of the Bishops in 1937; de- 
nied permission to return to Spain, he died in 
exile in 1948. If proof be needed, his career 
serves as a further instance of the pluralism of 
the Spanish Catholic Church. 

This first series of documents covers the pe- 
riod from the proclamation of the Republic to 
the enactment of the anticlerical Articles of the 
Constitution; the text is in both Catalan and 
Castilian, with footnotes containing extensive 
data and bibliography. As the senior cardinal 
in Spain (by date of appointment) Vidal 
served as the primary Church negotiator in the 
absence of the primate. Despite Cardinal Vi- 
dal' good will toward the republic and the 
nuncio's complete support, the cardinal failed. 
Among other causes, it was difficult for him, as 
a Catalan, to lead the entire Spanish Church; 
not only was he head of the Church in Cata- 
lonia, as archbishop of Tarragona, but he had 
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publicly defended his region against the Primo 
dictatorship. Another obstacle was Vidal's 
idealistic opposition to “unipersonal” direction 
of the Spanish Church. He proposed instead 
"unidad pero no conformidad," a decentraliza- 
tion intended to demonstrate to a skeptical 
Cortes the continuing vitality of Catholicism in 
Spain. But he found no real support for this, 
nor for his effort to detach the hierarchy's pas- 
toral role from papal diplomacy. Church policy 
remained largely the work of the Vatican secre- 
tary of state and the nuncio, thus substantiat- 
ing the classical anticlerical charges against the 
authoritarian, ultramontane Church. Laymen 
were excluded, asked only for support through 
letters and rallies. But "Catholic" deputies def- 
initely did make policy, primarily for political 
reasons. “Consciously or unconsciously," pro- 
tested a Church official, "they aspire to use the 
Church as an instrument to destroy the Repub- 
lic." This dimension of political activism is 
missing as there are no reports of Vidal's con- 
tacts with "Catholic" deputies. The editors 
state that they have published all such material 
in the archive; we must conclude that Vidal 
dealt directly with only one “Catholic,” Presi- 
dent Alcalá Zamora. Documents also report Vi- 
dal's contacts with two cabinet members, Fer- 
nando de los Ríos and Lerroux, who de- 
manded guarantees, specifically the resignation 
of Cardinal Segura as a sign that the Church 
disavowed his pro-Monarchist policies. The 
nuncio and Vidal urged the Vatican to act, but 
it delayed until the eve of the Cortes debates 
by which time the Segura incident had exacer- 
bated partisan feelings on both sides. It also di- 
verted the negotiations from resolution of the 
fundamental substantive differences between 
the government and the hierarchy concerning 
the Church in the republic. Ironically the 
Cortes’ enactment of anticlerical measures vin- 
dicated Segura's intransigence and discredited 
the rapprochement of the nuncio and Cardinal 
Vidal. 

JOAN CONNELLY ULLMAN 

University of Washington 


ERICH THOMSEN. Deutsche Besatzungspolitik in 
Dänemark 1940-1945. (Studien zur modernen 
Geschichte, Number 4.) [Dusseldorf:] Bertels- 
mann Universitätsverlag. 1971. Pp. 277. DM 34. 


ALAN S. MILWARD. The Fascist Economy in Nor- 
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way. New York: Oxford University Press. 1972. 
Pp. x, 317. $17.00. 


Historians interested in Scandinavia, in Ger- 
many, or in World War II should be pleased 
with both of these useful scholarly works al. 
though each has limitations. Both books are 
well organized, well written, and based almost 
entirely on primary sources. Both present the 
events of 1940-45 in Denmark and Norway 
mainly—but quite dispassionately—from the 
German angle (or angles). Neither book is con- 
cerned with military operations. 

The work by Thomsen is particularly grat- 
ifying, presenting the political history of the 
German occupation of Denmark systematically, 
sensitively, comprehensively, and in considera- 
ble detail. Emphasis is on the thoughts, the 
plans, the comings and goings, the day-to-day 
(and sometimes hour-by-hour) communications 
and actions cf the various German authorities 
in Copenhagen and Berlin. Thomsen is ob- 
viously sympathetic to the situations and the 
views of the German plenipotentiaries who, op- 
erating under the ministry of foreign affairs, 
managed the German relations with and ex- 
ploitation of Denmark with considerable 
finesse, some humanity, and never-failing prag- 
matism. He claims that, on the whole, they suc- 
ceeded in keeping Denmark producing for the 
Germans until the end of the war, warding off 
policies and actions which might have jeopard- 
ized that production—although there were 
trying times (examined in detail) when Danish 
saboteurs, the Wehrmacht, the SS, ideological 
Nazis either German or Danish, or Hitler per- 
sonally brought on crises. The constant in- 
fighting for power among high German person- 
alities and agencies is the core subject of the 
book and is well described although Thomsen’s 
sympathies occasionally shade the presentation 
ever so lightly. The personalities of the leading 
German protagonists emerge well rounded and 
nuanced. By contrast the Danes and the Dan- 
ish side of developments are left very flat, possi- 
bly on the premise that Danish historians have 
already ably presented them. Thomsen gives 
good marks to Danes like Scavenius who prag- 
maticaly collaborated with the German au- 
thorities while preserving Danish institutions 
and most Danes. The Danish Nazis are derided 
—the Danish Resistance emerges as significant 
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only because àt sometimes resulted in greater 
German repression. 

The work by Milward is much more limited. 
It is ninety-nine per cent economics if ons in- 
cludes the extensive tables on production ra- 
tioning, etc. And as a presentation of the eco- 
nomic problems in occupied Norway ani of 
the German-Norwegian economic relatiorship 
it is excellent. Milward also contends that Fas- 
cist ideology (both German and Norwegiar) in- 
fluenced developments. There, however he 
fails, Although there were some national-sccial- 
ist-type dreams, especially early in the occupa- 
tion, they were brutally shunted aside for mili- 
tary and economic reasons. Norway did not fit 
easily into the grossraumwirtschaft of a Ger- 
man-dominated Europe at war with the rest of 
the world and, pure nordic stock notwithstand- 
ing, was ruthlessly exploited. The word Fzscist 
in the title is misleading. What Milwarc de- 
tails is the story of the Norwegian war econ- 
omy, 1940-45, mainly as it served or (increas- 
ingly) failed to serve German needs. Milvard, 
like Thomsen, also makes it clear that the Ger- 
man occupiers, although relatively "effic:ent" 
were continuously at cross purposes with each 
other. 

HEINZ E. ELLERSIECK 
California Institute of Technclogy 


CLAUDE NORDMANN. Grandeur et liberté ce la 
Suède (1660-1792). (Publications de la Faculté 
des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de ParisSor- 
bonne. Series "Recherches," Number 63. Ira- 
vaux du Centre de Recherches sur la Civilisetion 
de l'Europe Moderne, Number 9. Louvain: 
Editions Nauwelaerts. 1971. Pp. 551. 1,160 &. B. 


In the tradition of recent French historical 
work Nordmann's Swedish history emphasizes 
demographic and social aspects, It describe- the 
changing agrarian organization and the grewth 
of industrial production, deals with economic 
and cultural conditions, and, unlike Michael 
Roberts's recent Swedish history from 1523 to 
1611, assigns a less conspicuous part to politi- 
cal, constitutional, military, and ecclesiastical 
affairs. Two-thirds of the book are devoted to 
the first 110 years, one-third to the 22-year 
reign of Gustavus III. 

The presentation is well balanced. It shows 
the dynamism of Sweden's evolution, empFasiz- 
ing the spurts made in the age of Charle: XI 
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(which witnessed the Giiterrequktion in Swe- 
den and Livonia) and that of Gustavus III 
(which witnessed the transition from early en- 
lightenment to traditional Vasa absolutism). 
Least satisfactory is the part on Charles XII, 
which, understandably, deals mainly with dip- 
lomatic and military affairs and, being too in- 
volved, might have benefited from a more sum- 
mary presentation. 

Economic aspects are comprehensively 
treated and are particularly enlightening be- 
cause the author pays attention not only to ag- 
riculture, industry, and trade but also to 
finance. He shows how economic policies made 
possible Sweden’s ambitious military undertak- 
ings, but also how these, in turn, influenced 
the development of the economic forces and 
brought changes in the administrative appara- 
tus and the social services. Although pointing 
out that considerable social mobility existed, 
the author, through careful analysis, shows that 
actually nobility and Church were successful in 
maintaining many of their privileges and in de- 
fending themselves against the encroachments 
of their rights by the monarchy as well as 
against the challenge of a rising third estate. 

Two interesting chapters are devoted to Swe- 
den’s cultural activities—science, history, litera- 
ture, and religion, with special attention to the 
mysticism and new religiosity of the eighteenth 
century. These, Nordmann claims, were a re- 
sult of anxieties in an age of uncertainty. In 
describing cultural affairs, the author demon- 
strates that Sweden increasingly participated in 
the great movements and the intellectual cur- 
rents of the whole European continent. The 
reader comes to realize that, as for so many na- 
tions, the periods of Sweden’s cultural advances 
did not coincide with those of her political 
greatness. 

There are some details that can be chal- 
lenged in Nordmann’s presentation: Have con- 
temporaries and historians, as Nordmann in- 
dicates, judged the policies of Charles XII's 
adviser, Baron von Goertz, too harshly? Was 
there a paradox in Gustavus III’s policies be- 
cause they led from “much vaunted constitu- 
tional liberty” to absolutism? Did the 
Giiterreduktion yield as much revenue as the 
author’s statistics indicate (the Estonian histo- 
rian Piiremäe came to different results)? Did 
the China imports given at eleven million riks- 
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daler really provide the households of no more 
than 120 families? Furthermore, we may ask if, 
in connection with Nordmann’s discussion of 
social mobility, more accent should not have 
been put on the changes within the bureauc- 
racy and the growing role of academically 
trained officials. Also, the bibliography, though 
extensive, is really not comprehensive. But 
within the limits Nordmann has set for a his- 
tory of this kind, it is an outstanding contribu- 
tion, modern in concept and equally useful for 
the general reader in history and for the 
scholar. 

WALTHER KIRCHNER 

Princeton, New Jersey 


REINHARD HÓHN. Scharnhorsts Vermächtnis. ad 
ed.; Frankfurt am Main: Bernard & Graefe Ver- 
lag. 1972. Pp. 387. DM 16. 


This book has an unusual history. In 1944 Pro- 
fessor Hóhn published a long analysis of ideas 
on war between the Frederician and Napo- 
leonic eras with the title Revolution, Heer, 
Kriegsbild. Apparently much of the edition 
was destroyed in an air raid, though copies of 
the book can be found in libraries and occa- 
sionally turn up in secondhand bookshops. In 
1952 the author brought out a revised ver- 
sion of a part of this work, Scharnhorsts 
Vermächtnis, which has now been republished. 
The book, which lacks much of the useful 
background material of its predecessor, treats 
the impact of the French Revolution on Ger- 
man military opinion, Scharnhorst’s efforts at 
reform before and after 1806 and his attempt 
to develop an intellectual elite—the general 
staff—as the only type of leadership adequate 
to modern war. It ends with a discussion of 
Scharnhorst's "legacy" to the present: in total 
war the politically neutral officer must give way 
to the ideologically committed soldier—a thesis 
that owes less to Scharnhorst than to the beliefs 
of the author, who before 1945 was a senior SS 
officer as well as a teacher at the University of 
Berlin. 

It would not be difficult to dismiss a work of 
such provenance; but in fact the author knows 
a great deal about his subject, he worked in the 
relevant archives, and his argument rests on ex- 
tensive quotations, often from documents that 
no longer exist. The interest of these texts is 
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considerable; unfortunately they are not always 
accurate, as became evident some years ago 
when I compared quotations with documents 
that had escaped destruction (see my Yorck and 
the Era of Prussian Reform [1966], pp. 283-84), 
and in the process of reducing the original 
work to the present study further errors have 
crept in. 

No archival research is needed to discover 
the book's methodological flaws. Hóhn writes 
about the interaction of theory and reality. But 
he scarcely explains how Scharnhorst's ideas de- 
veloped, how he taught men to shed tradition, 
and how new insights were translated into pol- 
icy. How can he, since he does not, for in- 
stance, distinguish between Scharnhorst's pub- 
lished writings. confidential reports, and family 
letters? In Hóhn's interpretation ideas take on 
an absolute quality, whatever the circum- 
stances of their formulation and expression. 
The result is not intellectual history but an id- 
eological exercise that reconstructs men's atti- 
tudes from scraps of barely differentiated evi- 
dence. Such an approach may isolate relevant 
issues, as it does in this book, and define them 
with unrealistic sharpness; but at the end one 
is bound to say: that's what it was about, but 
that's not the way it was. 

PETER PARET 
Stanford University 


THEODORE S. HAMEROW. The Social Foundations 
of German Unification, 1858-1871: Struggles 
and Accomplishments. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1972. Pp. vii, 456. $15.50. 


The gap in time between the publication of 
the first volume of Theodore S. Hamerow's So- 
cial Foundations of German Unification, 
1858-1871: Ideas and Institutions (1969) and 
its sequel Struggles and Accomplishments 
should not prevent the two from being re- 
garded as a single work. As such, it is one of 
the most important and interesting studies of 
nineteenth-century German history to have ap- 
peared in English for some years. The first vol- 
ume was an example of history with the poli- 
tics left out. The second volume now puts the 
politics in again. Thus the slight uneasiness 
left behind after reading the previous book is 
dissipated and one no longer has the sense that 
what is being discussed is somehow uncon- 
nected with the great events to which it pro- 
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vides a backgrqund. The detail of the social 
and economic structure of Germany in which 
the first volume is so rich now falls into place 
and perspective. 

The politics with which this book is con- 
cerned are, of course, far from the statecraft 
that is the central theme of almost all previous 
books on German unification. There is very lit- 
tle about Bismarck's diplomacy or the military 
preparation and conduct of the wars of 1&64, 
1866, and 1870; and, even when compared vith 
Helmut Bóhme's Deutschlands Weg zur Gross- 
macht (1966), in which some of the arguments 
are not dissimilar, there is not a great ceal 
about the actual execution of governmental 
policy. Instead, Professor Hamerow builds up a 
cumulative picture of the irresistable move- 
ment for economic change in Germany and its 
impact on the policies of the German states. 
The study is based mainly on printed souzces 
and, indeed, demonstrates what a wealth of 
material may be found without going to the 
unpublished archives, which can no longer con- 
tain many secrets. One would have liked scme 
maps, a fuller index, and perhaps a more criti- 
cal and elaborately organized bibliography; 
and the practice of grouping the references in 
long footnotes every few pages instead of mot- 
ing each reference separately is sometimes con- 
fusing. In general, however, the book is nota- 
bly easy to read and well produced. 

Both volumes concentrate largely on Prusia. 
This follows logically froin the argument. Since 
economic development in Prussia was more ex- 
tensive and more rapid than elsewhere in Ger- 
many, it was in Prussia that the pressures for 
change from the representatives of economic 
interests were strongest, and for this reason, 
too, it was on Prussia that the hopes of sim: lar 
groups in the other German states were cen- 
tered. Hamerow shows convincingly that the 
real demands of the new industrial class were 
less concerned with constitutional develop- 
ments than with the liberation of trade, the 
mobility of labor, and, above all, the remcval 
of restrictions on credit so as to create comdi- 
tions in which joint-stock companies could be 
formed and capital raised for new indust-ial 
enterprises. The book is not concerned with 
possible alternative solutions to the German 
question. It does not claim to analyze Austrian 
policy very deeply or to explore the problems 
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confronting Prussia in the tergitories annexed 
after the war of 1866 (the subject of a forth- 
coming book by a young British historian, Dr. 
Nicholas Hope). But this study shows the na- 
ture of some of the forces that made Bismarck's 
Germany what it was and gives an account of 
many of the underlying reasons for Prussian 
success, 

In this account the constitutional conflict in 
Prussia was almost irrelevant. Some of the eco- 
nomic changes demanded by the Liberals had 
been made before it began; and even the politi- 
cal changes conceded by Bismarck in the spring 
of 1866 and in the constitution of the North 
German Confederation were, on this view, less 
important than the economic changes that the 
Prussian government had already accepted. As 
Hamerow puts it, “The political reconciliation 
of the years after 1866 was foreshadowed by the 
economic rapprochement of the years before 
1866. The same legislators who thundered 
against the unconstitutionality of Bismarck’s 
rule supported him in the struggle for commer- 
cial hegemony in Central Europe. ... The un- 
compromising rhetoric of civic ideology dis- 
guised the reality of a common economic objec- 
tive” (p. 220). 

If—and the parallel was, as Hamerow shows, 
never far from the minds of liberal German 
publicists—Bismarck had been Cavour, then 
there might have been in northern Germany as 
in northern Italy a liberal political system as 
well as a liberal economic one, but, as the 
Jahrbücher für Gesellschafts- und Staatswis- 
senschaften (1866), quoted by Hamerow (p. 
287), pointed out, "Count Cavour was a liberal 
statesman who attained liberal ends with the 
means of liberalism, while Count Bismarck 
made liberal ideas and energies subservient to 
conservative ends." Perhaps, after all, politics 
did in the long run take precedence over eco- 
nomics. 

JAMES JOLL 
University of London 


ANDREW R. CARLSON. Anarchism in Germany. 
Volume 1, The Early Movement. Metuchen, 
N.J.: Scarecrow Press. 1972. Pp. vi, 448. $12.50. 


If a diligent search for source material were all 
that historiography requires, this would be a 
praiseworthy book. The author has gone 
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through a large number of police archives and 
other public depositories in Germany for infor- 
mation on the personality, actions, and fate of 
anarchist leaders. To be sure, he might have 
supplemented this material by also investigat- 
ing the archives of neighboring countries from 
which German anarchists operated, but to 
fault him for lack of this additional effort 
would be unfair. Carlson also has used second. 
ary sources with great thoroughness. 

But in analysis the book is inadequate. 
Sometimes an attempt at analysis stops just 
where the reader would like to know more; for 
instance, after having explained Richard Wag- 
ner’s anarchist inclinations the zuthor simply 
says: “Wagner, of course, cannot properly be 
called an anarchist” (p. 19). Probably not, but 
what were the counteracting trends in his 
thinking? The Haymarket affair in Chicago 
(1886) is just barely mentioned, although Ger- 
man anarchists were almost exclusively involved 
in this tragedy and it must have had an impact 
on the fratricidal struggle between the uphold- 
ers of the Bakuninist tradition, primarily John 
Most and Victor Dave, and the followers of 
Kropotkin, Joseph Peukert, Erich Rinke, and 
their friends—one of Carlson's major topics. 
One of the Lassallean leaders, Wilhelm Hassel- 
mann, went over to the anarchists; the author 
does not once raise the question of how a Las- 
sallean can become an anarchist, although 
there is no greater antagonism than between 
Lassalleanism, with its emphasis on suffrage, 
and the anarchist contempt for peaceful politi- 
cal action. Most important: How could anarch- 
ists, being devoted to a society free from force, 
develop the philosophy of the propaganda of 
the deed? Specifically, how could a man like 
John Neve, a morally sensitive person of supe- 
rior human qualities, smuggle dynamite and 
acid into Germany to be used in a manner that 
would make innocents suffer with those guilty 
of oppression and even be greatly interested in 
a device for causing instant death by plunging 
a poisoned needle into a person's body? 

Although the author overrates the impor- 
tance of German anarchism—see the rather ri- 
diculous statement: "If Marx had not been 
goaded by the anarchists, it is doubtful if he 
would have done much writing" (p. 397)—he 
does not believe that the anarchists could have 
changed German society. Neither does he be- 
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lieve in the parliamentary strategy of the Social 
Democrats; yet he concedes that to this strategy 
there was no alternative. What course of ac- 
tion, then, would Carlson have wanted the 
German working class to take? His argument 
has no point, aside from the factual error that 
Social Democratic policy in the Reichstag led 
to no results. 

For the second volume of this book the au- 
thor or the publisher should arrange for some 
efficient proofreading; the first volume beats 
any record in printing mistakes, including mis- 
spelling of names. 

CARL LANDAUER 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


Akten zur deutschen auswürtigen Politik, 1918- 
1045, aus dem. Archiv des Auswürtigen Amts. 
Series C: 1933-1937. Das Dritte Reich: Die 
ersten Jahre. Volume 1. Part 1, 3o. Januar bis 
15. Mai 1933; part 2, 16. Mai bis r4. Oktober 
1933. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
1971. Pp. Ixxvili, 434; 435-979. DM 32.50 each. 


The original ambitious plan of the United 
States, British, and French governments to in- 
struct a group of editors with the publication 
of a collection of German foreign ministry doc- 
uments for the period ıgı8 to 1945 was in prac- 
tice severely curtailed. Series D, originally de- 
signed to cover 1937 to 1945, was terminated 
with December 1941; it appeared in thirteen 
volumes in English with only the first seven 
also published in Germany. Series C was to 
deal in six volumes with the first years of Na- 
tional Socialist rule. The first of these ap- 
peared in 1957. Others were published subse- 
quently but the sixth is not yet out. As the 
originals were returned to the Germans, the 
government of the Federal Republic agreed to 
assume responsibility for continuing the pro- 
ject with the other three powers remaining rep- 
resented. The new system was to provide for 
the preparation and publication of the remain- 
ing series on a basis essentially similar in con- 
cept to that orginally designed. Series A, cover- 
ing 1918 to 1925, has been deferred. Series B, 
which begins with the signing of the Locarno 
agreements on December 1, 1925, is in the 
process of publication (in German only) and is 
making steady progress; volume 1 appeared in 
1966, and the editors have reached volume 5. 
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The documents,for December 1941 to 1945 are 
being issued in a series E of which two volumes 
have been brought out ‘The German editors, 
furthermore, took on tae preparation of Ger- 
man editions of volumes 8 through 13 of series 
D, all of which have been published, and. of 
the volumes of series C of which this booL is 
the first. 

In the German editien the same documents 
appear and in the same sequence as in the Eng- 
lish (see my comments n the Journal of Mod- 
ern History, 31 [1959]: 33-64). Certain charges 
have been made, most of them improving the 
volume. À number of minor errors has bzen 
corrected, and some film serial numbers that 
indicate archival origin, which had been pre- 
viously omitted, are nov included in the listing 
of serials, The notes Fave been amplified in 
many instances, and there are additional nctes 
specifying dates and :dentifying persons. A 
name index is a welcome addition. Cross-rezer- 
ences have been proviled to important rew 
publications, especially of French diplomatic 
documents and of further German documents 
on the concordat negotiations. The papers of 
Polish ambassador Josef Lipski were inexpl ca- 
bly omitted from this practice. Some errors znd 
gaps could have been taken care of by furtner 
searching; thus the nam? missing as illegible in 
document 166 could have been identified as 
Diels from another copy on serial 4602, frame 
E 189416, and the error in the date of deu- 
ment number 405, note 5, corrected from serial 
3015, frame 597727. Such examples only skow 
that there are limits to even the most careful 
technical editorial work More important is zhe 
unfortunate failure of the German techn:cal 
editor Franz Knipping to devise some simple 
mechanism, such as scarring the document 
number or underlining the serial number, tnat 
would have alerted the reader to the fact taat 
the document reproduced is one of the relative 
few not taken from tke foreign ministry ar- 
chives. Why the editore imagine that bind ng 
the volume in two parts, with the analytical 
list of documents in one and the appendixes 
and index in the other, should make the werk 
easier to use is unclear. This is one departure 
from the English edition that one hopes will be 
abandoned. 

A generation of students whose internation- 
alistic sentiments take the form of insisting 
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that all foreigners learn English will continue 
to depend on the English language edition. 
The translations are quite reliable and the edi- 
torial errors few in number. Scholars will be 
pleased to have a German edition in which 
small but useful corrections and improvements 
have been made. From Hitler’s succession to 
power in January to Germany’s departure from 
the League of Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference in October 1933, here is the basic 
record. 

GERHARD L, WEINBERG 

` University of Michigan 


MIRON CONSTANTINESCU et al. Unification of the 
Romanian National State: The Union of 
Transylvania with Old Romania. Under the 
editorship of MIRON CONSTANTINESCU and STEFAN 
PASCU. (Bibliotheca Historica Romaniae. Mono- 
graphs, Number 7.) Bucharest: Publishing 
House of the Academy of the Socialist Republic 
of Romania. 1971. Pp. 367. Lei 30. 


The recent outpour of scholarly studies on the 
history of Transylvania is only marginally con- 
nected with the revival of the cult of Dracula. 
It is also only marginally related to the needs 
of historical scholarship since those needs have 
been well served by the same historians who 
have produced the latest volume on the union 
of Transylvania with old Romania. 

The proliferation of works on Transylvania 
is based on political considerations not dissimi- 
lar to those that resulted in the glutting of the 
market with tomes of varying degrees of learn- 
ing and wisdom since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The book under review, like 
its predecessors, is ultimately designed to prove 
the historic validity of Romanian rights to 
Transylvania. The case is well stated. 

The “premises of the political unity of the 
Romanians,” nationalism and numerical pre- 
ponderance in Transylvania, are carefully de- 
veloped by Stefan Pascu, a distinguished histo- 
rian and the rector of the University of Cluj. 
He also contributes a succinct statement on the 
“Memorandum” movement, the abortive for- 
mulation of Romanian claims to national 
equality in Transylvania. The post-Memorand- 
ist evolution of the Romanian national move- 
ment is discussed both in terms of internal 
conditions and relevant external factors by 
C. Nufu and J. Gheorghiu. Three specialized 
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studies on the contributions made by the peas- 
antry, the working class, and the intellectuals 
to the "struggle" for the union of Transylvania 
with Romania are provided by V. Popeangä, 
I. Kovács, A. Porteanu, and V. Curticápeanu. 
Miron Constantinescu, a sociologist, a histo- 
rian, and the foremost exponent of contempo- 
rary official ideology, is the author of the 
thoughtful chapter on the act of union of De- 
cember 1, 1918, and also of the less learned but 
equally significant afterword. Sandwiched in 
between Constantinescu's contributions are a 
conventional summation by Ion Opera and the 
excellent if altogether too brief chapter by 
L. Bányai and C. Göllner, “The Position of the 
Nationalities Toward the Union." 

All aspects of the process of unification are 
thus covered with an eye to restating the Ro- 
manian case and refuting, implicitly or explic- 
itly, "revisionist" theories on Romania's histor- 
ical rights to "Transylvania. Constantinescu's 
afterword carries all the arguments to logical 
conclusion in pronouncing the total fulfillment 
of the historic aspirations of all inhabitants of 
"Transylvania under the rule of the Romanian 
Communist party in the Socialist Republic of 
Romania. 

Although minor exceptions may be taken 
with certain specific historical arguments, no 
serious criticism may be levied on scholarly 
grounds. The main questions fall in the rubric 
of the politic. As historians, and in the case of 
Miron Constantinescu also as a man of politics, 
the authors must be well aware of the fact that 
historical evidence and political expediency are 
not necessarily compatible. The Vienna Diktat 
of 1940, like the restitution of northern Tran- 
sylvania to Romania in 1945, was based on po- 
litical and not on historical justification. The 
historical case for Transylvania’s union with 
Romania in 1918 and reunion in 1945 is clear 
but no amount of repetition of well-known ar- 
guments will consolidate Romania's hold on 
Transylvania should the external political cir- 
cumstances be adverse to Romania's interests. 

It is unfortunate that comparable scholarly 
studies cannot be produced on the history of 
other Romanian-inhabited territories currently 
outside the Romanian body politic. Historical 
studies on Bessarabia, Bukovina, and the Mol. 
davian Socialist Republic as such, whether 
written by Romanian scholars, Russian schol- 
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ars, or scholars of other nationalities, are 
needed much more urgently than yet another 
volume on the history of Transylvania. 
STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 
University of Colorado 


DOUGLAS DAKIN. The Unification of Greece, 
1770-1923. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1972. 


Pp. xiv, 344. $11.50. 


The author defines his objective as being “to 
do for modern Greece what others have done 
for modern Italy—to tell the story of how uni- 
fication was achieved" (p. viii). He interprets 
his task broadly, going beyond purely diplo- 
matic history to provide the domestic back- 
ground of Greek foreign policy. The end result 
might be fairly described as a general history of 
Greece with emphasis on foreign affairs. 

He begins with a perceptive analysis of the 
dynamics of the Greek world at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Then he proceeds to the 
abortive uprisings of 1770-1814, emphasizing 
the roles of the protomartyr Rhigas and of Ali 
Pasha of Yanina. The substance of the book 
comprises the study of what the author terms 
the four wars of independence: that of 
1821-33; the struggle for Crete (1833-97); the 
struggle for Macedonia (1897-1908); and the 
Asia Minor war culminating in the 1922 disas- 
ter, which the author interprets as the culmina- 
tion of a successful unification. These national 
undertakings are analyzed in depth by relating 
them to Greek resources, to domestic political 
currents, to great power interventions, and to 
the Great Idea in its different forms and the 
Church-state conflicts to which it gave rise. In 
conclusion the author contrasts the Greek and 
Italian unification processes, emphasizing how 
much less time and cost was involved in the 
Italian case. This he attributes primarily to 
great power policies that worked in favor of 
the Italians and against the Greeks and to geo- 
political considerations such as the numerical 
weakness of the Greeks and their fragmenta- 
tion by Slavic, Albanian, and Turkish ethnic 
enclaves. 

Finally the study is supplemented with sev- 
eral very useful appendixes, including “Gov- 
ernments of Greece 1833-1924," "Elections and 
Parties in Greece 1844-1924,” "Population, 
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Emigration, gnd Occupations,” and “Fublic 
Finance and Foreign Trade.” 
L. S. STAVRIANOS 
Northwestern Unicersity 


JOSEPH T. FUHRMANN et al. Essays on Ressian 
Intellectual History. Foreword by JAMES P. HART. 
Introduction by SIDNEY MoNAs. Edited by LEON 
BORDEN BLAIR. (The Walter Prescott Webb Me- 
morial Lectures, Number 5.) Austin: University 
of Texas Press for the University of Texas at 
Arlington. 1971. Pp. 123. $5.00. 


To mark the manifold interests of the late 
Walter Prescott Web the fifth memorial lec- 
tures were devoted ta aspects of Russian intel- 
lectual history. Three studies and an introduc. 
tory essay were the results of the lecture series 
and are published in the nicely produced book 
under review. 

In modern times Russian intellectual lfe al- 
ways took place within the more or less nzrrow 
limits set by official censorship. It is therefore 
appropriate that in tke last essay—thematcally 
it should have been first—Professor Twarog 
presents a brief sketch of literary censorship 
from the reign of Catherine II to the present. 
The bulk of the essay focuses on the Imperial 
period, since Soviet censorship is both lese doc- 
umented and better known in its immediate 
consequences. It is a useful survey, albeit a tri- 
fle superficial, that points out the qualitative 
difference between “negative” censorship, as 
practiced before 1917, and the “positive” con- 
trols of the Soviet system. One might have 
wished a still greater stress on this difference to 
avoid the impression of a “natural contin.ity” 
of censorship practices throughout mcdern 
Russian history. Such an impression is rein- 
forced by Twarog’s fa:lure to note that censor- 
ship, as conceived and practiced in Imperial 
Russia, was an all-European phenomsnon 
(with only some geographic and chronolczical 
exceptions) in both tne eighteenth and aine- 
teenth centuries. 

The interesting question that Twarog does 
not address is why censorship in Russia had 
such a provocative and powerful role in shap- 
ing the intelligentsia’s self-image and thinting. 
Perhaps it is because of this very fact that not 
all manifestations of Russian intellectual life 
miay be readily ascribed to the intelligentsiz. In 
the realms of religion, philosophy, and espe- 
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cially science and scholarship, much was cre- 
ated in the open, in relative freedom from gov- 
ernment oppression, and did not become a part 
of the intelligentsia's concerns; it has for this 
reason been neglected by historians. The two 
remaining studies in the present volume help 
to correct that perspective. It is therefore un- 
fortunate that Professor Monas, in an other- 
wise thoughtful and suggestive introduction, 
creates the impression of trying to fit them, too, 
into the traditional concept of the intelligent. 
sia's role in Russian intellectual history. 

Edward Bock gives a workmanlike summary 
of the political and social views of Vladimir So- 
loviev, the great religious philosopher of the 
late nineteenth century. While his presentation 
is on the whole accurate and useful for an un- 
derstanding of the ideals of Vladimir Soloviev 
(which Professor Monas quite suggestively lik- 
ens to those of the later T. S. Eliot) it does not 
deal adequately with Soloviev's overpowering 
concern for the moral aspects of power (as ex- 
emplified by his best known work, “Three Con- 
versations"). In this concern he was in the tra- 
dition of the intelligentsia, but the answers he 
suggested were very different from theirs, so 
that he remained a marginal figure. Yet he was 
a figure of great influence, whose impact needs 
further elucidation. His solution—the necess- 
ity, for both the individual and the group, of a 
return to institutionalized but unpolitical reli- 
gion for a total moral solution—appealed to 
many in the twentieth century and was a cru- 
cial factor in the transformation and fate of 
both the Russian ‘intelligentsia and culture. 
(Solzhenitsyn, for example, cannot be under- 
stood without reference to this transformation.) 

The volume's most substantial essay, qualita- 
tively and quantitatively, is Joseph T. Fuhr- 
mann's intellectual biography of the "Ukrainian 
Socrates" Grigorii Skovoroda (with an ex- 
cellent bibliographie raisonnée), It is also a val- 
uable study since there is virtually nothing in 
English on Skovoroda, who was a curious as 
well as exemplary figure of Russian intellectual 
development at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The article might have been even more 
useful if Fuhrmann had tried to situate Skovo- 
roda more precisely in the intellectual envi- 
ronment—philosophic and religious—of his 
time. For the wandering sage was much less 
of an "odd man out"—except in a biographical 
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sense—than is implied here. His religious and 
philosophical seekings (and the sources for his 
solutions or rather nonsolutions) were part and 
parcel of the broader cultural scene of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; 
seekings of which Radishchev, Novikov, and 
the Turgenev circle are only the best known 
and more secularized examples. 

The essays in this volume point to the 
broader perspective in which Russian intellec- 
tual life should be viewed if its richness and 
dynamism are to be fully appreciated. This 
slender volume has made a yeoman's contribu- 
tion in this direction. Its limitations and de- 
fects weigh lightly in comparison. 

MARG RAEFF 
Columbia University 


S. FREDERICK STARR. Decentralization and Self. 
Government in Russia, 1830-1870. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1972. Pp. xiii, 386. 
Cloth $15.00, paper $8.95. 


A happy exception to the general rule govern- 
ing first books, the substance here is impressive 
and only the title remains prosaic. Professor 
Starr has freed Russian local government from 
the fetters of purely descriptive administrative 
history. A strong dose of bureaucratic and in- 
terest-group politics has restored the subject to 
its rightful place as a central arena in the 
struggle over the welfare and security of the 
Russian people. Following a lively introduc- 
tion on the "undergoverned" condition of Rus. 
sia's provinces, Starr argues that Russian intel- 
lectuals of every stripe recognized the need for 
reform long before the Crimean War. Al 
though some sought models in the experience 
of Western Europe, especially as Tocqueville 
defined it, and others turned to their own past 
reviving regional or federative memories, they 
were all united by a naive faith in the efficacy 
of structural change. By contrast, the shock 
administered. to the civil service bv military de- 
feat and financial chaos pushed the govern- 
ment toward institutional change. Bitter bu- 
reaucratic infighting between interest groups 
aligned along horizontal (ministerial) and ver- 
tical (center versus periphery) axes determined 
the compromise character of the zemstvo and 
provincial governor reforms. As a result the 
vital functional distinctions between "the up- 
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graded local administration and the newly 
founded societal agencies” were never made 
clear. Balancing this negative feature the au- 
thor acknowledges that “the Russian state un- 
derwent a major constitutional crisis without 
bloodshed or the use of major force,” thus 
demonstrating "a greater vitality than might 
generally be ascribed to it" (pp. 290-91). But 
the absence of trained personnel, the growing 
fears over internal security, and the re-emer- 
gence of Russia on the international scene as a 
major power led to measures that crippled 
both self-government and decentralized admin- 
istration. In their place re-emerged the old 
Russian tradition that local agencies should 
serve as the arm of the central government. 
(Here Starr speculates that a parallel response 
by Communist party leadership to similar his- 
torical pressures helps explain the checkered 
career of the local Soviets.) Nevertheless, a resi- 
due of real social accomplishments remained at 
the provincial level. Written in an engaging 
style and based on a wide range of archival 
sources, this study succeeds admirably in com- 
bining a firm grasp of empirical data with 
valuable insight provided by the growing theo- 
retical literature on bureaucracy and decentral- 
ization of political power. Thus, the compari- 
sons Starr makes with nineteenth-century France 
and present-day underdeveloped societies be- 
come valid and illuminating. In sum, this is an 
example of the "new history" at its best. 
ALFRED J. RIEBER 
University of Pennsylvania 


RAYMOND T. MCNALLY. Chaadayev and His 
Friends: An Intellectual History of Peter 
Chaadayev and His Russian Contemporaries. 
Tallahassee, Fla.: Diplomatic Press. 1971. Pp. 
315. $15.00. 


Professor Raymond McNally is a specialist on 
Chaadayev. He has already given us a scholarly 
edition and a translation into English of Chaa- 
dayev's major writings as well as several signifi- 
cant articles on that crucially important and 
still rather enigmatic Russian thinker. The 
present book moves from “Chaadayev’s Life" 
and his intellectual battles "Against the Slavo- 
philes” and "Against Nationalistic Exclusive- 
ness" to the issues of Chaadayev and “The 
Christian Churches,” “Influences on Chaa- 
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dayev," and Ghaadayev “Revolutionary a Re- 
former?" There is a concluding "Final Eralua- 
tion," and the text is followed by a very rich 
and valuable section of over seventy pages de- 
voted to source materials and bibliography, 
and by an index. F. A. Moller's famous oil 
painting of Chaadayev gazes at the entir= en- 
terprise. 

Professor McNally's book is based on th» lat- 
est research and information, found also in 
part in his articles. It is to McNally thet we 
owe a better understanding of the evolution of 
Chaadayev's thought on Peter the Great or of 
the extent and intensity of Chaadayev’s relztion- 
ship to the Slavophiles. Especially rewarding 
is the fifth chapter, “Influences on Chaa- 
dayev," in which the author reconstructs Chaa- 
dayev's two libraries—the second of which the 
author himself has largely recovered for schol- 
arship—and deals with the problem of -nflu- 
ences, on the basis of these books and Chaaday- 
ev’s numerous notes in their margins. 

Yet in spite of its learning and interes. the 
study is disappointing. Although not adverse 
occasionally to even sweeping generalization, 
McNally stays most of the time very close © his 
sources. In the preface he writes about hs in- 
tention "to complement rather than su>ple- 
ment Quenet's fine work" (p. 3), and his 300k 
does become in large part just such a conple- 
ment—fragmentary, uneven, and at times diffi- 
cult to follow. Much worse is the matter of 
presentation. The Diplomatic Press provided a 
beautiful binding and clear print but appar- 
ently no editing or proofreading. One hzs to 
struggle with a text where “did not" means 
"did" (pp. 96-97), where "reverse" means “rev- 
erence" (p. 89), where whole sentences are gar- 
bled (as on p. 41), where Kukolnik is hicden 
under the name of Sukolnik (p. 30 and in the 
index, p. 314), where Sophia Meshcherskaia's 
dates are given as 1715-1848 (p. 38), waere 
after a searching investigation of the relation- 
ship between Chaadayev and Ivan Kireevsky 
the latter is allowed to live four extra year: (p. 
93), and on, and on. The handling of the Rus- 
sian in transliteration, and very occasiorally 
even in translation, becomes sheer disaster. 

The work of our leading researcher on Craa- 
dayev deserves a much better presentation. 

NICHOLAS V, RIASANOVSKY 
University of California, Berkzley 
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ANDREW D. KALMYKOW. Memoirg of a Russian 
Diplomat: Outposts of the Empire, 1893-1917. 
Edited by ALEXANDRA KALMYKOW. (Yale Russian 
and East European Studies, 10.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1971. Pp. xv, 290. $12.50. 


Alexandra Kalmykow, a professor of Russian 
at Monmouth College, has prepared for the 
press the memoirs of her father (1870-1941). 
They make fascinating reading, but they do 
not provide much new information. Professor 
Firuz Kazemzadeh has written a pithy two- 
page foreword; as a specialist on Russo-Persian 
relations he finds the pages (30-99) on Kalmy- 
kow's stay in Persia the most interesting. As 
Professor Kalmykow adds in her preface, her 
father's Bangkok service was also significant, 
since he originated the idea of securing French 
withdrawal from a Siamese port through ces- 
sion of the region of Angkor to the French 
protectorate of Cambodia, which did much to 
make possible present-day Thai independence, 
and as consul in Üsküb (Skoplje) during the 
First Balkan War (1912) he may have averted a 
massacre of Christians there. The longest chap- 
ter, much of which is devoted to Kalmykow's 
assignment to escort Emir Seid Abdul Ahad of 
Bokhara on a state visit to St. Petersburg, con- 
tains a remarkable picture of the government 
of the little Oriental state that survived in the 
middle of Russia's Central Asian dominions. 
Kalmykow's casual remarks on Russia's domes- 
tic affairs were not profound: of Social Demo- 
crats and Socialist Revolutionaries, he thought 
“neither party was revolutionary at all" (p. 
147); his evaluation of Stolypin (p. 178) is du- 
bious; his story that Izvolski saved Rosa Lux- 
emburg from judicial murder in Warsaw in 
1906 (pp. 177-78) may be partly true but in 
specifics cannot be reconciled with Peter Nettl's 
biography of her. 

None of these details seems as interesting as 
the self-portrayal of Kalmykow: a diplomat of 
Imperial Russia who had had an excellent Ori- 
entalist education, knew fourteen languages 
(his daughter reports) and approached Per- 
sians and Siamese without a trace of condescen- 
sion; disliked war from childhood and had no 
sympathy whatever for adventurist posturing 
in foreign affairs; had no apparent political 
commitments to Left or Right but yet coupled 
patriotism with respect for all human beings 
and cultures; was gentle, never cruel or cow- 
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ardly, and appreciated life's amenities while 
able to dispense with them without complaint. 
"Though his account makes clear that he was 
not unique in these respects among his fellow 
diplomats, Russian and others, he still must 
have been an admirable person. His account 
skips from 1916 to ıgıg without mention of 
the revolution and ends abruptly on his escape 
from the fire of Smyrna in 1922. The book does 
not tell where he spent the last nineteen years 
of his life. 

DONALD W. TREADGOLD 

University of Washington 


ANATOLE G. MAZOUR. The Writing of History in 
the Soviet Union. (Hoover Institution Publica- 
tions 87.) Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 
Stanford University. 1971. Pp. xvi, 383. $17.50. 


“Much chaff there is, undoubtedly, but there is 
also some high-quality grain buried under the 
mountainous Marxian superstructure imposed 
by the party. For this accomplishment alone, if 
for no other, Soviet historiography merits care- 
ful attention" (p. xv). Professor Emeritus Ma: 
zour of Stanford University has truly given 
long study and careful attention to his subject. 
Eschewing, on the one side, "the praise from 
inside of the party-liners, the adulation of the 
orthodox Marxists" and, on the other side, "the 
attacks of its severest critics—the Kremlinolo- 
gists," Mazour has sought to balance weak- 
nesses and faults against strengths and achieve- 
ments. His general conclusions, like that 
quoted above, are cautiously favorable and 
hopeful His final words are: "It is truly re- 
markable how much Soviet historiography has 
managed to accomplish" (p. 864). 

Comparisons between this new book and ei- 
ther the original edition or the 1955 revision of 
Mazour's Modern Russian Historiography are 
impossible. The earlier books dealt with far 
fewer historians though they covered a much 
longer time span. The original volume was 
both informative and readable: the revision 
contained more information but was less reada- 
ble. The present book is crammed with data 
and will be an indispensable guide and refer- 
ence though few are likely to choose to read it 
in its entirety. 

The Writing of History in the Soviet Union 
is a labor of love as well as a tremendous tour 
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de force. Years of systematic examination and 
contemplation of works by Soviet historians 
provided Mazour with far more material than 
could feasibly be published. He was then faced 
with the enormously difficult and thankless 
tasks of excision, elision, and compression. His 
necessarily arbitrary decisions will certainly be 
challenged by critics complaining that he gave 
too much space to some persons and subjects 
and too little to others. Given the magnitude 
of the task Mazour set himself, this reviewer is 
not disposed to join such critics. 

Mazour clearly tried to keep the needs and 
problems of his readers in mind. His index 
contains roughly 1,600 personal names, inter- 
spersed with institutional titles and labels of 
subjects. The chapter titles and subtitles are 
descriptive though very brief. Chapter 6, “So- 
cio-Economic Developments XIX Century," 
for instance, is subdivided into socioeconomic 
history, regional agrarian history, growth of 
Russian towns and cities, the early period, and 
industrial development. The organization of 
the material, as this sample indicates, is both 
thematic and chronological. 

One may infer mixed feelings on the part of 
the unnamec editor who noted that he made 
no basic alterations in the author's "blend of 
footnotes and bibliographic entries" "The 
reader will soon discover that the index will 
usually lead him to both the text and the bib- 
liographical entries. Y wish, however, that the 
publisher had been more alert about occasional 
repetitions, misspellings, and rhetorical as well 
as grammatical errors. It is a little disconcert- 
ing, for example, to find essentially the same 
things about the reissue of Kliuchevskii's works 
in the text on page 33 as had previously been 
said more fully in text and notes on page 31. A 
discussion of the problem of periodization of 
recent Soviet diplomatic history seems cu- 
riously out of place amid a lengthier discussion 
of Soviet publication that includes commentar- 
ies on materials from much earlier centuries (p. 
89). In spite of such slips, which are not “statis- 
tically significant" in a book so crammed with 
names and titles, Professor Mazour's book will 
be of great service to scholars. 

WARREN B. WALSH 
Syracuse University 


ABRAHAM ROTHBERG. The Heirs of Stalin: Dissi- 
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dence and (ihe Soviet Regime, 1953-1970. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 


450. $14.50. 


This work is an impassioned but well-docu- 
mented chronicle of the repression of Russian 
writers by the Soviet regime since the dezth of 
Stalin. It does not go into any detail oa the 
"Democratic Movement” and other political 
tendencies expressed in samizdat, nor does it 
really analyze three distinct "currents" of dissi- 
dence (artistic, political, scientific) as suggested 
on the jacket and in the table of contents. The 
focus is on the major writers and the public rec- 
ord of their troubles with the regime since Pas- 
ternak's Nobel Prize provoked the authorities in 
1958. 'The bulk of the work is narrowly caron- 
ological (aside from the essays on the scientists 
Medvedev and Sakharov that are rather Icosely 
appended at the end), but useful for putting 
the record of literary repression in order and 
letting the facts speak gloomily for themselves. 

Abraham Rothberg has combined a journal- 
istic and literary career with a long-standirg in- 
terest in Soviet and East European affairs. The 
focus of his attention is Aleksandr Solzbenit- 
syn, the subject of Rothberg's last book (4lek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn: The Major Novels [1971]) 
and the central figure in the contest of pclitics 
and art recounted in the volume under reziew. 
Solzhenitsyn emerges here not merely as a 
gifted and honest writer but as a pillar of zour- 
age and integrity, withstanding incessant har- 
assment to keep alive the principle of artistic 
freedom. His tribulations, like those of writers 
less successful in avoiding direct repression, un- 
derscore the continuance of the old Russian in- 
terweaving of politics and literature, wherz lit- 
erature becomes the sole vehicle for pol tical 
expression and hence invites dictation by the 
state lest its power be questioned. 

Mr. Rothberg's investigation of dissidence 
does not extend beyond the Russian writers 
and a few of their scientific friends. The minor- 
ities are generally omitted, apart from a pass- 
ing reference to the Chornovil case in the 
Ukraine. Popular sentiment is rather cavakerly 
dismissed as chauvinistic and indifferent tc the 
fate of the intellectuals. Recent evidence of 
political dissidence within the power struc:ure, 
such as is suggested in the “political diary,’ has 
perhaps appeared too recently to be considzred 
here. Finally, the political context has not 
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been fully explored for the motjvations of liter- 
ary repression—for instance, fluctuations in 
Khrushchev's political health correlating some- 
what with the literary climate before his fall 
and the shift of the successor regime to repres- 
sion (with the prosecution of Sinyavsky and 
Daniel) after a year of relative lenience. Mr. 
Rothberg stresses, however, the impact of the 
Czech reforms in 1968 on the determination of 
the Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership to close the 
door on any dangerous possibilities of artistic 
autonomy. 

ROBERT V. DANIELS 

University of Vermont 
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JOHN s. MBITI. New Testament Eschatology in 
an African Background: A Study of the En- 
counter between New Testament Theology and 
African Traditional Concepts. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 216. $7.25. 


The study of African religion and religious ac- 
tivity has become a flourishing subfield of Afri- 
can history during the past several years. Afri- 
canists in the United States (Ranger, Wright, 
and others) and Europe have combined with 
African scholars to take a fresh look at the 
varieties of religious experience south of the Sa- 
hara, In addition, African theologians are rais- 
ing questions about religion and its signifi- 
cance for developing modern African states. 
Professor Mbiti’s new volume falls within the 
sphere of both endeavors: it attempts to char- 
acterize African traditional religion with exam- 
ples furnished mainly from the Akamba of 
Kenya, who he maintains are representative of 
black Africa. It is also a closely reasoned and 
documented inquiry into the current dilemma 
confronting orthodox Christians in Africa, how 
to make Christianity received from Western 
missionaries relevant for Africans. In short, 
how to Africanize the Church. 

Mbiti's focus is the encounter of Christian 
eschatology with African concepts. For instance, 
he finds the notion of future time (cru- 
cial for eschatology) lacking among the Ak- 
amba and hence, by extension, in much of tra- 
ditional society. The Akamba possessed only 
two time dimensions, past and present, and 
what Westerners would call the future was 
really incorporated into the past. This sup- 
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posedly made it difficult to teach the Akamba 
eschatological subjects such as che resurrec- 
tion, last judgment, and end of the world. 
Missionary attempts to preach about a future 
Christian world were frustrated because Afri- 
can myths were past rather than future ori- 
ented. In the resurrection, for example, the Ak- 
amba believe that the dead will rise, but it is 
not a future event—it occurs only in the zene 
or past period. It is a corporate rather than in- 
dividual phenomenon (households or families 
resurrected together); it is brought abou: by 
spirits (aimu) rather than a central god. 

As a practicing professor of Christian theol- 
ogy at Makerere College, Uganda, Professor 
Mbiti is primarily concerned with how a tradi- 
tional people’s own myths and religiosity con- 
dition their perceptions and acceptance of 
Christianity. But this inquiry also helps ex- 
plain African perceptions of time and the his- 
torical process and makes the study valvable 
for historians too. An individual's perception 
of his place in history (and his society's) is a re- 
flection of his understanding of the time di. 
mension. In the context of Mbiti's work this 
suggests a gap between traditional African con- 
ceptions of history (if the Akamba are typical) 
and Western conceptions which may explain 
why some Euro-American field researchers ob- 
serve "the Africans didn't understand what I 
was getting at." If Africans have misunderstood 
Western history, the opposite is certainly true, 
and therein lies an important contribution 
from Professor Mbiti. 

"There is not space to comment on other orig- 
inal theological aspects of this work, such as 
language in eschatology and corporate resurrec- 
tion. I regret that Mbiti drew so heavily from 
Akamba evidence to the detriment of other Af- 
rican peoples. This limited data makes the 
study suggestive rather than conclusive. But we 
are in the author's debt for raising important 
questions for African theologians that also 
challenge African historians and that both may 
no longer ignore. 

G. WESLEY JOHNSON 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 
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THOMAS C. COCHRAN, Business in American Life: 
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A History. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1972. Pp. x, 402. $12.50. 


“The hurdy-gurdy, the birdie, the man on the 
street,/The candle-maker, the baker, the cop 
on the beat,/The village charmer, the farmer, 
the man in the moon/All sing Elmer's tune." 

Elmer is a businessman, says Professor Coch- 
ran, and American society dances as well as 
sings to his tune. In each of the four classic pe- 
riods of our political and social history busi- 
ness organization and behavior have developed 
in response to wide, but changing, economic 
opportunities. À heritage is carried over from 
the immediate past, but this is reshaped to per- 
mit exploitation of the present. This reshaping 
has modified business forms and the dominant 
personality types within them. It has affected 
also law, politics, education, religion, and the 
family, including especially the practices and 
precepts of child.rearing. This malleability of 
American society and personality has given 
continued dominance to a business ethic and 
standards of achievement and has enabled the 
economic side of society to develop, giant-like, 
dwarfing all other sides of life and all other in- 
stitutions and value systems and forms of behav- 
ior. It is recognized, of course, that a culture 
with a strong business component is not pecul- 
iar to the United States. But special condi- 
tions—notably a migrant and migratory popu- 
lation, abundant resources, and growth in the 
heyday of market capitalism—made business 
dominant in American culture and society as 
in none other in recorded history. 

It is fascinating to follow Professor Cochran 
as he makes his case. A lifetime in American 
business history has furnished him the histori- 
cal learning. A genial tolerance of the social 
sciences has furnished the introductory general- 
izations and some of the vocabulary. A perfect 
reasonableness and gentle authority has fur- 
nished the tone—sine ira et studio. Each of the 
four sections—colonial, antebellum, postbel- 
lum, modern—takes up first the problems and 
opportunities for business, then the adapta- 
tions in forms and the modal business person- 
ality; then the discussion proceeds on to neat 
chapters on culture, law, politics, and social 
structure. The writing is sober but interesting, 
and by a kind of straight-faced mildness—even 
blandness—dissent is quieted and we are led, 
or taken, in. In business this is called the soft 
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sell. In scholarghip it s simply the reasonable, 
straightforward statement of a theme by a sen- 
sitive historian who has given his life to follow- 
ing it. The art is so great and so natural that 
one never is allowed t5 realize what labor and 
learning it contains, or how strong, methodclog- 
ically and substantively. are its implications. 

There are, of course, problems with so 
straightforward a pre:entation of a complex 
subject. On the substaative level Cochran pro- 
duces a rather muted history, robbed both of 
strong structure and tàe excitement of uncer- 
tainty. The structure that Sombartian eco- 
nomic history gave to American economic his- 
tory had a beginning, a middle, and possibly 
an end: early capitalism in colonial mercantile 
ventures, high capitalizm in competitive small 
and medium-scale manufactures of the mid- 
nineteenth century, and late capitalism in the 
age of big business And possibly since 1930 
there has come a pericd that the German zco- 
nomic historians wou d hardly recognize as 
capitalism at all. Such a dramatic structure is 
not here wholly absen; but its climax in the 
period 1850-go, where Professor Cochran has 
done such interesting earlier research, is muf- 
fled. In place of the aero-villain, Capitalism, 
with its perilous and dramatic life cycle, we 
have a role-player bu:iness, whose victory is 
never in doubt, a kind of Holy Ghost of Amer- 
ican culture, benign, intangible, and omnipre- 
sent. What would have been required to make 
or keep America a slave society, or an agrarian 
democracy, or a paradise of little entrepre- 
neurs, or a workingman’s state, or an empty 
wilderness—another Brazil or Canada? It ray 
seem frivolous to inquire, but history without a 
counterfactual hypothesis behind the scenes is 
in danger of being otiose. Professor Cochran in 
proving his point has nearly smothered it. 

On the level of histo-ical method, there is a 
similar muting of antagonisms. The social sci- 
ences, after all, are not truth, available to amy- 
one endowed with rea:onable common sense. 
They are logical strictures within which 
human minds operate. We call them “disci- 
plines," and this means that they to some degree 
exclude one another. Economics—which is a 
bit missing from Professor Cochran's book, de- 
spite ‘his known familia-ity with its major em- 
phases—explains one ser of historical data, em- 
ploying a notorious array of ceteris paribus 
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conditions about social structure, knowledge, 
personality, and politics. Sociology, social psy- 
chology, political science explain change in 
these other streams of historical phenomena 
with the limits of assumed models of human 
behavior. In history, one often feels, we are 
looking for a means to develop "feedbacks" 
from these streams of change, one into another, 
so as to see as a comprehensible system an even 
larger portion of moving historical reality. Pro- 
fessor Cochran knows this, one feels, but one 
wishes he had more formally and forcefully ar- 
ticulated it. Still he has produced a decidedly 
original book, less superficially exciting than 
most new syntheses that appear, but perhaps 
more trustworthy and believable for its moder- 
ate tone and its evidence of its author's wide 
learning and sympathies. 

WILLIAM N. PARKER 

Yale University 


IVOR NOËL HUME. À Guide to Artifacts of Colo- 
nial America. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. 
Pp. xviii, 323, vi. $10.00. 


Ivor Noël Hume has written an authoritative 
compendium of information about objects that 
inhabitants of the English colonies in America 
used in the operations of households. Histori- 
cal archeologists, antique collectors, museum 
specialists, and social historians will all find it 
valuable. As historians begin to ask questions 
about human behavior and its development in 
various social contexts, they are coming to ap- 
preciate the testimony to be found in shards of 
pottery or fragments of glass from tightly dated 
archeological sites. What were the habits and 
tastes of our forefathers and how quickly did 
these change in response to new technologies 
or styles? Did adaptability or resistance hinge 
on position in the economy, social station, or 
the frequency of exposure to new experiences? 
Documents alone wil not answer such ques- 
tions, especially in tracing the history of people 
who could not, or did not, commit their 
thoughts and feelings to paper. 

Like Mr. Hume's earlier books, his introduc- 
tory essay supplies an eloquent as well as 
witty plea for attention to the "sign posts of the 
past" that are supplied by properly identified 
archeological finds. The discussion of the sign- 
posts themselves is organized alphabetically, be- 
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ginning with armor and ending with wig curl- 
ers. The information is based on finds taken 
from sites accurately dated, so that changes in 
technology and taste can be followed through 
time and from place to place. The social histo- 
rian who uses estate inventories to study house- 
holds will find answers to manv questions, 
although this book does not pretend to be an 
encyclopedia that will identify every mysterious 
item. The historian willing to learn from arti- 
facts themselves in relation to their time and 
place will find this book indispensable. 

Both historians and historical archeologists 
suffer major difficulties in studying the life of 
the very poor. Collections of well-researched ar- 
tifacts are likely to come from middle- or up- 
per-class house sites, and poor householders are 
less likely than the rich to be inventoried. The 
evidence about the poor is often negative, rely- 
ing on what does not appear in inventories or 
trash pits. Hence this book necessarily is more 
useful for studying middle- or upper-class styles 
of life than the life of people on the bottom. 
Greater collaboration of historians and ar- 
cheologists in asking their questions and in sift- 
ing their evidence would enable both to con- 
tribute more to our knowledge of all elements 
of a society and of the changes that take place 
over time. In making available so much of the 
information already gathered about the arti- 
facts of colonial America, perhaps this book 
will encourage such collaboration. 

LOIS GREEN CARR 
St. Mary's City Commission 


WESLEY FRANK CRAVEN. White, Red, and Black: 
The Seventeenth-Century Virginian. (Richard 
Lectures for 1970-71, University of Virginia.) 
Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia. 


1971. Pp. vi, 114. $5.75. 

The James W. Richard Lectureship at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, from which C. Vann Wood- 
ward fashioned The Strange Career of Jim 
Crow (1955), has again led to a concise and 
suggestive volume by a distinguished historian 
of the American South. Wesley Frank Craven 
has written three brief but substantive essays 
on Native Americans, Africans, and Europeans 
in the Virginia colony. His lectures are valua- 
ble when taken separately and invaluable 
when juxtaposed in a single book. It is a signif- 
icant conceptual step when a volume subtitled 
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“The Seventeenth-Century Virginian” can give 
serious consideration to all the people living 
within that chronological and geographic 
boundary. 

Asking questions prompted by demographic 
historians, Craven begins with an essay that 
maps out the dimensions of the migration of 
whites to seventeenth-century Virginia. He uses 
an extensive series of land-grant abstracts to es- 
. timate the size of this much-studied movement 
and to analyze fluctuations in the migration 
over time. Craven demonstrates that more than 
half the Englishmen (mostly West countrymen) 
who sailed to Virginia before 1700 embarked 
during the quarter century after 1650, and he 
suggests that such a concentration may be ex- 
plained as much by the series of English crop 
failures during these years as by political, mili- 
tary, or religious events. Immigration declined 
markedly during the last quarter of the cen- 
tury, and by 1700 a majority of Virginia’s 
whites had probably been born in America 
rather than Europe. More strikingly, the num- 
ber of Virginians with English ancestry living 
in 1700 may not have equalled the number 
that had migrated during the entire preceding 
century, a fact that sharply differentiates the 
Southern settlement from the more rapidly 
growing colony in Massachusetts. Craven ac- 
cepts the plausible explanation that a higher 
ratio of men to women existed among Virgin- 
ia’s white immigrants than among Puritan set- 
tlers. But he may underestimate the degree to 
which disease was a separate factor slowing Eu- 
ropean population growth in the tidewater 
area. 

'The second lecture underscores another dif- 
ference separating Massachusetts from  Vir- 
ginia: the contrast between the straggling 
Wampanoags and the powerful Powhatans. 
Chief Powhatan's confederacy of half a dozen 
Algonkian-speaking tribes numbered eight or 
nine thousand when the English arrived, and 
Craven outlines the effects of foreign intrusion 
upon the "relatively sophisticated economy" of 
these agricultural people whose land became 
Virginia. In doing so, he points the way to- 
ward, though by no means exhausts, relevant 
anthropological data of the sort too long ig- 
nored by historians. 

By comparison, Craven's sources for discuss- 
ing black Virginians are traditional, but he 
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demonstrates how scholars preoccupied over 
Negro "status" have long ignored the most 
basic demographic questions and obvious social 
facts. At one point he even provides insigat on 
the famous first arrival of "twenty Negars” in 
1619. Craven's entire book is a testimony to the 
interrelatedness of red, white, and black aisto- 
ries in the colonial southeast, and it offers an 
implied challenge to authors and teachers ap- 
proaching other segm?nts of American history. 
PETER H. WOOD 
Rockefeller Foundation 


JOHN W. REPS. Tidewater Towns: City Plarning 
in Colonial Virginia end Maryland. (Williams- 
burg Architectural Studies.) Williamsburg Co- 
lonial Williamsburg Foundation; distrib. by 
University Press of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
1972. Pp. xii, 345. $15.00. 


With Tidewater Towns city planning histerian 
john Reps inaugurates a series of regiona his. 
tories that will amplify and extend his general 
survey, The Making cf Urban America (1965). 
In both he is intent on showing that plained 
cities are as much rooted in America's a»ple- 
pie tradition as subdivisions and trailer ccurts. 
The first book pusheë west out of the ticewa- 
ter region after founcing Annapolis and Wil- 
liamsburg. This preser:t volume goes back and, 
by including expanded or entirely new chap- 
ters on the new town acts of seventeenth-cen- 
tury Virginia and Maryland, the independent 
creation of eighteen:h-century commursties, 
and the rapid growth of Washington, Rich- 
mond, and Baltimore suggests to those "who 
are concerned about modern urbanization that 
direct action by governments in the planaing 
process is neither un-American nor ineffective. 

Reps asks how town: looked rather than how 
they worked. The answers he sometimes inds 
in economic or legisla:ive history, thereby giv- 
ing this book more scphisticated explanations 
than the brevity of th2 survey allowed. Naver- 
theless his approach tc research and writimg is 
fundamentally an art Aistorian’s. Traditiomally 
they start with an art fact (here an American 
town plan), then ransack the past for proto- 
types (European town plans), and conclud: by 
finding links—books usually—by which the 
one might have influenced the other. This Eind 
of detective work employs skills the ordinary 
AHA historian lacks: an ability to find irfor- 
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mation in physical things, for instance, and a 
willingness to use such unconventional sources 
as archeology. Reps's special talents here make 
Tidewater Towns a better book. 

But the rhetoric of art history has limits. Ap- 
pearances alone can deceive, as they do when 
Reps looks for precedents for America's earliest 
town plans. Although Elizabethan economic 
geographers occasionally dreamed of sending 
"jnfinite nombers" to settle America as Spain 
had, they proposed instead a coastal system of 
fortified commercial outposts staffed by com- 
pany agents sent out to organize trade with the 
Indians. The towns—Sagadahoc and James- 
town, for example—were designed to serve a 
very specialized purpose. What was the source 
of their distinctive plan? Reps, his art-histori- 
cal eye fixed on form, suggests that Edward I's 
bastide fortresses are “not improbable" or Eng- 
lish towns with Roman origins "not too un- 
likely" or colonial settlements in Ulster "far 
from inconceivable." Timely publications by 
William Camden and John Speed prove all was 
possible. But another approach supplies a lik- 
lier explanation. Researchers who look for par- 
allels for the function of these trading stations 
will discover Portuguese West Africa, where a 
colonial system identical with the one proposed 
for America was run from "trade castles" much 
like the first New World forts. Frequent refer- 
ences in England's state papers show that 
officials were collecting information about Por- 
tugals Guinea trade at the same time that 
planners like the Hakluyt cousins were formu- 
lating colonial theory. 

The history of American city planning needs 
investigation from different viewpoints. Reps 
has started an ambitious serial study that will 
interpret the physical evidence for the social 
and economic historians who, one hopes, will 
follow. 

CARY CARSON 
St. Mary's City Commission 
and Smithsonian Institution 


DAVID H. FLAHERTY. Privacy in Colonial New 
England. Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia. 1972. Pp. xii, 287. $12.50. 


In recent years social historians of colonial 
New England have begun to analyze systemati- 
cally the social behavior and experience of or- 
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dinary people. This useful study advances this 
new concern through the examination of pri- 
vacy, defined to include solitude, intimacy, an- 
onymity, and reserve. The difficulty and chal- 
lenge involved in writing a historv of privacy 
should be obvious. With the exception of rare 
introspection in diaries, written records are 
generated by social interaction. Hence histori- 
cal evidence more often relates to the violation 
of privacy rather than to its existence. 

Unlike most of the recent social historians of 
early modern society, Flaherty is unimpressed 
by the sense of radical differentness of the 
"world we have lost," to use Peter Laslett's 
charming phrase. Based on the assertions that 
"human nature is fundamentallv the same 
today as in the early days of the nation" and 
that the desire for privacy is characteristic of 
"human nature from time immemorial" his 
responses to "Did privacy have any meaning 
for past ages? Or was concern for privacy a 
product of the unique needs of twentieth-cen- 
tury society?" seem unarguable. Stating the 
issues in this fashion, however, renders the cen- 
tral conclusion both true and trivial. Fortu- 
nately the rhetorical questions are not allowed 
to cripple his wide-ranging, well-researched, 
and traditional historical analysis of the sacial 
contexts of privacy in colonial New England. 
The historical importance of privacy as a value 
hinges on priorities assigned to competing val- 
ues. The significance of privacy as a historical 
fact depends on the seriousness and incidence 
of its violation. Flaherty is keenly aware, for 
example, that privacy was constrained by Puri- 
tan watchfulness, by a legal tradition of moral 
authoritianism, by large families who often 
shared dwellings, and by informal pressures in- 
herent in the small communities where most of 
the population lived. If privacy was limited by 
alternative values such as sociability and eco- 
logical factors such as family size, so too, he 
forcefully argues, were the organized attempts 
to deny the enjoyment of privacy. Presented in 
detail and with scholarly integrity, the evi- 
dence permits the reader to make alternative 
conclusions, Although social historians will be 
convinced, for example, that unmarried colo- 
nial lovers undoubtedly sought and usually 
achieved privacy for sexual intercourse, they 
may question whether colonial fornicators 
were discovered less frequently than at the 
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minimal rate of 6 per 100,000 coital acts re- 
ported by the twentieth-century American 
women studied by Kinsey. 

Still, the insistence on an American tradition 
of privacy limits the value of this study for his- 
torians. While be documents the waning of the 
negative influence of Puritanism on privacy in 
several areas, his dichotomous framework fore- 
closes the possibility of a sustained analysis of 
the decline of social control during the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Instead, 
colonial New England is treated as a coherent 
unit that is contrasted to modern America. 
Nonetheless, the book is an important contri- 
bution to the ongoing dialectical debate on so- 
ciety and personality in early America. 

DANIEL SCOTT SMITH 
University of Connecticut 


WILLIAM 6. MCLOUGHLIN. New England Dissent, 
1630-1833: The Baptists and the Separation 
of Church and State. In two volumes. (Publica- 
tion of the Center for the Study of the History 
of Liberty in America, Harvard University.) 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 
1971. Pp. xxiii, 693; vii, 697-1324. $35.00 the set. 


No other region of the United States has been 
studied in such careful detail or with such so- 
phistication as New England. Scholarship di- 
rected toward unraveling the complexities of 
the region’s religious history has been of partic- 
ular merit. In most of this work, however, the 
history of the New England Baptists has been 
either omitted, oversimplified, or mentioned in 
a half-hearted attempt at completeness. This 
has not always been unjustified for the Baptists 
were never dominant in New England. Never- 
theless the history of the Baptists, a dissenting 
minority, is important for what it reveals about 
the larger society. Because they were outsiders 
the Baptists had a critical perspective from 
which to view “the New England way,” and 
the interrelationship between the upstart Bap- 
tists and their committed competitors makes 
for a compelling drama. There is much more 
to the Puritan experience—and New Eng 
land—than what has been told by the Puritans 
and their ancestors. The Baptists fought long 
and hard for their religious freedom (though 
not necessarily for the freedom of others). Even 
though they are not unblemished heroes, their 
arduous struggle for social and political equal- 
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ity depicts wigh startling clarity the repressive 
underside of the New England establishment. 

The story of the Baptists has finally begun to 
appear in careful academic scholarship. Ten 
years ago C. C. Goen published a pioneer study 
that richly presaged what lay in store. Hi: cap- 
able work was later complemented by Mc- 
Loughlin’s perceptive biography of Isaac 
Backus and by a bevy of articles. But not until 
the publication of McLoughlin’s monumental 
New England Dissent has the story beer told 
with a completeness and analytical subtlety to 
match the corpus of Puritan historiography. 
Despite some minor faults, McLoughlin’s mag- 
num opus has redeemed the Baptist con-ribu- 
tion for the foreseeable future. No one will 
ever be able to see the history of the firs two 
centuries of New England in quite the same 
way again. That is the true measure of Mc. 
Loughlin’s achievement—he has inalterab‘y re- 
shaped a significant portion of our historical 
landscape. 

As with most mature scholarship, Mc- 
Loughlin's work has not effected this change by 
bulldozing aside previous interpretations. 
Those familiar with his earlier writing and 
that of Goen, Alan Heimert, S. E. Mead, E. S. 
Morgan, and several others, will find many rec- 
ognizable themes. Building on their work and 
on his own mountain of research—not con- 
fined to comfortable printed sources as with 
too many intellectual historians—McLoughlin 
has added a simply unrivaled depth of context 
and understanding to a conceptual framework 
that was previously sketched. The elusive intri- 
cacies of the Puritan/Congregationalist and 
Baptist varieties of pietism; the combinaticn of 
idealism and practicality with which the 3ap- 
tists carried on their struggle; the complex ways 
in which local circumstance determined both 
the substance of the debate for voluntarism 
and the outcome; the tangled arguments in 
courts and pamphlets; the cautious parti-ipa- 
tion of the Baptists in politics; the relationship 
of Jeffersonian Republicanism to the thec‘ogi- 
cal and ecclesiastical disputes; the activities of 
Anglicans, Quakers, and Universalists in behalf 
of disestablishment; the Baptist efforts to zain 
respectability—these and numerous other top- 
ics are treated in meticulous detail For each 
topic McLoughlin recreates the compliczted 
welter of personality, ideas, and method chat 
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shaped what happened. He neveg hesitates to 
place blame or give praise; the contradictions 
and defeats of the Baptists are told as honestly 
as their triumphs. 'Their basic conservative 
stance on the role of religion in society is made 
clear; ironically on this issue they were often 
very close to the establishmentarian position. 
Again and again McLoughlin's control of de- 
tail gives sharp focus to what until now has 
been vague generalization. The validity and 
limits of each point are remarkably well devel- 
oped, providing a healthy corrective to recent 
studies of religion and the American mind. 

Encyclopedic as this work is, it nevertheless 
sustains an interpretive structure. Four motifs 
govern the 1,282 pages of text: "the emergence 
of voluntarism" (p. xviii) the Baptist search 
for an equal position ín New England society; 
"the theme of persistent pietism" (p. xix), 
which McLoughlin argues is central to an un- 
derstanding of the American character; and the 
Baptist progress as a mirror of “the transforma- 
tion of New England from a conformist, elitist, 
corporate Christian Commonwealth to an 
atomistic, individualistic, laissez faire, quasi- 
secular democracy" (p. xix). In McLoughlin's 
hands these four controlling themes are deftly 
used to give broader meaning to a historical 
experience that might otherwise have been con- 
fined to denominational historians. He has 
written a magisterial study few American histo- 
rians can afford to overlook. 

It is precisely the great significance of the 
work that leaves one with several regrets. Per- 
haps McLoughlin's single most persistent 
theme is his emphasis on the pietistic tradition 
in America, and under this concept he sub- 
sumes such a staggering diversity of positions 
that the term finally becomes vacuous. Al- 
though he shows that sincere religious beliefs 
were the ultimate motive force in the drama he 
unveils, he never makes clear why some people 
could be so overwhelmed with such conviction 
and others left practically untouched. This is 
probably an unanswerable question, but it is 
nagging. Unfortunately the length of the books 
will discourage any but the most determined 
readers. Even for them McLoughlin’s major 
themes are sometimes lost amid the detail. He 
has too much of significance to say to let his 
format limit his message. One can hope that 
McLoughlin will now produce a much 
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abridged, more closely interpretive work that 
will appeal to a wider audience. A generation 
of scholars would be the beneficiaries. 
JOHN B. BOLES 
Towson State College 


JAMES T. LEMON. The Best Poor Man's Country: 
A Geographical Study of Early Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1972. Pp. xviii, 295. $12.00. 


This book deserves careful attention—if only 
as an intensive local study that does not exam- 
ine New England or the Chesapeake, the re- 
gions that heavily dominate the schclarship of 
colonial America. Most broad interpretations 
of the United States before the Civil War as- 
sume that Massachusetts or Virginia provided 
the nation with both its social structure and its 
ideology. For Perry Miller, America became 
Puritan New England writ large, bu: most stu- 
dents of political behavior define the nation in 
political terms and implicitly locate its norms 
in Jeffersonian Virginia. Perhaps most Ameri- 
can ideals can be traced to one or the other, 
but the hard social realities of the nineteenth- 
century republic, James T. Lemon insists, 
derived from neither. The dilution of commun- 
ity, high geographical mobility, the autono- 
mous farm, the dominance of the prafit motive, 
the weakening of government at all levels, reli- 
gious diversity, and ethnic pluralism without 
significant emphasis upon slavery—all of these 
features originated in their purest form in the 
middle colonies and then.spread to the Ohio 
Valley, the Middle West, and the prairie states. 
Lemon calls this reality "liberal" a normative 
term that he tries to render descriptive when 
he asserts its primacy for later Ámerican devel- 
opment. But for the most part he avoids exten- 
sive speculation on this theme in favor of a 
minute dissection of eighteenth-century Penn- 
sylvania. 

In this study the conventional boundaries of 
American academic departments almost com- 
pletely disappear. Lemon is a professional ge- 
ographer, but historians will read his book as 
an imaginative approach to social history, a 
field that has become heavily interdisciplinary 
in recent years. He demonstrates that geography, 
quite as much as demography, child psy- 
chology, or the sociology of the family, can or- 
ganize and interpret data that has remained in- 
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tractable to more conventional methodologies. 
The ninety-three tables and charts that crown 
Lemon's pages might tire more than a few 
readers, but they certainly testify to his thor- 
oughness and often to his ingenuity. Both 
qualities were essential to his purpose because 
the “local” region he has studied is much 
larger and far more populous than the areas 
Philip Greven and Kenneth Lockridge have ex- 
amined in New England. His investigation cov- 
ers about two-thirds of the settled portion of 
colonial Pennsylvania, with special emphasis 
upon Chester and Lancaster Counties. 

Lemon patiently analyzes environment, soil 
types, the Old World origins of particular 
groups, and other variables as well. Few stereo- 
types, whether cultural, ethnic, or geographi- 
cal, survive this scrutiny. He flatly denies that 
Germans were better farmers than English or 
Scots-Irish settlers, and he frequently notes that 
the Scots-Irish had to share the mid-eight- 
eenth-centuzy frontier with Germans. On the 
other hand, religious differences did matter. 
"Sect" people prospered more than "church" 
people of the same ethnic background even 
when they had less favorable soil to work. Yet 
farming everywhere remained extensive rather 
than intensive, and the advice of agricultural 
reformers went unheeded because much of it 
was imported unthinkingly from England and 
was not particularly relevant to local condi- 
tions in Pennsylvania. 

Lemon’s other findings seem more predict- 
able in terms of existing scholarship. As else- 
where in the colonies, the gap between rich 
and poor widened over the century and parti- 
ble inheritance became less common over time. 
Between 1760 and 1782, about thirty per cent 
of Lancaster County’s married taxpayers were 
landless and another thirty per cent were ten- 
ants, some probably sharecroppers. Horizontal 
mobility, though difficult to measure with pre- 
cision, was much higher in Pennsylvania than 
in New England. Most farmers were market- 
oriented, rather than community centered, an 
emphasis that created a belt of secondary cities 
in the interior after 1730. “Quite possibly for 
the time,” he concludes (p. 227) “more 
[Pennsylvanians] lived better than any other 
population cf similar size in the world.” 

Political historians might quarrel with some 
of Lemon’s judgments. “Social unity contrib- 
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uted to a pyosperous society," he declares (p 
23) while trying to deflate the significance o 
ethnic antagonisms. But we never learn wha 
this "unity" was, and it certainly had dificult: 
achieving political expression. Gary Nash’ 
dissection of political behavior into the 1720 
indicates that Pennsylvanians could noc ever 
agree on the most rudimentary principles o! 
how—or whether—they ought to be governed 
The polemical literature of the 1i75cs anc 
1760s suggests that Lemon's colonists possessec 
extraordinary talents for ethnic vilificat.on. I. 
in this respect Lemon somewhat overdees hi: 
assault upon stereotypes, he fails to devote 
comparable analytical energy to his own stereo 
typical concept of "liberal" For exampl2, why 
did community-oriented sectarians profit more 
than their individualistic and  materalistic 
competitors? And why did the less sucessful 
church people, and the unchurched, tr-umph 
over the sects to produce a “liberal” erviron. 
ment that highly valued acquisitiveness? The 
use of such categories might stimulate more 
confusion than it resolves. 

But these faults are minor. The Besi Poo 
Man's Country is a distinguished and mpor. 
tant book, a fitting addition to the recent Ches: 
apeake studies of Aubrey Land and the New 
England efforts of Greven, Lockridge, John 
Demos, and Sumner Chilton Powell. 

JOHN M. MURRIN 
Washington University 


JAMES H. HUTSON. Pennsylvania Politics, 1746- 
1770: The Movement for Royal Goverament 
and lis Consequences. Princeton: Prirceton 
University Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 264. $8.50 


The subtitle of this monograph is more de- 
scriptive of its contents than its title. Hutson 
has constructed by far the fullest and moz per- 
ceptive account to date of the attempts by 
Franklin and the Quaker party to replace pro- 
prietary with royal government in the mid- 
1760s. Franklin emerges as less politically as- 
tute than formerly supposed for he ov2resti- 
mated his ability as the Assembly's agent in 
London to maneuver the request for roya! gov- 
ernment through the serpentine waters of min- 
isterial politics and he profoundly misjedged 
public opinion in Pennsylvania, which re- 
garded the cure of royal government as worse 
than the disease of proprietary rule. 
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But as a study of Pennsylvania politics be- 
tween 1746 and 1770 the book is less satisfac- 
tory. We are at the point in historical studies 
when political history is expected to be recon- 
structed from more than the letters and records 
of upper-class leaders without reference to so- 
cial forces silently at work beneath the surface 
of events. Hutson, however, remains in the 
older mode of analysis. Thus one gains no 
sense of changing social and economic condi- 
tions in the quarter century under review. It is 
of only minor importance to the analysis that 
during this period Pennsylvania experienced 
massive immigration of Germans and Scots- 
Irish; that the population of Philadelphia, the 
nerve center of politics, doubled; that wealth 
and investment capital became far more con- 
centrated; and that disease and poverty became 
widespread in Philadelphia. 

'This unwillingness to examine less accessible 
sources of information leads to oversimplified 
and questionable hypotheses. For example, 
Hutson portrays an unchallenged Quaker con- 
tro] of politics in the late 1740s and early 
1750s, with the proprietary party serving as “a 
centerfold advertisement for consensus histori- 
ans.” Though it is true that for about a decade 
the proprietary party was relatively inactive at 
the polls, it worked throughout this period to 
recruit German support and exerted great, ever- 
growing influence through the council the 
courts, and the municipal government in Phila- 
delphia. 

'The analysis is even less satisfactory in the 
latter stages of the book. Hutson makes a real 
contribution in analyzing the realignment of 
political parties after 1764 when the "popular" 
Quaker party, bent on calling in royal govern- 
ment, gave up its opportunity to lead the re- 
sistance to imperial reorganization and by 1770 
had lost most of its artisan support in Philadel- 
phia. But he makes no attempt to look at 
changing economic and social conditions in the 
city and hinterlands in order to understand the 
emergence of the "radical" or “Presbyterian” 
party. Thus the Philadelphia merchants’ re- 
fusal to support the non-importation move- 
ment in 1767 is explained by the "politics of 
ingratiation"—the tattered hope that if the col- 
ony acquiesced to the new British policies, 
Franklin could still push through the proposal 
for royal government. Little is said about busi- 


ness fluctuations that had wracked the mercan- 
tile community from 1760 to 1765 and the uses 
to which both importation and nonimporta- 
tion could be put depending upon market con- 
ditions and inventory levels. Similarly it is 
rightly pointed out that city artisans had been 
avidly recruited by both parties in the cam- 
paign for royal government and by 1768 were 
regarded by the emerging Presbyterian party as 
indispensable. But in viewing political history 
from the top down it is impossible for Hutson 
to understand the economic basis for artisan 
shifts of political allegiance or to make clear 
the degree to which they were not simply re- 
cruited, manipulated, and controlled by party 
leaders but began to assume leadership and to 
articulate an ideology of their own in the last 
years before the Revolution. Thus the book 
may be regarded as the last word on the move- 
ment for royal government, but it is far from 
complete as a study of mid-eighteenth-century 
and pre-Revolutionary politics. 

GARY B. NASH 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


S. K. STEVENS et al., editors. The Papers of Henry 
Bouquet. Volume 1, December rr, 1755-May 
31, 1758. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. 1972. Pp. xliii, 421. 
$12.00 postpaid. 


Henry Bouquet was a Swiss soldier of fortune 
recruited into British service early in the Seven 
Years War, when a desperate shortage of mili- 
tary manpower in England led to the creation 
of a new regiment, filled heavily with German- 
speaking soldiers, led partly by officers like 
Bouquet who had recently been in Dutch serv- 
ice, and named the Royal Americans. Bouquet 
came to America with the regiment in 1756; 
for the next nine years, until his death from 
yellow fever at Pensacola in 1765, he played an 
important role in Anglo-American military op- 
erations and civil-military relations. The high 
points of his career occurred in Pennsylvania: 
at the fall of Fort Duquesne in 1758 and in 
the suppression of the Indian uprising of 1765. 
Accordingly, for more than thirty years the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion has actively forwarded the publication of 
the Bouquet papers, most of which are in the 
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. British Museum. The present volume is the lat- 
est product of their continuing efforts. 

Between 1940 and 1943 nineteen volumes of 
mimeographed transcripts, or something more 
than half the Bouquet collection in the British 
Museum, appeared as a WPA project. The end 
of the WPA stopped this valuable work, but 
after the Second World War it was decided to 
prepare a letterpress edition that, unlike the 
WPA transcripts, would rearrange the British 
Museum bundles into a more usable chrono- 
logical series. In 1951 Volume 2, covering the 
1758 campaign against Fort Duquesne, ap- 
peared; the editors then expressed their hope 
that its publication might uncover new mate- 
rial on the sparsely documented earlier years of 
Bouquet's career. Volume 1 has at last been 
published, but two decades have done little to 
turn up documents that were not already 
known in 1951. Drawing mainly on their own 
work as editors of the WPA volumes Dr. Ste- 
vens and Mr. Kent have also added a number 
of important letters and memoranda from the 
Loudoun papers in the Huntington Library, as 
well as a few items from other collections, and 
they have provided the letterpress version with 
helpful annotation missing in the WPA series. 

Difficulties over quartering and recruitment 
in 1756 and 1757 and planning and prepara- 
tion for the campaign of 1758 are the major 
subjects of :his volume. Only a brief but valua- 
ble sketch, first published in 1952 and based on 
the few exrant Swiss, Italian, and Dutch rec- 
ords, fills in the first thirty-six years of Bou- 
quet's life. For students of the Great War for 
Empire there are no surprises; for other histori- 
ans, the xoutine correspondence of military ad- 
ministration and logistics may seem dull, enliv- 
ened occasionally by Americans defying royal 
authority in Philadelphia, Charleston, and on 
the Pennsylvania frontier and by Bouquet 
being hustled out of his command in South 
Carolina, ostensibly because he had invested a 
little too deeply in Carolina lands, but more 
likely because he was outmanuevering Gover- 
nor Lyttleton in the jungle of Carolina poli- 
tics; American behavior exasperated Bouquet, 
but American opportunities attracted him 
strongly. He complained often about the weak- 
ness of colonial government, but volume 1 
ends with kis learning how to get things done 
in America without invoking the wrath of 
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Westminster, Presen. plans call for comaleting 
the series in five mcre volumes that wil. cove 
the years from 1759 t2 1765. 

JOHN SHY 

University of Mthigar 


MARSHALL SMELSER. The Winning of Indepen 
dence. (The Quadrengle Bicentennial Histor 
of the American Revolution. Chicago: Quad 
rangle Books. 1972. Fp. 427. $10.00. 


DON HIGGINBOTHAM. The War of Americar 
Independence: Military Attitudes, Policiss, anc 
Practice, 1763-1789 New York: Macmillar 
Company. 1971. Pp. xvi, 509. $12.95. 

IRA D. GRUBER. The Howe Brothers amd th 
American Revolution. New York: Atheneum 
for the Institute of Farly American Histcry anc 
Culture. 1972. Pp. ix 396. $14.95. 


The approaching bicentennial has <lready 
started an outpourirg of books on the Ameri 
can Revolution. The historian is bound :o wel 
come them because they make clear—as the 
American Revoluticn Bicentennial Csmmis 
sion, apparently operating out of Disneyland 
does not—that we are celebrating a series o: 
events in history. The outpouring alsc indi 
cates a host of woulc-be readers, at least in the 
publishers’ opinion, which is good new: these 
days in any historical field. But such considera 
tions, however cheer.ng to the professior, mat 
ter less to it than quality, which depend: upor 
the new data, interpretations, or synthess thal 
any particular author brings to the retel ing oi 
a familiar story. Judged by that criterien the 
three volumes under review vary widely. The 
first two, The Winring of Independence and 
The War of Americcn Independence, are what 
their titles suggest, histories of the entire con. 
flict; they are based for the most part on sec 
ondary material and. although they do justice 
to both sides, inevitably emphasize the Xmeri 
can. The third, The Howe Brothers ard the 
American Revolution, covers a more Mmitec 
period, relies heavily upon manuscript sources 
and is focused on the failure of the two Howes 
to exploit, in 1776-77, their country’s best 
chance of victory. Al. three books deal expertly 
with fundamental isiues of the war, but there 
the resemblance endz. As the authors’ aims are 
different, so is the scholarly value of thea con- 
tributions. | 

The Winning of Independence is the frst in 
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a projected six-volume history, edited by Leon- 
ard Levy, of the evolution of the colonies into 
a republic, 1763-87. Professor Smeltser is writ- 
ing for the lay public; he does not expect to, 
and does not, surprise or instruct the scholar. 
But his style is vivid (the war "proceeded like 
sporadic fireworks in a blackened sky”), his 
narrative is skillfully interwoven, and his inter- 
pretation is shrewd if orthodox. He brings out 
the salient aspects of the war, civil as well as 
military, and makes clear that it ramified on 
the American side, just as it did on the British, 
into internecine conflicts in the Congress and 
the states; his final summation of why the 
struggle ended as it did is a model of objective 
and concise good judgment. This is not a book 
that will set the academic Thames on fire, nor 
is it intended to be; for the public at which it 
is directed it leaves little to be desired. 

The War of American Independence, the 
sixth volume to appear in the series edited by 
Louis Morton on the wars of the United States, 
is broader in its time span than Smeltser’s book 
and, as its subtitle indicates, narrower in its 
focus. The treatment, however, is anything but 
narrow: "attitudes, policies, and practice" turn 
out to be a rubric that covers matters as diverse 
as economics and technology, the press and 
pulpit, the traditions that determined how the 
war was fought on both sides, and its impact in 
Europe and America. This is not military his- 
tory as it often is, the arid detailing of cam- 
paigns, but as it ought to be, the study of com- 
plex and disparate factors coming together to 
set the course and outcome of a war. Some of 
the chapters seem at first like digressions that 
interrupt the story, but Professor Higgin- 
botham wisely subordinates narrative continu- 
ity to the large-scale synthesis that is the partic- 
ular virtue of his book. His focus is an armed 
conflict; his subject is a whole society, and he 
has something to say to any historian of the pe- 
riod. 

In discussing the first phase of the war both 
Smeltser and Higginbotham acknowledge, the 
second more cautiously than the first, their 
debt to what may be called the Gruber thesis. 
The Howe brothers were so determined to set- 
tle the quarrel by negotiation, according to 
Professor Gruber, that they subverted their 
government’s intention to settle it by force. 
The thesis has been suggested before, but never 
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elaborated in a work of such impressive schol. 
arship. The Howe Brothers and the American 
Revolution differs from Smeltser's and Higgin- 
botham's volumes in two respects; neither dif- 
ference makes it a better or more valuable 
work than theirs, but both entitle it to fuller 
consideration here. In the first place it is quar- 
ried out of the sources, and in the second place 
the author draws from them a conclusion, con- 
troversial but not to be dismissed lightly, that 
goes to the root of the question of why the 
British failed. 

Gruber has covered not only the mountain 
of primary printed material but also an amaz- 
ing range of manuscripts. He seems to have 
overlooked nothing (except the diary of that 
embittered gossip, William Smith), and has un- 
covered a surprising amount of new material. 
Although most of it is peripheral to his main 
theme, its discovery in a field already so well 
explored is a remarkable achievement. The 
originality of his research, if I may carp, is un- 
necessarily magnified by his tendency to cite 
manuscripts in the archives rather than in 
printed form, and to ignore other authors who 
have used them, and sometimes even the same 
quotations from them; his footnotes conse- 
quently suggest that he is on fresher ground 
than he usually is. But this is a minor and 
doubtless unintended shortcoming in a work 
that stands on its own solid base. 

Is the base solid enough to support the the- 
sis? Does the evidence adduced, massive as it is, 
justify even a strong presumption that the 
Howes spurned their military opportunities, as 
Gruber concludes in his final sentence, because 
they were seeking peace? This conclusion is 
tenable only after two prior points have been 
established: that both brothers, not one only, 
ignored major oppoxtunities, and that they did 
so in order to bring about reconciliation. The 
record leaves both points in question. Al- 
though Sir William undoubtedly failed, time 
and again, to exploit his chances, his brother 
had precious few to exploit; the admiral's one 
campaign at sea, in 1778, was inconclusive but 
revealed in him a mixture of caution and driv- 
ing initiative. To say that Sir William's initia. 
tive was evanescent, furthermore, is not to say 
that even he spurned his chances; he may have 
let them slip out of strategic myopia or indeci- 
siveness or fear of casualties, or he may have 
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been a bear of small brain. He certainly had a 
genius for throwing away the fruits of success, 
but his motives, if he had any, remain obscure. 
As for his brother, he gathered no fruits. 

As the book progresses, the author develops 
his thesis so subtly that it is difficult to exam- 
ine. A few examples will illustrate the tech- 
nique. The Howes obtained their command 
“by obscuring their own intentions" (p. 71). 
When they landed on Staten Island Sir Wil. 
liam "probably" decided to avoid a deci- 
sive action, and Lord Howe "would have 
favored—and may have helped bring about— 
such a change in his brother's plans" (p. 107). 
After their hopes of conciliation faded, they 
"reluctantly" planned to drive the rebels from 
Manhattan (p. 109). The admiral not only “was 
anxious that the war be restricted as much as 
possible and probably helped persuade his 
brother to modify his strategy accordingly" (p. 
126), but also believed that the only way to 
promote a lasting reconciliation was "by keep- 
ing his command and deviating from his in- 
structions" (p. 143). None of these passages is 
documented; each is a more or less hidden per- 
suader. "Perhaps" the Howes concealed their 
intentions in order to obtain command; or per- 
haps, being human, they had no clear-cut idea 
of what faced them across the Atlantic. If the 
admiral induced his brother to avoid decisive 
action in the New York campaign, why did the 
general adopt Clinton's plan for the Battle of 
Long Island? Who knows whether the brothers 
were reluctant, or merely misguided, in the 
moves they made after that battle? "Black 
Dick" did keep his command and deviate from 
his instructions, and he was interested in recon- 
ciliation; but the interest had no necessary 
connection with the deviation, which was com- 
mon among admirals who never troubled their 
heads about politics. Gruber fits the Howes’ 
conduct, in short, into a framework of motive 
that is ingenious and provocative, possibly 
true, but still supposititious. He does not have 
the evidence to prove his case. 

This may be regretted, because we are hot 
for certainties; yet the Howes cry out to be ex- 
plained, or at least Sir William does, and the 
effort to find an explanation is worth while 
even if only conjecture results. The two broth- 
ers loomed so large in a crucial time that they 


merit even more attention than they have had, 
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and Gruber has finally given them their due in 
a work of major importance. It supersedes that 
of Troyer Anderson a generation ago, partly 
because it is based on much broader research 
and partly because it elucidates, as Anderson 
does not, the complex personal interplay be- 
tween Whitehall and its commanders. The 
Howes had strong roots in the establishment, 
as strong as Cornwallis’s, and Sandwich and 
Germain had to walk warily in dealing with 
them and even more warily in getting rid of 
them. If the admiral did not carry out the pol- 
icy that the first lord expected him to, the gen- 
eral was an even greater disappointment to the 
American secretary. With reason. No one ex- 
cept Washington, probably, did as much as Sir 
William to ensure the survival of the United 
States until the French alliance: where the 
American lost campaigns and escaped defeat, 
the Englishman won them and escaped victory. 
He may possibly have tried to escape it because 
he considered it the wrong goal; he more prob- 
ably sought it by the wrong means, But in any 
case his role, and to a lesser extent his broth- 
er’s, were so pivotal that this study of them will 
long deserve the attention of scholars. 
WILLIAM B. WILLCOX 
Yale University 


BARBARA GRAYMONT. The Iroquois in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. (New York State Study.) 
[Syracuse:] Syracuse University Press. 1972 Pp. 


X, 359. $11.50. 


“This is a family quarrel between us and Old 
England,” the Continental Congress assured 
the Iroquois in August 1775. “You Indians are 
not concerned in it.” But by May 1776 the 
Americans were trying as hard as the British to 
secure Indian allies for their own side of the 
“family quarrel” that was to splinter the 
League of Six Nations and deprive them of 
their homeland. 

Barbara Graymont has told the story of The 
Iroquois in the American Revolution with 
competence and impartiality. From a critical 
acquaintance with a wide range of printed and 
manuscript sources she has assessed the respon- 
sibility on both sides for dishonoring the Iro- 
quois pledge of neutrality and leading them 
into a conflict from which they could only 
emerge the losers. Her criticism of the savage 
Sullivan-Clinton expedition of 1779 is espe- 
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cially welcome. Although the army destroyed 
forty Indian villages and the agricultural heart 
of Iroquoia, "the power of the Iroquois was 
never broken until the end of the war when 
the British abandoned the Indians and turned 
their country over to their enemies, the Ameri- 
cans," 

The weaknesses of this solid book are few 
and mostly minor. Its major drawback is a 
somewhat narrow focus. The portentous his- 
tory of Indian-white relations in the Northeast, 
including the Albany Congress of 1754, is ne- 
glected as is the role of the New York Indian 
campaigns in the larger theater of war in the 
colonies. There is too little discussion of the ac- 
tual military significance of the Iroquois be- 
yond their numbers; Indian technology and es- 
pecially tactics made a greater contribution to 
American victory than the author reveals. And 
Sir William Johnson's influence with the Indi- 
ans is not sufficiently explained by references to 
his marriages and casual liaisons with Indian 
women. Even Mary Brant's stature among her 
people before her husband's death in 1774 is 
not clarified. 

The hero of the story is the Mohawk Joseph 
Brant, but the source of his authority is left 
unclear by confusing references to warriors, 
warrior chiefs, war chiefs, Pine Tree chiefs, and 
sachems. This confusion also dulls the author's 
important point about factionalism within and 
among the tribes of the confederacy. Finally, 
Professor Graymont occasionally lets slip a re- 
mark that does less than justice to her subject. 
She writes, for example, that the Seneca were 
induced to break the League's neutrality by 
British "rum and trinkets" (p. 128). Surely his- 
torians must credit to the Indian the same mo- 
tivational complexity they do to their white 
counterparts. 

JAMES L. AXTELL 
Sarah Lawrence College 


EDWIN A. BEILHARZ. Felibe de Neve: First Gover- 
nor of California. San Francisco: California 
Historical Society. 1971. Pp. 194. $12.95. 


The history of the often vicious conflict be- 
tween Church and state in colonial Spanish 
America has usually been decided against the 
king's bureaucrats. This has been true because 
the clerics wielded a more able pen. Nowhere 
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was this fact better demonstrated than in Cali- 
fornia where Fray Junípero Serra had his Bos- 
well in the person of Fray Francisco Palou. As 
a result Serra's adversary, Governor Felipe de 
Neve, has often been dismissed as "a meddle- 
some theorist" or otherwise portrayed in the 
worst possible light. This excellently re. 
searched and well-written biography, originally 
the author's dissertation, redresses the balance 
in favor of one of the “greatest of Spanish gov- 
ernors.” 

Felipe de Neve first administered the two 
Californias from Loreto (1775~77) and then 
from Monterey (1777-82). During his tenure 
the fledgling colony was greatly strengthened. 
Neve’s many accomplishments are all treated 
in detail: he founded San José and Los Ange- 
les, California’s first towns, and the produce 
raised by their settlers started the colony on 
the path to self-sufficiency; he put the finances 
of the colony on a sound basis; he overhauled 
the army and improved the presidios; he built 
the presidio of Santa Barbara and aided in the 
establishing of three missions along the chan- 
nel coast to close that important coastal link. 
Neve is best remembered for his famed regla. 
mento that provided the basis of Spanish gov- 
ernment in California for years to come. 

Professor Beilharz, like most biographers, is 
partial to his subject and takes Neve’s side in 
the famed quarrel with Serra. However, the au- 
thor is always fair and just in the presentation 
of all sides of the controversy. (One new point 
is the fact that Neve was once an administrator 
of expelled Jesuit properties and came to Cali- 
fornia prejudiced against the clergy and the 
mission system.) In addition to the treatment 
of the major events of the Neve administra- 
tion, there is substantial material on the prob- 
lems of ali Spanish colonial administrators. Es- 
pecially well handled are the difficulties of the 
royal mail and the problems of communication 
along with the sheer burden of preparing the 
lengthy reports without secretarial assistance. 
Some of these reports were ten pages in length 
and often had to be handcopied in quadrupli- 
cate. In short, this book is a must for anyone 
interested in the history of California or colo- 
nial Spanish America. 

WARREN A. BECK 
California State University, 
Fullerton 
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VAN BECK HALL. Politics without Parties: Massa- 
chusetts, 1780-1791. [Pittsburgh:] University of 
Pittsburgh Press. 1972. Pp. xvii, 375. $14.95. 


Despite all the attention that Massachusetts 
politics has received in the generation since 
Robert Brown's Middle-Class Democracy (1955) 
appeared, Van Beck Halls Politics without 
Parties: Massachusetts, 1780—1791 treats a ne- 
glected but nonetheless crucial decade. His 
focus is state politics from the adoption of 
the state constitution, through the sharp inter- 
nel conflicts of the late 1780s (Shays's rebel- 
lion and the ratification controversy) to the 
behavior of Massachusetts politicians in the 
first federal Congress. It is an important story, 
and if Hall's study were no more than a po- 
litical narrative it would be a useful contribu- 
tion. 

But Politics without Parties is not simply a 
narrative. It is primarily a behavioral analysis, 
through time, of the political positions of town 
representatives and towns themselves. For this 
purpose Hall analyzed roll calls in the legisla- 
ture and state-wide election returns exhaus- 
tively. His interpretation, while reminiscent of 
jackson Main's Antifederalist (1961), is based 
on a systematic and carefully developed classifi- 
cation of towns that is new. Using various eco- 
nomic and cultural indicators from several 
years Hall has placed each of the 343 towns in 
a rank order that he calls the “commercial-cos- 
mopolitan" continuum. Then he correlates the 
political stance of town representatives and 
towns with their level of commerciality and 
cosmopolitanism. The gross results are not star- 
tling—that towns like Boston, Salem, and New- 
buryport, for example, favored creditor-ori- 
ented fiscal policies, opposed Shaysite activity, 
and, finally, supported the Constitution, in con- 
trast to poor, agricultural towns—but Hall's 
data are ultimately much more satisfactory 
than the impressionism tbat has held sway. 
Moreover according to Hall's analysis the great 
majority of towns, no matter where they 
ranked on the scale, were highly sensitive to ec- 
onomic issues and remarkably responsive polit- 
ically from year to year. It is this explosive re. 
sponsiveness which, in the absence of the 
"glue" of political parties, Hall believes ac- 
counts for the volatile character of the political 
system. Normally, Hall maintains, there were 
broad areas af consensus among all the towns 
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and most divigive issues did not overlap 30 as 
to produce state-wide polarization; but in light 
of other circumstances the commercially ori- 
ented economic legislation of 1786 generated 
just such a division, and mechanisms cf re- 
straint short of force were inadequate. Subse- 
quently, Hall argues, the electoral process mod- 
erated the conflict and the new federal gowern- 
ment together with an improved ecomomy 
would bail the state out of its crises and restore 
relative tranquility. 

Both the method and substance of Pclitics 
without Parties deserve serious consideration 
from students of American politics before the 
Civil War. It is not easy reading, and th= au- 
thor sometimes speaks with oracular conficence 
and brevity to readers who may have doubts; 
but both the method and the data are pre- 
sented with a clarity and precision that makes 
them readily comprehensible. Thus it is 2spe- 
cially regrettable that the Pittsburgh Uriver- 
sity Press omitted Hall's three appendixes: (in. 
cluding the rank list of towns and the meas- 
ures) and that the author himself did noz ex- 
plore the relationship of his study to (among 
others) the work of James Banner, Lee Beason, 
Jere Daniell, Gordon Wood, and Ronald For- 
misano. 

RICHARD D. BROWN 
University of Connecticut 


DAVID F. LONG. Nothing Too Daring: A 3iog- 
raphy of Commodore David Porter, 1780-1843. 
Annapolis: United States Naval Institute. :970. 
Pp. xiv, 396. $12.50. 


Few naval "heroes" can have had strange- ca- 
reers than Commodore David Porter. Midship- 
man under Thomas Truxtun on board the 
Constellation during the quasi-war with 
France (Porter received his warrant two veeks 
before the Navy Department was establisaed), 
lieutenant on board the Philadelphia during 
the Tripolitan War and then a prisoner o: the 
corsairs, frigate captain in the War of 812, 
one of the original navy commissioners, -om- 
mander-in-chief of the West India squacron, 
and then commander of the Mexican nav-, he 
spent the last decade of his life as United 
States chargé d'affaires and minister to the Ot. 
toman Empire. In many ways, however, it was 
an unsuccessful career. As first lieutenarst of 
the Philadelphia, he was partially responsible 
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for her loss to the Tripolitans. On the Essex he 
captured a much weaker British warship, but 
his subsequent Pacific cruise ended in surren- 
der to superior British forces after a battle he 
should have avoided. He was relieved of com- 
mand of the West India squadron after violat- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine by an unauthorized 
"invasion" of Puerto Rico. The subsequent 
court-martial led him to seek his fortune in 
Mexico, and there, too, he failed. Nor was his 
personal life more tranquil; perennially in 
debt, he was the father of ten children, a num- 
ber of whom died tragically. During the final 
decade of his life Porter was separated from his 
wife and estranged from his eldest son. 

Earlier biographies—the first by a younger 
son, Admiral David Dixon Porter—are lauda- 
tory and inaccurate; hence this work, which is 
based on thorough reseaxch and attempts an 
objective study of its subject, is welcome in- 
deed. Long concludes that Porter's own com- 
plex personality was responsible for most of his 
difficulty, a judgment that seems amply sup- 
ported by the evidence. One may question, 
however, whether Porier's impact on history 
was quite so important as his biographer be- 
lieves. He may have been "the first American 
imperialist,” but his efforts seem to have had 
little real influence on the actual course of 
events. While the book is quite well written, 
Long seems a bit uneasy on occasion with re- 
gard to nautical technicalities. A more serious 
fault is his habit of including so many sources 
in a single note that it is very difficult to deter- 
mine the origin of a quoted passage. The illus- 
trations are well chosen and reproduced; that 
illustration supposedly a picture of Commo- 
dore John Rodgers is actually that of his son, 
Rear-Admiral John Rodgers. 

ROBERT ERWIN JOHNSON 
University of Alabama 


JOSEPH M. HAWES. Children in Urban Society: 
Juvenile Delinquency in Nineteenth-Century 
America. (The Urban Life in America Series.) 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. 
xvii, 315. $8.50. 


RAYMOND A. MOHL., Poverty in New York, 1783- 
1825. (The Urban Life in America Series) New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. xv, 
318. $8.50. 


Here are two solid books that trace institu- 
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tional responses to social problems closely asso- 
ciated with the urban-industrial growth of 
nineteenth-century America. 

Joseph Hawes’s study is the more broadly 
based of the two, which is appropriate con- 
sidering that to talk about juvenile delin- 
quency is to talk about a society's notions of 
youth, family, order, and deviance as well as 
the more general patterns of socialization and 
norms that Hawes finds especially significant. 
Accordingly, he surveys ideas about wayward 
youth in literature, science, and popular cul 
ture, in both American and European contexts, 
all as a background—inevitably somewhat 
sketchy—for a finely focused study of the evo- 
lution of American institutions for juvenile de- 
linquents during the nineteenth century. He 
traces the various phases—custodial "houses of 
refuge,” more liberal reform schools, the 
emerging "placing out" system—but under- 
scores the continuity in them, both in the un- 
derstanding of children as junior adults and in 
the assumed centrality of environment as 
shaper of character and behavior. It was only 
at the end of the century, Hawes argues, with 
the development of the juvenile court, that a 
genuinely individualized and child-sensitive 
approach began to emerge, combining in a char- 
acteristically American fashion the new psy- 
chology of G. Stanley Hall and the folksy hu- 
manitarianism of Judge Ben Lindsey. 

Raymond Mohl’s study has a much narrower 
focus, also appropriate. It is an exhaustive case 
study of the administration of welfare and 
charity, public and private, in New York City 
between 1783 and 1825, as the citv became in- 
dustrial. By the latter date, he shows, institu- 
tions and patterns many have associated with a 
much later period were clearly established: 
New York had developed a fully articulated, 
quasi-scientific approach to the administration 
of aid and to the search for the causes and pre- 
vention of poverty itself. However, Mohl 
argues, the price for these advances was a shift 
from a general cultural sense of benevolence to 
a moralistic notion of poverty, one energized as 
much by a perceived need to restore social 
order and control as by humane sensitivity. 

These thorough studies share three limita- 
tions, interrelated and perhaps inherent in the 
approaches the authors have chosen. In the 
first place, the study of social response can only 
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partially reveal the objective conditions of so- 
cial change. This becomes especially problem- 
atic in Mohl’s study, which only occasionally 
attempts the analysis of poverty promised in 
the title. We learn little of the poor them- 
selves; there is scant attention to the economic 
structure of New York’s population and no real 
exploration of wage, income, and unemploy- 
ment patterns. As a result the tracing of reform 
attitudes and institutional change seems cut 
adrift from its context, and the book does not 
benefit enough from the localized focus to jus- 
tify the narraw scope. 

This gap between conditions and response 
helps sustain another problem, which is the 
difficulty both authors have in moving beyond 
the perspective of the sources. Hawes and 
Mohl, to their credit, show a sensitive respect 
for the people and problems they deal with. 
But at times the need for greater analytic dis- 
tance is glaring. Hawes, especially, mirrors un- 
critically the positivistic approach he describes 
and the cultural assumptions of those he stud- 
ies. For example, with little analysis of any of 
the key terms, he argues that since most way- 
ward children had immigrant parents, “their 
delinquency was a consequence of their foreign 
culture”; their parents “did not fully under- 
stand the values and mores of American so- 
ciety.” Thus a promising analysis of cultural 
conflict and transmission across generations 
and group reduces to the familiar and dated as- 
similationist argument, which is itself pre- 
sented rather than examined carefully. 

A third limit of these works is the reluct- 
ance of the authors to reflect on the implica- 
tions of their work beyond the subject area it- 
self, or in the deeper dynamics they describe. 
Hawes does not fully explore the terms and 
processes of cultural transfer, and Mohl does 
not advance much beyond stating the now-fa- 
miliar tension between humane motives and a 
manipulative concern for social order. One 
comes away with the sense that much more 
could have been said—about urban institu- 
tional behavior in general, and its relation to 
cultural structures and the dynamics of social 
change. But Hawes and Mohl have, in these 
thorough and professional works, opened to 
view the rich detail and complex structure of 
institutional development and thus have done 
much to make such speculation possible; it is 
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perhaps just gs well that they have left the 
reader relatively free to move in a variety of 
directions from the valuable vantage point 
they provide. 

MICHAEL FRISCH 

State University of New York, 

Buffalo 


DWIGHT F. HENDERSON. Courts for a New Nction. 
Foreword by TOM c. CLARK. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 166. $6.00. 


Legal scholars have b2gun to devote attention 
to courts other than the United States Supreme 
Court. Dwight F. Henderson has studied ex- 
tensively U.S. district and circuit courts in the 
Federalist era: “The zecords of the lower fed- 
eral courts are an extzemely rich and virtually 
untapped source for the study of Ame-ican 
constitutional and legal history." 

Henderson explains that the need for federal 
inferior courts was not assumed by members ei- 
ther of the Constitut:onal Convention or the 
First Congress; in fac:, there was conside-able 
opposition from ant -Federalists who feared 
that such courts might render state tribunals 
impotent or unnecessery. The debates, both in 
1787 and 1789, over the establishment of lower 
federal courts foreshadowed the ideological 
conflict between Hamilton and Jefferson and, 
moreover, the emergent partisanship of the 
17905. 

The principal strength of this book lies in its 
interesting and detailed description of district 
and circuit court activities through 1801. -Ien- 
derson gives us a collective portrait of judges, 
attorneys and marshels. In some areas—such 
as his treatment of tke Judiciary Act of 1789 
and his description of well-known circuit court 
cases—the author builds upon, but does not 
improve, the analyses 5f Charles Grove Haines 
(The Role of the Sup-eme Court in American 
Government and Politics [1944]) and Charles 
Warren (The Supreme Court in United States 
History [1922]). But his exhaustive treatment 
of the kinds of cases district and circuit court 
judges heard gives us a complete picture of 
how the new courts coatributed to national de- 
velopment. As Henderson says, "the courts an- 
ticipated the nationalist decisions of the su- 
preme court under John Marshall.” 

In his last chapter Henderson states that 
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"[e]ven though the establishment of the courts 
was entangled in the political quarrels of the 
federal period, the courts remained above poli- 
tics in most instances." Regardless of what one 
means by "above politics," his conclusion is an 
understatement. Few legal philosophers or his- 
torians today maintain that courts are not a 
part of a nation's politics. Henderson’s research 
demonstrates that district and circuit court 
judges alike became embroiled in significant 
political controversies: land disputes, revenue 
and tax collection, creditor-debtor conflict, in- 
terpretations of treaties with Great Britain, de- 
termination of relationships between state law 
and federal treaties and law, and, significantly, 
enforcement of the Alien and Sedition Acts. 
“The objective of the Federalists .  . [from 
September 1789] was to erase the dependence 
on state example and expand if possible the ju- 
risdictions of the federal courts." With the op- 
eration of the lower federal courts and the pas- 
sage of the Judiciary Act of 1801, as Henderson 
explains, the Federalists met their objective. 
But one cannot aver that this was accom- 
plished above, or apart from, politics. 

ROBERT G. SEDDIG 

Allegheny College 


Journal of the Senate of Virginia. November 
Session, 1793. Richmond: Virginia State Library. 
1972. Pp. vii, 110. $4.00 postpaid. 

JOHN A. WILLIAMS, editor. Journals and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly of the State 
of Vermont, 1791-1792. (State Papers of Ver- 
mont, volume 8, part 5.) Montpelier: Richard 
C. Thomas, Secretary of State. 1970. Pp. xviii, 
263. $5.00. 


Legislative journals of the early state period 
generally work only as guides to the business of 
an assembly. Petitions, reports, amendments, 
and executive papers are either excluded or 
only briefly summarized. But since the journals 
provide entry to the surviving legislative pa- 
pers, they are a vital reference tool. Both these 
volumes belong to continuing series designed 
to make these rare sources more readily accessi- 
ble. The Virginia State Library plans to pub- 
lish eight years of senate proceedings between 
1792 and 1808, and the 1795 journal is the 
third of the series. Vermont, having enjoyed 
modern editions of its assembly journals of the 
Confederation period for almost forty years, 
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has decided to continue that series from 1791 
to 1800. In Virginia's case, the new editions 
wil fill all the chasms in the extant series of 
printed senate journals, leaving only eight scat- 
tered years for which no manuscript or printed 
proceedings have been found. As for Vermont, 
early printed assembly journals are scarce, and 
modern editions of her executive records (to 
1836), general petitions (1778-99), committee re- 
ports (1778-1801), town charters, and early 
land records make access to wellindexed eigh- 
teenth-century assembly journalists essential. 

The Virginia senate journal is competently, if 
rather unattractively, presented. Footnotes are 
rightly confined to peculiarities in the text. 
"There is a useful summary of the senate's pow- 
ers, a fine index, and a superb calendar of 
senate action on bills and resolutions. The edi- 
torial method is properly described and accu- 
rately applied. The reader is in good hands 
and can depend upon his text. But the Ver- 
mont journals rather worry me. The index is 
inadequate— bills, resolutions, reports, and 
committees are not referenced. The footnotes 
frequently duplicate information found in the 
journal and seem to have been inserted at 
whim. Above all, we are not told whether the 
text is taken from a manuscript or printed 
copy, nor are we given any statement of edi- 
torial policy. 

It is fascinating to look at these two journals 
as examples of the striking differences between 
legislative practice in Vermont and Virginia in 
the first years of the republic. The little New 
England assembly shows none of that jealous 
and punctilious regard for its privileges that 
her Southern cousins exhibit. Major business is 
routinely referred to joint committees or a 
grand committee of assembly and council in 
which the governor is an active participant. 
Members of council appear in the assembly 
without the speaker's leave. The governor, as- 
sembly, and council of Vermont are essentially 
acting in concert. In Virginia, the constitution 
reserves almost all state appointments to an as- 
sembly dominated by the lower house, provides 
for annual elections of delegates and governor, 
rotates senators, puts strict limits on the legisla- 
tive power of the upper house, makes the gov- 
ernor a creature of the assembly, denies the ex- 
ecutive a share in legislation, and confines the 
money power to the house of delegates. Joint 
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committees are used sparingly; the two houses 
communicate by formal message; and disputed 
amendments are sent back and forth rather 
than submitted to a conference committee. 

In Virginia, as in other Southern colonies, 
the assembly had taken the British House of 
Commons for its model and sealed into the Rev- 
olutionary constitution all the rights-it had 
claimed in a long struggle with Crown officials. 
This model of parliamentary government baf- 
fled Northerners accustomed to the informal 
traditions of the town meeting. “The constitu- 
tion seems to be in general pretty well framed 
on the republican plan," one Northern visi- 
tor said of South Carolina's 1778 constitution. 
"Except one clause which displays their english 
prejudices wherein the sole right of levying 
taxes is vested in the house of representatives. 
.. And the house of representatives are as tena- 
cious of this unmeaning prerogative as the con- 
vention was preposterous in the initiation." 
How did two sections with such different con- 
stitutional traditions develop a standard form 
of government? Clearly, the process had only 
just begun with the foundation of the republic. 

R. NICHOLAS OLSBERG 
Colonial and State Records 
of South Carolina 


DONALD B. COLE. Jacksonian Democracy in New 
Hampshire, 1800—1851. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 283. $10.00. 


Considering Cole's endorsement of Arthur 
Schlesinger's battered interpretation of Jack- 
sonian Democracy, it is appropriate that Cole's 
book appeared during the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the publication of The Age of Jackson. 
Cole finds that the conflict thesis fits New 
Hampshire quite accurately, though I think he 
asserts more than he proves. Acknowledged as 
the nation's most Democratic state prior to the 
Civil War, New Hampshire obviously merits 
the attention lavished upon it by Cole. Sur- 
.rounded by a sea of Whiggery (especially Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont), the Granite State re- 
mained solidly Jacksonian; why it did so is not 
made altogether clear by the author. 

Cole probably errs in trying to stretch the or- 
igins of the Jacksonian movement in New 
Hampshire back to 1800; at least he does not 
build a very persuasive case. Moreover, he fails 
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to illuminate the process by which the first 
party system expired amd yielded to the second. 
The author seems mcre sure of himself zs he 


` launches, quite effectively, the Isaac Hill and 


Levi Woodbury mariaze de convenance theme. 
"Their sometimes unsteady and volatile alliance 
dominated state politics for almost three dec- 
ades until younger men such as Frarklin 
Pierce took over. 

The Bank War cuite naturally receives 
Cole's attention. He :s firmly convinced that 
the Portsmouth branck controversy of 182g sig- 
naled the genesis of the national dispute over 
the Second Bank. Despite his information 
about the entrepreneurial motivations of some 
anti-Bank Jacksonians, notably Hill and 
Woodbury, Cole insiste that Schlesinger's inter- 
pretation is "closer to being correct" than 
Hammond’s thesis. 

The re-election of Jackson is the only presi- 
dential election analyzed, the weak rationale 
being that "the year 1&32 marks the apogee of 
the Jackson movement while Jackson was Fres- 
ident and the Bank War was hot” (p. 142). To 
be sure, Cole does an excellent job of probing 
New Hampshire’s 183: returns, but it is re. 
grettable that he does not turn his analytical 
talents to more importent presidential contests. 
It is interesting that his conclusions about sup- 
port of the Jackson party conform to what has 
generally been found for other states. 

Cole makes the perceptive point that Mew 
Hampshire Democrats were more interested in 
reforms than were their opponents. But Her- 
bert Ershkowitz and William G. Shade, in their 
article on legislative votes in New Hampstire 
and five other states (Jeurnal of American His- 
tory, 58 [1971]: 591-621), contend that Whigs, 
rather than Democrats, had more enthusizsm 
for reforms. There is rcom apparently for fur- 
ther investigation on this important matter. 

Despite its shortcomimgs, Cole's study makes 
a valid contribution as a monograph that must 
be reckoned with in tie broader context of 
Jacksonian politics. 

PAUL H. BERGERON 
Uaiversity of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 


C. VANN WOODWARD. American Counterpoint: 
Slavery and Racism in the North-South Dsa- 
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logue. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1971. Pp. 301. $7.95. 

These ten essays are bonded together by their 
focus on slavery, racism, and the contrapuntal 
themes which have arisen from American de- 
bates on these matters over the last one 
hundred and fifty years. Though not avowedly 
so, many of the chapters take the form of es- 
say-reviews; they are not therefore narrow, for 
they utilize the writings of the past and of the 
scholarly present as springboards for discussion 
which for the most part goes beyond previous 
confines. 

Seven of the essays ( or versions thereof) have 
been published before. There are chapters on 
George Fitzhugh, Lewis H. Blair, and W. J. 
Cash—all interesting men and each eccentric 
to the climate of opinion of his day. “The 
Southern Ethic in a Puritan World" tackles the 
problem of the South's distinctiveness, And 
there are three essays focusing on the coming 
of The Nadir: a discussion of the abolitionists' 
stances on racial equality, a piece on the "Seeds 
of Failure in Radical Race Policy" which em- 
phasizes the Northern fear of Negro migration 
from the South, and an account of the Plessy 
v. Ferguson decision featuring two people on 
the "right" side, Albion Tourgée, the mili- 
tantly pro-equality carpetbagger, and John 
Marshall Harlan, the conservative Southern 
dissenter. 

Of the altogether fresh essays, a discussion of 
Brazilian and Southern United States slavery 
which centers upon the work of Gilberto 
Freyre is the least original and stimulating. 
Much more striking is the attack upon a dis- 
crete problem: why, Woodward asks, was slav- 
ery in the United States demographically 
unique in the New World? In Latin America 
and in the Caribbean islands black slaves died 
much faster than they reproduced; only in the 
United States was there a large natural increase 
among the slave population. (The fact itself 
has been obvious for a long time, so obvious 
that American historians have blithely ignored 
it until Philip Curtin recently laid it out in 
quantitative form.) Woodward’s admirably 
cautious and tentative elaboration of the possi- 
ble reasons for this arresting phenomenon 
stresses the complexity of the issue. Climate 
alone won't explain it. Neither will Southern 
paternalism and benevolence. As the author 
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points out, there is a possible explanation ior 
everyone: if you don't like Southern benevol- 
ence you can always make the South intc a 
giant breeding farm. "Perhaps the most useful 
contribution within the present range of possi- 
bilities,” Woodward so characteristically puts 
it, “would be some cautionary observations on 
the dangers of simplistic solutions." 

Anyone capable of writing that is capable of 
almost totally disarming criticism, which is 
what Woodward does in “The Strange Career 
of a Historical Controversy.” He begins by 
pointing out that historians too often engage 
in adversary proceedings and: too frequently 
have fallen into the “habit of being more con- 
cerned about winning the suit than about 
pursuing the truth." He then goes on to review 
a historical controversy which "began in a mild 
way with a series of lectures in the fall of 
1954." 'The ensuing discussion of the historiog- 
raphy of that controversy is marked by a delib- 
erately low-key, chivalrous generosity; anyone 
challenging him will have to shuck any tend- 
ency toward Yankee shrillness or be accounted 
an oafish boor. Woodward advances rather 
than reiterates: utilizing the "models" of van 
den Berghe and Philip Mason (neither of them 
Americans) he suggests that there has been 
with race relations in this country a movement 
from intimate-paternalism to distant-competi- 
tiveness (not his terms, of course—he does not, 
thank goodness, write that way). 

His suggestions are above all sensible and ju- 
dicious, and one hopes they will help close the 
"strange" career of this controversy. The -act 
remains, though, that he began it, and it need 
not have arisen. By settling on segregation as 
the key object of investigation both he and 
those who have pursued the matter since have 
been boxed into making (what seem to me) two 
crucial errors: (a) assuming that segregation 
has been central to race relations in this coun- 
try and (b) trawling chronologically backwards 
for the "origins" of segregation. The second 
error is clearly derivative from the first. 

Historical fallacies do not need cataloginz as 
much as they need elimination; and the latter, 
clearly, is Woodward's aim. In the same spirit 
let me say that our basic mistake has been as- 
suming race relations in this country to be 
somehow peripheral to our nationa] experi- 
ence, North and South. This nation's record of 
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dealings with Afro-Americans, including the 
policy or practice of "segregation," has not 
been merely a wart; it has been and is a central 
attribute of our national culture, and, indeed, 
variously of the various nations populated 
largely by the migration beginning some five 
hundred years ago of Europeans overseas. Cer- 
tainly for the United States, without an un- 
derstanding af this fact (to quote the final sent- 
ence of one of these essays) "that would have 
been somebody else's history and not our own." 

Thus one can easily object to where the au- 
thor started some years ago, with the ontogeny 
of "segregation," but that is not now where he 
is headed. More than most of us he is grap- 
pling with the tragedy. He looks at it from an 
angle which seems to me geographically spe- 
cific, unnecessarily so. But this is to say that in- 
dividuals have a geographical standpoint from 
which they necessarily observe. And more than 
most people, Woodward knows that we are all 
caught by our history—not a new perception 
but one insufficiently recognized. 

One can see these points most poignantly in 
his conclusion concerning Northern abolition- 
ists: "And ncw that the old policy of 'contain- 
ment' no longer holds, now that the fears of an 
inundation by Negro migrants from the South 
that obsessed the North of the 1860's have ma- 
terialized a century later the continuity of 
plantation and ghetto is borne in upon us. It 
also seemis rather more difficult than it was be- 
fore to be confident in justifying the sacrifice of 
those 600,000 lives. It was a crusade to be sure, 
but a ‘limited’ one, and it does appear to have 
been corrupted and frustrated all along by an 
old sickness endemic among the crusaders." 
The disease was indeed endemic, but not solely 
"among the crusaders." 

One Confederate or Union soldier died for 
every six slaves freed. It's not who counts but 
how and why. : 

' WINTHROP D, JORDAN 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


GERALD SORIN, Abolitionism: A New Perspective. 
(New Perspectives in American History) New 
York: Praeger Publishers. 1972. Pp. 187. Cloth 
$7.50, paper $2.95. 

GERALD SORIN. The New York Abolitionists: A 
Case Study of Political Radicalism. (Contribu- 
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tions in American History, Number 11.) West- 
port, Conn.: Greenwcod Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 1971. Pp. xiii, 172. $9.00. | 


The Letters of William Lloyd Garrison. Volume 
1, I Will Be Heard! 1822-1835, edited by 
WALTER M. MERRILL; volume 2, A House Divid- 
ing against Itself, 1836-1840, edited by Louis 
RUCHAMES. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press. 1971. Pp. xxx, 616; 
xxxi, 770. $20.00 each. 


WILLIAM B. HIXSON, JR. Moorfield Storey anc the 
Abolitionist Tradition. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 256. $8.75. 


The civil rights and black nationalist move- 
ments have generated interest in old humani- 
tarian causes of the nimeteenth century, but the 
field remains strangely sterile. A decade ag» C. 
Vann Woodward quarreled with what he 
called “the antislavery myth,” but the note of 
caution went virtually unheeded. With orly a 
few exceptions, scholars have presented their 
findings as if contemporary racial contests re- 
quired the support o2 updated humanitarian 
scriptures. The books under review represent 
the latest portion of accepted canon. They 
share a common bias: abolitionism was worthy; 
American society (incuding many antislavery 
advocates) was racist; and slavery was sinful. 
What scholar would dare dispute these articles 
of faith? 

These remarks do rot imply that abolition- 
ism was morally or politically tragic, racism 
commendable, and slevery benign. Nor do I 
mean that antebellum reform and reaction can 
tell us nothing about present politics. Long ago 
Tudor and Stuart scholars abandoned the 
Whig interpretation ir order to inspect the in- 
terconnections of ideology, politics, and social 
stratifications. To overcome the toils of jadg- 
mentalism, all of us ir antislavery studies may 
require a healthy kick in the pants from an 
American Trevor-Roper, that is, a scholar who 
dares to be wrong in che effort to stir produc- 
tive controversy. Eugene Genovese has at- 
tempted this feat in provocative analyses of 
Southern antebellum history, but reform Yan- 
keedom has been less well served. Aside from 
David B. Davis and a Jew others, most scholars 
in Jacksonian and refo-m history betray old lib- 
eral and New Left sympathies and show an un- 
willingness to accept the integrity of the past, 
to view one reform impulse or another in the 
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context of the total society ang the total re- 
form milieu and evolution. Instead, a search 
for heroes and villains dominates, just as in the 
days of James Randall, though the roles as- 
signed in the moral drama have been reversed 
for contemporary purposes. 

The authors of the books under review are 
not themselves to blame for the malaise. It is a 
professional, not a personal problem. Gerald 
Sorin's Abolitionism: A New Perspective, for 
instance, is merely a symptom of trouble. The 
book is a competent, if dull summary of the lat- 
est opinions, but the subtitle remains a promise 
unfulfilled. Designed for undergraduates, the 
work retells the story of emancipation without 
much inquiry into the dynamics of reform and 
reaction or the reform strategies and lucky cir- 
cumstances that enabled abolitionists to con- 
vince Northern rulers and followers that slave- 
holders, not reformers, posed the greater threat 
to Northern hegemony. 

In his New York Abolitionists, on the other 
hand, Sorin is less easily excused. He uses con- 
ventional means to reach conventional answers. 
Abolitionists, we learn, were psychologically 
healthy, socially unremarkable, and morally 
impeccable. He may well be right, but when a 
figure as complex as Gerrit Smith passes Sorin's 
test of mental fitness without a blemish, one 
must demand some deeper probing before the 
case is closed. 

A more positive note is appropriate for the 
careful work of Walter Merrill and Louis Ru- 
chames in editing the William Lloyd Garrison 
correspondence. If antislavery studies are ever 
to move out of present doldrums, these vol- 
umes and the ones to follow will be indispensa- 
ble. This belated tribute to the Boston editor 
enables scholars to judge for themselves the 
varying opinions about him. The letters also 
suggest the influence of transatlantic political, 
religious, and intellectual romanticism upon 
the Boston leader, as well as his rootedness in 
traditional Puritan culture. Aileen Kraditor’s 
appreciation of Garrison’s strategy, as it devel- 
oped up to the fatal abolitionist convention of 
1840, receives much support, even in regard to 
his sense of humor. Yet it is also clear that she 
overlooked the faults of his virtues in deference 
to present-day preoccupations. Garrison reveals 
herein the streak of unpleasant egocentrism 
and self-unawareness of which John L. Thomas 
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complained in his brilliant biography. Merrill 
and Ruchames provide useful information in 
the elaborate notes, but the introductory mate- 
rials are unstimulating. Rather than suggest 
new perspectives, they defend Garrison from 
earlier attacks, a rather barren undertaking. 

Hixson’s Moorfield Storey suggests a new ap- 
proach, for we know too little about the influ- 
ence abolitionism exercised in the gradual sec- 
ularization of social welfare during the late 
nineteenth century. Storey, he reveals, helped 
to unite the old cause with racial humanitarian- 
ism and protest in the twentieth century. He 
argues that Storey was preserved: from late Vic- 
torian jingoism and racism more out of inno- 
cence than design. Instinctively, he resisted Dar- 
winian scientism, a fashion that led so many of 
his "independent" friends toward complacency 
and strenuosity. But if Charles Sumner's for- 
mer law clerk held the torch of his mentor's 
idealism, he lacked the toughness of the Massa- 
chusetts senator. As president of the NAACP 
in its early history, Storey was gentle and hu- 
mane. Yet he was not the kind to wrestle, like 
Garrison, in the ditch of agitation. Hixson, 
however, does not wholly resist the current 
temptation of presentism. Storey’s lamenta- 
tions over Philippine conquest, oil politics, and 
national racism invite instant application to 
the United States in 1972, but somehow the 
limitations of Storey’s philanthropy and legal 
temperament are lost in the stress upon “rele- 
vance.” Notwithstanding these comments, the 
book is important. It challenges the notion 
that abolitionism left only memories; it re- 
mained a force. The reader cannot help but 
admire the integrity of this Boston echo of the 
abolitionist past and the clarity and organiza- 
tion of his appraiser. 

To return to the point made at the begin- 
ning, we must not become too preoccupied 
with abolitionism as a revolution stil] unfold- 
ing. The moral pertinence of Garrison and 
company hardly needs further elaboration. In- 
stead, the Old Republic should be treated as 
the “world we have lost,” to borrow Peter 
Laslett’s phrase. The abolitionists helped to 
shape the modern world, but their New Eng- 
land traditions, proscriptive habits of mind, so- 
cial origins, and contributions to some of the 
less happy aspects of nineteenth-century liberal- 
ism were as important in guiding the course of 
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American history as their seemingly modern 
idealism. After all, their sectional chauvinism, 
missionary zeal, "and general bellicosity may 
. have had more than a casual relation to Ameri- 
can imperialism and warlike righteousness, for 
all the talk of nonresistance and Christian hu- 
mility. It borders on déjà vu to repeat Wood- 
ward's warning, but it still applies. 

BERTRAM WYATT-BROWN 

Case Western Reserve University 


DAVID M. POTTER. The South and the Concurrent 
Majority. Edited by DON E. FEHRENBACHER and 
CARL N. DEGLER. (The Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures in Southern History, Louisiana State 
University. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 89. $4.95. 


WILLIAM C. HAVARD, editor. The Changing Poli- 
tics of the South. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xxv, 755. $17.50. 


David Potter had a gift for bringing new 
perspectives into focus. In his posthumous The 
South and the Concurrent Majority, based on 
the Fleming Lectures for 1968, we encounter 
once again a fresh and challenging interpreta- 
tion. It would perhaps not push simplification 
too far, Potter wrote, "to say that one impor- 
tant way of understanding the period between 
the middle of the nineteenth century and the 
middle of the twentieth, is to recognize that, in 
one of its aspects, it was the Century of the 
Concurrent Majority." John C. Calhoun's Dis- 
quisition on Government expressed the essence 
of a negative power that the South maintained 
for nearly a century after his death. Calhoun 
simply failed to anticipate, and in fact rejected, 
the means: "zealous, even fanatical adherence 
to one political party." 

Instead of Calhoun's finespun theory of a 
dual executive, two presidents, each with a 
veto, or any other formalistic contrivance, the 
effective device was the seniority system and 
the power of congressional committees supple- 
mented by complex rules of procedure, the 
party caucus (mainly in its organizational func- 
tion), unlimited discussion in the Senate, and 
the two-thirds rule in Democratic conventions. 
The seniority system jelled during the adminis. 
tration of President Polk, and when the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act devastated the Northern 
Democrats in 1854, the Southern wing acquired 
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a dominant position in the congressional party, 
a position that it held, except for the inter ude 
of Civil War and Reconstruction, until the 
New Deal. 

The course of Reconstruction ironically 
strengthened the South's negative power. With 
the end.of the three-fifths compromise the for- 
mer Confederate states gained a larger repre- 
sentation than before and, in the phrase of 
James A. Garfield, slavery dead gained nore 
power than slavery living. In 1881 Southern 
Democrats in Congress once again formed a 
majority faction in a minority party and so re- 
mained except when tidal waves of Northern 
Democrats swept into the House in 1883, 1385, 
1891, and 1913. After 1933, however, when -hey 
became a minority faction within a majcrity 
party, they still fought an effective rear-guard 
action and suffered. "something approaching 
unconditional defeat" only on the Civil Rizhts 
Acts of 1964 and 1968. The two-thirds -ule 
went out in 1936, more recently the Senate has 
invoked cloture against Southerners and the 
House has curtailed their power in the Rules 
Committee, and now even the adherence of the 
region to one political party has weakeaed. 
"But if the tune is ended, a certain melody still 
lingers." 

It lingers in the committees and in the irfor- 
mal coalition of Southern Democrats with con- 
servative Republicans. The latter is treatec in 
some detail in W. Wayne Shannon's essay "Re- 
volt in Washington: The South in Congress” 
(actually in the House), which appears in The 
Changing Politics of the South. Shannon cem- 
onstrates that the rebellion against Franklin 
D. Roosevelt during the 1930s and 1940s grew 
into a far greater departure from party regular- 
ity during the 1950s and 1960s. Pursuing the 
kind of roll-call analysis that V. O. Key app.ied 
to the Roosevelt years in Southern Politic. in 
State and Nation (1949), Shannon finds chat 
roll calls on which majorities of Southern D2m- 
ocrats opposed majorities of Republicans de- 
clined from 70.5 per cent in 1933-45 to 8.0 
per cent in 1951-67 and that roll calls wkich 
pitted Southern Democratic-Republican mæor- 
ities against Northern Democratic majorities 
increased from 10 to 24.7 per cent. 

A serious consequence of the enduring ccali- 
tion (and the disproportionate number of 
Southern committee chairmen), according to 
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Shannon, is that it “has rendexed some of the 
most important aspects of our national policy 
processes all but incomprehensible to citizens 
who are less well equipped than scholars and 
pundits to fathom their complexities." It seems 
clear to Shannon “that a mode of politics so re- 
sistant to popular understanding ill serves a 
broad majority of the American people." 

In Shannon's contribution and in other re- 
spects, comparisons of William  Havard's 
Changing Politics with V. O. Key's classic 
Southern Politics (1949) will be inescapable, 
however much Havard may protest his “subli- 
mation of the idea of being in competition 
with Key" or disclaim any pretense of equiva- 
lence. The new book is in fact a successor vol- 
ume that owes its origin to Key's example. It is 
more limited in the scope of its research and 
coverage, but it can stand the comparison. 

In retrospect Key's book seems almost a vale- 
dictory for the Solid South. Key described a sit- 
uation that retained some degree of stability, 
despite the strains he duly noted. But Havard 
and others have had to cope with a situation of 
kaleidoscopic change. In 1949 Key dealt with 
what was still substantially a one-party system. 
Havard now writes that "it would be hard to 
categorize the politics of the South as anything 
but a 'no-party' system if we were compelled to 
bring the region under a single rubric." 

'The new taxonomy of Southern politics, ac- 
cording to Havard, "cannot now be reduced to 
a single major classification of the eleven states 
of the South, with subspecies being identified 
in categories of factional competitiveness." All 
eleven states deserve separate designation, he 
suggests, but he does adopt three general cate- 
gories, roughly according to the degree of equi- 
librium each state has reached: the evolving 
states, the wavering states, and the protest 
states, Essays on the several states are grouped 
under these three headings. 

Among the "evolving states" Ralph Eisen- 
berg finds Virginia approaching a stable two- 
party system, Manning J. Dauer concludes that 
Florida now has more in common with other 
rapid-growth states (Nevada, Arizona, Califor- 
nia) than with the rest of the South, Lee S. 
Greene and Jack E. Holmes argue that Tennes- 
see has entered the orbit of two-party border 
states, and O. Douglas Weeks tells us that 
Democratic bifactionalism has inhibited the 
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growth of Republicanism in Texas. Among the 
"wavering states" Richard E. Yates finds Ar- 
kansas in a condition of suspended ambival- 
ence subject to change if either party can get 
organized, Joseph L. Bernd sees Georgia drasti- 
cally changed by the growth of Republicanism 
and black voting, but Preston Edsall anc J. 
Oliver Williams find that political change in 
North Carolina has been "more continuous 
than dramatic." In the "protest states" Donald 
S. Strong finds white Alabamians "alienated 
from the nation, not merely from the Demo- 
cratic Party," Charles N. Fortenberry and F. 
Glenn Abney show a Mississippi somewhat 
changed but still dominated by the race issue, 
Perry Howard sees a decline of bifactionalism 
in Louisiana, and Chester Bain presents a pic- 
ture of South Carolina so changed as to be 
near the “wavering” status. 

Havard's book parallels Key's in its state-by- 
state surveys of recent developments and in its 
informative treatment of the conservative coali- 
tion in Congress. Beyond that, however, it 
lacks extensive topical syntheses like those Key 
developed. There is, for instance, no extended 
narrative or analysis of presidential politics 
(except state by state), nor of the ongoing polit- 
ical rebellion or the Southern Strategy that are 
comparable to Key's analyses of the party bolts 
in 1928 and 1948 or his description of Southern 
Republicanism. We get little or nothing on the 
mechanism and procedures of party politics, 
campaign finances, the character of the electo- 
rate, or restrictions on voting (or what would 
be more pertinent now, the decline of restric- 
tions and the rise of the black vote), except 
again state by state. And we miss the flavor of 
the "inside story" that Key developed from the 
extensive interviews in every state, conducted 
by Alexander Heard and Donald Strong. 

'Two readable and informative essays by the 
editor bracket the book and tie it together: an 
introduction that establishes the background of 
tradition and change and a conclusion that 
summarizes the individual pieces and cffers 
some generalizations. The book, however, lacks 
the unity of style and treatment that was im- 
posed by the single direction and authorship of 
Key, although the essays maintain a high 
standard of excellence. The contributors are 
political scientists, with the exception of one 
historian and one sociologist, and each is a resi- 
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dent of the state about which he writes, with 
the exception of two. 

The research is mainly in printed sources. 
There is some use of aggregate and survey data 
but the methodology involves little mathemati- 
cal complexity. The state essays and the sum- 
mary present narratives of events since about 
1949 together with evaluations of trends and 
changes. The essays are without exception co- 
gent and readable, if not always sparkling, and 
readily comprehensible to the general reader. 
They afford to specialists a compendium of in- 
formation about the 1950s and 1960s that is 
available nowhere else in such convenient 
form. 

GEORGE B. TINDALL 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


JOSEPH S. O'FLAHERTY. An End and a Beginning: 
The South Coast and Los Angeles, 1850-1887. 
(Exposition-Lochinvar Book.) New York: Expo- 
sition Press. 1972. Pp. 222. $7.50. 


California's chroniclers have given less atten- 
tion to Los Angeles's transition from "queen of 
the cow counties" to world-renowned metropo- 
lis than today's third largest American city de- 
serves. The region still lacks an outstanding 
fulllength history, although several scholars, 
notably Robert G. Cleland, Glenn S. Dumke, 
W. W. Robinson, Remi Nadeau, and Robert 
M. Fogelson, have researched important as- 
pects of its late-nineteenth-century develop- 
ment. 

O'Flaherty's volume presents little factual 
material not covered by these authors, yet his 
synthesis accurately interprets the major trends 
on the "South Coast" during its formative 
years. He describes the violence of outlaws, vig- 
ilantes, and anti-Chinese racists and dramati- 
cally presents the local Indians' fate, the strug- 
gles to validate Mexican land titles, the clashes 
of stockmen with farmers, and the feuds among 
railroad kings seeking a transport monopoly. 
The author not only ably details droughts, 
floods, pestilences, and earthquakes, but also 
the blessings of equable climate, rich soil, stra- 
tegic location, and valuable minerals. There 
are undeniable heroes in his roster of stage and 
trolley promoters, bankers, silver and oil devel- 
opers, sheep and cattle ranchers, water seekers, 
and realty boomers. 
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Although O’Flaherty includes much colerful 
data on social life and lucidly explains the 
technology of ranch, farm, mine, oil field, rail- 
road, and irrigation project, his abundant de- 
tail occasionally deflects attention from the 
superhero, southern California itself. His vol- 
ume's rather loose structure may accasiomally 
puzzle the nonexpert reader—the book's pcten- 
tial user—as to why certain episodes are in- 
cluded in a particular chapter. The illustra- 
tions are excellent and appropriate, but they 
should have been accompanied by maps of rail- 
road, trolley, and stage lines. The author's tal. 
ent for depicting human interest would 3ave 
been well employed in delineating contribu- 
tions of cultural and political leaders and tour- 
ists and health seekers who helped build his fa- 
vored area. 

O'Flaherty concludes with the boom of the 
eighties, an appropriate finale; for once its 
multifaceted impact had metamorphosed 
southern California, the region's modern »ut- 
lines had emerged and it ceased to be the sin- 
gular frontier here surveyed. 

JOHN E. BAUR 
California State University, 
Northridge 


JOHN F, REIGER, editor. The Passing of the Great 
West: Selected Papers of George Bird Grinaell. 
New York: Winchester Press. 1972. Pp. 182. 
$8.95. 


Now that Americans are expressing a renewed 
concern about the welfare of their envi-on- 
ment, a complimentary interest is groving 
about the origins of the conservation move- 
ment. With this thought in mind John F. 
Reiger, a member of the faculty of the Unizer- 
sity of Miami (Florida), has edited a memoir 
and other papers of George Bird Grinnell, z pi- 
oneer conservationist and ethnologist who ex- 
ercised considerable influence upon the rst 
environmental programs of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Grinnell (1849-1938) could hardly avoid an 
interest in the environment. He grew to man- 
hood in Audubon Park on Manhattan Islend, 
hunted with the grandsons of John J. Audu- 
bon, and attended the school of the widow of 
the great naturalist. Travels in the West in the 
1870s confirmed his interest in wildlife and In- 
dian culture. By 1883, where this memoir erds, 
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Grinnell had begun to publicye his fear that 
commercial hunters were annihilating Ameri- 
can game. Many sportsmen shared this view. As 
editor of the popular outdoor journal, Forest 
and Stream, Grinnell "consolidated the in- 
choate dissatisfaction among sportsmen . . . 
into a crusade to husband [America's] natural 
resources." Among these disgruntled sportsmen 
was Theodore Roosevelt, who, according to 
Reiger, "incorporated" the ideas of Grinnell 
into his philosophy of conservation. 

Reiger has opened a fruitful avenue to the 
sources of early conservation, and he has dem- 
onstrated that George Bird Grinnell was an 
"originator and amalgamator of ideas" of the 
movement. He allows room for no other cru- 
saders, however, when he declares flatly that 
Grinnell’s statements "prepared" [his italics] 
Roosevelt for the environmental plans of Gif- 
ford Pinchot. This declaration is especially dis- 
concerting when Reiger makes no effort to re- 
veal the intellectual ties between Grinnell and 
the Republican president. In addition maps 
are inadequate and, in some instances, indis- 
cernable, a serious shortcoming since the book 
describes many of Grinnell's expeditions to the 
West. Nevertheless, photographs, notes and a 
select bibliography make this volume a worth- 
while contribution to the literature of conser- 
vation. 

LARRY D. BALL 
Arkansas State University 


DAMON WELLS, Stephen Douglas: The Last Years, 
1857-1861. Austin: University of Texas Press. 
1971. Pp. xvi, 342. $10.00. 


'This biographical presentation of Stephen A. 
Douglas's last years is a series of interpretive es- 
says linked by narrative accounts of interven- 
ing events. The Douglas-Buchanan feud is used 
to establish the national setting and introduce 
the principal actors. The key interpretations 
are of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, which are 
displayed more in essence than in substance, 
and of popular sovereignty in theory, practice, 
and perception as the cardinal context for the 
debates. After narration has bridged the gap to 
1861, the author appends a curious interpreta- 
tion of the senator's joining the throng of 
Democrats who supported Lincoln’s policy 
after the firing on Fort Sumter. Perhaps to 
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provide a heroic exit for Douglas, Wells asserts 
that "the moment of his true greatness had 
only begun" (p. 258), that "Douglas had found 
in the preservation of the Union a cause wor- 
thy of his outsized talents and energy” (p. 296), 
and that "the greatest chapter in Douglas' life 
remained unwritten" (p. 297). 

The author explains that his interest was 
aroused by a 1959 Broadway dramatization of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, which left him 
"with the uneasy feeling that the playwright 
felt that in order to make Abraham Lincoln a 
hero, he had to make Stephen Douglas a vil. 
lain" (p. xi). Assiduous craftsmanship and fer- 
vid rhetoric reveal intent to draw the reader 
into an emotional apprehending of the drama. 
"The Lincoln-Douglas Debates se:tled nothing 
and they settled everything with a terrible final. 
ity. .. . The debates were a prologue, yet they 
held within themselves the essence of the whole 
tragic story of slavery, secession, and civil war" 
(p. 81). Judgments have been made of men and 
events without fear or favor, to use a hack- 
neyed expression of the day. “James Buchanan 
was a good man and a bad President" (p. 12). 
"He would have made an excellent county 
judge, a good mayor, and a fair governor" (p. 
13). “The only acceptable defense for a non- 
ethical approach to majority rule [popular sover- 
eignty] is the contention that the majority will 
always choose the just course" (p. 64). The 
credibility of a countless array of judgments 
rests rarely on evidence offered but to an ex- 
ceptional extent on faith in the author's per- 
ceptiveness and diligence. Here, for a first 
book, is an attempt to distill essence in a man- 
ner more to be expected from a Roy Nichols or 
an Avery Craven. 

This portrayal is an instructive exhibit for 
the perennial debate about the proper purview 
of historical writing. "Artistic and moral sensi- 
bilities" surely affected its conception (John 
Higham's phrase quoted by David Donald, 
AHR, 77 [1972]: 452). The "common reader" 
can as surely perceive "that familiar and unfa- 
miliar elements have been put into intelligible 
relation by someone who gives tokens of trust- 
worthiness" (Jacques Barzun, "History: The 
Muse and Her Doctors,” AHR, 77 [1972]: 46). 
For a serious student of these crisis years, 
nonetheless, more questions are raised than are 
answered by the unhesitating affirmations, how- 
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ever artistically formulated or morally disci- 
plined. 
THOMAS B. ALEXANDER 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


GEORGE H. MILLER. Railroads and the Granger 
Laws. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 
1971. Pp. xi, 296. $12.50. 


This is an excellent example of the solid, spe- 
cialized, painstaking, straightforward, percep- 
tive monograph upon which general works in 
American history should be based. It was not 
written for the general reader, It is not spectac- 
ular in style or content. It is worthwhile. It is 
useful. 

There is not much revisionism here. But 
there has been reinterpretation over the years 
of many facets of the Midwestern experience, 
and Professor Miller has skillfully used newer 
perspectives and added a few of his own. In 
agreement with most contemporary students, 
he argues that Granger laws were, in reality, 
neither radical nor primarily agrarian. The 
Granger movement was composed of various 
interests: agrarian, political, business, and sec- 
tional. Miller modestly asserts that his empha- 
sis is upon railway fares and freight rates, but 
the scope of his work is broader, dealing at 
least briefly with the wide variety of action and 
interaction among the railroads, the states, fed- 
eral government, and special interests. 

The book is simply structured in nine chap- 
ters and a short summary. The stage-setting 
segments concerning the railroad problem, de- 
velopment of rate law, and the mixed motiva- 
tions of Granger era lawmakers are adequate. 
The final two chapters surveying the Grangers 
and Granger laws and considering public pol- 
icy and: private rights are excellent summaries. 
But the heart of Miller's contribution is in the 
middle four chapters: on Illinois, emphasizing 
the development of rate regulation; Iowa, 
stressing economic influences on law; Minne- 
sota, dealing with the balance of promotion 
and control; and Wisconsin, concerning politi- 
cal influences. The author makes it clear that 
all these factors were a part of the regulatory 
scene in each of the states, but he skillfully 
points up one and then the other to avoid as 
much repetition as possible. 
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End matter,is extensive. Notes follow the 
text, but there are suficient guides at the top 
of pages to make them more readily usable 
than most so located. A bibliographical essay of 
some twenty-five pages. useful to the student of 
general railway affairs, indicates familiarity 
with a considerable body of literature not cited 
in the text. 

ROBERT L. PETERSON 
University of Montana 


DAVID M. EMMONS, Garden in the Grasslands: 
Boomer Literature of the Central Great Plains. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1971. 
Pp. xi, 220. $10.00. 


Changing the image Americans held of the cen- 
tral Great Plains from -hat of an uninhabitable 
desert to that of an Edenic garden required a 
massive and often irresaonsible promotional ef- 
fort. This theme has been dealt with several 
times, notably by Henry Nash Smith. David 
Emmons's contribution to the subject is a thor- 
ough analysis of the m2thods used to explait a 
nation’s desperate desire to maintain the idea 
that the Western frortier served as a safety 
valve for the less fortunate of the East and Eu- 
rope. In highly readabl= fashion the author de- 
scribes the campaigns of the railroads, the 
states, and the local communities, with empha- 
sis on the methods developed for Kansas and 
Nebraska. A stroke of advertising genius pro- 
vided the slogan that became the enormously in- 
fluential promotional device—rain follows the 
plow. Basing their advertising largely on. wish- 
ful thinking, with some support from scientists, 
the promoters persuaded potentia] immigrants 
that cultivation of the soil would lead to in- 
creased rainfall on the semiarid plains. In spite 
of all the physical evidence to the contrary 
thousands of settlers came. The results in many 
cases were tragic. 

The author effectively demonstrates the clase 
relationship between tbe national ideology of 
progress and the moral and spiritual values 
that supposedly would result from westward 
expansion. Less convincing is his assumption 
that Western urban growth played no part in 
the promotion of the Carden of Eden imaze. 
Perhaps the problem stems from the authcr's 
exclusive concern with land promotion, for the 
scope of the study is more narrow than the scb- 
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title suggests. As a result of this approach only 
certain aspects of a promoter's ideas are de- 
scribed, as in the case of William Gilpin. As 
Charles Glaab has shown, Gilpin had a vision 
of Western development based on great urban 
centers as well as on rich farmlands. Then, too, 
much of Western land promotion originated 
from Western towns and cities that believed 
their growth depended on the establishment of 
prosperous agricultural hinterlands. Much of 
their promotion combined idealized pictures of 
both rural and urban life. Thus the signifi- 
cance of land promoiion becomes clear only 
when it is seen in the perspective of Western 
promotion in general. 

GILBERT STELTER 

Laurentian University 


TAMARA K. HAREVEN, editor. Anonymous Amer- 
icans: Explorations in Nineteenth-Century So- 
cial History. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hen 1971. Pp. xxii, 814. Cloth $9.95, paper 
4-50. 


Readers wishing to examine in compact form 
recent themes and tendencies in American so- 
cial history will find a welcome sample in this 
volume. Ten essays, most dating from about 
1969 and written for publication here, cover a 
wide range of nineteenth-century subjects, gen- 
erally in an exploratory way and with a deter- 
minedly "up-to-date" tone and intent. 

What, if anything, gives consistency to the 
collection? ‘Tamara K. Hareven, its editor, in 
her brief introduction offers a few nominees. 
One is "forgotten dimensions" uncovered by 
investigating "groups in American society 
which have largely escaped traditional histori- 
cal inquiry" (p. vii), anonymous in this sense 
though not in every case poor and powerless. 
"Process" is another defining characteristic, 
since in "traditional history . . . all movement 
has been treated as terminal" (p. viii, italics in 
original) But neither "forgotten dimensions" 
nor "process" really applies to all the essays in 
the collection. Martyn J. Bowden's study of 
"popular images of the plains," for instance, is 
in essence a carefully structured (and quanti- 
fied) form of intellectual history, indicating 
just what imagery probably was available to 
what audiences of potential westward mi- 
grants; but it tells us little about any group in 
American society. "Process" likewise is absent 
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from David Grimsted's provocative and valua- 
ble article on “Melodrama as Echo of the His- 
torically Voiceless.” One other unifying not:on, 
"experience," is echoed by editor and contr:bu- 
tors. 'T'o seek "experience" means here to go be- 
yond elite points of view to discover how all 
manner of persons within society lived life or 
felt it (for the collection includes both behav- 
ioral and "cultural" essays). But so permissive a 
definition would also admit the “taxonomic or 
descriptive" (p. viii) tendencies of the older so. 
cial history, against which Hareven quotes 
Schlesinger, Sr. 

However hard to define, the sample of essays 
is an ambitious and good one and is valuable 
in revealing both the best and the worst tend- 
encies of the newer social history. 

Methodological awareness is such a virtue. 
Grimsted's brief article argues persuasively that 
we must recognize in the esthetic debasement 
of melodrama its essentially "religious" quality 
in democratic society and use repeated melo- 
dramatic themes as clues to "popular asoira- 
tions and uneasiness" (p. 82). Grimsted does 
not carry this analysis very far here, but Law- 
rence W. Levine, while also stressing method in 
utilizing the survivals of slave songs, says much 
more than "how to." Levine argues that slaves 
were not thoroughly deculturated; that bv the 
incorporation of aspects of African culture 
within their Christianity the slaves’ “perscnali- 
ties" were protected from "some of the worst 
ravages of the slave system" (p. 125); and that 
though slaves offered no "political" opposition 
to slavery "prepolitical" opposition was inher- 
ent in "the sacred universe created by slaves as 
a serious alternative to the societal system cre- 
ated by southern slaveholders" (p. 125). Me- 
thodological awareness also informs Paul B. 
Worthman's investigation of working-class mo- 
bility in Birmingham, Alabama, one of just 
three quantitative essays. Worthman's well-de- 
signed stratified sample permits systematic ex- 
amination of the relationship betweer the 
ongoing processes of industrialization and the 
subjugation of the blacks in the New South. 

When simple enthusiasm for "experience" 
overcomes concern for method the essays suffer. 
Leon F. Litwak's evocation of the coming of 
freedom to the slave South deploys magnificent 
quotations, but to little analytic end. Timothy 
L. Smith's interesting thesis—that the demo- 
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cratic “lay initiative” tradition of Church or- 
ganization rather than hierarchical structure 
was transplanted to Ámerica from Eastern Eu- 
rope—is no less institutional in focus than the 
acculturative model it seeks to supplant. Ri- 
chard Sennett’s discussion of “Middle-Class 
Families and Urban Violence” is unspeakably 
careless of canons of historical proof, giving, 
for example, next to no evidence for the ex- 
istence of the phenomenon—"“[self-lisolation, 
through garrisons and police patrols” (p. 289) 
—it purports to explain. | 
Excellent essays on youth by Joseph F. Kett 

and on the mental hospital by Gerald N. Grob, 
together with an attempt at a synthesis of mo- 
bility studies by Stephan Thernstrom and 
Peter R. Knights round out this volume. The 
last-mentioned is particularly significant, for in 
it we begin to glimpse how these stabs of light 
into dark corners suggest a picture. Therns- 
trom and Knights illustrate the beginnings of 
maturity of a branch of history the vigorous 
youthfulness of which is demonstrated by 
Anonymous Americans. 

JOHN MODELL 

University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis 


ANDREW M. GREELEY. That Most Distressful Na- 
tion: The Taming of the American Irish. Fore- 
word by DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books. 1972. Pp. xxviii, 281. $7.95. 


This well-integrated collection of essays toward 
a history of the Irish in America fulfills the au- 
thor's expressed intention to offend everyone: 
the professional Irishman; the person who ad- 
mires Joyce, Bernadette Devlin, or the Berri- 
gans; among the non-Irish perhaps especially 
the reformers and journalists of Cambridge 
(not Pat Moynihan who contributes a preface), 
"Chevy Chase, and Midtown"; among Catho- 
lics not only the hierarchy, but also the 
“kooks” and the "pale, cliché-mouthing imita- 
tions of the academic intellectual" Truly 
Father Greeley is the James Cagney of ethnic 
studies. The blows come in flurries, and he 
usually saves one mystery punch for the bell. 
Perhaps, he concludes one chapter, while the 
Irish have been "that most distressful nation," 
they have also been "that most happy people"; 
perhaps the Irish have not been “tamed” at all, 
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or maybe they, were -amed centuries agc by 
Christianity or by the English. Probably that is 
bad, or is it good? 

He has the avidity of a Cuchulain about 
sources. Anthropological scholarship, NORC 
statistical surveys, faculty-club gossip, the spec- 
ulations of psychiatrists about national chzrac- 
ter, his own experience in South Chicago are 
all summoned to help im plot the coordinates 
of the curve of Irish experience in America. 
That curve goes this way. The Celtic era estab- 
lished the most admirable traits of the Irisk—a 
"fierce faith in life," a “passion for freedam,” 
and "the wit and the ability to tell a tale." It's 
a bit hard to tell what he thinks the impact of 
Christianity was, but Łe leaves no doubt chat 
the establishment of effective English control 
was deleterious to Irisk character and conduct. 
Greeley then skips ahead to the famine migra- 
tions, and to the American scene, which for at 
least one-hundred years he judges to have bzen 
uniformly unfriendly. Dn their own the I-ish 
slowly and painfully worked their way up ta 
lower-middle-class status by the early twentieth 
century; the onset of the depression embittered 
another generation, blocking as it did still Zur- 
ther upward mobility. 3ut war and the return 
of prosperity helped tke Irish win upper-mid- 
dle-class status, Greeley contends, whether 
measured by occupation or income, resideace 
or education. 

He acknowledges, of course, that to plot such 
a curve there must be one or more alternate 
paths; with some irritztion he contends taat 
the Jews should no more be “the” reference 
group for the Irish than the Irish for che 
blacks. So he tends to fzll back on the WASPs, 
surely a somewhat heterogeneous group. But in 
his statistical arrays all these and others ap- 
pear. It is on the -basis of such comparative 
analysis that Greeley is able to contend that, 
contrary to the “liberal” mythos, Irish-Ameri- 
cans turn out to be neither conservative in for- 
eign affairs nor especial:y bigoted in areas like 
civil rights. 

Still, Greeley is despomdent that the “rise” of 
the Irish has, if anythirg, intensified what he 
regards as a predominant joylessness, whose 
immediate cause is a se: of family values and 
practices that makes mothers inhibited in their 
sexual life and tyrannical toward their chil- 
dren; fathers fleeing intc the nearest bar as sol- 
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ace from success in the office, and gloom at 
home; young men preoccupied by the possi- 
bility of failure; young women seeking in 
religiosity more sedative than good news. 
Patently these are difficult judgments to be 

confident about, but he who would write plau- 
sible social history—and even more certainly 
ethnic history—must cope with the questions 
involved. Greeley should not be faulted for 
being not wholly persuasive. I can't help won- 
dering, though, if the phenomena he is dealing 
with stem from the Celtic background, Irish 
Catholicism, the early American experience, 
the relatively recent rise in status, or something 
else. I can imagine Father Greeley chuckling 
over my bewilderment. 

ROBERT DOUGHERTY CROSS 

University of Virginia 


HARALD S. NAESS and SIGMUND SKARD, editors. 
Studies in Scandinavian-American  Interrela- 
tions, Dedicated to Einar Haugen. (Publications 
of the American Institute, University of Oslo. 
Americana Norvegica, Volume $.) Oslo: Uni- 
versitetsforlaget. 1971. Pp. $90. $15.00. 


In this Festschrift, as in so many of this genre, 
the editors seem to have sought essays to indi- 
cate the diversity of the honored one's inter- 
ests. 'The title bears some relationship to the 
contents, but the implied theme is not fully re- 
alized. As is usual, a list of the writings, includ- 
ing even book reviews, of Einar Haugen, pro- 
fessor of linguistics and Scandinavian lan- 
guages at Wisconsin and Harvard, is appended. 

Perhaps the most substantive essay in the 
book is Ingrid Semmingsen's "Family Migra- 
tion from Bergen, 1874-92." The article is 
- based on the required lists of all emigrants 
from Bergen, starting in 1874. The meticu- 
lously researched essay goes into the sources of 
the emigrants, both urban and non-Bergen, 
and also deals with the problem of stages of 
emigration, The essay is a good example of the 
newer approach to emigration studies in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Other essays dealing primarily with emi- 
grants are Franklin D. Scott's discussion of the 
divided loyalties of the emigrants, Kenneth O. 
Bjork's account of the Bella Coola settlement 
of Norwegians in British Columbia, Sten Carls- 
son's supplement on the period 1900-10 to his 
earlier study of the 18gos on Scandinavians in 
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Minnesota politics, and Lloyd Hustvedt's study 
of the origins of the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association. Although Haugen’s cor:tri- 
butions to emigration history were minor, 
these five essays should be useful to historians 
of American immigration. 

Of the twenty contributions in the volume 
ten have some relationship to Haugen’s princi- 
pal field of linguistics and literature. Two deal 
with linguistics, one on a minor problem of 
New Sweden place names by Gósta Franzén, 
the other by Walter Johnson on the American- 
Swedish language as used in the Chisago Lake 
settlement in Minnesota. The literary essays 
are .Per Seyersted’s study of a minor aspec: of 
H. H. Boyesen's views, two thoughtful studies 
of August Strindberg by Harald Elovson and 
Carl L. Anderson, an essay on American influ- 
ences on the Norwegian novelist Johannes V. 
Jensen by Niels Ingwersen, George C. School- 
field's essay on the influence of Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters on Elmer Diktonius, a study of Aksel 5an- 
demose's Canadian novels by Asmund Lien, 
Harald S. Naess's essay on "American Attitudes 
to Knut Hamsun," and Bertil Nolin's rather 
limited study of the reviewing of Scandinavian 
books in American journals. 

An essay of general interest is Marion J. Nel- 
son's account of the Norwegian-American 
painter Herbjorn -Gausta, illustrated with 
twenty-eight of Gausta's drawings and paint- 
ings. The contribution by James L. Larson on 
“Linné’s Students in the Americas" will inter- 
est students of colonial science. Per Sveino's 
study of Kristofer Janson adds to previous es- 
says by Nina Draxten and adds a dimensian to 
the history of American Unitarianism. Finally, 
there is a tribute by Arne Kildal and a bibliog- 
raphy by Thor M. Andersen for Thorstein 
Jahr, a bibliographer at the Library of Con- 
gress and a researcher on some aspects of Nor- 
wegian-American history. 

The volume, the third in a series published by 
the American Institute of the University of Oslo, 
will probably not reach many American readers, 
but it merits the attention of students of Scan- 
dinavian-American history. There is no index. 

CARLTON C. QUALEY 
Carleton College 


LARS LJUNGMARK. For Sale—Minnesota: Orga- 
nized Promotion of Scandinavian Immigration 
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1866-1873. Chicago: Swedish Pioneer Historical 
Society. 1971. Pp. 303. 

EMORY LINDQUIST. Vision for a Valley: Olof 
Olsson and the Early History of Lindsborg. 
(Augustana Historical Society, Publication Num- 
ber 22. Rock Island, Ill: the Society. 1970. 
Pp. xiii, 138. $4.95. 


The Swedes have awakened to the realization 
that emigration was a significant chapter in 
their own history. A group of twenty-odd schol. 
ars is producing rapidly at tbe University of 
Uppsala, and valuable studies have come from 
Lund and this one from Gothenburg. Archive 
centers are active in Karlstad and Vaexjoe, and 
the phenomenal success of Moberg's filmed 
epic attests a wide public interest. Three recent 
dissertations have been done in English, two in 
collaboration with the Swedish Pioneer Histor- 
ical Society, one with the Chicago Historical 
Society. 

Docent Ljungmark, who earlier did a popu- 
lar radio series on emipration (published as 
Den Stora Utvandringen in 1965), has done 
this solid study of how Minnesota was “sold” 
to the discontented of Northern Europe, espe- 
cially the Scandinavians. It relates the efforts of 
the State Board of Immigration, the coloniza- 
tion activities of the land-grant railroads, the 
rivalty of shipping companies and private in- 
terests. The author has pursued these often 
conflicting purposes in the archives of the state, 
the Jay Cooke papers and other railway 
sources, pamphlets, newspapers, and personal 
records. 

In 1858 the first state legislature passed an 
"Act to Encourage Emigration." Propaganda 
was issued, including a pamphlet on “Minne- 
sota for Invalids." The main actor in Minneso- 
ta's game plan was Colonel Hans Mattson, a 
Swedish immigrant who gained prominence 
during the Civil War and who "in himself 
combined the dominant trait of a wide-awake 
American with the racial characteristics of the 
Scandinavian." Private papers, such as Matt- 
son's letters to his wife, expose the personal 
projects with which this official agent sweet- 
ened his contracts with shipping companies, 
railroads, and the state. The colonel was per- 
sonable and cashed in on the prestige with 
which his title endowed him in Swedish eyes. 
He wrote articles, organized emigrant groups, 
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and planned colonies Because of the diverse 
forces that affected emigration it is impossible 
to measure each component precisely—but 
Minnesota did fill up with Scandinavian immi- 
grants. 

While some of the English usage in thi. vol- 
ume is awkward it is certainly easier to read 
than Swedish for most Americans. They czn be 
grateful, for it is a carefully researched investi. 
gation that throws new light into shady cor- 
ners. 

Emory Lindquist's biography of Olof Ols. 
son is a different kind of book, focused >n a 
smaller community of which he wrote before in 
Smoky Valley People (1958). Pastor O sson 
came to the infant parish of Lindsborg, Kansas, 
in 1869 and quickly became an influence be- 
yond the church—he was elected county seper- 
intendent of schools and representative tc the 
state legislature. Firm in the faith, he fought 
both Grangers and Farmers’ Alliance because 
they were secret societies. Lindquist comLines 
understanding of the community in which Ols- 
son grew up with an appreciation of the “vi- 
sion" of the pastor. The reader gets a gliripse 
of the threat of prairie fire and. grasshoppers, 
and also a bit of schmaltz, such as the chiHish 
writing of little Anna about the homesickness 
for Sweden of her parents. 

FRANKLIN D. SCOTT 
The Honnold Library, 
Claremont 


RUDOLF GLANZ. Jew and Italian: Historic Group 
Relations and the New Immigration (1£81— 
1924) New York: [Ktav Publishing Homse.] 
1971. Pp. 232. $10.00. 


As the title implies the author has attempted 
to portray group relations between Jew and 
Italian from 1881 to 1924. The essence of the 
book is revealed in an introductory chapter in 
which Glanz states that the Italian and Jewish 
immigrations differ "in respect to their charac- 
ter and significance of the two peoples’ con- 
cerns.” Unlike the Italian migration to Mew 
York, the large migration of Jews to that city 
signaled a transfer of their "center of settle- 
ment to the North American continent." Mere- 
over, the Italian migration "lagged behimd" 
that of the Jews. These factors enabled :he 
Jews to root themselves more quickly and efec- 
tively than was possible for the Italians. By 
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1924 when the consolidation of, "American Is- 
rael" had already taken place the coming to- 
gether of Italians was still far off. 

A major point emphasized is that there is lit- 
tle evidence of any industrial or social tension 
between Jew and Italian. As Glanz phrases it: 
“Within the triangle of Jew-Irish-Italian, the 
predominant stock of industrial wage earners 
among the ethnics, currents of tension are ap- 
parent only in two relationships: Jew-Irish and 
Irish-Italian, whereas the Jew-Italian associa- 
tion remained free of tension" (p. 10). The bib- 
liographical ramifications of these facts are im- 
portant to historians of American immigration. 
The conflict between Jew and Irish focused at- 
tention on their relationships that have been 
amply documented. Whereas the Jew-Italian 
encounters, perhaps because of the spirit of 
amity and cooperation that characterized them, 
are more difficult to uncover. 

Glanz's work is commendable in that he has 
drawn his study from an impressive array of 
journals, foreign language newspapers, labor 
publications, reports of social work agencies, 
memoirs, and countless areas, major and 
minor, that brighten the “twilight in the 
sources." A number of his viewpoints are fresh 
and incisive, especially when he is dealing with 
the "Contemporary Evaluation of Jew and Ital- 
jan" (ch. 27) and "Cultural Heritage and 
Traits” in chapter 12. 

But there are a number of caveats. 'The book 
is in need of editing. There are twenty-eight 
chapters, one of which is only a half page, in 
148 pages of text. There is a part 1, "Immigra- 
tion and Economic Adjustment" and a part 4, 
"The Jewish and Italian Immigrant in the 
American Society." One part is not numbered, 
"Ethnicity and Acculturation." Another is ap- 
parently missing. In the chapter on criminality 
much of the material relegated to the footnotes 
could have been put to better use in the text to 
describe the role of Italian and Jew, rather 
than have the chapter read like a rehash of the 
often told story of the New Orleans Mafia inci- 
dent. In addition, frequent and lengthy quota- 
tions make for difficult and awkward reading 
and obscure what the author himself has to 
say. The misspellings are not only annoying 
but, in one case, led to considerable difficulty 
for librarians who were trying to locate an 
item mentioned in the bibliography. 
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Most important, Glanz's treatment of the 


Italian immigrant is inadequate. Relying on a 


minor secondary source he attributed a schism 
among Italian societies to the fact that an Irish 
politician, James E. March, was chosen to head 
the Columbus Day parade in New York City in 
1910. In fact, March was the Italian-born Mich- 
ale Maggio and well known in his day as the 
most important padrone in New York. Glanz's 
handling of issues in labor and education gives 
no sign that he is familiar with the important 
findings of Rudolph Vecoli, Edwin Fenton, or 
Leonard Covello. Reiterating progressive views 
that pictured the Italian woman absolutely 
subject to male authority the author fails to 
consider the possibility that, in Joseph Loprea- 
to's phrase, "the Italian patriarchal family is 
more fiction than fact" Ignoring Humbert 
Nelli’s work on Italians in Chicago Glanz 
misses the point that Italians, not only Jews, 
joined together in societies to meet the new de- 
mand of the times. 

Despite these reservations those interested in 
immigration history will want to carefully cull 
this volume and also take note of the difficul- 
ties one must encounter in attempting compar- 
ative studies. 

LUCIANO J. IORIZZO 
State University of New York, 
College at Oswego 


GEORGE J. PRPIC. The Croatian Immigrants in 
America. New York: Philosophical Library. 


1971. Pp. xiii, 15-519. $11.95. 


Croatia is one of the sacrificed nations of the 
world, victim of the illusions of traditional fed- 
eralism that puts nations together before they 
attain independence, as if a marriage with a 
slave, who attains freedom only through this 
union, could be successful. Fernand Braudel in 
his famous book on the Mediterranean in the 
sixteenth century wrote about Croatia: “The 
most striking scar of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries is between East and West . . . this stead- 
fast barrier which runs between Zagreb and Bel- 
grade. ... Even today in Croatia, mingled with 
many other heritages, an Italian way of life is 
perpetuated; although undoubtedly of a very 
old fashioned Italy" (La Méditerranéen et le 
monde méditerranéen à l'époque de Philippe 
II. [Paris, 1966], 2: 107-08). Croatia and Serbia 
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are on either side of the borderline between 
the two Europes, which have always existed 
and which became more evident in the elev- 
enth century by the consecration of the reli- 
gious split between Catholicism and Orthodoxy. 
Even in the eighteenth century Croatia seemed 
more distant than Russia to Ottoman Serbia, 
which belonged to the Orthodox world. 

For the sake of Yugoslavia and the federalist 
idea, Croatians are looked upon with suspicion 
and kept in a semiclandestine condition in the 
West. This is why I appreciate even more Pro- 
fessor Prpic's good study of his emigrated peo- 
ple in America. The mere existence of this 
community overseas testifies for the moral 
strength of the Croatian nation. The author 
notes that in the first years of the present cen- 
tury Ante Tresié Pavitié, who visited America 
in 1904, wrote that in fifty years there would 
be no trace of Croatian nationality left in 
America because the grandsons of the immi- 
grants would not speak a single Croatian word. 
They would not even know which nationality 
they descended from. This study amply shows 
that he was wrong. 

The exact number of Croatians living in the 
United States is unknown because United 
States censuses of population ignore them as a 
separate ethnic group and only indicate Ameri- 
cans whose country of origin is Yugoslavia. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1960 there were 448,508 
Americans of Yugoslav origin. The author 
thinks with Većeslav Holjevac that at least 
sixty per cent of these are of Croatian national- 
ity and that ‘he total count of Croatian emi- 
gration throughout the world is presently 
around 1,500,000—900,000 of which would be 
living permanently or temporarily in the 
United States and 50,000 in Canada. But no 
doubt al] do not agree with his contention that 
the Croats in America are "members of an egal- 
itarian society," as the domination of Ameri- 
cans of Anglo-Saxon descendants has been 
pointed out by several authors. 

DIMITRI KITSIKIS 
University of Ottawa 


JOHN TOMSICH. A Genteel Endeavor: American 
Culture and Politics in the Gilded Age. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press. 1971. Pp. vi, 
236. $8.50. 


This graceful monograph examines the art and 
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ideas of eight American Victorians whose liter- 
ary success was almost as complete as their later 
oblivion: Richard Henry Stoddard, Thomas 
Bailey Aldridge, George Henry Boker, Bzyard 
Taylor, George William Curtis, Charles Eliot 
Norton, Richard Watson Gilder, and Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. United by friendship and 
mutual admiration these figures were ar the 
core of a literary establishment that controlled 
the best magazines, leading publishing hcuses, 
and the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
in the four decades following the Civil War. 
Defending culture, they praised each cther, 
and as one friendly critic quipped, “policed 
Parnassus generally.” This crusade provided 
ironic fulfillment of careers launched in rebel- 
lion against religious and social pieties ir the 
antebellum years. No sign of complacency, 
their defense of beauty masked profound pessi- 
mism at the drift of events, an uneasiness that 
equally informed their social and economic 
writings. Judging their creative work derivative 
and sterile and their social prescriptions fear- 
ridden and rigid, Tomsich nonetheless con- 
cludes that their efforts substantially raisec the 
level of American literature and scholar hip. 
But even this mission, bereft as it was of 1 re- 
deeming religious vision, seemed somewhat 
hollow to its partisans who could offer littl= re- 
sistance to mounting zttacks. Success in a way 
was more painful than defeat since together 
they fostered a profess onalization and bureau- 
cratization in American letters that rone 
wanted. 

So viewed, these representatives of the "zen- 
teel tradition" fail to it popular sterotypes in 
several regards. If excessive in self-esteem, :hey 
were not smug about their world. Their “Eter- 
ary Puritanism,” a label Mencken applied re- 
flected neither personzl prudishness nor reli- 
gious conviction, but a more complex jadg- 
ment concerning the nation's needs. Unlike Jo- 
siah Royce, whom Santayana judged typiczl of 
genteel culture, none vere idealists in any for- 
mal sense. Devoted to "social order and aar- 
mony” they rejected Spencerian laissez faire no 
less than the Progressivzs whose vision of sccial 
responsibility they foreshadowed. 

These conclusions ar? of course not enti-ely 
novel. These same figures have been rescued 
from Mencken in several recent biographies; 
and Tomsich agrees with Santayana more than 
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he differs. Nor is this study entirely successful 
in relating the "genteel endeavor" to other 
movements, whether transcendentalism, real- 
ism, Spencerianism, or Progressivism. Although 
often suggestive, brief and sometimes superfi- 
cial comparisons rest on external connections 
rather than internal analysis of ideas. More sys- 
tematic analysis of magazine content and edi- 
torial practice might in addition have further 
tempered conventional characterizations of the 
"quality" magazines. Within the limits it sets, 
however, this intelligent, wellresearched, and 
critically sympathetic study is a significant ad. 
dition to a growing literature on society and 
culture in the Gilded Age. 

ROBERT C. BANNISTER 

Swarthmore College 


O. GENE CLANTON. Kansäs Populism: Ideas and 
Men. Lawrence: University Press of Kansas. 
1969. Pp. xi, 330. $8.50. 

BURTON J. WILLIAMS. Senator John James In- 
galls: Kansas’ Iridescent Republican. Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas. 1972. Pp. ix, 201. 


$7.75. 
WILLIAM WARREN ROGERS. T'he One-Gallused Re- 


bellion: Agrarianism in Alabama, 1865-1896. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 


1970. Pp. x, 354. $10.00. 


The word "populis" has been increasingly 
bandied about in American politics in the 
1970s, often loosely and inaccurately or in a 
manner unfair to the genuine article of the 
189os. Despite this popular fuzziness, which only 
Seems to increase as time passes, impressive 
scholarly studies of the agrarian revolt con- 
tinue to appear with remarkable regularity. 
Kansas Populism: Ideas and Men is a detailed, 
chronological examination of Populism in its 
Midwestern center. Although it incidentally 
substantiates the work of Walter T. K. Nugent 
in absolving the agrarians from the charges of 
nativism and anti-Semitism, Clanton’s book is 
both broader in its scope and more conven- 
tional as a history of Kansas Populism, with 
special attention to its leadership. The compos- 
ite picture resulting from the biographical 
study of eighty-nine major leaders is interesting 
even if unsurprising: forty-six years old in 
18go, this "typical" Populist leader came from 
the "rural middle class" and had graduated 
from college; he or she had been active in re- 
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form work for some time before 18go and, al- 
though often alienated from the established 
churches, appraised society and its problems 
from the standpoint of Christian ethics. In 
short, Clanton concludes from his evidence 
that the leaders of Kansas Populism, rather 
than being "clodhoppers" or wild-eyed dema- 
gogues, "were, on the whole, an extraordinary 
group of individuals, iconoclastic in their ap- 
praisal of society, bold and at times radical in 
their solutions." 

The Populist leaders may have been extraor- 
dinary, but John J. Ingalls, the Republican 
senator from Kansas from 1873 until the Pop- 
ulists ousted him in 1891, comes through in 
the biography by Burton J. Williams as a 
sharp-tongued mediocrity. If Williams’s some- 
what pedestrian account is correct, then surely 
the Kansas agrarians did themselves honer by 
replacing Ingalls in the Senate with William A. 
Peffer. Rarely advocating any significant or 
constructive legislation, according to his biog- 
rapher, Ingalls seems to have established his 
best claim to fame by his bold statement, so 
aptly characterizing one aspect of the Gilded 
Age, that “the purification of politics is an iri- 
descent dream. Government is force. Politics is 
a battle for supremacy. Parties are the armies. 
The Decalogue and the Golden Rule have no 
place in a political campaign. The object is 
success. To defeat the antagonist and expel the 
party in power is the purpose.” 

Williams suggests, somewhat half-heartedly, 
that Ingalls’s Republicanism in the late 1850s 
had moral, antislavery dimensions and that as 
a postwar senator he habitually championed 
civil rights for Negroes. Yet Ingalls himself pri- 
vately noted on one occasion that Senator 
Charles Sumner, whom Ingalls allegedly ad- 
mired, had taken the floor of the Senate with 
“his negro bills, and various sentimental 
schemes for the amelioration of the condition 
of mankind.” One can hardly help suspecting 
that for Ingalls, as for many other Republicans 
of his day, professed sympathy for blacks was 
but a patch on the “bloody shirt” that Ingalls 
waved prodigiously throughout his career. 

Blacks and their civil rights are at least men- 
tioned in the biography of Ingalls. They are 
not, interestingly enough, in Clanton’s study of 
Kansas Populism; and that fact furnishes the 
most obvious clue to the difference between 
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Populism in Kansas and in Alabama. In The 
One-Gallused Rebellion William Warren Rog- 
ers traces agrarian politics in Alabama from 
the end of the Civil War through the Bryan 
cainpaign of 1896. While Negroes and the race 
question are not in stage center, they are sel. 
dom completely off stage. Solid in its compre- 
hensive, careful scholarship and conventional 
in its interpretations, Rogers's work supplies 
rich details for the agrarian story as originally 
told mainly by John Hicks and C. Vann Wood- 
ward. Having found the agrarian protest in Al- 
abama "positive, rational, and realistic," Rog- 
ers differs in many of his conclusions from 
those offered by Sheldon Hackney in a recent 
book. But such historiographical aspects are 
played down by Rogers in favor of a straight- 
forward narrative that is both analytical and 
readable. 

ROBERT F. DURDEN 

Duke University 


WILLIAM M. DICK. Labor and Socialism in Amer. 
ica: The Gompers Era. (National University 
Publications, Series in American Studies.) Port 
Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 1972. Pp. 
211. $10.95. 


'The failure of a mass socialist or labor party to 
emerge in the United States as it did in Europe 
is usually explained on the basis of one or 
more allegedly determining aspects of the 
American environment: immigration, or social 
mobility, or affluence, or property-conscious- 
ness, or. what not. 

William Dick re-examines the relationship 
between the trade union and socialist move- 
ments in the United States from the 1880s to 
the death of Samuel Gompers in 1924. In its 
first year of existence the AFL supported 
Henry George's campaign for mayor of New 
York City. Whereas in England the single-tax 
movement stimulated the development of so- 
cialist politics, in America George's defeat and 
. the squabbles among his followers that ensued 
permanently disillusioned Gompers. Still in 
some sense a Marxist, perhaps even a socialist, 
Gompers became hostile to third-party politics. 
This inclination was reinforced by the efforts 
of Daniel De Leon, America's foremost socialist 
in the 1890s, to challenge the AFL through the 
Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance. In Dick's 
judgment, De Leon's “determination to control 
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the trade unions or destroy them probably did 
more to alienate trade unionists from socalism 
than any other force.’ 

After 1900 the Sozialist party under Debs 
sought a fraternal relationship with the AFL 
in which each would have been an inde>end- 
ent arm of a labor movement including both. 
By this time, however, what Dick charitably 
terms Gompers's "syrdicalism" had harcened 
into dogma. Sensing that a “body of untapped 
support" existed among the unskilled werkers 
which the AFL declined to organize, mary so- 
cialists sought to reach these potential support- 
ers by joining in the formation of the IWW, 
for Gompers a new version of the socialist dual 
unionism of the 1890s. Henceforth Gompers 
maintained a policy of rewarding labor’s 
friends and punishing labor’s enemies, which 
in practice signified an alliance with the D2mo- 
cratic party. 

Dick concludes that “decisions taken by 
labor leaders on certain critical occasions deter- 
mined this outcome." He finds Gompers's out- 
look more complex and: less consistent ‘han 
often assumed. While this judgment is based 
primarily on Gomperz's letters and speeches, 
and Dick would have done well to give more 
attention to what Gow pers did as well as aid, 
his general line of argument deserves to be sur- 
sued. Were it to be extended into the 1cgos, 
when the unskilled were finally organized but 
still without: producing a mass party on the 
Left, one might find that John L. Lewis and 
the Communist party played a similar role in 
determining what failec to happen. 

STAUGHTON LYND 
Chicago, Illir ois 


WAYNE FLYNT. Duncan Upshaw Fletcher: Disie’s 
Reluctant Progressive. 'Tallahassee: Florida S-ate 
University Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 219. $10.00. 


FRED GREENBAUM. Fighting Progressive: A B'og- 
raphy of Edward P. Costigan. Washington: Fub- 
lic Affairs Press. 1971. Pp. v, 192. $7.00. 


RICHARD LOWITT. George W. Norris: The Per- 
sistence of a Progressive, 1913-1933. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1971. Pp. xv, Ego. 
$15.00. 


LEROY ASHBY. The Spearless Leader: Senator 
Borah and the Progressive Movement in ‘he 
1920'5. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
1972. Pp. x, 325. $10.00. 
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As long as historians viewed Progressivism as 
the interaction of political theories, biography 
was a logical means of approaching the subject. 
In the Olympian clashes of ideologies the natu- 
ral tendency was to focus on the lives and 
thoughts of those articulate few who best exem- 
plified the intellectual nature of the movement 
and whose opinions were accessible in numer- 
ous published writings and manuscript collec- 
tions. Recent scholarship, however, has demon- 
strated that Progressivism was also the complex 
interaction of groups of men—individually 
perhaps of little historical note—like ethnic 
blocs, voluntary associations, trade unions, and 
even political clubhouses; that it was in the 
broadest sense politics as well as political 
theory. As historians continue to examine the 
institutional aspects of Progressivism, we may 
see fewer biographies. Meanwhile, they prolif- 
erate. The current crop, while varying in 
value, adds to our understanding of the ac- 
tions, if not always the motivations, of individ- 
ual Progressives. They also reconfirm the no- 
tion that Progressivism, far from being a single 
movement, is merely an umbrella term cover- 
ing a messy array of programs and types. 

It would be hard to imagine, for example, 
two men more fundamentally dissimilar than 
Duncan U. Fletcher and Edward P. Costigan. 
According to Wayne Flynt's lucid and well. 
written study, Fletcher's roots in the Recon- 
struction South left him with a lifelong suspi- 
cion of the uses of centralized governmental 
power, while at the same time his own efforts 
to rebuild his family's shattered fortunes made 
him sensitive to the values of "cooperation and 
social democracy." His leanings toward Pro- 
gressivism were reinforced during the 189os by 
fear of the growing strength of Populism. Seek- 
ing a more conservative vebicle of change, he 
aligned himself with the "Straight-Out" or re- 
form wing of Florida's Democratic party. As a 
state legislator and mayor of Jacksonville he in- 
itiated many municipal reform programs, and, 
while he later acquiesced in the movement to 
disenfranchise Negroes, in his early career he 
built a local constituency of Negroes, white re- 
formers, and labor. The conflict between 
Fletcher's natural conservatism and his social 
conscience might have reduced his effectiveness 
if he were not also endowed with a pragmatic 
instinct for political survival. 
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In his long career in the United States Sen- 
ate (1908-36) he submerged his scruples 
against the use of federal authority whenever 
the economic welfare of Florida was at 
stake—as in his support of agricultural credits, 
a federally owned merchant fleet, and the de- 
velopment of inland waterways—but quickly 
retreated to a Constitutional defense of states' 
rights on such matters as the child labor 
amendment and the antilynching bill Never- 
theless Fletcher was an unswerving supporter 
of the New Deal, a fact that Flynt attributes as 
much to his humanity as to his party regular- 
ity. Despite Fletcher' differing motivations 
Flynt at every step valiantly attempts to ex- 
plain the reasons for his actions. If the author 
occasionally seems to be reaching, or if his con- 
clusions are sometimes tenuous, the fault is not 
his. Although his research was thorcugh he was 
handicapped by the fact that all of Fletcher's 
private papers were destroyed after his death 
by an overprotective secretary, an act of mis- 
guided devotion normally committed by the 
subject's widow. 

Unlike the pragmatic Fletcher, Costigan was 
a man with a "single-minded devotion to polit- 
ical principle." In his defense of the many 
against the elite, he took his Jeffersonianism 
straight with just a dash of populistic fervor. 
Yet never was he afraid to use the state as a 
positive force to benefit the deprived. Uncon- 
cerned with party loyalty he ran the gamut 
from Republican to Progressive to Democrat 
all by 1916. Costigan's election to the Senate in 
1930 (his only elective office) capped a long ca- 
reer in Colorado as civic reformer, labor attor- 
ney, and crusader for the better treatment of 
children. He was also the only member of the 
federal Tariff Commission during the 1920s 
who consistently fought for a scientific tariff 
structure. In the Senate he characteristically 
cosponsored a federal system of unemployment 
relief proposed by advanced social workers at a 
time when even most of his liberal colleagues 
opposed it. His finest hour, of course, was his 
courageous and solitary battle to pass the Wag- 
ner-Costigan antilynching bill a battle he 
pressed until his health broke in 1936. 

Costigan is an intriguing figure both because 
of the breadth and consistency of his Progres- 
sivism and because, unlike so many "old" Pro- 
gressives, he made a comfortable transition to 
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the New Deal. He seems contemporary to us in 
ways that Fletcher, Norris, and certainly Borah 
do not. But therein lies a trap that has en- 
snared Mr. Greenbaum, for it is one thing to 
admire Costigan's modernity, it is quite an- 
other to find in his liberalism, as Greenbaum 
does, a paradigm of nearly every present-day 
movement of reform or protest from Cesar 
Chavez's "Huelga" to open enrollment. A lit- 
tle presentism never hurt anyone, but when 
Greenbaum  ponders Costigan's ghostly re- 
sponse to the army's recent purchase of grapes 
or concludes that “a staunch libertarian he 
warmed the embers for those who resist the op- 
pressive tactics of the McCarthys and the Ag- 
news," he has revealed a penchant for teleology 
that calls his work into question. Furthermore, 
the organization of the book (which lacks cita- 
tions) is awkward and confusing, often causing 
us to lose sight of Costigan's role in the events 
described. The writing itself lacks the grace 
and flow that serve as a companion to compre- 
hension. The author, for example, seems not to 
have discovered the personal pronoun (vide the 
surfeit of "La Follette's" on page 40), and sen- 
tences like "His argument for state control was 
narrowly locality oriented," are not uncommon 
enough. All this is unfortunate since Costigan 
is not likely to find a more genuinely .sympa- 
thetic biographer than Mr. Greenbaum. 

By almost any yardstick save that of physical 
stature, George W. Norris was a giant, cer- 
tainly one of the two or three greatest senators 
in American history. With the publication of 
The Persistence of A Progressive, the second of 


a projected three volumes, Richard Lowitt is: 


well on his way to writing a biography that 
should stand for many years as definitive. 
While the outlines of Norris's story are already 
well known, Lowitt's prodigious research and 
dedication to detail have produced a book that 
is at once a balanced personal portrait and a 
valuable reference tool for historians of Progres- 
sivism. Here we are offered many illuminating 
insights into the democratic and constitu- 
tional theories that governed Norris's irrecon- 
cilable opposition to the Versailles Treaty, his 
successful crusade to save Muscle Shoals, and 
his seemingly hopeless attempt to use federal 
power as a "countervailing balance" on behalf 
of workers and consumers. In the past, works 
about Norris have focused on his thought, the 
life of his mind—understandable enough con- 
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sidering that þe was one of the leading Progres- 
sive theorists in public life. But as a result the 
Nebraska senator has been made to seem more 
like an institution than a person. Lowitt re- 
minds us that he was also a consummate »oliti- 
cian, a brilliant legislative tactician, a loving 
family man; and a witty—though never mali- 
cious—antagonist. Believing that the achieve. 
ment of lasting reform was dependent on insti- 


'tutional changes, Norris bent his parliamentary 


skills to making Congress more responsive, 
fought a decade-long battle against the znach- 
ronistic short session (resulting in passage of 
the "Lame Duck" amendment), and champi- 
oned a socially conscious Supreme Court. A 
writer once said that "sooner or later almost 
every one... who speaks... for the underdog 
drifts into Norris’ office.” Henceforth those 
seeking to know about Norris will have to pay 
Mr. Lowitt the same courtesy. 

Finally there is Borah who, despite all that 
has been written about him, remains some 
thing of an enigma— part Progressive, part cur. 
mudgeon, and part prima donna. Mr. Ashby’s 
treatment of the "spearless leader" is inti. 
mately related to his view of the course Pro. 
gressivism took during the 19205. He accepts 
the thesis that the prewar movement, unified 
by a "reform ethos,” broke up in the twenties 
into competing special interest factions, the 
most important effect of which was to empha- 
size the deep "cultural antagonisms" between 
rural and urban values. Essentially an atcmist, 
Borah sought at most a "balance among var. 
ious groups," which would allow each to work 
out its own "place in the sun." The growing 
needs of the cities made "special" demancs on 
the Progressive conscience, demands that men 
like Borah were ill-equipped to handle. As hi: 
political effectiveness waned he turned increas 
ingly to pietistic moralizing about the public 
(as opposed to special} interest, the sanctity of 
the Constitution, and the outlawry of war. Ai 
the same time, he drew closer to the Republi. 
can establishment, and even on the all-impor. 
tant issue of farm relief he never strayec far 
from the official policies of Harding and Coo 
lidge. Borah's failure to re-form a Progressive 
coalition in the late 1920s is therefore not 
really surprising. He was already a man whose 
time had past, a lonely high priest lighting vo- 
tive candles to outdated gods. 

Mr. Ashby, whose book is eclectic in the best 
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sense, reveals throughout an impressive famil- 
iarity with the historiography of the Progres- 
sive movement—from Hofstadter to Otis Gra- 
ham—and his analysis of Borah's personality, 
his strengths, his weaknesses, and his ultimate 
failure, is, if not unique, cogently argued and 
imaginatively organized. Ashby writes with vi- 
tality, color, and a keen eye for the effective 
quotation. 

We end, however, where we began, wonder- 
ing if biographies of men like Borah, valuable 
as they are as personal studies, can help us get 
at the heart of the Progressive movement, par- 
ticularly in the 1920s. Borah typifies the prob- 
lem. He was a Republican, a rural-type West- 
erner, and a United States senator. Yet the Pro- 
gressive main line now ran through the cities, 
mainly in the East. Its skirmishes were fought 
chiefly on the local and state levels—and more 
often than historians have acknowledged, 
within the Democratic party—by social work- 
ers, ethnic political leaders, and associations of 
anonymous men and women. Its leaders saw, as 
Borah and his ilk did not, that special interests 
are not all equally dangerous, that “class” legis- 
lation for labor and the poor merely consti- 
tuted compensatory action to redress former 
neglect. When the New Deal arrived, they were 
there to greet it. It is with these people, I sus- 
‘pect, that we shall find the key to Progressivism 
in the 1920s. 

PHILIP DE VENCENTES 
Dictionary of American Biography 


HAZEL W. HERTZBERG. The Search for an Amer- 
ican Indian Identity: Modern Pan-Indian 
Movements. [Syracuse:] Syracuse University 
Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 362. $12.00. 


Every few decades that perennially popular 
topic, the American Indian, produces a 
bumper crop of publications. The most recent 
period of abundance set in about 1968 and will 
probably continue for several more years. 
Meanwhile, catering to faddish reader tastes is 
already apparent in multiple treatments of 
overworked themes: the put-upon Indian, the 
Indian as environmentalist, the Indian as fic- 
tional hero, and so on. Hazel W. Hertzberg's 
study of modern pan-Indian movements will 
doubtless be among the few books to have en- 
during scholarly value from the current era of 
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Indian awareness. Her analyses will be criti- 
cized and modified, and new data will be 
brought to bear regarding the topic, but she 
has opened our eyes to a neglected subject and 
has done an excellent job in bringing new in- 
formation and sources of information to our 
attention. Her work begins to fil] the gap be- 
tween our knowledge of intertribal confedera- 
cies from contact times to the later nineteenth 
century and studies of contemporary Indian 
“militancy” and "red power" organizations. 
She concentrates particularly on the rise and 
demise of the first modern Indian reform 
movement of truly national scope, the Society 
of American Indians (SAI) founded in 1912. 
Developing a useful taxonomic scheme Hertz- 
berg distinguishes such reform pan-Indianism 
from religious and fraternal pan-Indianism. It 
is an enormous topic, and Hertzberg wisely 
gives less extensive treatment to fraternal and 
religious movements, merely supplying enough 
substantive contrast to put the reform move- 
ments into sharper focus and to suggest fasci- 
nating areas for further research on the various 
kinds of pan-Indianism. Future studies will 
doubtless note additional categories and refine- 
ments of those Hertzberg defines. 

We need to know more, for example, about 
the function of the powwow circuit in promot- 
ing pan-Indianism, the relationships between 
pan-Indian and intertribal approaches in de- 
veloping Indian unity to pursue Indian socio- 
political goals, and the role of Indian-run news 
media rather than formal organizations in rally- 
ing Indian support on given issues. Furthermore, 
while Hertzberg makes a convincing case that 
pan-Indianism of the pre-World War I era was 
greatly influenced by organizational models 
from white society as well as by white values, 
she does not analyze the inadequacy of analo- 


| gies drawn between Indians and immigrants as 


possibly accounting for the failure of the SAT 
to serve the needs and aspirations of the mass 
of Indian people. 

The most valuable feature of the book is 
what obviously interests Hertzberg most 
deeply, the historian’s sheer delight in tracking 
down the personalities, activities, and accom- 
plishments involved in a heretofore unex- 
plored topic. Her account of the SAI is a major 
contribution to the literature on the American 
Indian. Although Hertzberg writes well, it 


should be noted that this is not a book for the 
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ordinary layman. It will be of greatest value to 
the reader who has some knowledge of Indian 
policy, tribal cultures, American political his- 
tory, and the relationship between anthropol- 
ogy and Indian people. It should also be useful 
to modern Indian activists in giving a broader 
perspective and depth of understanding to 
their concerns and efforts. 

NANCY OESTREICH LURIE 

Milwaukee Public Museum 


HENRY CLEPPER. Professional Forestry in the 
United States. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
for Resources for the Future. 1971. Pp. ix, 337. 
$10.00. 


Professionat Forestry in the United States is a 
readable account of a forester's view of his his- 
tory. Not a newcomer to the history of forestry 
and conservation, Henry Clepper was editor 
of Origins of American Conservation (1966), 
Leaders of American Conservation (1971), and 
coeditor of American Forestry: Six Decades of 
Growth (1g60). His forestry career began in 
1921, and from -1937 until his retirement in 
1966 he was executive secretary of the Society 
of American Foresters. This close association 
with the development of forestry in America 
has given him insights unavailable to other au- 
thors. 

From the beginning, foresters joined with 
the lumbermen to solve their mutual problem 
of how to log profitably and still protect the 
basic forest resource from permanent deple- 
tion. Through education, subsidy, incentive, 
and reforms they worked to eliminate fire, ob- 
tain equitable forest-land tax schedules, and as 
sure future timber supplies. The success of 
their team effort can be measured in terms of 
the Weeks Law of 1911, the Clarke-McNary 
Law of 1924, the growth of the U.S. Forest 
Service and state forestry agencies, revised tax 
codes, and the industrial tree farm movement. 

Clepper uses forestry's sacred trilogy—fire, 
taxes, and scarcity—to explain all aspects of 
the growth of American forestry. To him, scar- 
city, the timber famine, was a two-edged sword; 
it gave impetus to the conservation movement 
of "Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, 
while, antithetically, prompting lumbermen to 
stockpile forest land to offset impending ex- 
haustion. Forest fires and rising property taxes 
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threatened these tintber stockpiles, and lumber 
men began to cut faster in order to minimiz 
anticipated losses. Rapid cutting laid waste tx 
even more land and ‘glutted the market witl 
lumber, forcing prices ever lower, which mecessi 
tated cutting and selling still more and more 

That the lumberman wanted and needed thi 
forester’s help out of a vicious economic cross 
fire is a neat argument and intuitively accepta 
ble. It is a view that foresters do not question 
but historians should. If closeness to the sub 
ject provided Clepper with insights denied oth 
ers, it also made him unable to objectively ex 
amine the major issues of forestry's history ii 
America. 

Clepper tells us much about fire, taxes, ant 
scarcity, but he does not challenge the validit 
of the belief in their fundamental roles. Hi 
does not examine timber inventories, such a 
those of Henry Ganrett and the Forest Service 
or market conditiors to see whether ar no 
physical or economic scarcity existed or ever 
threatened. We see no statistics that measur 
the real danger from fire, nor are we mad 
aware of criticism b7 Ashley Schiff and mam 
conservationists of farestry’s obsession with fir 
prevention. And we are not shown that tw: 
major studies by Fred R. Fairchild refuted thi 
basic contention that rising or unfair propert 
taxes forced overcutting on a significant scale 

Despite this criticism Clepper has describe 
in detail the sacred trilogy that was indeed up 
permost in the mind: of foresters and lumber 
men as they charted the development of Ameri 
can forestry. In doing so, he provides a valua 
ble service; but a history that rigorously ana 
lyzes forestry's growth still remains unwritten 

HAROLD K. STEEN 
Forest History Societ 


CHARLES CHATFIELD. For Peace and Justice 
Pacifism in America, 1914-1941. Knoxville: Uni 
versity of Tennessee Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 447 
$11.95. 


The last five years hare seen the publication o: 
several good books a5out the history of paci 
fism in the United States, and this excellen 
work by Charles Chatfield of Wittenberg Uni 
versity, who is president of the Conference fa: 
Peace Research, may be regarded as the stand 
ard work for its pericd. Building upon Merk 
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Curtis pioneering work of three to four dec- 
ades ago, contemporary historians of pacifism 
have produced a large and splendid body of 
work. 

AÏ kinds of people in the peace move- 
ment—from radicals to whom pacifism was 
only a part of a sweeping attack on social 
injustice, to people affiliated with the historic 
peace churches, to relatively conservative op- 
ponents of war—failed in their intense efforts 
to keep the United States out of World 
War I, and they suffered defeat after defeat 
from 1917 until about 1920. Many of them 
underwent terrible personal hardship during 
those repressive years as well. From then 
until the late 1930s the peace movement 
reached its greatest. strength, succeeding in the 
1930s in crystallizing what had been an in- 
choate antiwar sentiment and, working effec- 
tively with neutralists and isolationists, -bring- 
ing its point of view into domestic politics in a 
major way. The movement lost ground steadily 
after the outbreak of the European war in 
1939; pacifist effectiveness had largely disap- 
peared well before Pearl Harbor. 

'The author devotes some space in this book 
to the organizational history of the many peace 
organizations. (There were so many of them 
that the reader may occasionally become con- 
fused despite the clarity of Chatfield's writing.) 
For the most part, however, the main focus of 
this book is on the influence of the peace move- 
ment as a whole upon the rest of American so- 
ciety and on the way that national and interna- 
tional forces and events affected the pacifist 
movement. For all his attention to the some- 
times frantic activities of the pacifist organiza- 
tions, however, Chatfield clearly agrees with 
Lord Keynes's statement that "soon or late, it 
is ideas, not vested interests, which are danger- 
ous for good or evil." He puts major emphasis 
upon pacifist ideas, intellectual assumptions, 
and moral and religious principles. Not only 
does he treat with understanding such well. 
known figures as Reinhold Niebuhr and A. J. 
Muste, he discusses the thought of lesser-known 
pacifist thinkers. The too-much-neglected Rich- 
ard Gregg is an outstanding example. It was 
largely Gregg who introduced Americans to the 
philosophy of nonviolence of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, and Gregg's 1934 work, The Power of 
Nonviolence, had an important influence here 
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and abroad that transcended the peace move- 
ment. 

This is an important and rewarding work. It 
is well researched, clearly—if a little heavily— 
written, observant, and thoughtful. Of ob. 
vious relevance for those interested in the 
peace movement, past and present, it also mer- 
its reading by those whose interests lie in 
American social thought and in the domestic 
political background of the nation's involve- 
ment in the two world wars. 

DAVID A. SHANNON 
University of Virginia 


GEORGE T. BLAKEY. Historians on the Home- 
front: American Propagandists for the Great 
War. [Lexington:] University Press of Kentucky. 
1970. Pp. 168. $7.00. 


WILLIAM SUMMERSCALES. Affirmation and Dis- 
sent: Columbia's Response to the Crisis oj 
World War I. (Yeachers College Studies in Edu- 
cation) New York: Teachers College Press, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1970. 
Pp. xii, 159. $7.25. 


'The last several years have witnessed a wide- 
spread growth of interest in war as an agent of 
historical change. Under the influence of the 
cold war and specifically of the Vietnamese con- 
flict, increased attention has been focused on 
the consequences of war including its impact 
on intellectual life. Two recent books attempt 
to deal with this subject in relation to the 
First World War. 

George T. Blakey's volume examines the var- 
ied activities of a significant group cf American 
scholars on behalf of the Allied cause in World 
War I. United States intervention in 1917 
brought forth several organizations that at- 
tempted to enlist members of the intellectual 
community into wartime service. Historians 
were especially active in the National Board 
for Historical Service, George Creel's Commit- 
tee on Public Information, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the National Security League. As the vol- 
ume's subtitle suggests, these professional men 
found it difficult to maintain the standards of 
scholarship they had upheld for vears. Many 
who had promoted the scientific method and 
dispassionate presentation abandoned all but a 
pretense of objectivity. Blakey shows how these 
historians drew false parallels between past and 
present in order to rally Americans in support 
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of Wilson’s crusade. Although not all histori- 
ans engaged in these activities the author dem- 
onstrates that those who did were among the 
most eminent, including J. Franklin Jameson, 
Claude Van Tyne, Andrew McLaughlin, Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, Dana C. Munro, Evarts B. 
Greene, Guy Stanton Ford, Waldo G. Leland, 
and James T. Shotwell. 

The details are recounted with clarity, fair- 
ness, and keen analysis. Blakey minces no 
words in concluding that “history is easily dis- 
torted by passion” and in suggesting that histo- 
rians will do well to avoid the temptation to 
wear two hats—"scholarship and political ac- 
tivism.” His conclusions are well argued and 
worth pondering, and the study is a solid piece 
of research based on the type of scholarship 
that far too many historians abandoned during 
the First World War. ‘ 

William Summerscales's more narrowly con- 
ceived account of the impact of the Great War 
on a single university offers an interesting com- 
panion piece to Blakey's book. Affirmation and 
Dissent examines the relationship between the 
wartime crisis and educational problems at 
Columbia University. A somewhat breezy intro- 
duction is followed by detailed discussion of 
the presidency of Nicholas Murray Butler, fac- 
ulty unrest, the dismissal of Professor J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, and curriculum development. In 
a key chapter, "From Antimilitarism to Inter- 
vention," the author explores a significant 
theme that is hardly touched upon by Blakey. 
By describing the prevalent hope that war 
would bring domestic and international re- 
newal, Summerscales elucidates an important 
motive that impelled historians and other acade- 
micians to take up the cudgels for war. In 
other parts of the volume, however, inconclu- 
sive statements and digressions from the narra- 
tive occur. Although he writes on the whole 
with narrative skill and a felicitous style, his 
work is marred at times by a presentation that 
rambles haphazardly from one subject to an- 
other. This is particularly true in the first and 
final chapters. But despite these minor criti- 
cisms the author has provided a number of use- 
ful insights and produced an interesting contri- 
bution to the intellectual history of the First 
World War. 

KEVIN J. O'KEEFE 
Eastern Illinois University 
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RONALD C. TOBEY. The American Ideology of Na- 
tional Science, 1919-7930. [Pittsburgh:] Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Fress. 1971. Pp. xiii. 263. 
$9.95- 


Professor Tobey addresses himself to what he 
believes are the origins of the contemporary 
two cultures problem. He outlines a most pro- 
vocative thesis and, 5y example, opens vp ne 
glected areas of inquiry by suggesting that sci. 
entists have ideologies and values—a welcome 
and notable contribution. 

Tobey traces the unsuccessful attempts of a 
small coterie of "leading" American scien 
tists—chiefly George Ellery Hale and Robert 
A. Millikan—to articulate an ideology of “na 
tional science" in the 1920s, the purpcse ol 
which was to persuade the public of the rele 
vance of the values ar:d methods of basic science 
to those of the larger American culture. Al 
though Tobey’s "national scientists" tried to 
popularize their ideology through verious 
means, they failed because the new paysic: 
shattered the classic relevatory view of science 
upon which their ideology depended, the de. 
bate over Einstein's :heories of relativity con: 
fused and alienated the public, and the col 
lapse of prewar Prcgressivism vitiated thei 
efforts to relate basic science values to the larger 
progressive cultural values. In the later 1920: 
Tobey’s "national scientists" undertook tc per 
suade big businessmer. to support basic science, 
which had the effect 5f forcing these scientist: 
"to relate their services to the long-term :nter. 
est of gigantic corporations which were hardly 
concerned with the geaeral welfare" (p. 230). 

Tobey’s thesis is bold and exciting; i: de 
serves more comment than is possible here. Yet 
the overall focus and :he approach of the book 
are too narrow. He ignores the biological anc 
social sciences, the general cultural history ol 
science, and professioaalization, which is criti 
cal to the two cultures problem. He make: 
some questionable statements, not merely 
about the laws of thermodynamics, but abou 
the ‚history of the scientific community and it: 
relationship with the public. He apparently be 
lieves the Einstein controversy is more impor. 
tant than the Scopes trial—which is interesting 
if true, but his accouat is unconvincing. And 
by stressing ideology Tobey misses the oppor 
tunity to investigate tne broader cultural con. 
text of post-ıgoo American science. Quite possi 
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bly the two cultures problem came not so 
much from the failure of the Hale-Millikan 
campaign as from the "victories" of the post- 
1890 generation of scientific institution-builders 
and champions of academic professionalization 
in many disciplines—Franz Boas, E. B. Titche- 
ner, T. H. Morgan, and others—who were the 
first American scientists to devise a "successful" 
institutional means for distinguishing between 
university professionals and pre-academic ama- 
teurs. If so, this probably lessens the signifi- 
cance of the national science ideology. Never- 
theles, Tobey deserves much praise for a 
stimulating book that should open new areas of 
inquiry in an underdeveloped field of history. 
HAMILTON CRAVENS 
Iowa State University 


WALTER SMITH SCHOENBERGER. Decision of Des- 
tiny. Athens: Ohio University Press. 1969. Pp. 


viii, 330. $9.95. 
AVERILL A. LIEBOW. Encounter with Disaster: A 


Medical Diary of Hiroshima, 1945. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company. 1970. Pp. 209. $8.95. 


While Decision of Destiny traces the history of 
American nuclear weapons to the point of air- 
drop on wartime Japan, Encounter with Disas- 
ter examines the effects at the receiving end in 
Hiroshima. Professor Schoenberger, a political 
scientist at the University of Maine, is inter- 
ested in the complex factors that led to use of 
the atomic bombs. After examining early devel- 
opments in nuclear energy research, the crea- 
tion of the euphemistically named Manhattan 
Engineer District (MED), and questions of un- 
conditional surrender, Soviet policy, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's role, the author de- 
votes sixty per cent of the book to a balanced 
analysis of Harry S. Truman’s interaction with 
domestic and international forces. Schoenberg- 
er has read very widely in the teeming litera- 
ture; his own newest or most original sources 
are the Harrison-Bundy papers in the MED 
files, Office of Strategic Service intelligence 
studies from 1944-45, and personal correspond- 
ence with a dozen major participants. He has 
also consulted the personal papers of Grew, 
Hopkins, Leahy, Roosevelt, and Stimson and 
conducted an interview with General Leslie 
Groves. The result is a conscientiously docu- 
mented, excessively detailed study that illumi- 
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nates some dark recesses but necessarily relies 
heavily on speculation and offers little that is 
substantively novel. Although Groves’s contri- 
bution looms large, few will be surprised to 
learn that the new American president was less 
the maker than “the instrument of decision.” 
The best chapter deals with international poli- 
tics, morality, and nuclear weapons. One of the 
more provocative points is that much impor- 
tant intelligence never reaches government 
leaders and thus negatively colors national de- 
cision making. 

Averill Liebow is a pathologist, now on the 
faculty of the medical school at the University 
of California, San Diego, who was plucked 
from a medical unit on Saipan in 1945 to par- 
ticipate as a lieutenant-colonel on a joint com- 
mission for the investigation of the human and 
physical effects of the atomic bomb in Japan. 
Dr. Liebow’s diary, prepared in shorthand at 
the end of each day, covers the period between 
September 1945 and January 1946, with supple- 
mentary information on the subsequent prepa- 
ration of the six-volume final report in Wash- 
ington. While some of the investigators 
proceeded to Nagasaki, Dr. Liebow worked in 
Hiroshima, which he reached in mid-October 
1945, after weeks of complicated preparation 
with American and Japanese colleagues in 
Tokyo. In the Schoenberger book, reference is 
made to the American target planners’ original 
desiderata: that the urban objectives for A- 
bombing combine maximum military and civil- 
ian destruction. Dr. Liebow translates these 
cold-blooded prescriptions into terms of overt 
agony. “Finally,” he writes, “we saw the shock- 
ing and breathtaking sight of Hiroshima . .. 
devastated, cold—an ash.” And of “the mask of 
Hiroshima,” the dark nut-brown pigmentation 
of burned faces exposed in the open to the 
searing bomb, the physician laments; “The 
sight is horrible, since it involves some of the 
youngest and prettiest of the women.” A skill- 
ful blend of clinical observation and compas- 
sionate sensitivity, complemented by numerous 
and unusual photographs, the Liebcw book de- 
serves a wide audience. 

The “necessity” for the atomic bombings of 
1945 is still arguable but, after revisiting 
stricken Hiroshima with Dr. Liebow, one 
comes away with the sad impression that little 
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has been learned politically during the three 
decades that ensued. At one point in his book, 
Professor Schoenberger comments on American 
moralizing: "Since other states reflected differ- 
ent political cultures they frequently failed to 
measure up to United States ideals... . During 
war, the enemy, widely thought to be evil and 
deadly, must be stamped out as a political 
force." Could it not have been said of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, as well as of certain ham- 
lets in Vietnam today, that "in order to save 
them, they had to be destroyed"? 

ALVIN D. COOX 

California State University, 

San Diego 


GEORGE F. KENNAN. Memoirs. Volume 2, 1950- 
1963. Boston: Atlantic—Little, Brown. 1972. Pp. 
viii, 368. $12.50. 


Like its predecessor that I reviewed in this 
journal, this engrossing volume can be read as 
an "installment in the autobiography of an em- 
inent historian; as the intellectual odyssey of a 
sensitive student of international relations; as 
an instructive portrait of a professional diplo- 
mat, alienated from society and impatient with 
domestic pressures; as a contribution to the his- 
toriography of the cold war; and as a commen- 
tary on decision making in recent American 
foreign policy" (AHR, 74 [1968-69]: 762). Be- 
' cause it covers a shorter time period in fewer 
pages and because Kennan held only two dip- 
lomatic posts in these years, the sequel presents 
less firsthand information on the shaping of 
United States actions abroad. More an observer 
than a participant, the author offers an in- 
tensely personal and often introspective ac- 
count that, with its recurring themes of disap- 
pointment, frustration, estrangement, and even 
failure, recalls the autobiography of another 
philosophically minded historian, Henry 
Adams. 

Of the twelve chapters, two deal with Ken- 
nan’s initial stay, beginning in September 1950 
as a Foreign Service officer on leave, at the 
Institute for Advanced Study and with his writ- 
ings, lectures, and consultative work. Two others 
retrace, with the benefit of a longer perspective, 
issues touched upon in the first volume—the 
Korean War, the Japanese peace treaty, and the 
course to be pursued toward China and Indo- 
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china. These pages complement Dean Ackeson’s 
Present at the Creatton (1969). The next three 
chapters illumine the shocking failure 5f the 
Truman administration to decide what it 
wanted Kennan to d» when he arrived ia Rus 
sia as ambassador in May 1952, the isolaticn and 
surveillance of the er.voy in the last year of the 
Stalin regime, and the incredible chain of =vents 
that led to Kennan’: ouster as a persomı non 
grata. Then come two depressing chapters on 
the State Department's pusillanimity in 1652-52 
when it lost the talents of not only Kennzn but 
also such China expects as John Stewart Service 
and John Paton Davies. After an interlude re 
viewing the Reith Lectures for the BBC ir 1957, 
with their criticism o? American policy om Ger 
many and nuclear weapons, Kennan concludes 
with his final assignment in Yugoslavia from 
1961 to 1963. Here and in an epilogue ke em- 
phasizes and deplores the intrusion of domestic 
considerations in th» formulation of fereign 
policy. 

Like the first volume, this one draws upon 2 
diary, unpublished reports, and other ccntem 
porary records. It cffers glimpses of I-fe ir 
Princeton, Oxford, Moscow, and Belgrade. I! 
comments on the case of Alger Hiss. It contains 
appreciative vignettes of J. Robert Oopen 
heimer, Edward Meai Earle, Josip Broz Tito, 
and John F. Kennedy. Given Kennan’s dissent 
from their policies, Acheson and John Foster 
Dulles come off less well, although the forme: 
is treated more gently than he might have beer 
if he had not died while the book was being 
written. Interestingly, after his final retirement! 
from government and only four weeks Eefore 
the tragedy at Dallas the author wrote Kernedy 
—who is now regarded in some quarters a: 
the supreme cold war-ior—that Kennan greatly 
admired the manner in which the presiden 
had addressed himself to problems of fcreigi 
policy and that Kennan had not seen “a bette: 
standard of statesmarship in the White House 
in the present century” (p. 317). But the mos 
revealing portrait of zll is a self-portrait, zs the 
author mercilessly analyzes his own characte) 
and admits to his own shortcomings. In sum 
this volume and its predecessor form one cf th 
outstanding memoirs Df our time. 

RICHARD W. LEOPOLL . 
Northwestern Universit 
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A. OWEN ALDRIDGE, editor. The Ibero-American 
Enlightenment. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1971. Pp. x, 335. $10.00. 


This book is the result of a conference on the 
Ibero-American Enlightenment held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1969. Its contributions, by 
nine professors of literature, four historians, 
and one philosopher, are an attempt, in the edi- 
tor's words, “to link the areas of North America, 
South America, and the Iberian Peninsula in an 
examination of the penetration of the thought 
of the Enlightenment" (p. vii). The essays are 
divided into sections on “Definition and Intel- 
lectual Background," “Iberian Peninsula,” 
“Latin America," and "Anglo-America." Latin 
America, with six essays and eighty-seven pages, 
gets the most attention; Anglo-America, with 
two contributions, the least. 

Within these broad categories there is con- 
siderable variation. Four articles are concerned 
primarily with individual eighteenth-century 
writers, two seek to examine literary move- 
ments connected with the Enlightenment, and 
two others have a geographical focus. The larg- 
est group of contributions and the editor's in- 
troduction take a broader approach, attempt to 
trace the general question of the impact of the 
Enlightenment, and seek to define it philosoph- 
ically and historically. 

The question of what role, if any, Iberia and 
her colonies had in the great intellectual 
changes of the eighteenth century is seemingly 
almost as old as the Enlightenment itself. Juan 
Marichal advances the suggestive idea that the 
Spanish Enlightenment "began . . . by not ex- 
isting" (p. 97). One may add that it has had a 
hard struggle ever since, both to come into ex- 
istence in fact and to secure acknowledgment 
of its actuality. Spanish conservatives have 
thought it a detestable eruption of heterodoxy, 
while partisans of the Enlightenment have con- 
sidered the movement so late, attenuated, and 
derivative as to be negligible. When one adds 
the problems of limitation of expression and 
the difficulty of communication in Ibero-Amer- 
ica, it is little wonder that many have con- 
cluded that the Englightenment scarcely ex- 
isted. The latter point of view has been under 
modification for many years Among Latin 
American historians, A. P; Whitaker and John 
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Tate Lanning have probably contributed most 
to a more balanced view of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Ibero-America. 

One of the virtues of this book is that it 
makes clear that scholars are still puzzled about 
the exact nature and extent of the influence of 
the new ideas. Before one can discuss the influ- 
ence of the Enlightenment one must define it, 
and differences of opinion are apparent almost 
at once. For example, in his introduction Ald- 
ridge adopts a definition of the Enlightenment 
of which the first and central point is accept- 
ance of the discoveries of science even at the 
risk of displacing "intuitive or merely tradi- 
tional beliefs" (p. 8). Peter Gay cefines the 
same idea more succinctly as "hostility to 
Christianity." If hostility to Christianity is a 
key component of the Enlightenment, Ibero- 
America very obviously has little place in the 
movement, A. P. Whitaker on the other hand 
finds this proposition "too sweeping" and sub- 
ject to too many major exceptions (pp. 47-48). 
Rather, Whitaker finds Latin America sharing 
many characteristics of the Enlightenment (for 
example, interest in practical reforms and im- 
provements and a new style of patriotism) that 
are not necessarily anti-Christian. ` 

The editor again very properly warns against 
excessive homogenization and congratulates 
Luis Monguió for pointing out that the colo- 
nial thought of the eighteenth century was re- 
stricted by orthodox belief. Yet Professor 
Monguió can find in this very fact a separation 
of theology from philosophy that he considers 
the "fulcrum of the Enlightenment" (p. 212). 
In short, the reader may find a very full indica- 
tion of widely varying conclusions about the 
Enlightenment in Ibero-America and ample 
evidence that much thoughtful scholarship is 
yet required on this problem. 

Singling out individual contributions in a 
work of this kind is apt to be an invidious task. 
Yet some of these essays are of more general in- 
terest than others A. P. Whitzker's essay 
"Changing and Unchanging Interpretations of 
the Enlightenment in Spanish America" gives a 
thoughtful and judicious evaluation of the 
whole question. His review of current litera- 
ture on the subject is most useful The essays 
by Manoel Cardozo and E. Bradford Burns 
provide an illuminating perception of the too- 
little-known currents of intellectual change in 
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Portugal and Brazil Juan Marichal’s "From 
Pistoia to Cádiz" examines the neglected and 
problematic connection between Spanish Jan- 
senism and the Spanish Enlightenment. Russell 
Sebold provides a clear and suggestive treat- 
ment of the connection between Spanish litera- 
ture and the new metaphysics of the Enlighten- 
ment. Luis Monguió makes a very interesting 
examination of the impact of the academic En- 
lightenment upon colonial periodical litera- 
ture. 

In summation, the contributors and the edi- 
tor have indeed provided a most useful insight, 
not only into the continuing scholarship on the 
Ibero-American Enlightenment, but into the 
individual ways it is being defined and inter- 
preted. "Their conclusions are, for the most 
part, carefully sustained and clearly presented. 
It is a pity that the book was not indexed. 

GEORGE M. ADDY 
Brigham Young University 


SHERBURNE F. COOK and WOODROW BORAH. Éssays 
in Population History: Mexico and the Carib- 
bean. Volume 1. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1971. Pp. xxiii, 455. 
$15.00. 


This is a distinguished and monumental work 
that has been written by two of the nation's 
foremost authorities on the historical demogra- 
phy of Latin America. It presents seven new es- 
says that build upon and yet substantially ex- 
pand the depth of knowledge and the interpre- 
tation of data the authors have been probing 
for more than three decades. Essays in Popula- 
tion History is clearly the definitive work on 
the historical demography of Mexico, and 
when used in conjunction with earlier publica- 
tions of the authors, many of which are fre- 
quently cited, the reader will have the benefit 
of as full a guide as sources now permit to com- 
prehending the changes in Mexican demo- 
graphic patterns in the colonial period and be- 
yond. 

Chapter 1 ("Materials for the Demographic 
History of Mexico, 1500-1960") is the most au- 
thoritative discussion to be found anywhere on 
the nature, merits, and frequently the location 
of the scattered and complex sources available 
to historians for the reconstruction of Mexican 
demographic history. Many of these sources are 
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important for other than demographic studies; 
in fact, almost any Latin American his:orian, 
particularly those inzerested in the colonial pe. 
riod, would profit from reading this' essay. 
Starting with the pre-Conquest period the au. 
thors discuss such sources as native tradition: 
and written records, Spanish reporting on In 
dian society, and archeological and topographi. 
cal data. In a long discussion of the colonial 
period, civil records (including fiscal materials, 
Indian tribute counts, assessments of non-Indi 
ans, repartimiento and congregación papers 
padrones generales, znd so on) and Church rec. 
ords (such as communicant counts, parish reg- 
isters, tithe records, and so on) are detailed and 
analyzed. Concluding this important essay is a 
briefer look at the postcolonial pericd, in 
which civil and Church records of the republi. 
can period are discussed, including special 
mention of the accuracy and utility of vital sta- 
tistics and national censuses. 

Chapter 2 ("An Essay on Method") is a tech- 
nical but necessary explanation of the complex 
(and frequently ingenious) methods, some ol 
which are applied and introduced for the first 
time in this volume, used by the authors in re: 
trieving, collating, and extrapolating data from 
extremely diverse and fragmentary sources. De- 
spite such gaps, the authors report that “it is 
surprising how much of the data sought can be 
found in available rzports from the pas-" (p. 
78). Numerous concrete illustrations of the au- 
thors' methodology are provided. 

Chapter 3 (“Family and Household in Mexi- 
can Enumerations since the Spanish Con- 
quest") deals with tbe establishment of trends 
in numbers of inhabitants with respect beth to 
time and locality. The chapter does much to 
clarify previous widespread confusion and disa- 
greement over the meaning of the two key de- 
mographic entities, the family and the kouse- 
hold. 

Chapter 4 (“Civil Category and Age Group 
Ratios in Colonial Mexico”) records changes in 
relative proportions cf groups such as the civil 
categories of the married, the widowed, and 
the unmarried and age groups of infants, chil- 
dren, adults, and the old. Chapter 5 (“Popula- 
tion of West-Central Mexico: Nueva Galicia 
and Adjacent New Spain, 1548-1960") ‘‘ex- 
plores methods where5y the movement of pop- 
ulation in a moderatzly large area can ke re- 
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constructed over a substantial period" (p. 300). 

Chapters 6 (“The Aboriginal Population of 
Hispaniola”) and 7 ("The Historical Demogra- 
phy of Interior Tribes of Colombia . . .") de- 
part from the authors previous emphasis on 
Mexico. On the basis of a critical examination 
of the earliest European texts, the authors esti- 
mate the most likely range of population for 
Hispaniola at the time of the first European 
contacts as being between seven and eight mil- 
lion persons—a figure much higher than pre- 
vious estimates, including the figure of three to 
four million set by Las Casas. Chapter 7 deals 
with the relation between climate and the ex- 
tent of destruction of population in Colombia 
and is derived in large part from studies of 
juan Friede and Germán Colmenares. 

In order for a reader to derive maximum 
benefit from this remarkable work, careful and 
sustained attention is required, as is also a con- 
siderable background in the history of the re- 
gions studied and in the techniques and meth- 
ods of demographic research and an acquaint- 
ance with the authors' previous writings. A sec- 
ond volume of Essays in Population History, 
which will deal with Yucatan and analyze ra- 
cial mixture, reproductivity, and changes in 
the causes of death, will be published in 1973. 
Volume 1 is clearly and quite properly written 
for specialists rather than general readers, but 
is a thoroughly professional piece of research 
and writing, and the more than one hundred 
tables and figures add substantially to the mer- 
its of this outstanding contribution. 

DONALD B. COOPER 
Ohio State University 


JOHN RUTHERFORD. Mexican Society during the 
Revolution: A Literary Approach. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. x, 347. $13.00. 


This book purports to be an innovative at- 
tempt to put into practice "the literary ap- 
proach to historical sociology" by using con- 
temporary novels as a principal source of infor- 
mation about Mexican society during the tur- 
bulent years from 1910 to 1917. The author in 
reality pursues three different and sometimes 
conflicting objectives, "The most successful of 
the three is the substantive use of novelistic 
evidence to provide insights into social types 
and classes, preceded by an interesting discus- 
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sion of the elusive "novel of the Revolution." 
Out of the 150 that fall loosely into this cate- 
gory he selects 30, published mostly between 
1910 and 1925, to form the basis of his study. 
The novels portray ineffectual and disoriented 
intellectuals, degenerate hacendados, la high 
life of the Mexico City elite, the tawdry exist- 
ence of petty bureaucrats, and the discreet ac- 
tivities of the corredoras de alhajas (jewel bro- 
kers) who sprang up like mushrooms to take 
advantage of rapidly changing fortunes. When 
Rutherford finds novelistic evidence disap- 
pointing, he turns to other sources to fill out 
his portrait of groups he divides into "revolu- 
tionary” and “anti-revolutionary.” His treat- 
ment of legends that grew up around the var- 
ious chieftains is especially effective, though 
based mostly on non-novelistic sources. 

The author's second and less successful 
objective is methodological. He argues for the 
use of the novel as a “source of factual infor- 
mation" by the skilled literary analyst who can 
correct distortions of reality that may arise 
from the novelist's imagination. The argument, 
pursued at length in the opening chapter and 
continually thereafter, is confusing and it dis- 
tracts the reader from the substantive strength 
of the book. Rutherford distinguishes novels 
from "orthodox sources" without ever defining 
the latter. When he refers to the “writer of al- 
legedly factual accounts of human affairs" or to 
the “historian” (as opposed to the “novelist”), 
one is never sure whether he means the con- 
temporary observer of events or the later ana- 
lyst. His main point that historians should use 
novels more creatively is well taken, but his in- 
sistence on their "factual" content reveals an 
unfamiliarity with the now standard canons of 
historical criticism and subtle use of evidence, 
as outlined for example in Marc Bloch's hand- 
book. Historians regard "facts" differently from 
the way they did fifty years ago, contrary to 
Rutherford's implications. 

The third and least successful of the book's 
objectives is to contribute to revolutionary 
theory. The author concludes that the Mexican 
Revolution does not fit existing theories and 
that it might have been avoided, except for the 
weakness of the army. "But then," he adds in a 
typical ambivalent note, "the ultimate proof 
that it was necessary was that it did happen." 
Within this "theoretical" framework his treat- 
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ment of specific revolutionary groups tends to 
be programmatic and judgmental. He tells us 
that "the intellectuals failed lamentably to 
carry out the duties the Revolution demanded 
of them," or that no "progressive sentiments" 
were expressed in the “sad love songs" sung by 
the fighting masses. These assertions, of which 
examples abound in the book, are more appro- 
priate to the ideologist than to the scholar. De- 
spite its substantive merits, the quality of the 
study suffers from its lack of methodological 
focus and its overly ambitious interdisciplinary 
approach. 

CHARLES A. HALE 

University of Iowa 


HELIO SILVA. 1938: Terrorismo em Campo Verde. 
` (O Ciclo de Vargas, Volume 1o. Documentos da 
história contemporánea, volume 11, part 1.) 
[Rio de Janeiro:] Civilizac£o Brasileira. 1971. 
Pp. 421. 


In 1938 a plot against the Brazilian govern- 
ment by some of Plinio Salgado's “Green 
Shirts" and other Brazilians unhappy with 
President Getulio Vargas resulted in an unsuc- 
cessful and bizarre putsch. The events, some- 
times grim, sometimes ludicrous, occurred in a 
cloak-and-dagger atmosphere and make a fasci- 
nating story, thanks to the pen and research of 
Hélio Silva. 

For a while the reader finds himself in the 
role of a detective with the task of unraveling 
conflicting testimony about the attack that Sev- 
ero Fournier led against the presidential pal- 
ace. When the task seems most difficult the au- 
thor steps in to clear things up. Convincingly 
he maintains that Fournier deserted his men 
after a short interval and before any legalist 
soldiers reached the scene—consequently Silva 
presents a picture of Fournier that differs from 
the one given in David Nasser’s À Revoluçäo 
dos Covardes, first published in 1947. Hélio 
Silva also finds it necessary to contradict Plinio 
Salgado's statement, made in 1953, that he 
“learned of the events only on the very night 
of the rebellion" of 1938. 

Fournier's subsequent asylum in the Italian 
embassy and other matters related to the pal- 
ace attack, such as Flóres da Cunha's anti-Var- 
gas conspiracy in Uruguay, are woven into a 
broader story about some of the international 
complications that occurred when the world 
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was approaching war and the Vargas regime 
was seeking to Brazilianize the country's for- 
eign immigrants. Interesting letters from Italy, 
written after Brazil declared German Ambassa- 
dor Karl Ritter persona non grata, tell àf the 
efforts of Nazi diplomats in Rome to turn Ital- 
ian leaders against Brazil. 

To supplement information obtained from 
the Brazilian National Archives, newspapers, 
and books, Hélio Silva has consulted the files 
of Vargas,  Eurico Gaspar Dutra, Filinto 
Müller, and Eduardo Gomes and has inter- 
viewed participants in the events. An index 
and a lengthy chronological table add to the 
usefulness of this enlightening volume. 

JOHN W. F. DULLES 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


MARVIN GOLDWERT. Democracy, Militarism, and 
Nationalism in Argentina, 1930—1966: An Inter- 
pretation. (Latin Ámerican Monographs, Num- 
ber 25. Institute of Latin American Studies, the 
University of Texas at Austin.) Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press for the Institute. 1973. Pp. 
xx, 258. $8.00. 


The Latin American military as a subject for 
study continues to have a fascination for Amer- 
ican scholars. In this volume Marvin Goldwert 
examines the role of the Argentine army from 
its first seizure of power in 1930 to its fifth in 
1966 and offers a plausible explanation of its 
behavior. In his view, the army, as a result of a 
drive toward professionalization early in the 
century became an autonomous institution 
outside civilian control 'The breakdown of 
presidentialist government in 1930 opened the 
door to what Goldwert calls modern milita- 
rism. Thereafter the army operated as a power 
factor but was unable to bring social order and 
modernization to Argentina because of z fun- 
damental contradiction in its own valu2 sys- 
tem. Army officers are seen as nationalistic, 
anxious for a powerful military establistment 
based on industrial development but unwilling 
to pay the price in terms of the rise of new so- 
cial forces and the erosion of traditional values. 
The effort to promote nationalistic moderniza- 
tion while preventing alteration of the social 
order is in Goldwert's view the explanaticn for 
the tortuous course taken by Argentine milita- 
rism and accounts, among other things, fcr ini- 
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tial military support of Perón (until 1951) and 
the subsequent withdrawal of that support. 

Goldwert's thesis tends to oversimplify the 
political behavior of Argentine army officers 
and to overstate the case for ideological com- 
mitment. For example, he posits two groups of 
army nationalists, liberal versus integral, who 
compete for control in the 1930s, with the lat- 
ter group growing to predominance and seizing 
the state in 1943. Goldwert's insistence on re- 
garding that coup as "an integral nationalist 
revolution" requires one to ignore the role that 
liberal, pro-Allied officers played in its success. 
Again his interpretation of the 1966 military 
seizure as a revival of the integral nationalist 
tradition overlooks the fact that the principal 
planner of the takeover was General Julio Al- 
sogaray, whom Goldwert elsewhere labels a lib- 
eral nationalist. 

Indeed, in these instances as elsewhere in the 
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volume, the historical record as presented by 
the author is often debatable, for he has chosen 
to rely on journalistic or polemical accounts 
rather than explore all possible sources, pri- 
mary and secondary. Interviews with a broad 
range of participants and not just United 
States newsmen in Buenos Aires might have 
produced data to challenge his assertions. So 
would a careful reading of various studies that 
have appeared in the last decade. including 
juan V. Orona's five volumes on the military 
and Felix Luna's El 45 (1969). 

To sum up, Goldwert's book viewed as an 
interpretive essay is at once challenging and in- 
teresting; but the reader in search of a defini- 
tive account of the Argentine military's politi- 
cal role will not find it here. 

ROBERT A. POTASH 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 





Communications 





A communication will be considered only if it 
relates to an article or review published in this 
journal; publication of such a communication 
or of any part of it is solely at the editors’ dis- 
cretion. Limitations of space require that a com- 
munication concerning a review be no longer 
than the review to which it refers and in no 
case longer than 500 words. Communications 
concerning articles or review articles may be no 
more than 1,000 words, and the editors reserve 
the right to impose a lower limit. The schedule 
of publication and the time needed to send a 
communication to the author of the article or. 
review in question for such reply as he may 
care to make virtually preclude the possibility 
of publication in the issue following that in 
which the original article or review appeared. 
Unless, in the editors’ judgment, some major 
scholarly purpose is served, rejoinders will not 
be published. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


A reviewer who takes other historians to task 
for misnaming an individual, as I did in my 
review of Robert Branyan and Lawrence Lar- 
sen, The Eisenhower Administration (AHR, 77 
[1972]: 1182-83), has an obligation to keep the 
record straight himself. Unfortunately, I failed 
to do so. Eisenhower's first secretary of the 
treasury was not William Humphrey, who was 
actually the leading conservative on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission during the Coolidge- 
Hoover era, but George Humphrey, an Ohio 
industrialist who was one of the leading con- 
servatives of the next era of Republican power. 
ALONZO L. HAMBY 
Ohio University 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I am grateful to Dr. Kinnear for his kind com- 
ments on my book Politicians at War (1971), 
and I trust that he will not mind the correction 
of two inaccuracies. He stated in his review 
(AHR, 7; [1972]: 521—22) that most of the 
book deals with the political crisis of May 1915. 
In fact, less than a third of the book is on May 
1915. The longest and most original section, 
not mentioned by him, is on the British cabi- 
net's decision for war in July and August of 
1914. 

According to Dr. Kinnear, I describe Pro- 
fessor Trevor Wilson's book The Downfall of 
the Liberal Party (1966) as “ ‘sparsely docu- 
mented,’ ‘not persuasive,’ and characterized by 
‘deductive gymnastics.'" Actually, the first of 
these phrases is applied not to Wilson's book 
as a whole, but to that part which deals with 
the years from 1914 to 1918. The other two 
phrases both refer specifically to one paragraph 
of Professor Wilson's book. 

Dr. Kinnear is correct in saying that my Sook 
has no bibliography of published sources; he 
might, however, have added that there is a 
six and a half page list of manuscript col- 
lections consulted, including a number of 
important collections previously unused by 
scholars. 

CAMERON HAZLEHURST 
Queen’s College, 
Oxford 


MR. KINNEAR REPLIES: 


I would like to clarify the points Dr. Hazle- 
hurst raises about my favorable review of his 
book. His section on July-August 1914 is un- 
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doubtedly original, but most readers will con- 
sider his meticulous and grippifig dissection of 
the 1915 crisis to be far more interesting; and 
Dr. Hazlehurst leads one to consider 1915 as 
"the core of his book by subtitling it 4 Prologue 
to the Triumph of Lloyd George. 

I feel that the subject merits a good bibliog- 
raphy, particularly because Dr. Hazlehurst re- 
fers to a number of scarce, privately printed 
books in his footnotes. Perhaps he will include 
such a bibliography in his next book, The 
Crisis of Liberalism. 

His main point concerns his views of Wil. 
son's book. While Dr. Hazlehurst does not 
condemn Wilson's work in toto, he is cer- 
tainly much more favorable to Lloyd George 
than Wilson was. The "one paragraph" to 
which Hazlehurst refers deals with Wilson's 
interpretation of Lloyd George's motives in 
1915. This point is vital to both Wilson's and 
Hazlehurst’s views of the subject. Indeed, one 
feature of Dr. Hazlehurst's book is that it comes 
squarely to grips with other recent academic 
writings on the period; this is, I think, of con- 
siderable interest to readers of this journal. 

MICHAEL KINNEAR 
St. Antony's College, 
Oxford 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Professor Paludan's article “The American 
Civil War Considered as a Crisis in Law and 
Order" (AHR, 77 [1972]: 1013-34) abundantly 
documents the expressed concern of Northern 
opinion for the maintenance of “government” 
in contrast to “anarchy” in the context of the 
North’s decision to resist Southern secession 
in 1860-61. But words such as these may carry 
very broad overtones that the rather literal- 
minded Professor Paludan does not choose to 
explore. The thrust of his argument is that 
Northerners reasoned upward from their local 
governmental experiences to their concern for 
the survival of the national government. But 
others have long pointed to manifest destiny 
and continental empire building as prominent 
themes in the mid-nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can imagination. Was there not a more gran- 
diose level of nationalistic aspiration power- 
fully present in the Northern mind at this 
time, one expressed in the familiar slogan that 
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“the Father of Waters must flow unvexed to 
the sea"? Wasn't the problem of secession in- 
stantly perceived by Northerners as an issue 
of national scope and consequences? Wasn't 
American greatness, the preservation of the 
territorial boundaries of the continental Ameri- 
can empire, the issue that most deeply moved 
Northerners to "save the Union"? Is it there- 
fore unlikely that "government" was here being 
used as a euphemism for "empire"? And so is 
there not something superfluous and a bit 
forced about Professor Paludan's explanation? 
National pride, the vision of a huge territorial 
unit welded by a patriotic sentiment that 
easily comprehends its entire physical extent 
in a single imaginative leap, is a factor that 
historians can ill afford to neglect if they are 
concerned to explain the eventual emergence 
of a world dominated by great power rivalries, 
a world in which American ambitions have 
scarcely played a minor role. 


LAURENCE VEYSEY 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz 


PROFESSOR PALUDAN REPLIES: 


It is difficult to argue with Professor Veysey. 
All the things that he suggests as possible parts 
of the Northern image of union may have 
existed. Indeed a reading of the literature on 
the meaning of union suggests that in Tact 
they did. If Professor Veysey chooses to be- 
lieve this body of writing rather than mine, 
that is his privilege. I suggest, however, that 
one view is not incompatible with the other; 
in fact I stated as much in my article. Surely 
the question of what made over a million 
people go to war is not to be respons:bly 
answered by embracing single causes. 

Jf I am too "literal minded" in my approach 
to suit him, my only response is to suggest that 
there is something to be gained by believing 
what people say about their own motives. This 
seems to me to be especially true when their 
daily experience accords so well wich what they 
said. The people I described as responding to 
disunion by expressing their fear of anarchy 
may have been using government as a “euphe- 
mism for empire," but if they were they hid 
the fact well. 
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Given the choice between rehearsing the old 
manifest destiny theme as a cause of war and 
exploring avenues not previously investigated 
seriously, I personally must choose the latter. 
If Professor Veysey wishes to analyze or re- 
interpret the existing ideas about manifest 
destiny no one would welcome it more than 
myself. Indeed, as I am afraid my article did 
not make clear enough, I found his essay on 
American ideas about law and resistance most 
provocative and helpful I am sure he could 
contribute much by a similar study of those 
ideas about union that intrigue him. 

I did not intend that my article pre-empt 
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all other explanations 5f the Northern decsion 
to fight. I intehided to suggest that historians 
have overlooked a pzrspective that deserves 
consideration. I think that what Professor 
Veysey objects to is rot the fact that I =ead 
my sources too literaly but that I did not 
accept literally the sources he prefers. I beieve 
that the subject under discussion, the roo's of 
loyalty, is complex erough that both of our 
preferences and man” others besides should 
be explored if we truly want answers to why 
the war came. 

PHILLIP S. PALUDAN 

University of Kansas 
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HERBERT Fers, the historian of recent Ameri- 
can foreign policy, was born in New York City 
on June 7, 1893. He began his intellectual 
career as a Harvard economist, taking his A.B. 
in 1916 and his Ph.D. in 1921. After teaching 
economics at Harvard, Kansas, and Cincinnati 
in the twenties, he joined the Department of 
State in 1931. In the next dozen years, as 
economic adviser to the department, he stood 
at the, intersection of a whirl of bureaucratic 
and doctrinal tensions, which in later life he 
. would recall with amused incredulity and about 
which he wrote with clinical detachment. After 
the war his training as an economist and his 
experience as a public servant found full ex- 
pression when he undertook a new career as 
a historian. 

Beginning rather diffidently in 1947 with 
Seen From E. A., Herbert Feis in the following 
quarter century wrote eleven books that to- 
gether constitute a semiconsecutive history of 
American foreign policy from 1933 to 195o. 
These volumes, recording the extraordinary 
years in which the United States abandoned 
political isolationism and pursued, at first 
cautiously and selectively, then more reck- 
lessly, a course of global intervention, were 
published in a variety of formats and by a 
variety of houses. It is to be hoped that an 
enterprising publisher will eventually reissue 
them in a single uniform edition. 

There has been discussion within the pro- 
fession about the value of the participant 
historian. Though Herbert Feis did not reject 
the historical and intellectual framework within 
which American policy developed, he was by 
no means a writer of old-school-tie history, 


intent on proving the infallibility of official 
judgment. Rather he was always determined 
to-seek out new documents, conduct new inter- 
views, and reopen old issues. His work demon- 
strated, I think, not only that participation in 
events does not foreclose the possibility of 
reasonably dispassionate historical analysis but 
that it may enbance the accuracy and fullness 
of historical reconstruction. 

Historians tend to be captives of their docu- 
mentation; Feis who was there, knew the 
limitations of documents. Historians, seeking 
patterns of intelligibility, often impute more 
coherence and rationality to decisions taan 
were perhaps to be found in the consciousness 
of the decision makers. Feis had been through 
the mill, and there had burned into his soul 
the acrid knowledge of the curious and un:idy 
way decisions were made. And he well under- 
stood the relativity of historical interpretation, 
“All historical tales," he wrote, "are tinted by 
the light of the times in which they are writ- 
ten... . I leave to the hour of more confident 
judgment the argument over. what was done 
right and what was done wrong, who is to be 
praised and who is to be blamed." 

His particular gift, demonstrated especially . 
in such works as The China Tangie (1953) and 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin (1957), tay in isolat- 
ing and unraveling knotted strands of policy 
and personality. His historical oeuvre drew its 
power not only from his careful and wide- 
ranging research and his lucid skill in disen- 
tangling highly confused situations but from 
his ability to identify critical questions, his 
vigorous willingness to confront them, and his 
subtle perception of atmosphere and motive. 
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Its final distinction came perhaps from the 
way that these qualities were ordered and 
absorbed in his literary style. It is hard to 
conceive how a man reared as an economist 
and hardened as a bureaucrat could have pre- 
served a style at once so arresting, so incisive, 
so sardonic, and so evocative. 

Herbert Feis would be disappointed if we 
were to recall his concerns as a historian and 
not mention the crusade to which he devoted 
much energy in his later life—his effort to 
liberate "the shackled historian" from excessive 
government secrecy. His years in the State De- 
partment lent special weight and responsibility 
to his conviction that government could open 
documents to scholars at a much earlier point 
without damage to—even with benefit for— 
the national security. 

He spent most of his last years at his farm 
in York, Maine, wintering at Antigua in the 
West Indies, and often passing through New 
York City on one or another research expedi- 
tion. There he would be seen at luncheon at 
the Century Club, his head cocked in courteous 
but slightly ironic attention, his discourse 
pointed and elegant, his eyes sparkling, his 
face wise and. alive under a cascade of snow- 
white hair. He radiated a certain gaiety, both 
personal and intellectual—all the more re- 
markable when one understood how much pain 
he endured in these last years. He had the 
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manners of an older time, but he never lost 
his zest for tht lates: in human insighi or 
human folly. His concern over the course of 
American foreign policy never flagged. No one 
felt more keenly botk the stupidity and the 
shame of Vietnam. H2 died in Winter Park, 
Florida, on March 2, 1972. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 

City University of New York 


HERBERT Wing, Jr. former professor of history 
at Dickinson College, died at his home in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on September 13, 1972. 
Professor Wing, who was born in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in 1889, graduated from Harvard 
in 1909 magna cum larde and Phi Beta Kappa 
after completing his course work in three years. 
He received the A.M. in 1g11 from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin end from 1913 to 1914 
studied at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, Greece. In 1915, the same 
year in which he received the Ph.D. from 
Wisconsin, he began a career at Dickirson 
College that was to last until 1960. He became 
professor of Greek in 1920 and professor of 
history and chairman of the department in 
1940. During World War II he set up and 
directed the Army Aviation Cadet program at 
Dickinson. Professor Wing is survived by a 
son, Herbert Gilman Wing, two grandchild:en, 
and a brother. 


Association Notes 





At the AHA's annual meeting in New Orleans, honorable mentions for the 1972 
Watumull Prize were awarded to Richard G. Fox for Kin, Clan, Raja, and Rule: 
State-Hinterland Relations in Preindustrial India and to John Patrick Haithcox 
for Communism and Nationalism in India: M. N. Roy and Comintern Policy, 


7920-1939. 
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Books listed were received by the AHR between 
October 1 and December 1, 1972. Books that will 
be reviewed are not listed, but listing does not 
preclude subsequent review. 


GENERAL 


ANDERSON, BRYCE, et al. Participation in Politics. Ed, 
by GERAINT PARRY. [Totowa, N.J.:] Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1972. Pp. ix, 340. $14.50. 


ARMSTRONG, HAMILTON FISH (ed.), with JAMES CHACE 
€t al. Fifty Years of Foreign Affairs. New York: 
Praeger, for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
1972. Pp. ix, 501. $12.50. 


BENNETT, BARBARA, and AMSTER, LINDA (comps. and 
eds). Who Said What (And When and Where and 
How) in r97r. Vol. 1 (December-June 1971). [New 
York:] Quadrangle Books. 1972. Pp. vi, 309. $12.50. 


CLARK, DON. Wild Blue Yonder: An Air Epic. 
Seattle: Superior Publishing Co. 1972. Pp. 172. 
$12.95. 


COBBAN, ALFRED. The Nation State and National 
Self-Deiermination. The Fontana Library. Rev. 
ed.; [London:] Collins; distrib. by New Viewpoints, 
New York. 1969. Pp. 318. $1.50. 


DICKENS, A. G. The Age of Humanism and Reforma- 
tion: Europe in the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and 
Sixteenth Centuries. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1972. Pp. ix, 290. Cloth $8.95, paper 
$4.95. 


ELLIOT, GIL. Twentieth Century Book of the Dead.. 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1972. Pp. vii, 
241. $7.95. 


FENNO, RICHARD F. JR. (ed. and with an introd.). 
The Yalta Conference. Problems in American 
Civilization, 2d ed.; Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 
1972. Pp. xiv, 218. $2.50. 


FORMAN, JAMES D. Capitalism: Economic Individ- 
ualism to Today's Welfare State. Studies in Con- 
temporary Politics. New York: Franklin Watts. 
1972. Pp. viii, 134. $5.95. Grades 7-12. 


FORMAN, JAMES D. 
Manifesto: to- 2oth-Century Reality. Studies in 


Communism: From Marx's. 


Contemporary Politics. New York: Franklin Watts. 
1972. Pp. viii, 150. $5.95. Grades 7-12. : 


FORMAN, JAMES D. Socialism: Its Theoretical Roots 


and Present-Day Development. Studies in Con- 
temporary Politics. 1972. Pp. viii, 129. $5.95. Grades 
7-12. 


GEFFEN, WILLIAM (ed.). Command and Commanders 
in Modern Warfare: The Proceedings of the Second 
Military History Sympos:um, U.S. Air Force Arad- 
emy, 2-3 May 1968. 2d ed.; [Washington:] Cffice 
of Air Force History, Headquarters USAF; [U.S. 
Air Force Academy, Colo.:] United States Air Force 
Academy. 1971. Pp. xi, 840. $1.50. 


GOLDSMITH, EDWARD, et @. Blueprint for Survival. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflir.. 1972. Pp. xiv, 189. $5.95. 


GOLDSTON, ROBERT. Pearl Harbor! December 7, 1941: 
The Road to Japanese Aggression in the Pacific. 
World Focus Book. New York: Franklin Watts. 
1972. Pp. 87. $3.95. Grades 7 up. 


HACHEY, THOMAS E. The Problem of Partition: 
Peril to World Peace. Rand McNally European 
History Ser. Chicago: Eand McNally. 1972. Pp. 
xiv, 259. $3.50. | 


HALL, GUS. Imperialism Today: An Evaluatior. of 
Major Issues and Events of Our Time. New York: 
International Publishers 1972. Pp. 384 Cloth 
$12.50, paper $5.95. 


HUNTER, ROBERT. Security :n Europe, 2d ed.; Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 281. 
$8.95. 


KEYSERLINGK, ROBERT WENDELIN. Fathers of Europe: 
Patriots of Peace. Montreal: Palm Publishers. 1372. 
Pp. viii, 175. $6.95. j 


KOCH, H. W. (ed). The Origins of the First World 
War: Great Power Rivalry and German War Aims. 
New York: Taplinger. 1c72. Pp. viii, 374. $3.95. 


LE MOINE, ROGER (ed. L'Amérique et les poètes 
français de la Renaissance. Collection Les isles 
fortunées, No. 1. Ottawa Éditions de l'Université 
d'Ottawa. 1972. Pp. 350. 


LOUIS, WM. ROGER (ed.). The Origins of the Second 
World War: A. J. P. Taylor and His Critics. 
Major Issues in History. New York: John Wiley 
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and Sons. 1972. Pp. ix, 150. Cloth $6.95, paper 
$3-95- . 


MALOWIST, MARIAN. Croissance et régression en 
Europe, XIV*-XVII* siècles: Recueil d'articles. 
Cahiers des Annales, 34. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1972. Pp. 223. 41 fr. 


MARCUS, REBECCA B. The First Book of Volcanoes 
& Earthquakes. A First Book. Rev. ed.; New 
York: Franklin Watts. 1972. Pp. 86. $3.75. Grades 
7 up. 


MARSAK, LEONARD M. (ed). The Enlightenment. 
Major Issues in History. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons. 1972. Pp. viii, 205. Cloth $6.95, paper 
$4.25. 


MEEK, RONALD L. Figuring Out Society. [New York:] 
Fontana. 1971. Pp. 236. 21.75. 


PANSINI, ANTHONY J. Niccolo Machiavelli and the 
United States of America. sooth Anniversary ed. 
Greenvale, N.Y.: Greenvale Press. 1969. Pp. vi, 
1858. $20.00. 


PARKER, W. H. The Superpowers: The United States 
and the Soviet Union Compared. New York: Hal- 
sted Press Division, John Wiley and Sons. 1972. 
Pp. xi, 347. $14.95. 


REICH, WILHELM. Sex-Pol: Essays, 1929-1934. Ed. by 
LEE BAXANDALL. Introd. by BERTELL OLLMAN. Tr. by 
ANNA BOSTOCK ét al. New York: Random House. 
1972. Pp. xxviii, 378. $10.00. 


ROBERTS, MARTIN. Machines and Liberty, 1789-1914. 
A Portrait of Europe, vol. 4. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1972. Pp. 360. $5.50. 


SIDDIQI, M. N. Recent Theories of Profit: A Critical 
Examination, [New York:] Asia Publishing House, 
for the Faculty of Social Sciences, Aligarh Muslim 
University. 1971. Pp. iii, 155. 


SILBERSCHMIDT, MAX. The United States and Europe: 
Rivals and Partners. History of European Civiliza- 
tion Library. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich. 1972. Pp. 216. $3.95. 


SIMKINS, PETER. Illustrated Book of World War II. 
[New York:] St. Martin's Press. 1972. Pp. 128. $8.50. 


SINGER, J. DAVID, and SMALL, MELVIN. The Wages of 
War, 1816-1965: A Statistical Handbook. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons. 1972. Pp. xii, 419. $13.95. 


TAYLOR, CHARLES LEWIS, and HUDSON, MICHAEL C. 
World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators. 
ed ed; New Haven: Yale University Press. 1972. 
Pp. xiv, 443. $15.00. 


WINKS, ROBIN w. (ed). Slavery: A Comparative 
Perspective. Readings on Slavery from Ancient 
Times to the Present. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press. 1972. Pp. xvi, 217. Cloth $8.95, paper 
38.95. 


ANCIENT 


HEUER, KENNETH. City of the Stargazers. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1972. Pp. 170. $7.95. 


SPRAGUE, ROSAMOND KENT (ed.). The Older Sophists. 
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A complete translation by several hands of the 
fragments in Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
edited by DIELS-KRANZ and published by Weidmann 
Verlag (Vaduz, Lichtenstein) (by whose permission 
the translations have been made), with a new 
edition of Antiphon and of Euthydemus. Colum- 
bia: University of South Carolina Press. 1972. Pp. 
x, 347. $7.95. 


THOMAE, BENEDICTUS. Laterculi Praesidum. Vol. 2, 
Tabulae Synchronae. Pt. ı. Göteborg: Bokförlaget 
Radius. 1972. Pp. 60, xvi. 


MEDIEVAL 


BALDWIN, JOHN w. The Scholastic Gulture of the 
Middle Ages, 1000-1300. Civilization and Society: 
Studies in Social, Economic, and Cultural History. 
Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 1971. Pp. 124. 


COPLESTON, F. c. 4 History of Medieval Philosophy. 
Torchbook Library Ed. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1972. Pp. 399. Cloth $11.00, paper $1.75. 


HODGETT, GERALD A. J. A Social and Economic His- 
tory of Medieval Europe. London: Methuen; 
distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New York. 1972. Pp. 
246. $9.50. 


LABAL, PAUL. Le siécle de Saint Louis. "Que sais-je?" 
No. 1481. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1972. Pp. 126. . 


PRICE, MARY R. and HOWELL, MARGARET. From Bar- 
barism to Chivalry, 300-1300. A Portrait of Europe, 
vol. 1. New York: Oxford University Press. 1972. 
Pp. 810. $5.50. 


WILKINSON, BERTIE (ed). The Creation of Medieval 
Parliaments. Major Issues in History. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons. 1972. Pp. xiii, 113. Cloth 
$6.95, paper $3.95. 


WINTERBOTTOM, MICHAEL (ed.). Three Lives of 
English Saints. Toronto Medieval Latin Texts. 
Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
for the Centre for Medieval Studies. 1972. Pp. 94. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


BANTON, MICHAEL. Racial Minorities. Fontana Books. 
[London:] Collins; distrib. by New Viewpoints, 
New York. 1972. Pp. 192. $1.95. 


BARRITT, DENIS P., and CARTER, CHARLES F. The North- 
ern. Ireland Problem: A Study in Group Relations. 
2d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press. 1972. 
Pp. xxviii, 176. $2.95. 


BERTON, PIERRE. The Impossible Railway: The 
Building of the Canadian Pacific. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. xx, 574, xvii. $12.50. See 
rev. of The National Dream: The Great Railway, 
1871-1881, AHR, 77 (1972): 600. 


BOLINGBROKE, LORD. Historical Writings. Ed. and 
with an introd. by ISAAC KRAMNICK. Classics of 
British Historical Literature. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1972. Pp. liii, 343. $13.50. 


BUTTERWORTH, ERIC, and WEIR, DAVID (eds.). Social 
Problems of Modern Britain. Fontana Books. 
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[London:] Collins; distrib. by New Viewpoints, 
New York. 1972. Pp. 447. $2.75. 


CROUZET, FRANÇOIS (ed. with an introd). Capital 
Formation in the Industrial Revolution. Debates 
in Economic History. London: Methuen; distrib. 
by Barnes and Noble, New York. 1972. Pp. ix, 261. 
Cloth $11.00, paper $5.50. 


EDWARDS, R. DUDLEY. À New History of Ireland. 
[Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1972. Pp. 
xi, 272. $11.50. 


FARADAY, M. A. (ed). Herefordshire Militia Assess- 
ments of 1663. Camden 4th Ser., Vol. 10. London: 
Royal Historical Society. 1972. Pp. xiii, 242. £3.00. 


GRAHAM, GERALD S. Tides of Empire: Discursions on 
the Expansion of Britain Overseas. Montreal: 
Mene University Press. 1972. Pp. x, 108. 
6.50. 


HANSON, A. H., and WALLES, MALCOLM. Governing 
Britain: A Guide-Book to Political Institutions. 
Fontana Studies in Politics. [London:] Collins; 
distrib. by New Viewpoints, New York. 1970. Pp. 
304. $1.95. 


LANE, TONY, and ROBERTS, KENNETH. Strike at 
Pilkingtons. Fontana Books. [London:] Collins; 
distrib. by New Viewpoints, New York. 1971. Pp. 
265. $1.95. 


LATHAM, ROBERT, and MATTHEWS, WILLIAM (eds.). 
The Diary of Scmuel Pepys: A New and Complete 
Transcription. Vol. 6, 1665; vol. 7, 1666. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1972. Pp. xi, 367; xi, 450. $25.00 the set. See rev. 
of vols. 1-3, AHR, 77 (1972), 135. 


MAGALOTTI, LORENZO. Relazioni d’Inghilterra, 1668 e 
1688. Critical ed. by ANNA MARIA CRINÓ. Accademia 
'Yoscana di Scienze e Lettere "La Colombaria," 
"Studi," 23. Florence: Leo S. Olschki. 1972. Pp. 
249. L. 5,000. 


MARES, F. H. (ed). The Memoirs of Robert Carey. 
Ser. of Studies in Tudor and Stuart Literature. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. 
xxxvi, 99. $6.00. 


MASON, OLIVER. The Gazetteer of England. Eng- 
land’s Cities, Towns, Villages and Hamlets: A 
Comprehensive List with Basic Details on Each. 
Vol. 1, A-K; Vol. 2, L-Z. [Totowa, N.J.:] Rowman 
and Littlefield. 1972. Pp. xii, not numbered; xii, 
not numbered. £25.00 the set. 


MILBURN, GEOFFREY. Teaching History in Canada. 
"Toronto: McGraw-Hill Ryerson. 1972. Pp. xii, 238. 


TAYLOR, C. R. H. À Bibliography of Publications on 
the New Zealand Maori and the Moriori of the 
Chatham Islands. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 161. $12.00. 


THOMPSON, DAVID M. (ed). Nonconformity in the 
Nineteenth Century. Birth of Modern Britain Ser. 
Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1972. Pp. xiv, 
281. Cloth $10.00, paper $5.00. 


Towards CN: From Portage Railway to a National 


System. An exhibition prepared by the Public 
Archives of Canada to celebrate the goth anni- 


Other Books Received 


versary of the incorporat:on of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company. Ottawa: Public Arch-ves 
of Canada. 1972. Pp. 58 (English), 58 (French). 


WARD, WILLIAM S. British Periodicals & Newspaters, 
1789-1832: A Bibliography of Secondary Sources. 
[Lexington:] University Press of Kentucky. [1972] 
Pp. xi, 586. $21.00. 


ZINS, HENRYK. England and the Baltic in the 
Elizabethan Era. Tr. by H. c. STEVENS. Totowa, 
N.J: Rowman and Littlefield. 1972. Pp. ix, -47. 
$16.00. See rev. of Polish ed. (1967). AHR, 76 
(1971): 803. 


FRANCE 


FORD, HUGH (ed. with an introd) The Left Bank 
Revisited: Selections frem the Paris Tribane 
1917-1934. Foreword by MATTHEW JOSEPHSON. Uni- 
versity Park: Pennsylvania State University Press. 
1972. Pp. xxiv, 334. $12.55. 


GUIZOT, FRANÇOIS. Historical Essays and Lectures. Ed. 
and with an introd. by STANLEY MELLON. Classic 
European Historians. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1972. Pp. xlv, 441. $15.00. 


HOTMAN, FRANÇOIS. Fran-ogallia. Latin text by 
RALPH E. GIESEY. Tr. by J. H. M. SALMON. Cambridge 
Studies in the History anc Theory of Politics. Mew 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 
581. $37.50. 


LEFRANC, GEORGES. L’expérience du Front populære. 
Dossiers Clio. [Paris:] Fresses Universitaires de 
France. 1972. Pp. 96. 


OUSTON, PHILIP. France in the Twentieth Centery. 
New York: Praeger. 1972. Pp. xii, 290. $10.00. 


PICKLES, DOROTHY. The Government and Politics of 
France. Vol. 1, Institutions and Parties. London: 
Methuen; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New Ycrk. 


1972. Pp. xiii, 433. Cloth $13.50, paper $6.75. 


RANUM, OREST and PATRICIA (eds.). The Century of 
Louis XIV. The Documertary History of Western 
Civilization. [New York:] Walker. 1972. Pp. xix, 436. 
$12.50. 


TALBOTT, JOHN E. (ed. with an introd.). France sizce 
1930. New York Times Book. [New York:] Quad- 
rangle Books. 1972. Pp. 245. $7.95. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


BAELDE, MICHEL. De domengoederen van de vcrst 
in de Nederlanden omstreeks het midden van de 
zestiende eeuw (1551-1550). Brussels: Koninklijke 
Academie van België, Korinklijke Commissie voor 
Geschiedenis. 1971. Pp. 47c. 


Les acquisitions du Département de la Réserve fré- 
cieuse en 1971. Luxembourg: Bibliothèque Ha- 
tionale de Luxembourg. 1972. Pp. 18. 


TANGELDER, F. B. M. (ed). Nederlandse rekeningen. in 
de pondtolregisters van Elbing, 1585-1602. Rijks 
geschiedkundige publicatiën. The Hague: Martimus 
Nijhoff. 1972. Pp. xxvii, 309. 


Other Books Received 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ANDeSWITZERLAND 


BAUMGART, WINFRIED. Deutschland im Zeitalter des 
Imperialismus (1890-1914): Grundhráfte, Thesen 
und Strukturen. Deutsche Geschichte: Ereignisse 
und Probleme. Frankfurt am Main: Ullstein. 1972. 
Pp. 237. DM 3.80. 


GALLO, MAX. The Night of Long Knives. Tr. from 
the French by LILY EMMET. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1972. Pp. x, 310. $8.95. 


Germany. OECD Economic Surveys. (Washington:] 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. 1972. Pp. 82. $1.00. 


HERSCH, GISELA (comp.). A Bibliography of German 
Studies, 1945-1971: Germany under Allied Occu- 
pation; Federal Republic of Germany; German 
Democratic Republic. Publication of the Institute of 
German Studies, Indiana University. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press. 1972. Pp. xvi, 603. $12.50. 


KELMAN, STEVEN. Behind the Berlin Wall: An En- 
counter in East Germany. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 


1972. Pp. 527. $6.95. 


KISCH, GUIDO. Judaistische Bibliographie: Ein Ver- 
zeichnis der in Deutschland und der Schweiz von 
1956 bis 1970 erschienenen Dissertationen und 
Habilitationsschriften. Basel: Helbing & Lichten- 
hahn. 1972. Pp. 104. 32 fr. S. 


MARCUS, JACOB R. Israel Jacobson: The Founder of 
the Reform Movement in Judaism. 2d xev. ed.; Cin- 
cinnati: Hebrew Union College Press; distrib. by 
Ktav Publishing House, New York. 1972. Pp. ix, 167. 


$5.95. 


MOONEY, MICHAEL MACDONALD. The Hindenburg. - 


New York: Dodd, Mead. 1972. Pp. 278. $8.95. 


RITSCHL, ALBRECHT. Three Essays: Theology and 
Metaphysics; "Prolegomena" to 'The History of 
Pietism; Instruction in the Christian Religion. Tr. 
and with an introd. by PHILIP HEFNER. Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press. 1972. Pp. 301. $10.95. 


SAINE, THOMAS P. Georg Forster. Twayne’s World 
Authors Ser: A Survey of the World's Literature, 
No. 215. German Literature. New York: Twayne. 
1972. Pp. 182. 


STEINER, KURT. Politics in Austria: A Country Study. 
The Little, Brown Ser. in Comparative Politics. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 1972. Pp. xvii, 443. $7.95. 


STOKES, LAWRENCE D. Medieval and Reformation 
Germany (to 1648): A Select Bibliography. Helps for 
Students of History, No. 84. [London:] Historical 
Association. 1972. Pp. 67. 40p. 


WATSON, PHILIP 5. (ed. Luther's Works. Vol. 33, 
Career of the Reformer. Vol. 3. Philadelphia: For- 
tress Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 307. $9.00. 


ITALY 


ANDRIEUX, MAURICE. Daily Life in Venice in the 
Time of Casanova. Tr. by Mary rrrroN. Daily Life 
Ser. 18. New York: Praeger. 1972. Pp. 232. $9.00. 


CAMPANELLA, TOMMASO. La Cité du Soleil. Ed. with 
introd. and notes by LUIGI riRPO. Tr. by ARNAUD 
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TRIPET. Les classiques de la pensée politique, 8. 
Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1972. Pp. 1, 65. 


CAVOUR, CAMILLO DI. Scritti inediti e vari, 1828-1850. 
Edited by ROSARIO ROMEO. Fondazione "Camillo 
Cavour." Studi e documenti, 5. Santena: the Fond- 
azione. 1971. Pp. 214. 


DELL'AJA, GAUDENZIO. 14 agosto 1571: Un avveni- 
mento storico in $. Chiara di Napoti. [Naples: the 
author.] 1971. Pp. 71. 


GENTILE, AMELIA (ed). Archivio Borbone: Inven- 
tario. Vol. 2. Ministero dell'Interno, Pubblicazioni 
degli Archivi di Stato, 44. Archivio di Stato di 
Napoli. Rome: the Ministero, 1972. Pp. xiii, 377. 
L. 5, 000. 


LECCISOTTI, TOMMASO (ed.). Abbazia di Montecassino: 
I regesti dell'archivio. Vol. 7 (Aula II: Capsule 
XXVIII-XLI). Pubblicazioni degli Archivi di Stato, 
48, Rome: Ministero dell'Interno. 1972. Pp. xxv, 


490. L. 3,500. 


PATROCCHI, MASSIMO. Aspirazioni dei contadini nella 
Perugia dell'ultimo trentennio del Cinquecenio: Ed 
altri scritti. Rome: Editrice Elia. 1972. Pp. 123. L. 
1,800. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


CAVARNOS, CONSTANTINE. St. Cosmas Aitolos: Great 
Missionary, Illuminator, and Martyr of Greece. An 
Account of His Life, Character and Message, to- 
gether with Selections from His Teachings. Modern 
Orthodox Saints, 1. Belmont, Mass: Institute for 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. 1971. Pp. ix, 
11-71. Cloth $3.00, paper $1.50. 


CAVARNOS, CONSTANTINE. St. Macarios of Corinth: 
Archbishop of Corinth, Guardian of Sacred Tradi- 
tion, Reviver of Orthodox Mysticism, Compiler of 
the Philokalia, Spiritual Striver, Enlightener and 
Guide, and Trainer of Martyrs. An Account of His 
Life, Character and Message, together with Selec- 
tions from Three of His Publications. Modern Or- 
thodox Saints 2. Belmont, Mass: Institute for 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. 1972. Pp. ix, 
11-118. Cloth $4.25, paper $2.75. : 


GORGIEV, E., et al. (eds). Actes du premier Congrès 
International des Études Balkaniques et Sud-Est 
Européennes. Vol. 7, Littérature, ethnographie, folk- 
lore. Association Internationale d'Études du Sud- 
Est Européen. Sofia: Éditions de l'Académie Bulgare 
des Sciences. 1971. Pp. 989. 9.20 L. 


PANUCEVIG, VACLAU. 375 uhodki Bierasciejskaj Vunii, 
1596-1971: Referat Cytany à Bielaruskim Nacyja- 
nalna-Relihijnym Centry ü Chicago rr sniezia 1971 
h. The Brest Union (1596-1972): A Lecture Given 
on the 375th Anniversary of the Brest Union (1596- 
I971) in the Belarus-Centre of Chicago. Chicago: 
[the author]. 1972. Pp. 140. $3.00. 


REYCHMAN, JAN and sTEFAN. Rural Industry in the 
Polish Tatra Highlands (Przemyst wiejski na Pod- 
halu). Tr. by HALINA GOEEBIOWSKA. Institute of the 
History of ‘Science and Technology of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Monographs from the History 
of Science and Technology, Vol. 27, 1965. Warsaw: 
Foreign Scientific Publications Department of the 
National Center for Scientific, Technical and Eco- 
e 
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nomic Information, for the Smithsonian Institution 
and the National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C. distrib. by U.S. Department of Commerce, 
National Technical Information Service, Springfield, 
Va. 1972. Pp. 142. 


SOVIET UNION 


CARSON, GEORGE BARR, JR. Russia since 1917: The 
Once and Future Utopia. AHA Pamphlets 427. 
Washington: American Historical Association. 1972. 
Pp. 48. $1.00. 


DANIELS, ROBERT V. (ed). The Russian Revolution. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1972. Pp. iv, 
184. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.95. 


HAXTHAUSEN, AUGUST VON. Studies on the Interior 
of Russia. Ed. and with an introd. by s. FREDERICK 
STARR. Tr. by ELEANORE L. M. SCHMIDT. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1972. Pp. xlv, 328. 
$10.50. 


ROSMER, ALFRED. Moscow under Lenin. Tr. by IAN 
H. BIRCHALL. Introd. by TAMARA DEUTSCHER. New 
York: Monthly Review Press. 1972. Pp. xx, 10-253. 
Cloth $8.95, paper $3.75. 


SILVERMAN, SAUL N. (ed.). Lenin. Great Lives Ob- 
served. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1972. 
Pp. vii, 218. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.45. 


VERNADSKY, GEORGE, et al. (eds.). A Source Book for 
Russian History from Early Times to 1917. Vol. 1, 
Early Times to the Late Seventeenth Century; 
vol. 2, Peter the Great to Nicholas I; vol. 8, 
Alexander II to the February Revolution. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1972. Pp. xxviii, 
306, xxix-xlv; xxvi, 309-584, xxvii-xliii; xxvi, 587— 
884, xxvii-xliii. $12.50 each, $35.00 the set. 


NEAR EAST 


BEAN, GEORGE E. T'urkey beyond the Maeander: An 
Archaeological Guide. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1971. Pp. 267. $11.50. 


BRECHER, MICHAEL. The Foreign Policy System of 
Israel: Setting, Images, Process. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xxii, 693. $17.50. 


DEWDNEY, J. C. Turkey: An Introductory Geography. 
Praeger Introductory Geographies. New York: 
Praeger. 1971. Pp. x, 214. $7.50. 


SAID, ABDEL MOGHNY. Arab Socialism. With a section 
by M. SAMIR AHMED. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1972. Pp. v, 136. $6.00. 


SCHLEIFER, ABDULLAH. The Fall of Jerusalem. New 
York: Monthly Review Press. 1972. Pp. 247. $7.50. 


AFRICA 


CORNEVIN, ROBERT. Le Zaire (ex-Congo-Kinshasa). 
“Que sais-je?” No. 1489. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1972. Pp. 128. 


MARSHALL, ANTHONY D. The Malagasy Republic: 
Madagascar. A First Book. New York: Franklin 
Watts. 1972. Pp. 79. $3.75. Grades 5-9. 


Other Books Received 


OLIVER, ROLAND, amd ATMCRE, ANTHONY. Africa since 
1800. 2d ed.; New Yorx: Cambridge University 
Press. 1972. Pp. vi, 348. Cloth $11.95, paper $5.75. 
See rev. of ist ed. (1967). AHR, 73 (1967-68): 556. 


ASIA 


BAIN, CHESTER A. The Fcr East. Ed. by JUNE w. 
BAIN. 5th ed; Totowa, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams. 


1972. Pp. xiii, 335. $2.95. 


BENDA, HARRY J. Continuity and Change in Sorth- 
east Asia: Collected Journal Articles. Monograph 
Ser. No. 18. New Haven: Yale University South- 
east Asia Studies; distrib. by the Cellar Book Shop, 
Detroit, Mich. 1972. Pp. «ii, 307. 


Experiment without Precedent: Some Quaker Db- 
servations on China Foda2. Report of an Amerizan 
Friends Service Committee delegation’s visit to 
China, May, 1972. [Philadelphia: the Commitzee. 
1972.] Pp. 86. 75 cents. 


HU CHI-Hsi, Bibliographie annotée des principcux 
articles et documents parus dans les périodiques 
de la République Soviéticue Chinoise du Jiangxi, 
1931-1934. Maison des Sciences de l'Homme. 
Matériaux pour l'étude de l'Extréme-Orient mod- 
erne et contemporain. Travaux, 6. Paris: Mouton. 
1971. Pp. 117. 


SILVERSTEIN, JOSEF (comp. end with an introductory 
essay). The Political Legacy of Aung San. Data 
Paper No. 86. Ithaca: Sou:heast Asia program, De- 
partment of Asia Studies, Cornell University. 1972. 
Pp. viii, 113. $4.00. 


SINGHAL, DAMODAR P. Pakistan. The Modern Nations 
in Historical Perspective. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1972. Pp. ix, 214. Cloth $6.95, paper 
$2.95. 


UNITED STATES 


ALBION, ROBERT G., et al. New England and the Saa. 
The American Maritime Library, Vol. 5. Middle- 
town, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, for the 
Marine Historical Association. 1972. Pp. xiv, 200. 
$12.50. 


ANDERSON, DENNIS. James Kerr Pollock: His Life 
and. Letters. Bulletin No. 21. Ann Arbor: Michigan 
Historical Collections, University of Michigan. 1972. 
Pp. 34. 


ANDERSON, JOHN Q. (ed.). Brokenburn: The Journal 
of Kate Stone, 1861-1868. Library of Southe-n 
Civilization. Reprint; Bator Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xxvili, 400. $8.95. 


ASHBY, LEROY, and STAVE, BRUCE M. (eds). The Dis- 
contented Society: Interpretations of Twentieth- 
Century American Protest. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally. 1972. Pp. xiii, 318. £3.95. 


Attica: The Official Report of the New York State 
Special Commission on Attica. Cloth: New York: 
Praeger. 1972. Pp. xl, 583. $12.50. Paper: New 
York: Bantam Books. 1972. Pp. xl, 533. $2.25. 


BALLORAIN, ROLANDE. Le nosveau féminisme améri- 
cain: Essai. Étude historique et sociologique 


Other Books Received 


du Women’s Liberation Movement. Collection 
“Femme.” [Paris:] Denoél/Gonthier. 1972. Pp. 430. 
38 fr. : 


BARNEY, KEITH RIGHARD. The History of Springfield, 
Vermont, 1885—-r96z. With an introductory chapter 
to 1885. Springfield, Vt.: William L. Bryant Foun- 
dation. 1972. Pp. ix, 726. $15.00. 


BENSON, GEORGE C. S. The Politics of Urbanism: . 


The New Federalism. Politics in Government Ser. 
Woodbury, N.Y.: Barron’s Educational Ser. 1972. 
Pp. x, 132. $1.25. 


BLUM, ALBERT A. A History of the American Labor 
Movement. AHA Pamphlets 250. Washington: 
American Historical Association. 1972. Pp. 39. $1.00. 


BLUMENSON, MARTIN. The Many Faces of George 


S. Patton, Jr. The Harmon Memorial Lectures in. ` 


Military History, No. 14. United States Air Force 
Academy, Colo.: the Academy. 1972. Pp. 27. 


BODE, CARL (comp. and ed.). Midcentury America: 
Life in the 1850s. Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1972. Pp. xix, 236. $15.00. 


BRAND, OSCAR. Songs of ’76: A Folksinger’s History 
of the Revolution. New York: M. Evans; distrib. 


by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 1972. Pp. xiv, 


178. $10.00. 
BRANT, IRVING. Impeachment: Trials and Errors. 


' New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. v, 202, vii. 


$5.95. . 

BRINCKERHOFF, SIDNEY B. Metal Uniform Insignia 
of the Frontier U.S. Army, 1846-1902. Museum 
Monograph No. 3. Rev. ed.; Tucson: Arizona His- 
torical Society. 1972. Pp. 39. $2.50. 


BRINTON, HOWARD H. Quaker Journals: Varieties of © 


Religious Experience among Friends. Wallingford, 
Pa.: Pendle Hill Publications. 1972. Pp. xiv, 130. 


$4.75. 


BROWNELL, BLAINE A., and STICKLE, WARREN E. (eds.). 
Bosses and Reformers: Urban Politics in America, 
1880-1920, New Perspectives in History. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1973. Pp. xiv, 252. $3.95. 


BRUCCOLI, MATTHEW J. (comp.). John O'Hara: A 
Checklist. With a previously unpublished speech 
by John O'Hara. New York: Random House. 1972. 
Pp. xxi, 136. $10.00. 


BUCHANAN, A. RUSSELL (ed). The United States 

„and World War II: Military and Diplomatic Docu- 
ments, Documentary History of the United States. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 
1972. Pp. viii, 303. 


BULLOUGH, BONNIE, and BULLOUGH, VERN L. Poverty, 
Ethnic Identity, and Health Care. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1972. Pp. ix, 226. $7.95. 


BUSHNELL, ELEANORE. The Nevada Constitution: 
' Origin and Growth. Nevada Studies in History and 
Political Science, No. 8. 3d ed.; Reno: University 
of Nevada Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 222.. $3.50. 


BUTCHER, PHILIP (ed). The William Stanley Braith- 
waite Reader. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 1972. Pp. xiii, 322. $10.00. 


BUTTERWORTH, BENJAMIN (arranged and comp. under 
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the supervision of). The Growth of Industrial Art. 
With a new introd. by MARK KRAMER. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. 200. Cloth $20.00, paper 
$9.95. 

CASEY, POWELL A. Try Us: The Story of the Wash- 
ington Artillery in World War JI. Louisiana 
Casualty Lists WW II. Baton Rouge: Claitor's. 
1971. Pp. xvii, 831. $15.00. 


. COHANE, JOHN PHILIP. White Papers of an Out- 


raged Conservative. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
1972. Pp. 203. $10.00. 


COLLEY, CHARLES C. (comp.) Documents of Sauth- 
western History: A Guide to the Manuscript Col- 
lections of the Arizona Historical Society. Tucson: 
Arizona. Historical Society. 1972. Pp. xxxii, 233. 
$20.00. ; 


CONRAT, MAISIE and RICHARD. Executive Order 0066: 
The Internment of 110,000 Japanese Amerizans. 
With an introd. by Epıson UNO and an epilogue 
by TOM C, CLARK. Special Publication No. 51. [San 
Francisco:] California Historical Society; distrib. by 
MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1972. Fp. 120. $2.95. 


COOMBS, NORMAN. The Black Experience in America. 
The Immigrant Heritage of America Ser. New 
York: Twayne. 1972. Pp. 250. $6.95. 


COSSEBOOM, KATHY. Grosse Pointe, Michigan: Race 
against Race. With a foreword by PAUL W. GLAD. 
[East Lansing:] Michigan State University Press. 
1972. Pp. xiii, 167. $7.50. : : 


CROWELL, SUZANNE. Appalachian People’s History 
Book. [Louisville, Ky.:] Mountain Education Asso- 
ciates and Southern Conference Educational Fund. 
1971. Pp. vii, 129. $5.00. 


CUDAHY, BRIAN J. Change at Park Street Under: 
The Story of Boston's Subways. Brattleboro, Vt.: 
Stephen Greene Press. 1972. Pp. 63. $4.95. 


DA SILVA, MANUEL LUCIANO, Portuguese Pilgrims 
and Dighton Roch: The First Chapter in American 
History. Bristol, R.I: Nelson D. Martins. 1971. 
Pp. 100. Cloth $6.95, paper $4.95. | 


DAVIS, DANIEL $. Marcus Garvey. New York: Frank- 
lin Watts. 1972. Pp. 179. $5.95. Grades 7 up. 


DICKSON, PAUL. The Great American Ice Cream 


‘Book. New York: Atheneum. 1972. Pp. viii. 206. 


$7.95. 


DOENECKE, JUSTUS D.. The Literature of Isolationism: 
A Guide to Non-Interventionist Scholarship, 1930- 
1972. Colorado Springs: Ralph Myles. 1972. Pp. 89. 


DORNBUSCH, C. E. (comp.) Military Bibliography 
of the Civil War. Vol. 8, General Referznces; 
Armed Forces; and Campaigns and Battles. New 
York: New York Public Library. 1972. Pp. xv, 
224. $20.00. ` ; 


ELLIS, RICHARD N. (ed. with an intrad.). The West- 
ern American Indian: Case Studies in Tribal 
History. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 
1972. Pp. xiii, 203. Cloth $6.95, paper $2.95. 


EVERS, ALF. The Catskills: From Wilderness to 
Woodstock. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 1972. 
Pp. xiv, 821. $12.50. 
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FARRAR, NANCY. The Chinese in El Paso. South- 
western Studies, Monograph No. 33. El Paso: Texas 
Western Press, University of Texas. 1972. Pp. 44. 
$2.00. 


FULBRIGHT, J. WILLIAM. The Crippled Giant: Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy and Its Domestic Consequences. 
New York: Random House. 1972. Pp. x, 292. Cloth 


$6.95, paper $1.95. 


GOLOVIN, ANNE CASTRODALE. Bridgeport’s Gothic 
Ornament: Tne Harral-Wheeler House. Smith- 
sonian Studies in History and "Technology, No. 
18. Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 1972. Pp. 
26. 45 cents. 


GREIFF, CONSTANCE M. (ed). Lost America: From 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. With a foreword by 
JAMES BIDDLE. Princeton: Pyne Press. 1972. Pp. x, 
243. $17.95. 


Group Life ir America: A Task Force Report. 
New York: American Jewish Committee, Institute 
of Human Relations. 1972. Pp. vii, 111. $1.50. 


HALLIBURTON, WARREN. The Picture Life of Jesse 
Jackson. New York: Franklin Watts. 1972. Pp. 47. 
$9.50. Grades K-3. 


HANDLIN, OSCAR. 4 Pictorial History of Immigra- 
tion. New York: Crown Publishers. 1972. Pp. 344. 
$12.50. 


HANDY, ROBERT T. (ed). Religion in the American 
Experience: The Pluralistic Style. Documentary 
History of the United States. Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press. 1972. Pp. xxii, 246. $9.95. 


The Helpless Giant: À Metaportrait of the De- 
fense Budget. With an essay by ANDREW HAMILTON. 
Introd. by LES AsPIN. New York: Schocken Books. 
1972. Pp. 97. Cloth $5.00, paper $2.50. 


HENRY, JEANNETTE (ed). The American Indian 
Reader. Book 1, Anthropology; book 2, Education. 
San Francisco: Indian Historian Press for the 
American Indian Historical Society. 1972. Pp. v, 
174; Xi, 300. 


HILL, MARVIN S. and ALLEN, JAMES B. (eds). Mor- 
monism and American Culture. Interpretations 
of American History. New York: Harper and Row. 
1972. Pp. vii, 189. $2.95. 


HOWE, IRVING (ed. with an introd.). The World of 
the Blue-Collar Worker. [Chicago:] Quadrangle 
Books. 1972. Pp. 316. $8.95. 


HUEBEL, HARRY RUSSELL. T'hings in the Driver's 
Seat: Readings in Popular Culture. Chicago: Rand 
McNally. 1972. Pp. vi, 270. $8.95. 


HUGINS, WALTER (ed). The Reform Impulse, 1825- 
1850. Documentary History of the United States. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 
1972. Pp. ix, 260. $9.95. 


INGRAHAM, CLAIRE R. and LEONARD W. An Album of 
Women in American History. New York: Franklin 
Watts. 1972. Pp. 88. $4.95. Grades 4 up. 


JEFFERS, H. PAUL. Wanted by the FBI. Foreword 
by J. EDCAR HOOVER. New York: Hawthorn Books. 
1972. Pp. xxiii, 212. $5.95. 


Other Books Received 


KASPI, ANDRÉ. La naissance des Etats-Unis: Rérolu- 
: 9 3: A —: 

tion ou guerre d'indebendance? Dossiers Zlio. 
[Paris:] Presses Universitaires de France, 1972. Pp. 


96. 


KIERNAN, BERNARD P. The United States, Com- 
munism, and the Emergent World. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press 1972. Pp. vii, 248. $7.95. 


KIMBALL, PENN. The Disconnected. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1972. Pp. x, 317. Cloth 
$10.00, paper $2.95. 


KING, EDWARD. The Great South. Ed. by W. MAGRIDER 
DRAKE and ROBERT R. JCNES. Library of Soutnern 
Civilization. Baton Roug: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. 1972. Pp. Ixvim. 18-820. $20.00. 


KUTLER, STANLEY I. (ed.). John Marshall. Great Lives 
Observed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 


1972. Pp. xi, 179. Cloth 55.95, paper $2.45. 


LAGUMINA, SALVATORE J. 4n Album of the Ita ian- 
American. New York: Eranklin Watts. 1972. Pp. 
85. $4.95. Grades 4 up. 


Lamps & Other Lighting Devices, 1850-1906: Solar 
Lamps; Gas Chandelier:, Brackets and Fixtcres; 
Brass Mechanical Kerosene Lamps, Chandeziers 
and Lanterns; Student Lamps; Glass Kerosene 
Banquet, Stand, Hand end Footed Hand Lamps; 
Fonts, Globes and Chimneys; Fancy Decorated 
Glass Vase (“Gone with the Wind”) Lamps. 
Archer & Warner, 1850; Cornelius & Sons c. 
1875; Hitchcock Lamp Co., 1887; King Glass Co., 
c. 1890; Bellaire Goblet Co., 1891; Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Co., c. 1900; Fostoria Glass Co., 1906. Ameri- 
can Historical Catalog Callection. Princeton: Fyne 
Press; distrib. by Char:es Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1972. Pp. 156. $4.95. 


LANDAU, DAVID. Kissinge-: The Uses of Power. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflir. 1972. Pp. ix, 270. $..95. 


LERNER, WILLIAM (ed). Statistical Abstract of the 
United States: 1972. 93d annual ed. [Washington:] 
US. Department of Commerce, Social and Zco- 
nomic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census. 1972. Pp. xxiv, »017. $5.50. 


LEWIS, BERKELEY R. Small Arms Ammunition at 
the International Exposition, Philadelphia, 1376. 
Smithsonian Studies in History and "Technology, 
No. 11. Washington: Smithsonian Institution Press. 
1972. Pp. iii, 68. $1.25. 


LOWENSTEIN, ELEANOR. B:bliography of Amerxan 
Cookery Books, 1742-1862. Based on Waldo Lin- 
coln’s American Cookery Books, 1742-1860. gd 2d.; 
Worcester: American Antiquarian Society; distrib. 
by Barre ‘Publishers, Ba-re, Mass. 1972. Pp. xii, 
132. $15.00. 


MCCARTHY, MARY. Medina. New York: Harccurt 
Brace Jovanovich. 1972. Fp. 87. $2.45. 


MAILS, THOMAS E. The Mystic Warriors of the Plains. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 1972. Pp. xvii, #18. 
$25.00. 


MASON, ALPHEUS THOMAS, and LEACH, RICHARD H. 
In Quest of Freedom: American Political Thorght 
and Practice. ad ed.;. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1973. Pp. xi, 418. $11.95. 


Other Books Received 


MEBANE, JOHN. Collecting Nostalgia: The First 
Guide to the Antiques of the jos and 40s. New 
Rochelle, N.Y.: Arlington House. 1972. Pp. 367. 
$11.95. 


MEIER, HEINZ K. (ed. and introd.). Memoirs of a 
Swiss Officer in the American Civil War. Bern: 
Herbert Lang. 1972. Pp. 183. 


MERTON, ROBERT K., et al. Varieties of Political Ex- 
pression in Sociology: Essays. With an introd. by 
TOM BOTTOMORE and an epilogue by E. DIGBY 
BALTZELL. Àn American Journal of Sociology pub- 
lication. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1972. Pp. 231. Cloth $7.95, paper $2.95. 


METZ, JOSEPH c. The Politics of People-Power: 
Interest Groups and Lobbies in New York State. 
Politics in Government Ser. Woodbury, N.Y.: Bar- 
ron's Educational Ser. 1972. Pp. x, 99. $1.25. 


MIERS, EARL SCHENCK. Crossroads of Freedom: The 
American Revolution and the Rise of a New Na- 
tion. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 
1971. Pp. xix, 290. $9.00. 


MOWRY, GEORGE E. The Progressive Era, 1900-20: 
The Reform Persuasion. AHA Pamphlets 212. 
Washington: American Historical Association. 1972. 
Pp. 39. $1.00. 


MYERS, ANDREW B. (ed.). Washington Irving: A 
Tribute. Tarrytown, N.Y.: Sleepy Hollow Restora- 
tions. 1972. Pp. x, 86. Cloth $3.95, paper $2.95. 


OATES, STEPHEN B. (ed.). Portrait of America. Vol. 1, 
From the Cliff Dwellers to the End of Reconstruc- 
tion; vol. 2, From Reconstruction to the Present. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1973. Pp. 541; vi, 527. 
$6.95 each. 


O'ROURKE, WILLIAM. The Harrisburg 7 and the New 
Catholic. Left. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
1972. Pp. xvi, 264. $6.95. 


PARADIS, ADRIAN A. The Labor Reference Book. 
Philadelphia: Chilton Book Co. 1972. Pp. 234. $5.95. 


QUARLES, BENJAMIN (ed). Blacks on John Brown. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1972. Pp. xv, 
164. $6.95. 


QUINN, LARRY D. Politicians in Business: A History 
of the Liquor Control System in Montana. Pub- 
lications in Business and Economic History, No. 1. 
[Missoula:] University of Montana Press, 1970. Pp. 
viii, 171. Cloth: $7.50, paper $4.95. 


REMINI, ROBERT V. (ed.). The Age of Jackson. Docu- 
mentary History of the United States. Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press. 1972. Pp. xxviii, 
243. $9.95. 

RODNICK, DAVID. Essays on an America in Transition. 
[Lubbock, Texas:] Caprock Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 176. 
Cloth $8.95, paper $4.95. 


ROSENAU, JAMES N. The Dramas of Politics: An 
Introduction to the Joys of Inquiry. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 1973. Pp. xiii, 250. Cloth $6.95, paper $3.95. 


RUDOY, DEAN WM. Armed and Alone: The American 
Security Dilemma. New York: George Braziller. 
1972. Pp. 96. Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95. 


SALOUTOS, THEODORE. Expatriates and Repatriates: 
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A Neglected Chapter in United Siates History. 
Occasional Paper No. 1o. Rock Island, Ill: Au- 
gustana College Library. 1972. Pp. 21. $1.00. 


SCHNAPPER, M. B. American Labor: A Pictorial 
Social History. Washington: Public Affairs Press. 
1972. Pp. 574. $15.00. 


SCOTT, FRANKLIN D. The Peopling of America: 
Perspectives on Immigration. AHA Pamphlets 241. 
Washington: American Historical Association. 
1972. Pp. 75. $1.00. : 


SOCOLOFSKY, HOMER E., and SELF, HUBER. Historical 
Atlas of Kansas. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 70 maps, ix-xxxii. Cloth $5.95, 
paper $9.95. 


STUCKEY, STERLING. The Ideological Origins of Black 
Nationalism. Boston: Beacon Press, 1972. Pp. 265. 
$8.95. 


SUHL, YURL 4n Album of the Jews in America. 
New York: Franklin Watts. 1972. Pp. 89. $4.95. 
Grades 4 up. 


SWITZER, ELLEN. There Ought to Be a Law! How 
Laws Are Made and Work. New York: Atheneum. 
1972. Pp. 184. $5.50. 


TAYLOR, TIM. The Book of Presidents. New York: 
Arno Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 703. $12.95. 


TEALE, EDWIN WAY. Photographs of American Na- 
ture. New York: Dodd, Mead. 1972. 286 plates. 
$17.50. 


THORNBROUGH, EMMA LOU (ed.). Black Reconstruc- 
tionists. Great Lives Observed. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1972. Pp. viii, 182. Cloth $5.95. 
paper $2.45. 


TOONE, BETTY L. Appalachia: The Mountains, the 
Place, and the People. First Book. New York: 
Franklin Watts. 1972. Pp. go. $3.75. Grades 5-8. 


TROVER, ELLEN LLOYD (ed.). Chronology and Docu- 
mentary Handbook of the State of Alabama. 
Chronologies and Documentary Handbooks of the 
States, vol. 1. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y: Oceana Publica- 
tions. 1972. Pp. vi, 142. $5.00. 


TROVER, ELLEN LLOYD (ed). Chronology and Docu- 
mentary Handbook of the State of Alaska. 
Chronologies and Documentary Handbooks of the 
States, vol. 2. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publica- 
tions. 1972. Pp. vi, 112. $5.00. 


TROVER, ELLEN LLOYD (ed.). Chronoiogy and Docu- 
mentary Handbook of the State of Arizona. 
Chronologies and Documentary Handbooks of the 
States, vol. s. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publica- 
tions. 1972. Pp. vi, 122. $5.00. 


TROVER, ELLEN LLOYD (ed.). Chronology and Docu- 
mentary Handbook of the State of Arkansas. 
Chronologies and Documentary Handbooks of the 
States, vol. 4. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publica- 
tions. 1972. Pp. vi, 141. $5.00. 


TROVER, ELLEN LLOYD (ed.), Chronology and Docu- 
mentary Handbook of the State of California. 
Chronologies and Documentary Handbooks of the 
States, vol. 5. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publica- 
tions. 1972. Pp. vi, 118. $5.00. 
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VAN DOREN, CHARLES (ed.). Biblioguide Index. The 
Microbook Library of American Civilization. Chi- 
cago: Library Resources. 1972. Pp. 952. 


VIDAL, GORE. Homage to Daniel Shays: Collected 
Essays, 1952-1972. New York: Random House. 1972. 


Pp. viii, 449. $8.95. 


WALKER, DALE L. C. L. Sonnichsen: Grassroots His- 
torian. Southwestern Studies, Monograph No. 34. 
El Paso: Texas Western Press, University of Texas 
at El Paso. 1972. Pp. gg. Cloth $5.00, paper $3.00. 


WALSH, FRANK X. Indian Battles along the Rogue 
River, 1855-56: One of America's Wild and Scenic 
Rivers. Grants Pass, Ore: Te-cum-tom Publica- 
tions. 1972. Pp. iv, 28. $1.50. 


WHEELER, RICHARD. Voices of 76. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell. 1972. Pp. xvi, 430. $10.00. 


John Hay Whitney Foundation: A Report of the 
First Twenty-five Years. Vol. 1, The Opportunity 
Fellows; the Whitney-Fulbright Professors; the 
Whitney Visiting Professors, by ESTHER RAUSHEN- 
BusH; vol. 2, The John Hay Fellows, by DANIEL 
POWELL. New York: John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion. 1972. Pp. xxvii, 201; xvii, 280. 


: WILLIAMS, MARJORIE F. A Brief History of Niagara 
Falls, New York. [Niagara Falls:] Niagara Falls 
Public Library..1972. Pp. 4r. 75 cents. 


WINSTON, GEORGE P. John Fiske. Twayne’s United 
States Authors Ser., 197. New York: Twayne. 1972. 
Pp. 175. 


WISNIEWSKI, RICHARD (ed). Teaching about Life 
in the City. 42rd Yearbook. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies. 1972. Pp. xi, 307. 
Cloth $7.00, paper $5.50. 


WITHERS, WILLIAM. The Corporctions and Social 
Change. Politics in Government Ser. Woodbury, 
m Barron's Educational Ser. 1972. Pp. vii, 145. 
1.25. 


Other Books Received 


WRIGHT, HELEN, ef al. (ecs.). The Legacy of George 
Ellery Hale: Evolution cf Astronomy and Scientific 
Institutions, in Pictures and Documents. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 1972. Pp. 295. $17.50. 


YOST, CHARLES w. The Conduct and Misconduct of 
Foreign Affairs. New York: Random House. 1972. 
Pp. xvii, 234. $7.95. . 


LATIN AMERICA 


BARAONA URZUA, PABLO et al. Chile: A Critical 
Survey. Santiago: Institute of General Studies. 2972. 


Pp. 324. 


BRAVO, ENRIQUE R. (comp. and annotated). Bibli- 
ografia puertorriqueña szlecta y anotada: An An- 
notated, Selected Puerto Rican Bibliography. Tr. 
by MARCIAL CUEVAS. New York: Urban Center of 
Columbia University. 1c72. Pp. iii, 115, ii, 114. 
$5.00. l : 


CLINE, HOWARD F. (ed). Guide to Ethnohistorical 
Sources. Pt. 1. Handbook of Middle American 
Indians, vol. 12. Austin: Jniversity of Texas Press. 
1972. Pp. xiv, 462. $20.00 ; 


Indice de la Sala de Representantes de la provincia 
de Buenos Aires, 1821-1252, Provincia de Buenos 
Aires, Ministerio de Educaciön, Subsecretaría de 


' Cuitura. Publicaciones dei Archivo Histórico de la 


Provincia "Dr. Ricardo Levene." Catálogos de los 
documentos del archivo, 3. La Plata: the Min- 
isterio. 1970. Pp. xv, 18-211. 


NENTVIG, JUAN. Descripsiôn geográfica . de 
Sonora, Ed. by GERMAN xXIVEROs, Publicaciones del 
Archivo General de la Nación, ed Ser, No. 1. 
Mexico, D.F-: the Archivc. 1971. Pp. 247. 


SUMMERLIN, SAM. Latin America: The Land oj 
Revolution. New York: Franklin Watts. 1972. Pp. 
186. $5.95. Grades 7 up. 
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MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical 
studies, whether professionally or otherwise, are 
invited to membership. 'The present member- 
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MEETINGS: The Association's annual meeting 
takes place on December 28-30. The meeting in 
1973 will be held in San Francisco. Many pro- 
fessional historical groups meet within or jointly 
with the Association at this time. The Pacific 
Coast Branch holds separate meetings on the 
Pacific Coast and publishes the Pacific Histori- 
cal Review. 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The Amer- 
ican Historical Review is published five times a 
year and sent to all members. It is available by 
subscription to institutions. The Association 
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Latin America. The Albert B. Corey Prize, 
sponsored jointly by the AHA and the Cana- 
dian Historical Association, of $1,000 awarded 
biennially for the best book on the history 
of Canadian-American relations or the history 
of both countries (next award, 1974). The John 
H. Dunning Prize of $500 awarded in the even- 
numbered years for a book on any subject relat- 
ing to American history, The John K. Fairbank 
Prize in East Asian History of S5oo awarded 
in the odd-numbered years beginning in 1969. 
'The Clarence H. Haring Prize of $500 awarded 
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of $500. The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize 
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The book that tells what really happened 
to the American Indian. 
The complete and annotated text of every treaty 
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ernment and the Native Americans 1778- 1883. 


e) 4 + 
The New Hork Cimes 
Sunday Book Review, Dec. 24, 1972. 
**,..but to search the massive collection of Indian 


treaties for evidence of broken promises overlooks 
the genius of American Indian policy...” 


**, . . No one can know the history of the American 
Indians without consulting this book . . ." Dee 
Brown, author of Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee. 


“|. . An indispensable tool to Indian and non- 
Indian alike . . ." Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., editor for 
special projects, American Heritage. 
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Medieval 
Church And Society 


Christopher Brooke 


In this exploration of medieval society, Professor Brooke reveals an 
historical approach which combines objective analysis with a firm 
belief that the past is a living and integral part of the present and 
that tFe true historian cannot be an isolated scholar. The essays, 
diverse in origin, are tied together by a far-reaching breadth of 
learning and understanding. . 


256 pages 
SBN 8147-0968-0 


An Englishman 
In The American 
Civil War 


The Diaries of Henry Yates Thompson 


4 Illustrations LC 72-166506 


8.95 


Christopher Chancellor, editor 


"Henry Yates Thompson, a young Englishman, travelled in America 
after leaving Cambridge in 1863. He left a readable and perceptive 
account of his journey which included conversations with 
politiciens, wounded soldiers on the battlefields, generals, 
preachers, slaves, academics, and farmers, and a magnificent 
account of the Battle of Chattanooga, (during which he had stood 
next to General Grant). “This is an excellent book, well edited, 
indexed. and complete with many illustrations drawn from the 
author's original sketches as well as from contemporary sources 
such as Harper's Weekly."—THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


215 pagss 
SBN-8149-1356-4 
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Phillip David Whitting, editor 


LC-78-169819 
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A basic introduction to a subject which has rapidly gained 
importance among scholars in both the fields of history and the 
hístory of art, providing a ground plan and clear landmarks in a 
text which includes six maps, a "chronological list of events, 
illustrations, and a short bibliography. "/t is a thoroughly 
serviceable and useful introduction, and is in no way diminished by 
the fact that several other short surveys exist. "TIMES 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
224 pages 6 maps, 14 illustrations LC 76-148056 
SBN 8147-9152-2 7.95 


A Comparative Perspective 
Robin W. Winks, editor 


The present collection is meant to meet a real and growing need for 
those students who are interested in slavery per se rather than in its 
more precise manifestations as studied within the context of a 
single country or group of countries. The selections are for the 
purpose of setting before the reader, by implication as well as 
explicitly, a number of broad problems relating to how men, of 
whatever race and time, have compelled other men to do their 
bidding aad work. 


240 pages LC 72-84386 
SBN 8147-9156-5 cloth B.95 
SBN 8147-9157-3 paper 3.95 





The Gods 
Of Revolution 


Christopher Dawson 
introduction by Arnold Toynbee 


The late Christopher Dawson's brilliant and hitherto unpublished 
analysis of the French Revolution, which concludes his fansous 
series of books dealing with re&gion as a dynamic force in history. 
He looks first at the ideological antecedents of the Revoluton, 
then at the Revolution itself, ard finally at its aftermath. 


LC 75-1749 
t.95 


224 pages 
SBN 8147-1754-3 


Fascism In Western 
Europe 1900-1945 


H. R. Kedward 


The fervour of its propaganda and the prophetic role of the leacar 
made fascism one of the most powerful movements in history. -. 
R. Kedward tries to analyze this wide and dynamic appel, 
describing the nature of fascism and its history, and attempting zo 
move towards its definition. “Tais fine popular history of Fascien 
should be included in all gener«l collections, In a highly reada®e 
manner, Kedward describes and explains complex phenomena."*-— 
LIBRARY JOURNAL 
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TWO NEW BOOKS FROM CORNELL 


Radical 
Abolitionism 


Anarchy and the Government of God in 
Antislavery Thought 


By LEWIS PERRY. Offering what is in effect an intellectual 
history of abolitionism in America, this book focuses on the 
various radical movements that grew out of antislavery 
ideas in the 1840's and 1850's. Professor Perry's thoughtful 
reappraisal traces connections between the basic beliefs 
of the antislavery movement and the radicalism of such 
abolitionist groups as the New England Non-Resistance 
Society and the Liberty Party that challenged "slavery" 
throughout American society—in the church, the 
government, the family, and even in reform organizations. 


The Radical 
Republicans and 
Reform in New York 
during Reconstruction 


By JAMES C. MOHR. Contending that the North, as well as 
the South, underwent reconstruction after the Civil War, 
this study offers new insights into the politics of the 
Reconstruction era. With reform as the central theme of his 
study, the author examines the kinds of legislation the 
Radical Republicans tried to enact in such areas as fire 
protection, public health, labor, education, and voting when 
they gained control in New York. He maintains that it 

was white reaction to black suffrage that brought about 
defeat to their political coalition and its extensive reform 
program. $12.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ITHACA AND LONDON 
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"A landmark in the 
understanding of our times: 


—Foreign Affairs 
“A vast source of well-written information on the 
origins and results of international maneuverings 
between 1939 and 1955, complete with 
200 pages of documents." 
—Washington Monthly 


* A massive...cogent study of the inclusive 
settlement of the war against Hitler and 
how it led to the cold war." 
—Washington Post Book World 


| A SEMBLANCE OF PEACE 


The Political Settlement after World War II 
John W. Wheeler-Bennett and Anthony Nicholls 


$35.00 At your bookstore or from 


St. Martin's Press 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 








New 





The Politics of German Protestantism 
The Rise of the Protestant Church Elite in Prussia, 1815-1848 
Robert M. Bigler 
Mr. Bigler shows how the formerly submissive and docile clergy was tréns- 
formed into a dynamic, influential elite whose internal ideological struggles 
constituted a dress rehearsal for the 1848 Revolution. 

LC: 77-142055 320 pages $15.00 


Henry VII 
S. B. Chrimes à 
More than a “life and times" biography, this work is a meticulous, penetrat- 
ing study of early Tudor kingship. Chrimes demonsirates how Henry VII's 
regime produced pacification, orderliness, cohesion, and viability in the forms 
and machinery of government. 
A volume in the English Monarchs series. 
LC: 72-1894" 400 pages illustrations maps $16.00 - 


St. Francis: Nature Mystic 
The Derivation and Significance of the Nature Stories 
in the Franciscan Legend 
Edward A. Armstrong 
In this survey of Franciscan natural history, Mr. Armstrong draws upon the 
religious, historical, and biological interests that have occupied most of ‘his 
life. To provide greater understanding of St. Francis as a nature mystic, the 
author offers a wide-ranging portrait of medieval mentality. 

LC: 4-149949 256 pages 16 illustrations $10.00 


Polybius 

F. W. Walbank 

Professor Walbank describes the background against which Polybius grew up, 
the historical traditions within which he wrote, his concept of history, and 
the criteria by which he thought any serious historian ought to be judged. 
Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 42. LC: 72-189219 250 pages $8.50 


Quichean Civilization 

The Ethnohistoric, Ethnographic, and Archaeological Sources 

Robert M. Carmack | 

Several centuries before the Spanish conquest, the Quichean people estab- 

lished an independent state in the Guatemalan highlands, keeping records in 

their own language. Carmack analyzes these chronicles to prepare the way for 

answers to such questions as the origin, nature and major accomplishments of 

the Quichean civilization. 
LC: 70-149948 512 pages mars illustrations $15.00 


Now available in paperback 
The Illusions of Progress 
Georges Sorel 
Translated by John and Charlotte Stanley 
222 pages cloth $7.50 paper $3.35 


^ from California 
e pos of te t Press e Berkeley 94720 


The epic saga of the millions of 
men, women and children who 
left their homes to become 
Americans — documented by 

a Pulitzer Prize-winning histo- 
rian and lavishly illustrated 


Moré than 1,000 rare photo- 
graphs, engravings, drawings, 
-etchings, maps and paintings, 
accompanied by a lively, in- 
cisive text, capture the moving 
human drama of American immi- 
grants from prehistoric times to 
the present — who they were, why 
they came, how they crossed, thrived, 
and changed our country. ý 
Here is the one group of which all 
Americans are either members or de- 
scendants — the educated, skilled, and 
famous as wel! as the “huddled mas- 
ses" — the involuntary victims of the 
slave system who arrived in chains 
along with those who came here to be 
free of chains — the whole diverse 
stream of pilgrims, refugees, opportun- 
ists, and dream-seekers who helped 
build America. 352 pages. 8Y2" x 11”. 







A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 


Immigration 


by Oscar Handlin 


$12.50, now at your bookstore, or CROWN 
PUBLISHERS, 419 Park Ave. South, New York, 


N.Y. 10016 
Drown 


The blood, sweat, tears, and triumphs 
of the American working man and 
woman—captured in words and 

over 740 pictures 


From the days of Captain John Smith’s 
small work force to today’s vast indus- 
trial complexes, here is the dramatic 
march of American iabor, unorganized 
and organized . . . depicted in a vivid 
text and more than 740 photographs, 






woodcuts, drawings, documents, and 
portraits, many of them rare. 


Covering every aspect of labor in- . 


cluding the growth of the factory sys- 
tem and large-scale agriculture, the 
contributions of slaves and immigrants, 
the resistance, often bloody, to the rise 
of organized labor, and much more — 
this is a stirring portrait of one of Amer- 
ica's greatest and most vigorous tra- 
ditions. 320 pages. 8Y2" x 11". 


A PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF 


American 
Labor 


by William Cahn 


$12.50, now at your bookstore, 
or send check or money order to 
CROWN PUBLISHERS 

419 Park Ave. South 

New York, N.Y. 10016 


Drown 
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New Paperbacks from Praeger 














A HISTORY OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA 

Sixth Edition 

Georg Van Rauch 

1972 556 pp. $5.95 


JAPANESE CULTURE 

A Short History 

H. Paul Varley 

1972 272pp. $495 


THE LONG MARCH TO 
POWER 

A History of the Chinese 
Communist Party, 1921-72 

James Pinckney Harrison © 

January, 1973 669 pp. $6.95 


A DRAGON DEFIANT 

A Short History of Vietnam 

Joseph Buttinger 

1972 160 pp. $2.50 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 

SINCE 1800 

Donald Dencon 

April, 1973 256 pp.  ca.$3.50 








MAN, STATE, AND 
SOCIETY IN LATIN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Edited by Shelčon B. Liss and 
Peggy K. Liss 

1972 456 pp. $5.95 


Three titles in n important 
series—New Perspectives in 
American Histcry under the 
editorship of Jzmes P. Shenton, 
Columbia University 


THE ROAD TO SECESSION 
A New Perspect.ve on the Old 
South 

William Barney 

1972 222 pp. $2.95 


ABOLITIONISM 

A New Perspective 

Gerald Sorin 

1972 187 pp. $2.95 


POLITICS IN THE 

GILDED AGE 

A New Perspective on Reform 
John Dobson 

1972 209 pp. $2.95 














College Department Praeger Publishers, ili Fourth Avenue, Naw York, N.Y.10003 
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THE RANDOM HOUSE DOCUMENTARY HISTORY SERIES 


The Eisenhower 
Administration 


1953-1961: A Documentary History 
Edited by Robert L. Branyan and 
Lawrence H. Larsen, both of the 
University of Missouri, Kansas City 


"Far more complete and valuable - 
than most documentary collections, 
this book will become a standard 
reference source. Until now 
historians interested in the 
Eisenhower Administration have 
had to make do with memoirs, 
journálistic accounts, and a few 
scholarly works.by political 
scientists. This collection... should 
mark the opening of a new era 
to serious historical inquiry." 

— THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


"A laudable, balanced, well- 
constructed documentary of major 
importance." — LIBRARY JOURNAL 


1971; two volumes, clothbound 
fully indexed, with bibliography 
handsome buckram binding 
1,476 pages; Order Code *47241 
$55.00 the set 


The Gallup Poll 


Public Opinion, 1935-1971 
. Dr. George H. Gallup, Editor 


Every poll issued by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion since its 
inception nearly forty years ago... 
over 7,000 polls; approximately 
20,000 questions; more than one 
million Americans interviewed. 


“These three volumes provide 
fascinating material about the 
evolution and reversal of national 
attitudes over the last third of a 
century — an indispensable set for 


anyone interested inthe mysterious . 


workings of public opinion." 


— ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


1972; three volumes, clothbound 
fully indexed, each 7%" x 9Va" 
2,450 pages; Order Code #47270 
$95.00 the set ^ 


D 








The Law of War 


A Documentary History : 
Edited by Leon Friedman, 
with a Foreword by Telford Taylor 


“This unique collection of materials 
on the origin, development, and 
enforcement of the laws of war will 
be of great value nat only to f 
lawyers and historical scholars, but 
to the general reader as well.... 
The discussion and materials... 
will surely convey an awareness of 


the antiquity and profundity of 


mankind's preoccupation with the 
limitation of warfare and the 
mitigation of its ravages." 
~~ FROM THE FOREWORD BY 
TELFORD TAYLOR, SCHOOL OF LAW, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
1972; two volumes, clothbound 
fully indexed; 1,764 pages 
Order Code #47240 
$65.00 the set 


Random House, Inc. 


Distribution Center 
Westminster, Maryland 21157 
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NEW FOR SPRING 1973 
HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY: Glimpses of the Past 


James F. Wickens, Chabot College 


Designed as an easily read, introductory text for college freshmen, 
this book discusses the basic concepts, trerds, and important per- 
sonalities in American history. It contains a wide variety of suppl2- 
mentary material to stimulate interest and facilitate learning. Instru-- 
tor's Manual available. 


c. 500 pages / paper / $5.95 
Also available in two volumes: 
each c. 250 pages / paper / $3.95 


CREATION OF THE AMERICAN EMPIRE: United States Diplomatic History 


Lloyd C. Gardner, Rutgers University 
Walter F. La Feber, Cornell University 
Thomas J. McCormick, University of Wisconsin 


Stressing the role of domestic forces and national climate n 
diplomatic history, this text re-examines American foreign policy— 
pre-1775 to Vietnamization. The result of primary research in every 
period, it provides fresh insights into the factors which determined 
the course of American diplomacy. Uses a combined chronological 
and thematic framework. 


c. 500 pages / cloth / $9.95 


SECOND EDITION 
THE SHAPING OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
Readings and Documents in American Foreign Relations 


Edited by William Appleman Williams, Oregon State University 


This collection of over 100 readings and 200 documents traces th2 
growth and development of America's involvement in foreign affairs. 
Chronologically arranged, the selections reflect the conflicting phe 
losophies held among Americans on the issue of foreign policy. With 
insightful commentary by the editor. 


Volume J: 1750-1914; Volume 11: 1914-1968 
each c. 500 pages / paper / $6.25 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
PROMISES TO KEEP: A Portrayal of Nonwhites in the United States 


Edited by Bruce A. Glasrud and Alan M. Smith 
both of California State College, Hayward 


The interaction between minorities and the white majority is the 
theme of this new reader which discusses all major nonwhite groups 
and their influence on the development of America. Articles cover 
six major periods from the founding of Jamestown to the present. 


408 pages / paper / $3.95 

Also available in two volumes: 

Volume I: To 1865 / 206 pages / paper / $2.59 
Volume Il: From 1865 / 398 pages / paper / $2.50 


College Department RAND McNALLY & COMPANY Box 7600 Chicago, Illinois 6068% 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY 
THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION MOVEMENTS 


Lewis W. Spitz, Stanford University 


Focusing on the human dimension of history, Professor Spitz inter- 
sperses his text with quotations and illustrative incidents which cap- 
ture the dynamicism of the age. He offers a lively account of the 
cultural, intellectual, and spiritual achievements of the time, but 
without neglecting the socio-economic and political events as well. 


Single Volume / 614 pages / cloth / $9.95 

Also available in two volumes: 

Volume |: The Renaissance; Volume Il: The Reformation 
each c. 300 pages / paper / $4.95 


A HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Bryce Lyon, Brown University 
Herbert H. Rowen, Rutgers University 
Theodore S. Hamerow, University of Wisconsin 


For the survey course in Western History; this text provides a superb- 
ly written and balanced account of man's activities and accomplish- 
ments—political, economic, social, cultural. Complete Instructor's 
Manual with all titles. 


896 pages / cloth / $11.95 

Also available in 2- and 3-volume paperbacks: 
Prehistory to 1715 / 552 pages / $5.95 

1600 to the Present / 468 pages / $5.95 


Prehistory through the Renaissance / 411 pages / $4.95 
Renaissance through Industrial Revolution / 324 pages / $4.50 
The Age of Revolution to the Present / 316 pages / $4.50 


EUROPE: A Brief History 


' George A. Rothrock, University of Alberta 


A core text for introductory courses, this paperback is short, attrac- 
tive, and readable. The language is contemporary; the coverage 
thorough. 


386 pages / paper / $5.75 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED PAPERBACKS 
THE DISCONTENTED SOCIETY: _ 
Interpretations of Twentieth-Century American Protest 


Edited by LeRoy Ashby, Washington State University 
Bruce M. Stave, University of Connecticut 


All forms of American protest—violent, nonviolent, economic, politi- 
cal, social, cultural, and intellectual—are discussed in 31 popular 
and scholarly essays. Grouped into six topical sections, the readings 
offer analysis and historical background rather than mere documenta- 
tion. Helpful editors’ introductions, bibliographies. 


318 pages / paper / $3.95 


THE PROBLEM OF PARTITION: Peril to World Peace 
Thomas E. Hachey, Marquette University 


A study of the causes, consequences, and character of the six most 
significant political partitions in the 20th-century. 


259 pages / paper / $3.50 


College Department RAND McNALLY & COMPANY Box 7600. Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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Announcing ... 


BLACK BONDAGE IN THE NORTH 


Edgar J. McManus 


A comprehensive account of the Northern slave system has long been overdue. That 

- system, which lasted for nearly two hundred years, which was “ar more varied in its 
economic impact than the Southern system, and which had suzh bitter racial impli- 
cations, is the subject of this thoroughly documented and compelling study. It fills 
a conspicuous gap in American history. 

The book examines the nature and operation of Northern slavery from its early 
colonial beginnings to its demise in the late eighteenth century. It describes the every- 
day life and working conditions of the slaves, analyzes slave codes and their effec- 
tiveness, explores the relation of slave-law to socio-racial pre udice, the economic 
impact of slavery in the North, and the effect of black resistance to bondage on 
economic efficiency. 

The author has gone to primary sources for his material, and he telis the story 
objectively with a minimum of interpretation. His aim has been to provide hard data 
from which slavery may be viewed in fresh perspective; he has succeeded eminently 
well. This factual account, with its many documented incidents and case histories, 
has the impact of unmistakable reality. 

Bibliography, footnotes, illustrations, index. $9.95 


MEXICAN BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


History and Analysis 








Robert Jones Shefer 


This is the first full-length study of the history and operations of the business or- 
ganizations that have played an important role in the life of Mexico since the found- 
ing of the Mexican Chamber of Commerce in 1874 and that have become a clear 
success story since the Mexican Revolution of 1910-17. 

With special emphasis on the latter period, Dr. Shafer trazes the development 
of these organizations, analyzing their structures and resources, their relation to 
each other and to government, their doctrines, and their role in Mexico's remarkable 
economic development in the last generation. Their history throws light on the aims 
and tactics of the economic and political elites of Mexico. It also reveals a large 
process of associationalism, sometimes urged by state regula:ion, sometimes vol- 
untary as in the United States, and demonstrates the effects of different environ- 
ments on modern institutions—Mexican business organizations could not operate 
precisely as their counterparts in other countries. 

The very extensive notes contain detail invaluable to scholars, including much 
material on the sources for study of the organizations. Eleven appendixes provide 
factual information on business organization structures, confaderations, services, 
and other useful data not easily available elsewhere. 

It is the hope of Dr. Shafer, who needs no introduction to Latin-American schol- 
ars, that this work will stimulate much further research and especially the making 
of the many case studies that are needed, 


Appendixes, bibliography, charts, index, notes. May. $15.00 
Examination copies (60-day) of these books available on request. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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THE GERMAN IDEA OF FREEDOM 
History of a Political Tradition 
Leonard Krieger 
Covering the period from the Reformation to the proclamation of the empire 
in 1871, Professor Krieger examines the liberal movements and political 
parties in Germany. “We cannot put down this fascinating work without 
feeling that its author is a historical thinker of the first magnitude." —Yale 
Review 
1973 552 pages Cloth $12.00, Paper $3.75 


VICTORIAN PEOPLE 

A Reassessment of Persons and Themes, 1851-67 

Revised and Illustrated Edition 

Asa Briggs 

This edition of Asa Briggs's Victorian People has been completely reillus- 
trated by the author and Ruari McLean. Briggs ''has a sound historical 
judgement, and an unfailing sense for what is significant in the historic 
sequence.... Above all, he is in sympathy with the age of which he is 
writing." — Times Literary Supplement Chicago Collector's Edition 

1973 368 pages illus. Cloth $9.75 


Now available in paperback 


Classics of British Historical Literature 


THE HISTORY OF THE A HISTORY OF IRELAND IN 
COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Sir Matthew Hale W. E. H. Lecky 

Edited and with an Introduction Abridged and with an Introduction 
by Charles W. Gray by L. P. Curtis, Jr. 

Cloth edition (1971), $9.00. Cloth edition (1972), $15.00. 


1973 xxxviii, 173 pages 1973 li, 514 pages Paper $3.95 
Paper $2.45 


Classic European Historians 


ROME AND MEDIEVAL CULTURE 

Selections from History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages 

Ferdinand Gregorovius 

Edited and with an Introduction by K. F. Morrison 

Cloth edition (1971), $18.50. 

1973 xxviii, 465 pages Paper $4.75 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 
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A 
HUMANITIES 


S TUDYTOUR 


Summer 1973 


À cultural tour of italy from June 28 to July 
27. This unusual Studytour will be person- 
ally led by Or. David Stone, Dean, College 
of Music, Temple University, and has been 
arranged for those interested in Italian 
music, art and culture. From Sicily to Como, 
the emphasis is on the out-of-the-way and 
the unusual with musical events ranging 
from opera to local music and dancing. 
Four (4) credits, or audit, From Philadelphia 
approximately $1,700.00. 


This Studytour affords opportunities for 
academic and professional growth within 
the framework of an exciting and stimu- 
lating travel experience. The program offers 
comprehensive sightseeing and evening 
entertainment throughout. All prices quoted 
based on existing tariffs as of Oct. 1 and 
subject to change. 


For Humanities Studytour 
Brochure Write: Director of 
Summer Sessions, Temple 
University, Phila., PA 19122. 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 


of the Commonwealth System of Higher Education 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 


VOICES OF THE AMERICAN PAST: 
Readings in American History 
Morton Borden, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Selected with an eye toward the unique and unusual, this collection of 150 primary 
sources can be used effectively with any basic text because of its chronological 
framework. The book presents many fresh, provocative, and fascinating selections 
available in no other anthology. 


1972 Paper 372 pages 


NEW THIRD EDITION 

THE AMERICAN SPIRIT: 

United States History as Seen by Contemporaries 
Thomas A. Bailey, Stanford University 


This two-volume collection of readings encompasses the major periods and prob- 
lems in America's history. The focus is on personal letters, diaries, editorials, propa- 
ganda leaflets, debates, interviews, and testimony from the witness stand—the 
documents behind the official documents. 


Spring 1973 Paper 1024 total pages 


ISSUES IN AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY: 
Selected Readings, Second Edition 
Gerald D. Nash, University of New Mexico 


This text introduces studenis to controversial issues through readings focusing on 
the theme of economic expansion. 
1972 Paper 544 pages 


CONFLICT AND CONSENSUS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
Third Edition 

Allen F. Davis, Temple University 

Harold D. Woodman, Purdue University 


Readings, grouped around critical problems in American history, proffer two views 
ôf the American past: change as the result of evolution and change as the result of 
revolution. A number of new problems have been added or substituted in this third 
edition to reflect recent changing approaches to the study of American history. 
Volume |: Conflict and Consensus in Early American History. Volume Il: Conflict 
and Consensus in Modern American History. 


1972 Paper 850 total pages 


THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 

Second Edition, Revised 

James G. Randall, late of the University of Illinois 

David Donald, The Johns Hopkins University 

This is the classic text on one of the most controversial periods in American history. 
1969 Cloth 866 pages 


RICHES, CLASS, AND POWER BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


Edward Pessen, Baruch College and the Graduate Center of the 
City University of New York 


This text for survey courses in American history and American social or economic 
history is an intensive investigation of antebellum society. Discussions and provoca- 
tive, often original, conclusions to significant historical questions are grounded 
chiefly in primary sources. 

Summer 1973 Cloth about 400 pages 


Call us toll free: 800-225-1388. 
In Massachusetts: 1-800-842-1211. 
24 D. C, Heath and Company, 125 Spring Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 


Wm D. C. Heath Canada, Ltd., Suite 1408, 100 Adelaide Street, W., Toronto 110 Ontario 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY 


MODERN EUROPEAN SOCIAL HISTORY: A COLLECTION 
OF ESSAYS 
Robert J. Bezucha, Northwestern University 


To meet today's emphasis on social/cultural/economic history, this collection of 
original essays was written by young scholars who have worked extensively in Brit- 
ish or European archives. Such relevant topics as social and political elites, urban 
violence, peasant revolts, social movements, population -growth, sexual customs, 
youth revolt, radical and religious minorities, and women's liberation are treated. 


1972 : Cloth and Paper 480 pages 












THE WESTERN TRADITION, THIRD EDITION 
Eugen Weber, University of California, Los Angeles 


This incisive collection of important readings and documents—political, economic, 
cultural, religious, social—spans recorded history. Volume |: From the Ancient 
World to Louis XIV; Volume Il: From the Enlightenment to the Present. 

1972 Paper 950 total pages 


Available separately: From the Renaissance to the Present 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


John Meskill, Barnard College 

With J. Mason Gentzler, Kwang-chih Chang, Nai-Ruenn Chen, 
Yu-kuang Chu, Morton H. Fried, Chi-ming Hou, Charles O. Hucker, 
Chu-tsing Li, Rhoads Murphey, Burton Watson and C. K. Yang 


This text combines a cultural history of Chinese civilization, traditional and modern, 
with a separate set of essays by established scholars that examine distinguishing 
patterns of Chinese society. Essay subjects include archeology, pre-modern eco- 
nomic development, politica! institutions, art, geography, literature, and the social 
functions’ of religion. 


February 1973 Paper . 640 pages 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, SECOND EDITION 

Lacey Baldwin Smith, Northwestern University, General Editor 
C. Warren Hollister, University of California, Santa Barbara 
William B. Willcox, Yale University 

Walter L. Arnstein, University of Illinois, Urbana 


This highly readable history incorporates recent research findings and takes into 
account modern interpretations of American and British scholars. Each volume is 
self-contained; the four volumes together provide a complete study of English 
history. Volume I: The Making of England: 55 B. C.-1399; Volume Il: This Realm 
of England: 1399-1688; Volume Ill: The Age of Aristocracy: 1688-1830; Volume IV: 
Britain Yesterday and Today: 1830 to the Present. 


1971 Paper : 1440 total pages 


THE DISTINGUISHED CIVILIZATION AND SOCIETY SERIES 
Theodore K. Rabb, Princeton University, General Editor 


































Works of synthesis and imagination introducing the student to some of the most 
exciting and original areas of current historical research. . 





Write ‘or call for further details. 
Our toll free number: 800-225-1388. 
In Massachusetts: 1-800-842-1211. 









= D. C. Heath and Company, 125 Spring Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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$50,000 of life insurance costs less than $100 at age 30. 


That's right! For a man, age 30, the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protection 
policy providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, 
based on our current dividend scale, is $61.50, making a net payment of $97.50. Dividends, 
of course, are not guaranteed. 


The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance providing its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing in- 
surance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. 


I? you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 
describing other TIAA policies. 


-{ TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION sE 
ELIGIBILITY 730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 TIAA 


Eligibility to apply for this or other Pleose mail the Life Insurance Guide and a personal illustration. 

TIAA life insurance is limited to Nome Date of Birth 
persons employed at the time of 

application by a college, univer- Address m 

sity, private school, or other non- 

profit educational or scientific in- City Siate 


stitution that qualifies for TIAA 
eligibility. 


Dependents’ Ages 


Nonprofit Employer, 








college, university, or other educational or scientific institution 





Oxford vw 


University 
Press 


Harlem Renaissance 

By NATHAN IRVIN HUGGINS. 
“Brilliant... provocative . . . The first 
full-scale treatment of the period 
[1920s], when a considerable flower- 
ing of... arts occurred among black 
Americans."—GEORGE E. KENT, N.Y. 
Times Book Review GB384 $2.95 


Science and Sentiment 


in America 


Philosophical Thought trom 
Jonathan Edwards to John Dewey 


By MORTON WHITE. “One of the 
best [books] ... to have been written 
about American philosophy.”—PETER 
Caws, N.Y. Times Book Review 

GB 391 $2.95 


Scottsboro 
A Tragedy of the American South 


By DAN T. CARTER. “Ranks among 
the finest books of the decade in the 
field of Negro history.” — AUGUST 
MEIER, Saturday Review 

GB 363 $3.95 


Tom Watson 
Agrarian Rebel 


By C. VANN WOODWARD. Biog- 
raphy of the southern Populist leader 
and a discussion of the Reconstruc- 
tion era. “A model of its kind.”—H. S. 
COMMAGER, N.Y. HeraldTribune 

GB 102 $3.95 


"Gentlemen of 
Property and Standing" 


Anti-Abolition Mobs 
in Jacksonian America 


By LEONARD L. RICHARDS. This 
study of the structure of prejudice in 
the antebellum North is "a work of 
major importance." — Davin BRION 
Davis GB347 $1.95 


W 
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PAPERBACKS 


Andrew Jackson 
Symbol for an Age 


By JOHN WILLIAM WARD. A fas- 
cinating account of early America 
and of the man who dramatized its 
destiny. GB73 $1.95 


A Little Commonwealth 


Family Life in Plymouth Colony 


By JOHN DEMOS. “One of the finest 
pieces of local history that I have 
read in years." — J. H. PLUMB, Satur- 
day Review GB 344 $1.95 


Slavery in the Cities 


By RICHARD C. WADE. Shows 
what happened to slavery from 1820 
to 1860 in a southern urban environ- 
ment. GB209 $2.50 


Free Soil, Free 


Labor, Free Men 


The Ideology of the Republican Party 
before the Civil War 


By ERIC FONER. “Useful and fair- 
minded . . . ought to kill some of the 
hoary myths about the early Republi- 
cans.” — DaviD DONALD, N.Y. Times 
Book Review GB 342 $2.95 


Industrial Slavery 


in the Old South 


By RICHARD S. STAROBIN. Shows 

how the use of slave labor in southern 

industries took on political meaning 

before the Civil War. “An important 
breakthrough.” 

— EUGENE D. GENOVESE 

GB 343 $2.50 


Ws OXFORD WW UNIVERSITY Ww PRESS 
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Oxford University Prèss 








Frederick Jackson Turner 


By RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON, Huntington Library. “Billington has written 
an uncommon biography. It is more than the life and times of Frederick Jackson 
Turner; it is more than Turner’s contribution to American historiography; it is 
a biography of the historical profession as experienced through and in the life 
of one of its distinguished fraternity."—Dovce B. Nuwis, JR, University of 
Southern California. 9 pages of halftones. $17.50 


History and American Society; 
The Essays of David M. Potter 


Edited by DON E. FEHRENBACHER, Stanford University. “To the foni 
groups and institutions that sought him out, David M. Potter gave his wisdom 
and counsel so generously that many of his finest ideas were scattered widely 
in out-of-the-way publications and addresses. Few of his multitude of admirèrs 
will fail to discover here—along with some old favorites—a surprising number 
of fascinating essays, the very existence of which they had been unaware."— 
Jonn HicnaM, University of Michigan $10.00 


Americans and the California Dream 1850-1915 


By KEVIN STARR, Harvard University. "Professor Starr has created an intel- 
lectually exciting and colorfully narrated account of that which lies behind con- 
temporary California. With great knowledge and fine sensitivity he probes the 
past of our nation's most populous state to get at its nature as reality and ‘as 
fable. So here is a major study of American culture, a very readable work of 
spacious conception based on substantial research. It should become a classic 
book on California.”—James D. Hart, University of California, Berkeley. 30 
halftones. das 50 


Pragmatism and the American Mind 
Essays and Reviens in Philosophy and Intellectual History 


By MORTON WHITE, Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. This spirited 
collection presents logical analyses of the foundations of pragmatism as well as 
carefully documented historical essays on other aspects of American throught.— 
the revolt against formalism, the antipathy for urban life, and the persistence 
of anti-intellectualism. $8.95 


The Culture Factory: Boston Public Schools, 1789-1860 


By STANLEY K. SCHULTZ, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Focusing on 
the formative years of Boston’s grammar schools, Professor Schultz explores the 
role of public education as it was then perceived: as a means of urban discipline. 
His examination of such 19th-century issues as neighborhood control, racial 
imbalance, religious influence, and unresponsive bureaucracy provides new his- 
torical insights into 20th century problems. 13 line cuts, 16 tables, 5 maps. (Urban 
Life in America series) $11.50 


Wy OXFORD W UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Oxford University Press 





Family and Fortune 


Studies in Aristocratic Finance in the Sixteenth and 


Seventeenth Centuries 


By LAWRENCE STONE, Princeton University. A sequel to The Crisis of the 
Aristocracy 1558-1641, this volume presents a series of narrative family histories 
showing how the role of personality, biological accident and more general forces 
at work in the society interacted to determine family fortunes over a two hun- 
dred year period. 3 figures, 6 tables, 7 plates. $12.50 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus and His World 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus was Emperor of 
Byzantium near the end of a period (c. 718-963) in which the East Roman 
Empire recovered from its seventh century collapse and enjoyed relative pros- 
perity. In studying Constantine’s personality and writings, the author examines 
Byzantium’s history and neighbors, and treats such topics as strategy, land 
tenure, the theme system, and foreign relations. 5 maps. $45.00 


Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke 1307-1324 
Baronial Politics in the Reign of Edward II 


By J. R. S. PHILLIPS. The accepted interpretations of the reign of Edward 
Il are examined, based on existing evidence and material not previously avail- 
able. The period is approached through the career of one of the most prominent 
magnates, and the traditional belief that the leading magnates formed a con- 
sistent baronial opposition to the monarch is proven invalid. 11 figures, 3 maps. 
$22. 


The Emperor Frederick II of Hohenstaufen 


Immutatur Mundi 


By THOMAS CURTIS VAN CLEVE, Bowdoin College. This is the first bio- 
graphy of the Emperor Frederick II to appear in over forty years. It examines 
the turbulent conditions in Sicily and Apulia during Frederick's minority and 
their strong influence on his later policies, and deals comprehensively with the 
cultural, economic, and political background of the Frederican era. 5 maps, 8 
plates. $19.25 


Rudolf II and His World 
À Study in Intellectual History 


By R. J. W. EVANS. This book examines the life of Rudolf II of Hapsburg, an 
unstable and indecisive ruler with lavish tastes in the arts and the occult, against 
a wide background of contemporary attitudes. Although Rudolf will always 
remain enigmatic, his reign can only be understood, the author maintains, if 
we consider the importance of his court as the cultural centerpiece of the age 
of late humanism in central Europe. 16 plates, map. $24.00 


Wy OXFORD WW UNIVERSITY ww PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Oxford University Press 








American Negro Slavery 
A Modern Reader Second Edition l | 


Edited by ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College, and FRANK OTTO GATELL, 
University of California, Los Angeles. The second edition of :his widely acclaimed 
anthology features the best of the recent essays on slavery, reflecting the current 
emphasis on the social history of the slave. Of the twenty-th-ee articles, over half 
are new to this edition, including selections by Winthrop Jordan, Sterling 
Stuckey, Eugene Genovese, David Brion Davis, Robert Starobin, and Carl 
Degler. A new introduction and revised bibliography ccmplete the volume. 
1973 448 pp. cloth $9.50 paper $2.95 


The Slave Communi 
Plantation Life in the Antebellum dd 


By JOHN W. BLASSINGAME, Yale University. “The Slave Community pro- 
aes the fullest, most balanced view of slavery from the standpoint of the slave 
that is to be found anywhere in the enormous corpus of historical writing on 
the South's 'peculiar institution’. . To write with understanding and ob- 
jectivity about an institution like slavery taxes the skills of the historian as do 
few other subjects. No one has done the job more successfully, imaginatively, 
and courageously than Blassingame."— Carl N. Degler, Weshington Post Book 
World 

1972 (paper, 1973) 272 pp. 56 illus. cloth $7.95 paper $1.95 


American Urban Histo 
An Interpretive Reader with Commentaries 


Second Edition 

Edited by ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, Jr., University of California, Santa 
Barbara. Including eighteen essays new to the second edition, this collection of 
forty-five readings illuminates critical periods and problems in American urban 
history from colonial times to the present. The volume features the work of 
historians, but includes articles by sociologists, political scientists, geographers, 
and city planners. 
1973 688 pp. paper $5.95 


Way OXFORD WW UNIVERSITY ww PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Oxford University Press 





The Crusades 


By HANS EBERHARDT MAYER, University of Kiel; translated by JOHN 
GILLINGHAM, London School of Economics and Political Science. Highly 
praised in its original German edition, this scholarly and comprehensive history 
combines a narrative account of the Crusades with analysis of their cultural and 
political background, offering a fresh examination of such topics as the problem 
of Indulgences. 

1972 256 pp. 8 maps cloth $10.25 paper $3.95 


The Prophet Harris 


By GORDON M. HALIBURTON, University of Botswana, Lesotho, and 
Swaziland. William Wade Harris, an itinerant preacher and self-styled "prophet," 
effected a religious revolution in the Ivory Coast in 1914 which ultimately 
changed the course of colonialism in West Africa. From extensive research and 
interviews, the author has drawn a detailed and vivid portrait of this extra- 
ordinary man. 

1973 192 pp. 20 illus. cloth $7.50 paper $1.95 


The Sword of Truth 
The Life and Times of the Shebu Usuman dan Fodio 


By MERVYN HISKETT, University of London. At the center of a revolu- 
tionary movement in Hausaland in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries was a Moslem divine and literary figure, the Shehu Usuman dan Fodio, 
whose fight to reform Islam led to the establishment of the Hausa theocratic 
state. The author has drawn extensively from primary sources to bring to life 
this crucial figure in West African history. 

1973 224 pp. illus. cloth $7.50 paper $2.50 


Segregated Sabbaths 
Richard Allen and the Rise of Independent 
Black Churches, 1760-1840 


By CAROL V. R. GEORGE, State University of New York, Oswego. This 
biography of the founder of the African Methodist Episcopal Church sheds new 
light on the origins of the independent black church movement, founded in 
1787 when a group of blacks, led by a former slave, walked out of St. George’s 
Methodist Church in Philadelphia. 

May 1973 225 pp. cloth, prob. $7.95 paper, prob. $2.50 


wy OXFORD W UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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THE WEST IN RUSSIA AND CHINA 
DONALD W. TREADGOLD 


In this two-volume work the development of western thought in Russia and 
China is examined throughout the whole of modern times up to the Communist. 
revolutions of 1917 and 1949 respectively. 

Dr. Treadgold's interpretation offers many new features. The important’ 
role of religious ideas is brought to the fore. He considers sympathetically , 
the values of Russian and Chinese culture and the efforts made to incorporate 
these into various syncretic solutions—solutions which have been severely, 
criticized by certain Russians and Chinese and also by western historians. 


Volume 1: RUSSIA 1472-1917 Cloth $12.95 Paper $5.95' 
Volume 2: CHINA 1582-1949  Clotr $11.95 Paper $4.95 


REUNION WITHOUT COMPROMISE 


The South and Reconstruction 1865-1868 
MICHAEL PERMAN 


In this study of the political leadership of the southern states during the 
decisive three years immediately after the Civil War, Michael Perman shows 
that southern politicians not only had decided ideas on reunion, but also 
exerted considerable influence on events. 

His analysis of the goals, strategies, priorities and achievements of the 
Confederate leaders adds new insight and a new interp-etation to the Recon- ' 
struction era. Cloth $17.50 Paper $5.95 , 


REFORM AND RENEWAL 


Thomas Cromwell and the Common Weal 
G. R. ELTON 


Using the administratives of Thomas Cromwell as a test case, Professor Elton ` 
examines the fate of Commonwealth reform programs when efforts were made ' 
to translate them into reality. He discusses primarily reforms in the economy 
and reform of the law. The book complements and extends the author's ' 
earlier works. Clotn $8.75  Paper.$3.75 


Also by G. R. Elton: 
The Tudor Revolution in Government Cloth $15.50 Paper $3.95 
The Tudor Constitution: Documents and Commentary 

Cloth $14.50 Paper $6.95 : 


Policy and Police: The Enforcement of the Reformation in the Age of Thomas : 
Cromwell $19.50 ' 


OLDENBARNEVELT 


JAN DEN TEX 
Translated by RALPH POWELL 


A two-volume biography of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt {1547-1619), founder 
of the United Netherlands Republic and an important figure in the history of 
European diplomatic relations, religious disputes and church-state relations. 
Dr. den Tex traces Oldenbarnevelt's early career against the background of 
the struggle of the Dutch provinces with Spain, examines all aspects of Dutch 
home, foreign and religious affairs and policies, and studies the events lead- 
ing to Oldenbarnevelt's execution. This is an abridgment and translation of ' 
the criginal four-volume Dutch edition. 2-volume set: $55.00 : 


Cambridge University Press 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 








A master historian re-creates the 
great wave of panic and revolt 
that swept France at the outbreak 
of the Revolution 






In this companion to his best-selling 
The Coming of ihe French Revolution, 
one of France's great historians graphically 
‘conveys the feel of a country on the brink 
of a revolution. Long recognized as a 
classic on the movement known as the 
Great Fear, this brilliant study, now pub- 


lished in America for the first time, 
is vital to an understanding of FE 
the French Revolution itself and 
the revolutionary process in 
general. $7.95 
by Georges Lefebvre 
“A splendid book, as good a one- 
volume history of World War Il as we 
are likely to get."—HRicHARD J. WALTON, 
! Chicago Tribune Book World 


“The objective of this book is to teli 

us in some detail how World War I was 
fought, by whom, with what motives, how it 
was done, and... some of the long-term 
results... . They [Calvocoressi and Wint] 
succeed admirably.” —STEPHEN E. AMBROSE, 
Washington Post Book World 

959 pages. 64 pages of photos, plus maps. 
THE STORY OF A Main Selection of the Book Find Club. $15 


WORLD WARII by Peter Calvocoressi & Guy Wint 











Pantheon books now in Vintage paperbound editions: 
BLACK WOMEN IN WHITE AMERICA: 


A Documentary History edited by Gérda Lerner. $3.95 Now at your bookstore 


LOUIS XIV AND TWENTY MILLION FRENCHMEN PANTHEON 
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Spring 1973 books published in associa- 
tion with the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture at Williamsburg, 
Virginia 


Essays on the American Revolution 


Edited by STEPHEN G. KURTZ 
and JAMES H. HUTSON 


Eight original essays by a group of America's most dis- 
tinguished historians, including Bernard Bailyn, Rowland 
Berthoff, Richard Maxwell Brown, Jack P. Greene, H. James 
Henderson, William G. McLoughlin, Edmund S. Morgan, 
John M. Murrin, and John Shy. 

February. - 320 pages, $12.50. 


Political Parties before the Constitution 
by JACKSON TURNER MAIN 
An unprecedented and masterfully complex study of the 


beginnings of political parties in America. 
January. i 460 pages, $15.95, 


Seeds of Extinction 
Jeffersonian Philanthropy and the American Indian 
by BERNARD W. SHEEHAN 


A powerful account of how the misdirected ideals and 
policies of the Jeffersonian generation unintentionally de- 
stroyed the American Indian. A 

February. 313 pages, $11.95. 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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“Graceful and perceptive... 
provides original and arresting 
insights into the problem of 

American nationalism." 


— JOHN M. BLUM . 


e E 
'The most important years of E 
anle Webster’s career in a vividly Ü 
detailed account of his dramatic ? 
W b t fight to preserve the Union. 
e S er * A superb portrayal of Webster 
e . . . intensely interesting, 
and the Trial even exciting, and beautifully 
written." — WALKER LEWIS 
f Ameri 
: 0 Inerican * A brilliant, new illumination 
of the later, often under- 
Nationalism estimated years of Daniel 


Webster’ 25 
1843-1952. °°" —mañcarer L. corr 


By ROBERT F. DALZELL, JR. 


At your bookstore + $8.95 e HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Recent Stanford Books 
in Asian History 





The Meiji Restoration 


W. G. BEASLEY. This work offers the first modern, full-scale 
account of the origins, development, and immediate aftermath 
of the Restoration of 1868 in any Western langrage. The author 
sees its beginnings not in economic distress or class struggle, 
butin a growing sense of national danger and national pride 
spurred by Japan's contacts with the West. $17.50 ` 


Government and Politics 
in Kuomintang China, 1927-1937 


HUNG-MAO TIEN. Covering such topics as leadership, recruitment, 
and finances, the author analyzes the Nationalists’ political and 
administrative institutions in both the capital and the provinces. 
He seeks to identify the country's political elites and to assess 
their performance in terms of the regime's goals of national 

unity and political order. $8.95 


Every Fifth Child 
The Population of China 


LEO A. ORLEANS. In an attempt to tell the full story of China's 
population, the author follows his subject into areas where 
policy and daily life coincide: the schools, farms. and factories 
of a nationa facing gigantic problems of urbanization, 
technological education, and manpower. $8.50 


Britain and the 
Sino-Japanese War, 1937-1939 
A Study in the Dilemmas of British Decline 


BRADFORD A. LEE. This book presents important new information 
on the road to war in the Pacific and on Britain’s decline as an 
Asian power. The author takes a fresh look at the continuing 
debate over appeasement and places Britain’s East Asian policy 
within the framework of her response to a global crisis. $10.00 


Stanford University Press 
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Ho 


We think history is 

much more than cold facts. 

That's why we believe 

in books like these. 

Barbour-WESTERN MAN AND ENVIRONMENTAL ETHICS 

In the face of the growing environmental crisis, this collection of readings 

makes an urgent search of sources for ecological ethics with the hope of discov- 

ering new attitudes necessary for survival. The readings probe everything from 

American history, poetry and literature, to city planning and computer models. 

Paperbound-276 pp-1973-$3.50 

Kerr—THE POLITICS OF MORAL BEHAVIOR: PROHIBITION AND DRUG 
ABUSE 

Two issues of broad significance to our democratic political system are brought 

together in these readings: the divisive episode of prohibition and the current 

controversy on drugs. This book shows the complexity of these cultural issues, 

and the difficulty of dealing with them in a humane way. Paperbound-240 pp- 

1973-$3.95 

Risjord— FORGING THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, 1760-1815 

Written in a fast-paced narrative, and filled with a wealth of factual detail, this 

book also gives the reader a feeling for what America was like in its formative 

years by opening with a semi-fictionalized account of American society in 1760. 

Paperbound-400 pp-1973-$5.75 

Decker-Seager-AMERICA’S MAJOR WARS: CRUSADERS, CRITICS AND 
SCHOLARS Vol. I—1775—1865  Vol.II—1898-1971 

All the conflict, all the compromise of America’s military history are exposed 

in two volumes of readings. Volume I covers The American Revolution, The 

War of 1812, The Mexican War, and The Civil War. Volume II, The Spanish- 

American-Philippine War, World Wars I and II, and the Cold War. 

Paperbound- Vol. I, 368 pp — Vol. II, 368 pp — 1973 — $4.95 each 


Paterson—CONTAINMENT AND THE COLD WAR: AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY SINCE 1945 

Kissinger, Acheson, Lippmann, Dulles, Rusk, Kennan, Williams, and Mozingo 

are some of the contributors to this selection of readings reviewing, in chrono- 


logical order, the formulation of containment, and the ensuing debates. 
Paperbound-250 pp-1973-$3.50 


Addison-Wesley THE SIGN OF 
vv 





PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. EXCELLENCE 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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American Wilderness r New from Yale’ 


Wilderness and the American Mind ' 
Revised edition 

by Roderick Nash 

Roderick Nash's classic study of American attitudes toward wilderness over three and a half 
centuries has now been revised and updated in the light of the "environmental revolution” that has 
exploded in the six years since the book first appeared. The new chapters deal with such matters 
as the Grand Canyon dam controversy and the legal questions troubling the National Wilderness 
Preservation System, as well as the role played by the wilderness mystique in the current 
countercultural protest. In a review in Natural History William O. Douglas said of the original 
edition, “This book is a mandatory prelude to any modern treatment of ccnservation problems." 
paper $2.95 cloth $10.00 


German Hubris 


The Enigmatic Chancellor 

Bethmann Hollweg and the Hubris ot Imperial Germany 

by Konrad H. Jarausch 

This sympathetic biography of Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg, fifth chancellor of imperial 
Germany, explores the ideologies and policital dynamics of German policy before and during 
World War |. Drawing heavily on the diary of Bethmann's personal assistant, Kurt Riezler, as well 
as the chancellor's own correspondence and contemporary records and documents, Mr. Jarausch 
seeks :o explain the seeming enigma of Bethmann’s halting progressivism at a time of chaotic 
pressures in mass politics that made him a victim as well as an accomplice in the tragic course of 
twentieth-century German history. $20.00 


Medieval Mysticism 


Mysticism and Dissent 

Religious ideology and Social Protest in the Sixteenth Century 

by Steven E, Ozment 

It is characteristic of social innovators in all ages that they have advanced the new by invoking the 
old. In the 16th century the most radical nonconformists turned to the works of medieval mysticism 
for a tredition to wield against tradition. Steven E. Ozment traces the dissemination of mystical 
literature among dissenters of diverse persuasions such as Thomas Muntzer, Hans Hut, Hans 
Denck, Sebastian Castellio, and Valentin Weigel. Carefully he investigates their appropriation of ' 
medieval mystical writings and the role these writings played in their socia and religious protest 
evaluating the mixed legacy of a movement that judged social institutions by the values of 
mystical experience. $10.00 


Franklin Papers 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 

Volume 16: January 1769 through December 1769 

edited by William B. Willcox 

Franklin's life in 1769 was relatively calm, but politics were stormy. The Wilses affair came into a. 
crisis in the spring; the Grafton ministry was beset with troubles and nearing its end; and Lord i 
North was emerging as the Duke's likely successor. Meanwhile Franklin was doing what he could: 
to bring about the repeal of the Townshend Acts. He also began to collect, read, and annotate the: 
pamphlets that presented the British side of the quarrel and, in the process. hammered out his 
concept of the colonial position, even to the point of explicitly denying Parliament's sovereignty 

in America. $17.50 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 

Volume 17: January 1, 1770 through December 31, 1770 

edited by William B. Willcox 

The year 1770 was momentous on both sides of the Atlantic. in England, Lord North began his 
long and calamitous ministry by repealing all the Townshend duties except that on tea. This partial 
repeal eroded the basis of the nonimportation agreements and they quickly collapsed. Franklin 
lost his campaign in America to keep them in force, just as he lost his campaign in England to 
secure total repeal. Perhaps these defeats forced Franklin to re-examine his position. In any case 
he became less an irenic pragmatist and more a radical. In the privacy of his study he resumed his 
habit of writing lengthy marginalia on the pamphlets he was reading. These comments are the 
nearest we can come to listening to tha man ín conversation. $17.50 


Yale University Press . New Haven and London 
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Fast and effective research on 
what America's leading newspapers 
are saying about today’s events. 


Editorials On File 


Published with the cooperation of more 
than 140 American and Canadian newspapers 


D Full, unabridged texts of editorials selected from the leading 
newspapers of 46 states, 6 Canadian provinces, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico, representing every region and shade 
of opinion. 
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Akron (Ohlo) Beacon Journal 
Albany (N.Y.) Knickerbocker 
News 
Albuquerque (N.M.) Journat 
Anchorage (Alaska) 
Daily Times 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) News 
Atlanta Constitution 
Baltimore Afro-American 
Baltimore News American 
Baltimore Sun 
Billings (Mont.) Gazette 
Biloxi (Miss.) Daily Herald 
Birmingham (Ala.) News 
Boston Globe 
Boston Herald Traveler 
Record American 
Buffalo Evening News 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 


Calgary (Alta., Canada) Herald 


Catholic News (N.Y.) 
Charleston (S.C.) News 
& Courier 
Charleston (W.Va.) Gazette 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times 
Chicago Daily Defender 
Chicago Dally News 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Today 
Chicago Tribune 
Christian Sclence Monitor 
(Mass.) 


To: Facts On File, Inc. 


D A carefully balanced and updated record of contemporary 
newspaper opinion—pro and con—on controversial events, 
national, international and regional, that have made the 
headlines. 


O Collections of editorials, published twice monthly, place at your 
fingertips a 1,600-page fije containing more than 4,500 of the 
year's most significant newspaper editorials, 


D Monthly index, consolidated quarterly and at the year's end. 
D Library Binder supplied for filing editorials and indexes. 


Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Post & Times-Star 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Cleveland Press 

Columbfa (S.C.) State 

Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 

Dallas Morning News 

Dallas Times Herald 

Dayton (Ohio) Daily News 

Denver Post 

Denver Rocky Mountain News 

Des Moines (towa) Register 

Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune 

Detroit Free Press 

Detroit News 

Edmonton (Alta., Canada) 
Journal 

Emporia (Kans.) Gazette 

Fall River (Mass.) 
Herald-News 

Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram 

Gary (1nd.) Post-Tribune 

Greenville (S.C.) News 

Halifax (N.S., Canada} 
Chronicie-Herald 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant 

Honolulu (Hawali) Advertiser 

Honolulu (Hawall) 
Star-Builetin 

Houston Chronicie 

Houston Post 

Indianapolis News 

Indianapolis Star 

Kansas City (Mo.) Star 


publishers of EDITORIALS ON FILE 
119 West 57th St, New York, N.Y. 10019 


Please send complete information about 
Editoríals On File without any obligation on 


our part. 


of EDITORIALS ON FILE 


Kansas City (Mo.) Times 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat 
Littte Rock Arkansas Gazette 
London (Ont,, Canada) 

Free Press 
Long Island (N,Y.) Press 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
Los Angeles Times 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Louisville Times 


- Madison Wisconsin State 


Journal 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Miami Herald 
Miami News 
Milwaukee journal 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Montreal (Que., Canada) 
Le Devoir 
Montreal (Que., Canada) Star 
Nashville Tennessean 
Newark fb) Star-Ledger 
New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times 
New Orleans States-Item 
New Orleans Times-Plcayune 
Newsday (L.l., N.Y.) 
New York Amsterdam News 
New York Dally News 
New York Post 
New York Times 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Star 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot 
Oakland (Calif,) Tribune 


Name 


Oklahoma City Times 
Oklahoma City Daily 
Oktahoman 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald 
Orlando (Fia.) Sentinel 
Ottawa (Ont,, Canada) Citizen 
Philadelphla Evening 
Bulletin 
Philadelphla Inquirer 
Phoenix Arizona Republic 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Pittsburgh Press 
Portland (Me.) Evening 
Express 
Portland (Me.) Press Herald 
Portland (Me,) Sunday 
Tetegram 
Portland (Ore.) Journal 
Portiand Oregonlan 
Providence (R.l,) Journal 
Rapid city G3 Journal 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
Roanoke (Va.) Times 
Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat 
& Chronicte 
Rockford (1ll,) Morning Star 
Rockford (111.) Register- 


Repubile 
Rock Hil! {S.C.) Evening Herald 
Sacramento {Catif.) Bee 
Saginaw (Mich.) News. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St, Louis Review 


Newspapers Cooperating in Publication 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 
Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Deseret News 
Sait Lake City (Utah) Tribune 
San Diego Union 
San Francisco Chronicie 
San Francisco Sun Reporter 
San Jose (Calif.) Mercary 
San Juan (P.R.) Star 
Seattie Times 
Sioux Falls {S.0.} Argus-Leader 
Springfield (Mass.) Union 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Heralc- 
Journal 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade 
Topeka (Kans.) Dally Capital 
Toronto (Ont., Canadas 
Globe & Mail 
Toronto (Ont., Canada: Star 
Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World 
Vancouver (B.C., Canada) Sun 
Victoria (B.C., Canada) Times 
Wall Street Journal 
Washington Post 
Washington Star-News 
Wichita (Kans.) Beaccn 
Wichita (Kans.) Eagle 
Winnipeg (Man., Canada) 
Free Press 
Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal 
Winston-Salem (N.C.} 
Twin City Sentinel 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette 
Worcester (Mass.) Te egram 





Address 








City. 


Zip Code. 
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Three New Series from Johnsôn Reprint 


Problems of 
Urban Society 


Editor: Professor H. J. Dyos, Depart- 
ment ot Economic History, University 
of Leices'er 


This new series focuses on perennial 
problems which bear on our under- 
standing of urban society today. The 
first titles in the collection examine, 
mainly in contemporary writings, the 
19th century. These reprints, with new 
introductions by outstanding sc^olars, 
will be of enormous value to social and 
economic historians, as well as to 
specialists in urban studies. 


Ernest Ritson Dewsnup 

The Housing Problem in England 
(Manchester, 1907). With a new introduc- 
tion by Anthony S. Wohl, Vassar College. 

1973. 

vii, 327 p. + Introd. Clothbound, $15.00 


George Dodd 

The Food of London: a Sketch of 
the Chie! Varieties, Sources 

of Supply.... 

(London, 1356). With a new introduction by 
Janet M. B ackman, The University of Hull. 
1973. 

xviii, xii, 542 p. Clothbound, $22.00 


George Haw 

No Room to Live. The Plaint of 
Overcrowded London.... 

[2 Ed., Rev. and Enl.] 

(London, 1300). With a new introduction by 
Anthony S, Wohl, Vassar College. 1973. 

viii, 178 p. + Introd. Clothbound, $9.50 


John Hollingshead 


Ragged London in 1861 
(London, 1861). 


With a new introduction by Anthony S. Wohl, 


Vassar College, 1973. 
viii, 338 p. + Introd. Clothbound, $14.00 


Land Enquiry Committee 

The Lana; the Report of the Land 
Enquiry Committee.... 

Third Edition 

(London, Naw York, 1914). With a new 
introduction by D. A. Reeder, Garnett 
College. 1973. 

2 vols.: vill, Ixxxiii, 498 p.; xxxi, 728 p. 
Clothbound, $45.00 


William Alexander Robson 

The Government and Misgovern- 

ment of London. [2d Ed.] 

(London, 1948) With a new introduction by 
ihe Author. 1973. 

518 p. + Inrrod., illus., maps. Clothbound, 
$22.00 


Reprints in 
Demography 


Editor: T. H. Hollingsworth, Department 
of Social and Economic Research, 
University of Glasgow 


The first titles in this new series offer 
relatively recent works treating a wide 
range of topics in demography and 
statistics, Each reprint contains a new 
introduction by the author or a 
prominent scholar. 


William Farr . 

Vital Statistics: Memorial Volume 
of Selections from the Reports and 
Writings of William Farr.... 

Ed. by Noel A. Humphreys 

(London, 1885). With a new introduction by 
T. H. Hollingsworth, University of Glasgow. 
1973. 

xxiv, 563 p. + Introd. Clothbound, $25.00 


Dorothy Swaine Thomas 

Social and Economic Aspects of 
Swedish Population Movements, 
1750-1933 

(New York, 1941). With a new introduction 
by the Author. 1973. 

xxiii, 487 p. + Introd. Clothbound, $20.00 


Thomas Abercrombie Welton 

England's Recent Progress; an 
Investigation of the Statistics of 
Migrations, Mortality, etc..... 
(London, 1911). With a new introduction by 
T. H. Hollingsworth, University of Glasgow, 
1973. 

Ixiv, 742 p. + Introd. Clothbound, $30.00 


T. E. Smith 

Population Growth in Malaya; an 
Analysis of Recent Trends 
(London, New York, 1952). With a new 
preface by the Author. 1973. 

vi, viii, 126 p. maps, diagrs. Clothbound. 
$12.00 


Detailed brochures on all series are available upon request. 


Johnson Reprint Corporation 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
New York and London / 111 Filth Avenue / New York, N.Y. 10003 


Middle East 
Reprints 


General Editor: Charles Issawi, Middle 
East Institute, Columbia University 


The first five titles in this new series 
consist of personal accounts by diplo- 
mats, scholars, and travelers who 
visited the Middle East and recorded 
detailed observations. 


Sir John Bowring 

Report on Egypt and Candia... 
(London, 1840). With a new introduction 
by R. K. Viebb, American Historical 
Association. 1973. Includes an Editor's 
preface to the entire Middle East Reprints 
series by Charles Issawi. 

x, 236 p. Clothbound, $17.50 


William George Browne 

Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, 
from the Year 1792 to 1798 

(Second Edition, Enl. London, 1806). 

With a new introduction by P. M. Holt, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 1973. 

viii, 674 p. Clothbound, $30.00 


John Lewis Burckhardt 

Travels in Syria and the 

Holy Land... 

(London, 1822). With a new introduction , 
by J. C. Hurewitz, Director, Middle East 
institute, Columbia University. 1973 
xxiii, 668 p. + Introd., plates. Clothbound, 
$25.00 

(Available September 1973) 


Sir John Malcolm | 

The History of Persia, from the 
Most Early Period... A New Edition 
Revised 

(London, 1829). With a new introduction by 
Hafez F. Farmayan. 1973. 

2 vols.: xiv. xxvii, 555 p.; viii, 589 p. 
Clothbound, $40.00 


C. F. Chasseboeuf, comte de Volney t 
Travels through Syria and Egypt, 
in the Years 1783, 1784, and 
1785...Trans.fromthe French  . 
{London, 1787). With a new introduction 
by A. H. Hourani, St. Antony's College, 
Oxford, England, 1973. 

xii, xii, 418 p.; iv, 515 p. Ctothbcund set, 
$35.00 


Historical 
and Political 
Science 


This distinguished series 
contains over 340 monographs 
covering a wide range of 

topics in history and political 
science. Itis an invaluable 
source not only for scholars in 
history and politica! science, but 
also for those concerned with 
sociology, economy, and law. 


à 


Johnson Reprint 
Corporation 


A Subsidiary of 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 


New York and London 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10003 
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Now Available 


in Reprint 


Published 
February 1973 


SERIES 1-9. 1882-1891 


Each of these nine series contain a 
number of monographs focusing on a 
particular theme in American history. 
There are seventy-two monographs in all. 


SERIES 1, 1882/1883. 
Local Institutions 
UNBOUND / $40.00 


SERIES 2, 1884. | 
Institutions and Economics 
UNBOUND / $35.00 


SERIES 3, 1885. . 
Maryland, Virginia and Washington 
UNBOUND / $31.00 


SERIES 4, 1886. 
Municipal Government and Land Tenure 
UNBOUND / $34.00 


SERIES 5, 1887. 
Municipal Government, History 
and Politics 

UNBOUND / $36.00 


SERIES 6, 1888. M I 
History of Cooperation in the United States 
UNBOUND / $28.00 


SERIES 7, 1889. 
Social Science, Municipal and 
Federal Government 

UNBOUND / $31.00 


SERIES 8, 1890. f 
History, Politics and Education 
UNBOUND / $31.00 


SERIES 9, 1891. u 
Education, History and Politics 
UNBOUND / $31.00 
































SERIES 10-18. 1892-1900 / AVAILABLE MARCH 
SERIES 19-73. 1901-1955 (1956) / AVAILABLE MAY 


COMPLETE SET 

SERIES 1-73. 

Baltimore, Md. 1883-1955 
(Partly in the original edition) 
UNBOUND SET / $1,760.00 








Prices of individual series and 
monographs are available upon request. 
For complete listings and information 
write to Paul Negri. 





SOME BOOKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST 


THE LITERATURE OF ISOLATIONISM: NON-INTER /ENTIONIST 
SCHOLARSHIP, 1930-1972. Justus D. Doenecke, New College. 


A sprightly critical bibliographical essay, especially valuable in this -ecent period of revived 
interest in non-intervention as a basic foreign policy. This concise study examines the publica- 
tions znd research covering the whole area, including special attention to pacifism, religious 
groups and public opinion studies. A highlight of this study is the nofing of over 175 doctoral 
dissertations, many described in detail, as well as much related zcademic scholarship. Jt 
examines pioneer works in the field, conservative and right wing mo-ements, manuscript and 
oral history sources, and concludes with a detailed appendix covering works produced by 
opponents of American entry into World War II. 


89 pp., index. ISBN 0-87926-016-5. Paper, $1.85 


THE CIVILIAN AND THE MILITARY: A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTI-MILITARIST TRADITION. Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. State University of 
New York at Albany. 


The first complete and unparalleled account of the rise and decline of the anti-militarist tradi- 
tion that has been an important part of the American heritage from colonial times to the 
present. Highly acclaimed when first published in 1956, this important book is now for the 
first time in a reasonably priced paperbound edition, with a new preface by the author. 


360 pp. bibl, index. ISBN 0-87926-007-6. Paper, $3. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES, LEARNED CRUSADER: THE NEW HISTORY 
IN ACTION. Edited by Arthur Goddard. 


A substantial symposium by some forty contributors on the many-faceted career of Harry 
Elmer Barnes (1889-1968), referred to by former students and asscciates as "The Last of 
the Universal Scholars"; historian, sociologist, journalist, criminolog st, public lecturer and 
educator, one of the most significant publicists in American affairs for over half a century. 


970 pp., plus 80 pp. illus., bibl, index. ISBN 0-87926-002-5. Cloth, $10. 


MEN AGAINST THE STATE: THE EXPOSITORS OF INDIVIDUALIST 
ANARCHISM IN AMERICA, 1827-1908. James J. Martin. 


A book of major importance in documenting the roots and traditions o£ a major trend in what 
is known today as "libertarianism." First published in 1953, this fourth printing includes 
illustrations, minor changes and an updated bibliography. 


332 pp. illus., bibl., index. ISBN 0-87926-006-8. Paper, $2.50 


1973 Catalog available upon request 


RALPH MYLES PUBLISHER 
Box 1533 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 80901 
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June 22,1815, LA.M., Downing Street. 


Stop the press to insert the following letter 
received this morning by the Lord Mayor. 


ob 


he Hon. Mayor H. Percy is just arrived with dispatches from the 
Duke of Wellington, dated Waterloo, containing the account 
ofamostdecisiveand glorious victory over the whole of the French 
Army withthe loss of more than 200 pieces of artillery anda part of 
the baggage belonging to Buonaparte” 

So began a dispatch that alerted London and the world to 
Napoleons crushing defeat at Waterloo. 

Now for the first time, The Times of London is available in an 
archival-quality microfilm edition. Refilmed page by page from 
the original newspaper pages. With every page photographed 
flat to assure readability. And with every frame microdated for a 
fast, convenient search. 

Since 1785, The Times of London has recorded with 
unequaled authority the social and political history of Europe. 
Back issues provide researchers with an important perspective 
on events at home and abroad— a perspective no American 
newspaper alone can match. 

An annual subscription to The Times of London costs $288; 
an annual index subscription costs $87.50. For further informa- 
tion, including afree booklet describing historic periods covered 
since 1785, write to Microfilming CHAUD of 
America, 21 Harristown Road, P 
Glen Rock, N. J. 07452. ae, 

The New York Times ™% un 
announces the first archival ^W 
edition of The Times of London 
on microfilm. | 

One outstanding primary source 
deserves another. 


en 
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Just Published å . 


Herbert H. Rowen and Carl J. Ekberg's 
EARLY MODERN EUROPE: A Book of Source Readings 


These source readings (over 100) are wide rancing, encompassing 
social, economic, and political matters as well as the purely intellec- 
tual. They are, however, confined to the types of materials that can 
be grasped by the student solely within the framework of this book. 


The purpose of the book is twofold: First, to present materials con- 
veying a sense of immediacy, a sense of the past come alive. Second, 
to give the student raw materials with which pro’essional Distonlets 
themselves work. 


January 1973 470 pages $5.95 paper 


Recently Published 


Rondo Cameron's 
CIVILIZATION SINCE WATERLOO: A Book of Source Readings 


A companion volume to Early Modern Europe, the two together are 
eminently suitable for a course in modern Europe. 


These sources (almost 250) are characterized by the same fine balance 
among social, intellectual, political, economic and cultural materials 
as Early Modern Europe. 


Divided into topical and chronological chapters, each having its own 
general introduction. Each document within the chapter is preceded 
by an introduction relating it to the other documents in the chapter 
and to the general trend of events considered in the chapter. Most 
of the documents have never before been published in a similar format. 


1971 605 pages $5.95 paper 


WORKERS AND PROTEST: The European Labor Movement, 
the Working Classes, and the Origins of Social 
Democracy, 1890-1914 
By Harvey Mitchell, University of British Columbia 
and Peter N. Stearns, Rutgers University 


Introduced by Robert Wohl, this is the first study cf a subjeet which 
presents two independently conceived treatments of a single theme. 
Readers are asked to consider the theses argued by each of the 
authors. In the debate which follows, the authors try to reassess 
their positions and refute one another’s claims. 


1971 250 pages $3.95 paper 


AA F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. ITASCA, ILLINOIS 60143 


THE MAKING 
OFAMERICA* 


General Editor: David Donald, 


Charles Warren Professor of American History, Harvard University 


A six-volume history of the United States designed to 
present new historical interpretations with clarity 
and compactness, thus putting our recent history into 





meaningful perspective. 


THE FORMATIVE 
YEARS: 1607-1763 


by CLARENCE L. VER 
STEEG. “A terse, fast-reading 
synthesis of the early Ameri- 
can experience which can be 
recommended to those seek- 
ing a sound introduction .. . 
‘should help shape futureschol- 
arly investigations."— LAW- 
RENCE H. LEDER, William and 
Mary Quarterly. 340 pp. Cloth 
$5.00 4610 


FABRIC OF FREEDOM: 
1763-1800 


by ESMOND WRIGHT. “An 
absorbing book, written with 
aluminousinterpretive grasp.” 
—RICHARD B. MORRIS. 298 pp. 
Paper $1.95 0101 


THE NEW NATION: 
1800-1845 


by CHARLES M. WILTSE. 
“A vividness, a lucidity and an 
imaginative sweep that are ex- 
tremely exciting and wholly 
admirable." —GEORGE DAN- 
GERFIELD, The New York 
Times 236 pp. Paper $1.95 
0102 


Further information and examination 
copies are available upon request. When 
writing for examination copies, please 
state the course for which the book is 
being considered and the enrollment of 


the course. Thank you. 


THE STAKES OF POWER: 
1845-1877 


by ROY F. NICHOLS. “No 
one is better qualified to sum- 
marize the course of mid- 
nineteenth-century America 
. . . uses the froth and color 
of American history .. . sound 
history interestingly told.” 
—RICHARD N. CURRENT, The 
New York Times. 246 pp. 
Paper $1.95 0103 


THE SEARCH FOR 
ORDER: 1877-1920 


by ROBERT H. WIEBE. 
“The best book now in print 
on the history of the United 
States from Reconstruction 
through World War 1...a 
synthesis of unusual distinc- 
tion and much originality." 
—WALTER T. K. NUGENT, Jour- 
nal of American History. 
333 pp. Paper $1.95 0104 


THE URBAN NATION: 
1920-1960 


by GEORGE E. MOWRY. 
“A triumph of scholarly distil- 
lation and graceful writing." 
—ARTHUR S. LINK. 278 pp. 
Paper $1.95 0105 


A division of 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux 
19 Union Square West 
New York, 10003 


li: AND WANG 
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NOW AVAILABLE: 
A New Review Journal from Redgrave 


REVIEWS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


À Quarterly Journal of Criticism 


Managing Editor: Stanley I. Kutler, University of Wisconsin 
Associate Editor: Stanley N. Katz, University of Chicago 


Board of Editors 


John W. Blassingame, Yale University Harold M. Hyman, Rice University 

Allan G. Bogue, University of Wintbrop D. Jordan, University of 
Wisconsin California, Berkeley 

David B. Davis, Yale University Merrill D. Peterson, University of 

Carl N. Degler, Stanford University Virginia 

Sidney Fine, University of Michigan Harry N. Scheiber, University of 

Frank Freidel, Harvard University California, San Diego 

Lloyd C. Gardner, Rutgers University Anne Firor Scott, Duke University 


In March (Vol. 1, No. 1), Redgrave began to publish a new quarterly re- 
view journal in American history and directly related subjects. Reviews in 
American History is devoted: exclusively to the publication of lengthy 
(1500-3000 or more words) and timely review essays of scholarly, pro- 
fessional, and non-fiction trade books. Relevant textbooks, reprints, and 
teaching and research materials also receive attention. In general, reviews 
appear within six montbs or less after original publication, although ret- 
rospective reviews are published on a more extended schedule. 

_ Reviews in American History appears in March, June, September, and 
December and contains approximately 160 pages per issue in a 6” x 9" 
paperbound format;an NMA-format microfiche version is available. 

Please address editorial correspondence to: Reviews in American 
History, Department of History, University of Wisconsin, 435 North 
Park Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53706; (608) 263-1835. 


Subscription rates for individuals (outside U.S. and Canada, please add 
$2.00): 1 yr. $12 2 yrs. $23 3 yrs. $34 
Subscriptions are on a volume-year basis only; shipment cannot be made 
without payment. Single issue and back volume prices, and microfiche 
and institutional rates on request. 


A descriptive brochure is available—please send orders and inquiries to: 


© 
W p° REDGRAVE INFORMATION RESOURCES CORP 
Department AA, 53 Wilton Road 
Westport, Connecticut 06880 
(203) 226-6963 
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AT LAST: 


A social sciences reference tool 
that's easy to use, highly current, 
and multidisciplinary too! 


Beginning in 1973 it will be 
a lot easier to search the 
social sciences journal 
literature if your library 
has the new Social 
Sciences Citation Index™ 
(SSCI"). 


SSCI will offer an 
integrated search system 
designed to overcome the 
ambiguous terminology 
and wide scatter of related 
articles that used to make 
social science searches so 
difficult. It will take 
advantage of two powerful 
retrieval methods: 
Citation Indexing—which 
utilizes the fact that an 
article's reference 
citations to earlier 
publications are excellent 
indicators of the subject of 
the article, and 
Permuterm® Indexing—a 
natural language system 
that pairs every significant 
word in an article's title 
with every other word in 
that title to produce 
extremely specific, two- 
level indexing entries. 


With SSCI, all you'll need 
to start a search on any 
subject is the name of a 
key author in the field of 
interest or any English 
word that is descriptive of 
the subject. There's no 
need to master specialized 





search vocabularies or 
complex classification 
schemes. 


With SSC/ you won't have 
to use a half-dozen 
discipline-oriented indexes 
to assure comprehensive 
searches. A single look-up 
lets you search the entire 
output of over 1,000 
journals from all the fields 
relevant to the social 
sciences including 
anthropology, community 
health, demography, 
economics, educational 
research, ethnic group 





NAME 


POSITION. 


CITY. 


a co 
OST" institute for Scientific Information 
325 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106, USA 


©1972 ISI 


STATE ZIP. 


LIBRARY À———————Éc——— 
ADDRESS. 


studies, geography, 
history, law, linguistics, 
management, marketing, 
political science, 
psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology, statistics, and 
urban planning and 
development. 


And because SSC/ will be ' 
computer-produced, it will 
be the most current index 
of its size. That means 
you'll find new articles 
while they're still new. 


Send the coupon for 
more information. 


143-335 


Please send me 
more information 
on your new 


SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 
CITATION 
INDEX", 





Tel: (215) 923-3300 Cable: SCINFO, Telex: 84-5305 
| 1 7 A RENI a | 
e 
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SOCIALISM 
SINCE MARX: 


A Century of the European Left 
Leslie Derfler 

Socialism Since Marx is an examination of the activities of 
the European left during the last one hundred years. Professor Derfler has 
chosen to emphasize the history of socialist movements rather than the his- 
tory of socialist thought because he feels that what the European left has 
done is at least as important as what it has said. Using a comparative and 
topical approach, he explores the ways in which the development and ac- 
tivities of the various European socialist movements ware similar and 
identifies and explains their dissimilarities. 

February, 1973 224 pages  paperbound, $3.95 


THE RENAISSANCE 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


Philip L. Ralph 


The Renaissance in Perspective is designed to give students 
an understanding and appreciation of the essential character of the Renais- 
sance and of its place in the Western historical experience. Dr. Ralph does 
not attempt to examine all the political intricacies of the Renaissance or 
catalogue innumerable names and events, Instead, he offers a concise sur- 
vey of the political developments of the period as background for his more 
extended examination of Renaissance society, thought, aad creative ac- 


tivity. January,1973 288 pages paperbound, $2.95 


AMERICA SINCE 1945 


edited by Robert D. Marcus and David Burner 


“I like the blend of primary and secondary materials, the contemporaneity 
of the interpretative articles, and the orchestration of foreizn. policy, poli- 
tics, and the social milieu—all in a crisp little volume that rould be easily 
integrated into the American history survey or a course in 20th Century 
America." : — Stuart Rochester, Loyola College 


Published, 1972 228 pages $3.50 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS, College Department 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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How much do you know about childhood in the past? 


TRUE FALSE 
1. Children before the 19th century were regularly beaten. o 
2. Large dummies were often made to frighten infants. 


8. Wealthy parents sent their babies out to nurse although 
they knew this would probably kill them. 


Ll 

L1 
4. Rolling infants in snow, plunging them in ice water, 

and wrapping them in cold wet towels were common. oO 

o 


5. Children were tied to chairs to prevent crawling. 
6. Most Greek parents killed at least one of their babies. [1 


opono ID jojo 


Only if you were able to answer TRUE to each of the above will you appre- 
ciate why “The history of childhood i is a nightmare from which mankind 
has only recently begun to awaken." 


ANNOUNCING: i sting New 
/ HISTORY OF 
à CHILDHOOD 


= b The Journal of Psychohistory 


A journal that explores the quality of childhood experience and its effect 
on adult personality and history ... yesterday, today and tomorrow. Truly 
a meeting-place for historians, psychologists, social scientists, educators 
and psychoanalysts, HCQ will feature articles on: 


* History of Childhood * Psychology of Politics * Social Psychology 
* Sociology of the Family * Family History © The Psychology of 
* Psychohistory * Applied Psychoanalysis Historical Movements 
EDITOR: Lloyd. deMause © CONTRIBUTING EDITORS: John Benton * John Demos * Patrick 
Dunn © Ramon Harris * Tamara Hareven ® Joseph Illick € Norman Kiell € Bogna Lorence € 
Peter Loewenberg e E nid ra Lyman * Mary McLaughlin € Elizabeth Marvick * Bruce Mazlish € 


Herbert Moller @ J. B. Ross 9 William Saffady € Edward Saveth e Charles Strickland © Melvin 
Tucker € John Walzer € John Waters 


ORDER FORM „CHARTER SUBSCRIBER 


*€99699909920992606€600092269999 **9999900999909090509490909920900020009€0592009 


HISTORY OF CHILDHOOD QUARTERLY : [SUITE 300 B. 
THE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOHISTORY | NEW YORK, N.Y. 10024 


Individual | Institution 











O Enclosed is my check [J Please bill Tyr. $18 
Please enter my Charter Subscription. ue s 
Name 

Address 


City —— — State. — Zip Code 
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A complete, definitive collection... at a fraction of the usual cost! 


Approximately 50% of this country's four-year 
colleges and 82% of the two-year colleges fall below 


accepted standards in the number of volumes in their 
libraries, according to testimony before Congress. 

Sma‘! wonder. With the escalating costs and reduced 
incomes faced by many institutions, few libraries can 
afford to keep up with new books much less acquire the 
older books and periodicals that are so important in 
serving the total educational function. 

In today’s changing world, learning to learn is becom- 
ing a primary need for all students. For this they must 
have ar. adequate library facility—one that provides, 
through its resources, the broadest and most objective 
record of our cultural heritage, and the most efficient 
and accurate means of access to that record. 

Now, the Microbook Library of American Civilization 
—the result of refined microform technology combined 
with the 200-year-old editorial know-how of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica—makes it possible for every college 
to acquire a fully-systematized collection of the 
importent works that recorded the growth of America. 
It provides, at low cost, an augmentation of library 
resourczs usually confined to large, long-established 
and well-endowed institutions. 

The approximately 19,000-volume Library covers 
more than three centuries of Americana up to 1914. 

It includes the collected writings of distinguished 
Americans as well as personal records. There are 
biographies, essays, speeches, collections of original 
source material, and significant runs of more than sixty 
periodicals. The Library supports every aspect of 
American studies: history, literature, economics, 
sociology, the arts, law, and more. 

The Microbook System, Each Library is in 
Microbook form—a system that involves precision 
photographic reproduction of entire libraries on 3" x 5" 
film cards, or fiche. Up to 1,000 pages can be reproduced 
on a single card, although any book of more than 
100 pages is on its own fiche for greater convenience. 

The Microbook Library of American Civilization 
comes complete with five sets of book-form Author, 
Title, and Subject Catalogs, ten sets of the same 
Catalogs in fiche form, and... 

The rzvolutionary BIBLIOGUIDE™ Index. The 
Bibliogride Index is one of the most remarkable access 
tools ever devised for library use. It indexes the entire 


collection under 565 topics cr themes of special interest 
to students of American history and related studies. 
Each theme is introduced b» a descriptive headnote, 
followed by an average of 220 citations of whole books, 
parts of books and relevant periodical literature . . . 
roughly 125,000 references to help the user identify 

the material he needs. Five Eook-form Biblioguide 
Indexes, and ten in fiche form, accompany each Library. 

Catalog cards are availabE as an optional extra. d 

Convenience, as with no ether library. A Microbook 
Desk Reader, which clearly projects the fiche image 
on an 814" x 12" screen in normal room light, is pro- ' 
vided at no additional charge with each Library. 

A lightweight Portareader is also available. This reader, 
with a bright 7" x 10" screen, can be used in the library, 
in the dormitory, or in a profzssor's office. 

Space saving? Again, remarkable. The entire 
Microbook Library of American Civilization will fit 
into a standard 30-drawer ca-d catalog file cabinet. 

So there you have it. A complete basic library for 
your American studies programs, at a price you can 
afford, fully cataloged and indexed and ready to use the 
day you receive it. 


For a free copy of the 20-page booklet, The 
Microbook Library Series, p.ease mail the coupon below. 


Library Resources Inc. l 
an ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COMPANY 


t To: Library Resources Inc., Dept, K-21 
301 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send your booklet, The Microbook Library Series, 
containing information on the Library of American 
Civilization and other Microbook Libraries. 


Name. mn 
2) MDC 
Institution or Organization. 

Address. 

City. 

State Zip Code. 
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HISTORY AND THE HUMANITIES 


Hajo Holborn. “Posthumously edited, 
this volume gathers together some of 
the finest essays and lectures in the field 
of historiography and other subjects 
by the late President of the American 
Historical Association. . .Warmly rec- 
ommended."—Library Journal. Hard- 
cover, $6.95 


TSARS, MANDARINS AND 
COMMISSARS 


Harry Schwartz. A well-documented 
history of Sino-Soviet relations over the 
past 20 years, focusing on the 1963 
split and the re-emergence of China as 
a world power. Mr. Schwartz is a spe- 
cialist in Soviet affairs and member of 
the editorial board of the New York 
Times. Paperbound, $2.50 


OR: 
Om 


< 


Q 


UBI 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 11530 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN AGE 


Julian K. Prescott. "Everything | know 
tells me this is an important, fair re- 
creation of world events between 1944 
and 1964."—Robert Townsend. “Cre- 
ates in the mind of the reader the in- 
escapable feeling that this is the way it 
was."—Newsweek. Paperbound, $2.95 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 
IN THE ERA OF LENIN 


A Documentary History 


Edited by Helmut Gruber. A collection 
of the vital materials relating to the 
early years of international commu- 
nism, from left-wing social democracy 
before World War | through the de- 
feats in 1923 in Bulgaria and Germany. 
Paperbound, $2.50 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN 
DE GAULLE’S REPUBLIC 


Philip M. Williams and Martin Harrison. 
A penetrating look at the efforts of one 
of the most perplexing, admired, and 
influential men in recent history to 
create a new French state while strug- 
gling with the problems of social and 
economic modernization. Paperbound, 
$2.95 


x 
© 
m 
as 
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The American 
West 


An Interpretive History 
Robert V. Hine 
University of California, Riverside 


An interpretation of the American West 
and its influence on the American char- 
acter beginning with.the first discoveries 
of Columbus and coming down to the 
incorporation of the West into the 
industrial-urban nation of the twentieth 
century. Special attention is given to the 
indian; other important groups surveyed 
include women and racial minorities. 
Themes and topics addressed in particu- 
lar detail are violence and law, the 
Western hero, religion, conservation of 
resourzes, schools and colleges, small 
towns and cities, the cult of masculinity, 
and the consciousness of unlimited 
power. 

paper March 1973 

Also available by Robert V. Hine and 
Edwin R. Bingham: The American Fron- 
tier, Readings and Documents 

Edwin R. Bingham: 

The American Frontier 

Readirgs and Documents 

paper 549 pages 1972 $6.95 






A Documen- 
tary History 
of Modem 
Europe 


Thomas G. Barnes 





Perspectives | 
on the African 
Past 


Martin A. Klein 

University of Toronto 

G. Wesley Johnson 

Stanford University 

paper 674 pages 1972 $7.95 


Words That Made. 
® 
American History 
Third Edition ; 
Volume I: Colonial Times to the. 
1870's 
Volume Il: Since the Civil War 


Richard N. Current 

University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

John A. Garraty 

Columbia University 

Julius Weinberg 

Cleveland State University 

Volume | paper 518 pp. 1972 $5.95 . 
Volume Il paper 805 pp. 1972 $5.95 


College Division 


Little, 


Gerald D. Feldman 

both of the University of California, Brown 

Berkelay and Company 

Volume !: Renaissance, 34 Beacon St. 
Reformation, and Boston. Mass. 
Absolutism 02106 
1400-1660 

Volume Il: Rationalism and 
Revolution 
1660-1815 

WE Mn... om e 1 55 
Industrialization, \ojume ill paper 317 pages 1972 $3.66 
and Democracy Volume IV paper 273 pages 1972 $3.66 
1815-1914 


2 Volume! paper 226 pp. 1972 S3.66 
Volume IV: Breakdown and Volume Il paper 220 pp. 1972 $3.66 


Rebirth Volume || paper 317 pp. 1972 $3.66 
1914 to the Present Volume IV paper 273 pp. 1972 $3.66 
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Contributors 
Richard M. Abrams 
Stanley Coben 
Robert H. Ferrell 
Otis L. Graham, Jr. 
William E. Leuchtenburg 
David F. Trask 

y Samuel F. Wells, Jr. 


FND 
CENTURY 


America Snce 1900 


General Editor: William E. Leuchtenburg 





We have taken advantage of that characteristic twentieth-century trait, special- 
ization, and divided the history of these years among seven authors... . 
Inevitably, we have been concerned with the growth of that leviathan, the 
twentieth-century state, but our interests run well beyond what is usually con- 
noted by "political history." In addition to analyzing legislation, government 
agencies, and the warfare of political parties, we have been engrossed by the 
social, economic, and, in a broad sense, the cultural history of the times. 

— William E. Leuchtenburg 

From the Preface 


cloth approx. 960 pages March 1973 | 
College Division 


ittie, 
Brown 


and Company 


34 Beacon St: 


Boston Mass. 
02106 
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HOOVER INSTITUTION MICROFILMS 


NSDAP HAUPTARCHIV. 
155 reels $2,790.00 


The Hauptarchiv of the Nazi Party was established in 1934 not only to preserve the 
records of their own activities and organization, but also to document the activities of 
their political opponents. Included are recollections and papers of the “old guard," 
Hitler's personal memorabilia, details of the party's organization, and extensive files of 
police and judicial agencies. 


This offering includes Collection Himmler, documenting Heinrich Himmler; Collection 
Streicher, documenting Julius Streicher; and a detailed harc-cover index, NSDAP 
Hauptarchiv: Guide to the Hoover Institution Microfilm Collection. 


FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG. Frankfurt. 


July 1914—Aug. 1920. 64 reels $1,285.00 
Missing Mar. 18, 1915. 


This papers high standards of accurate, first-hand reporting, combined with its 
independent political outlook, earned it an excellent reputaiion and extended its 
influence far beyond its own large circulation. Its special emphasis is on political affairs 
and international relations. 


DIE ROTE FAHNE. Berlin. 


Nov. 1918—Feb. 1933. 32reels $760.00 

Vols. 1—16 

Scattered issues missing. 
The central organ of the Communist Party of Germany from 1919 to 1933, Die rote 
Fahne provides extensive documentation on the abortive communist uprising of the early 
1920s and, in later years, the party’s strategy in election cempaigns, strikes, anti- 
Government activities, and anti-Nazi activities. 


* * * 


PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


A full package of documentation on the Paris Peace Conference, until recently 
unavaiiable for public use because of security classification. For full bibliographical 
information, write Microfilm Division, Hoover Institution. 


Recueil des actes de la Conference. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1922-34. 45 volumes. 
18 reels $350.00 


The most complete collection of Peace Conference records. 


Processed Minutes, no. 1-327; January 26, 1920—January 12, 1931. Conference of 
Ambassadors. Paris, 1920—31. 99 volumes. 99 reels $800.00 


The Conference of Ambassadors acted on behalf of the Supreme Council of the Paris | 
Peace Conference to handle “questions of detail.” 


S.H. Bulletin of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace (30 reels $275.00); 
E.S.H. Bulletin, published by the U.S. Embassy (15 reels $125.00); Minutes of Proceedings 
of the Supreme Economic Council (1 reel $20.00). 


Bibliographical tools are also available. 


The titles on this and the facing page are available at a 10% discount through May 31, 
1973. To receive the discount the purchaser must enclose this ad oz a copy with his order. 
If University purchasing procedures make this impractical, mail the ad under separate 
cover, explaining that an order is forthcoming. The ad must be received before the order. 


BOHEMIA. Havana. 


Jan. 1956—Dec. 1971. 106 reels $2,740.00 
Vol. 48, no. 1—Vol. 60, no. 52. 


The most important weekly magazine in Cuba. During 1953—1959 its coverage of Cuban 
political events was the most complete of any publication in Cuba. Under Castro, 
Bohemia has been a forum for révolutionary poetry and fiction and the primary organ for 
publishing reinterpretations of Cuban history. 


VERDE OLIVO. Havana. 


Mar. 1960—Dec. 1971. 47 reels $1,000.00 
Vol. 1, no. 1—Vol. 9, no. 52. 
Missing no. 2, 1960, and no. 8, 1967. 


Official journal of the Cuban Revolutionary Armed Forces. Shows how the Castro 
government has translated its policies into popular terms for enlisted personnel and the 
public at large. 


* * * 


JOURNAL OFFICIEL DE L'AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRANCAISE. Paris. 


Jan. 1905—Aug. 1959. 67 reels $1,700.00 
Vol. 1, no. 1 —Vol. 55, no. 3049. 
Missing Vol. 54, nos. 2972-2974. 


Contains all the laws, ordinances and decrees passed in Paris for the governance of French 
West Africa. The journal also provides information on subjects of interest to colonial 
administrators, such as ethnography, administration, navigation, medicine, geology, and 
postal affairs. 


* * * 


RUSSKIIA VIEDOMOSTI (Russian Registers). Moscow. 


Jan.—Dec. 1890; Jan. 1892--Mar. 1918. 57 reels $1,130.00 
19 issues missing. 


Founded in 1863 by N. F. Pavlov, this was one of the best Russian dailies of the time. 


* * * 


COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL. Petrograd, London, New York. 


Apr. 1919—Dec. 1940 17 reels $400.00 
Vol. 1, no. 1—Vol. 17, no. 12. 
Missing 1921—1922 and scattered issues. 


The main ideological organ of the Executive Committee of the Communist International. 
Includes comintern speeches, resolutions and directives to member parties. 


DAILY HERALD. London. 


Mar. 1919--June 1938. 90 reels $1,800.00 
Missing Oct, 1, 1926—Dec. 31, 1929. 


Official organ of the British Labour Party. Carries speeches of prominent Labour 
politicians and detailed accounts of annual conferences of both the Labour Party and the 
Trades Union Congress. 


Hoover Institution Press 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
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Free Press Paperbacks for the Historian 


LENIN 
By Michael Morgan 


“Michael Morgan has succeeded in writing a biography of Lenin that does as to the 
man who was probably the most outstanding political figure of our century. . . . The author 
has an unusual grip on the subject matter."—Max Shachtman 

1973 $2.95 


THE INVENTION OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES: A Study ot 
Political Improvisation 


py Ray F. Nichols 


. in his direct muscular prose he has provided a readable as well as provocative interpre- 
tation of the shaping of our political institutions."—James MacGregor Burns, The New 
Times Book Review 

1972 $3.95 


THE MILITARY AND AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Edited by Stephen E. Ambrose, Louisiana State University, and 
James Alden Barber, formerly of the Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island . 


Covering the rise of the American military establishment following World War II, this book 

is a penetrating examination of the conditions within society that allowed the growth ‘of 

what is now called the “military-industrial complex.” $ 
1973 2.95 


A BEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO. HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 
By Robert F. Berkhofer, University of Wisconsin 


“, . . this is not a book which can be ignored by any historian who wants to understand 
what is likely to become one of the major developments in his profession during the next 
few decades."—Louis P. Galambos, The Journal of Southern History 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SCIENCE 
Revised Edition 


By Herbert Butterfield 


“Destired to be a classic. A penetrating study of the beginnings of modern science."—Journal 
of the Philosophy of Science 
1965 $1.95 


New and Established Free Press Books 


THE CRIGINS OF PEACE: A Study of Peacemaking and the 
Structure of Peace Settlements 


By Robert F. Randle, Columbia University 


Drawing on a sample of 500 wars waged between 1500 and 1971, this book describes the 

stages, procedures, and modes of peacemaking; the content of peace settlements; and the 

effects of a number of variables that characterize the environment cf war and paes. talks; 
12.9 
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MENTAL INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA: Social Policy to 1875 
By Gerald N. Grob, Rutgers University 


Professor Grob interprets the evolutions of mental hospitals in America as a social as well 
as a medical institution and illuminates the evolution of social policy toward dependent 
groups such as the mentally ill. 

1973 $8.95 


BLACK POLITICAL PARTIES: An Historical and Political Analysis 
By Hanes Walton, Jr., Savannah State College 


An examination of the political parties and alignments responsible for increasing black 
political influence and an indication of what direction black political organizations may 
take in the future. “So interesting that it engrossed me . . . you hate to put it down."—Frank 
Stanley, Chicago Defender : 


BUILDING THE ORGANIZATIONAL SOCIETY: Associational Tendencies 
in Early Twentieth-Century America : 


Edited by Jerry Israel, Northern Illinois University 
With an Introduction by Samuel P. Hays 


Introduces new evidence of the search for an “organized society” in modern America by ` 
bringing together independent original research by young scholars into the nature of early 
20th-century American society and institutions. 

1972 $9.95 


A HISTORY OF KOREA 
By William E. Henthorn, University of Hawaii 


*A sober and reliable general history of traditional Korea based on extensive reading of 
Korean and Japanese monographic literature as well as on Henthorn's own research.”—Choice 
1972 $9.95 


THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
100D Brown Street 
Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
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| Walter T. K. Nugent 


J. Russell Major 


J. Russell Major 
G. P. Cuttino 
Robert L. Scranton 


George H. Knoles 
Rixford K. Snyder 


Sidney Harcave 


Robert Lopez 
J. Russell Major 


Ronald Hilton 
Paul Thomas Welty 


Paul Thomas Welty 


. Laurence Lafore: 


-Theodore H. Von Laue . ! 


Creative Histoty 
Second Edition x 


The Western World: Renaissance to the Present 
Second Edition 


Civilization in the Western World 

Second Edition | 

In two volumes: Ancient Times to 1715; 
1715 to the Present 

In three volumes: Ancient Times to 1500; 
Renaissance to 1815; 1815 to the Present 


Readings in Western Civilization 
Fourth Edition 
Two volumes, paper’ 


Russia: A History 
Sixth Edition 


The Birth of Europe 


The Age of the Renaissance and Reformation 
A Short History 


The Latin Americans 


The Asians 
Their Heritage and Their Destiny 
Fourth Edition 


Pageant of World Cultures 





Lippincott 
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Charles À. Barker American Convictions 
Cycles of Public Thought, 1600-1850 


Merle Curti American Issues: The Social Record 
Willard Thorp Fourth Edition, Revised 
Carlos Baker 
Joseph A. Dowling 


William G. Shade Seven on Black 
Roy C. Herrenkohi Reflections on the Negro Experience in America 


Saunders Redding They Came in Chains: Americans from Africa 
Revised Edition 


Stanley |. Kutler Privilege and Creative Destruction 
The Charles River Bridge Case 


Darrett B. Rutman American Puritanism: Faith and Practice 


Michael Kammen Empire and Interest 
The American Colonies and the 
Politics of Mercantilism 


David R. Goldfield The Enduring Ghetto: Sources and Readings 
James B. Lane 


Lee Benson Toward the Scientific Study of History 


For descriptive catalog and faculty service, please write: 


‘J.B. Lippincott Company 
Division of Higher Education 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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The 
history 
makers 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL N 
Organizer of Victory SS 

1943-1945 ION 
by Forrest C. Pogue I 
The long - awaited third = 
volume in a monumen- - 
talbiography views - 
three tumultuous years | 


KM my, 





Uy, MASTERS OF CHINESE 
ZZ POLITICAL THOUGHT 
CC From the Beginnings 

to the Han Dynasty 
Edited by 

Sebastian de Grazia 
I The writings of ancient: 
- masters who have had 


= 
—. 
un 


through the eyes of the sm a profound effect on: 


Army Chief of Staff. “A magnificent book 
about a magnificent man.”—Washington 
Post. Illustrated $15.00 


RICHELIEU 

by Louis Auchincloss 

With masterful strokes the brilliant 
novelist delineates the character of the 
maker of modern France. A Studio Book. 
24 pages in color; 64 pages of black-and- 
white illustrations. $16.95 


THE WORLD TURNED 

UPSIDE DOWN 

Radical Ideas during the 

English Revolution 

by Christopher Hill 

An examination of the small groups of 
radical theorists who turned up a series 
of extraordinary ideas for action in the 
shadow of England's greatest revolution. 
$10.95 


New Viking Compass Paperbacks 
PARIS AND LONDON IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Studies in Popular Protest 

by George Rudé 

“A series of elegant and perceptive es- 
says" (The New York Times Book Re- 
view) about popular protest during the 
eigkteenth century. 

Paper (C380) $2.75, cloth $8.50 


Chinese thought for three thousand years. 
Paper (C357) $3.95, cloth $10.00 


THE AGE OF ENERGY 

Varieties of American Experience 
1865-1915 

by Howard Mumford Jones 

The dynamic years between the Civil: 
War and World War I, their people and 
cultural movements, all in “a crowning. 
work."— JUSTIN KAPLAN 

Paper (C379) $3.75, cloth $12.50 


THE RIVALS 

America and Russia since World War II 
by Adam B. Ulam i 
Methods, madnesses, mistakes, and suc- 
cesses of policy-making by these two 
nations since the Second World War are 
the focus of this provocative analysis. 
Paper (C356) $2.95, cloth $10.95 


THIRTY YEARS OF TREASON 
Excerpts from Hearings before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
1938-1968 

Selected and edited by Eric Bentley 

“An extraordinary book,” comments Al- 
den Whitman in Society. And Newsweek : 
says it is "a sharply edited, funny, grue- 
some package of American history." 
Paper (C384) $5.50, cloth $20.00 


Send for complete catalogue of Viking paperback books. 
625 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


HE VIKING PRES 
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From Confederation to Nation 
The American Constitution, 1835-1877 
BERNARD SCHWARTZ 

In the years between 1835 and the end of Reconstruction, American 
democracy was put to the test of fire. Out of these four decades 
came a “second Constitution,” very different from the original, and 
a nation, not a mere confederation of states. Professor Schwartz 
describes how the Supreme Court laid the groundwork for Constitu- 
tional amendments which made enforcement of civil rights a national 
function and extended federal protection of life, liberty, and property 
against the powers of government. Coming in May $10.00 








Daniel Webster and Jacksonian Democracy 
SYDNEY NATHANS 

Daniel Webster was an anachronism in the Jacksonian era. Reared to 
rule in a world of defined class structure where gentlemen led and 
the masses followed, he at first resisted, and later tried to answer, 
the demands of the new mass politics. Professor Nathans shows that 
the meaning of Webster's career lies in his attempt to bridge old and 
new politics, and that this attempt was doomed to ironic and reveal- 
ing failure. $10.50 

















The Politics of Continuity 
Maryland Political Parties from 1858 to 1870 

JEAN H. BAKER 

Jean Baker challenges the assumption that the Civil War marked a 
major turning point in American political history. She demonstrates 
that political realignment in Maryland came on the eve of the war, 
and that patterns established in the 1850s persisted throughout the 
1860s. She shows how fear of Negroes, concern for the Union, and 
rhetoric about free elections helped define and continue the realign- 
ment in Maryland politics. In The Goucher College Series, published 
for Goucher College. $11.00 















Psychoanalytic Sociology 
An Essay on the Interpretation of Historical Data 
and the Phenomena of Collective Behavior 
FRED WEINSTEIN and GERALD M. PLATT 
Can psychoanalytic propositions be usefully employed in interpreting 
group and mass phenomena? In this innovative study, the authors 
argue that they can, provided it is recognized that the ontogenetic- 
familial model central to classic psychoanalysis hampers rather than 
facilitates analysis at the group level. They reconcile these inherently 
contradictory positions and provide the basis for a systematic 
analysis of mass and group behavior in psychosocial terms. 

$8.50, $2.50 paper 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
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New fra 
Columb! 


HISTORY OF PORTUGAL: 

Volume I: From Lusitania to Empire 

Volume Il: From Empire to Corporate State 

Antonio H. de Oliveira Marques 

An important new history of this nation which has built 
three different empires in the course of its long history. 
The two volumes survey Portugal's evolution from its 
origins in a group of Iberian political units right down 
through the late 1960's. $15.00 each volume 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY GERMANY 
A. J. Ryder 


An examination of the upheavals which Germany has 
seen in the past 8 decades, from William H's Empire to 
the remarkable peak of prosperity Germany enjoys to- 
day. This new history of Germany narrates these tumul- 
tuous events and interprets the political and economic 
trends behind them. $12.95 


AID TO RUSSIA 1941-1946 
Strategy, Diplomacy, the Origins of the Cold War 
George C. Herring, Jr. 


A re-examination of the evolution of American policies for 
lend-lease and aid for Russian reconstruction within the 
context of the formation, development, and subsequent 
breakdown of the wartime alliance between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Contemporary American History Series $15.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 








CHARLES CHATFIELD, Editor 


Peace Movements in America 
Paper $3.95/Cloth $7.50 


PAUL RADIN 
The Trickster 
A Study in American Indian Mythology 


With commentaries by Karl Kerényi 
and C. G. Jung 


Introduction by Stanley Diamond 
Paper $2.95 


WESTON LA BARRE 
The Peyote Cult 


New introduction by the author 
Paper $2.45 


THOMAS F. GOSSETT 
Race 
The History of an Idea in America 


Awarded the Ralph Waldo Emerson 
prize of Phi Betta Kappa. 
Paper $2.95 
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GERDA LERNER 
The Grimké Sisters 


from South Carolina 
Pioneers for Woman's Rights 
and Abolition 


Paper $3.95 


ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY 


Path Breaking 

An Autobiographical History of the 
Equal Suffrage Movement in the 
Pacific Coast States 


Introduction by Eleanor Flexner 
Paper $3.45 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 
Eighty Years and More 


Introduction by Gail Parker 
Paper $3.95 


MARY WHITE OVINGTON 


The Walls Came 

Tumbling Down 

Introduction by Charles Flint Kellog 
The autobiography of a founder 

of the NAACP. 

Paper $2.45 


ROBERT W. SMUTS 


Women and Work in America 
Introduction by Eli Ginzberg 
Paper $2.45 


Examination copies are available when requested on academic letterhead. 


Write to Dept. 318 


Schocken Books 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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New Titles from Barnes & Noble | 


THE OTHER POWERS: Studies in the Foreign Policies of Small States sn 
Edited by Ronald P. Barston 


Examines the scope and possibilities for small states in the conduct of their foreign 
policies. The subsequent chapters analyze the foreign policies of nine small states: 
Norway, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Zambia, Israel, Cyprus, Cuba, Singapore and 
New Zealand. In each study the author examines the factors which shape that coun- 
try's foreign policy objectives, the organizational structures emplcyed to formulate 
and implement foreign policy, the type and level of international involvement and the 
methods used to deal with the political, economic and security issues which make up . 
and stem from the external policies. 

Of value to the specialist and students of government, foreign policy analysis 
and other branches of international relations. 
Ready spring 1973. Notes; References. $21.50 































MARX AND THE MARXISTS 
David Childs 


We move from an account of the basic thought of Marx and Engels to an examination 
of the different interpretations of their doctrine by the German Social Democrats and ' 
the Russian Bolsheviks. Dr. Childs then gives us a detailed account of the Russian Rev- 
olution and the transformation of the U.S.S.R. under Stalin, as well as Trotsky's cri- 
tique of the Revolution betrayed. He describes how the false hopes of the Popular , 
Front era, and the wartime alliance against Hitler, turn into the disillusionment of the : 
Cold War. 
After looking at Stalin’s new empire in eastern Europe he examines the XX Con- 
gress of the Soviet Party and the storm which followed it. The final chapters are de- 
_ voted to the new Marxisms in Yugoslavia, China, Cuba, and Czechoslovakia, and the 
new interpretations by the radicals of Europe and the U.S.A. A chosing section seeks 
to answer the question—has Marxism a future? In addition to facts and analyses about: 
ideas and movements, Dr. Childs highlights some of the main actors as men: Marx, 
Lenin, Trotsky, Mao and others. $11.50 


IRISH UNIONISM 2: Ulster Unionism and the Origins of Northern 
Ireland 1886—1922 

Patrick Buckland 

Irish Unionism examines the origins of the state of Northern Irelar.d dealing with the 
period 1885 to 1922. In it Patrick Buckland shows how Ulster, due to Scotch/Irish 
and Anglo/Irish immigration and industrialization, became separat? from the other 
provinces and resisted the nationalist movement. $11.50 i 















IRISH PARLIAMENTARY TRADITION 
Brian Farrell 


A stimulating collection of essays by Ireland’s leading historians on the development 
of the Irish parliamentary tradition. This volume sets Gut to answer the following 
questions: why, and to what extent, have the Irish people clung so closely to a parlia- 
mentary mode of government? how far have Irish parliaments been 'representative'? 
how have they contributed to the establishment, development, prcsperity of a separate 
Irish nation? have they yielded to, or affected, other kinds of political leadership at 
critical points? can they be seen as reflecting and influencing, reinforcing or destroy- . 
ing other more general values in Irish society? 

Reads spring 1973. $11.00 


Pe Lu Sa S e, Gm 
Barnes & Noble Books iL l 


10 East 53d Street, New York, New York 10022 
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New DARDER PAPERBACKS 
THE COLD WAR 


By Walter Lippmann. With an Essay by George Kennan, “The Sources of 
Soviet Conduct,” and an Introduction by Ronald Steel. "By showing a 
path not taken at the moment when it might have been pursued, Waiter 
Lippmann's analysis not only illuminates the past from which we are 
beginning to emerge, but elucidates the consequences of the failure to 
learn from it."—from the Introduction TB/1723 $2.45 


ARE YOU NOW OR HAVE YOU EVER BEEN? 


By Eric Bentley. A drama drawn from the actual transcripts of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee investigation of show businéss from 
1947 to 1958. The words of witnesses and committee members alike 
starkly evoke this era of suspicion, coercion, betrayal and fear. At the 
same time there are moments of eloquent honesty and courage. 
CN/1006 $2.95 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY, 1905-1917 
The Development of the Great Schism 


By Carl Schorske. ‘‘Schorske’s book is an extraordinary synthesis of 
intellectual, political, and sociological history and the author succeeds 
in placing the story of the SPD in the general framework of German 
internal and foreign politics. He has a special flair for the lucid statement 
of difficult ideas and combines this with a patience which has led him 
through endless materials."—Klaus Epstein, World Politics 

TB/1687 $3.95 


THE FAMILY IN HISTORY 
Interdisciplinary Essays 


Edited by Theordore K. Rabb and Robert |. Rotberg. “One of the most 
fruitful [areas of study] has been the life of ordinary men and women, 
whose habits and beliefs were virtually unknown until, during the last 
two decades, scholars brought to light information about social groups 
previously ... considered too obscure (or unimportant) to merit explora- 
tion... The essays which follow indicate both the range and the novelty 
of this field of inquiry."—from the Preface TB/1757 $3.95 


.PARENTS AND CHILDREN IN HISTORY 
The Psychology of Family Life in Early Modern France 


By David Hunt. "This very readable and enjoyable book is a contribution 
to French social history and at the same time demonstrates how the 
fusion of psychological insights and historical materials can lead to an 


enrichment of both."—The Social Studies TB/1699 $3.45 
For complete 

catalog, write For each examination copy of these 
Harper e) Row books ordered please include $.75 
10 E. 53d St., New York 10022 for postage and handling. 
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A SHORT HISTORY 
OF BRAZIL 


Donald E. Worcester, 
Texas Christian University 


The people and their society, highlighted 
by the continuous themes in Brazilian 
history 

1973. 320 pages. Cloth, $10.00. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $3.95 (tent.) 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF CUBA 


Jaime Suchlicki, 
University of Miami 


A comprehensive study of the land and 
people, the culture and society. 

1973. 288 pages. Cloth, $10.00. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $3.95 (tent.) 


A HISTORY OF 
THE AFRICAN PEOPLE 


Robert W. July, 
Hunter College 


Black Africa from pre-colonial days to 
independence. Photographs, maps. 

1970. 650 pages. Cloth, $15.00. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $5.95 


JAPAN: 
A HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Mikise Hane, 
Knox College 


A social, economic, political and cultural 
history of Japan from prehistoric times to 
the present day. Maps and photographs. 
1972. 672 pages. Cloth, $15.00. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $6.95 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER'S 
sx SONS 





THE AGELESS CHINESE: 
A HISTORY, 


Second Edition 
Dun J. Li, 
The William Paterson College of New Jersey 


Account of the people and events in every 
period of China's history. 

Second Edition. 1971. 591 pages. Cloth, 

M Scribners University Library, paper, 


USSR: A CONCISE 
HISTORY, 


Second Edition 
Basil Dmytryshyn, 
Portland State University 


Domestic and foreign developments since' 
1917. Illustrations, maps. 

Second Edition, 1971. 585 pages. Cloth, : 
$12. ze Scribners University Library, paper, 


FRANCE: AN | 
INTERPRETIVE HISTORY 


Ernest John Knapton 


From the Old Stone Age through the 2 
resignation of de Gaulle. Ilustrated. 

1971. 616 pages. Cloth, $15.00. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $5.95 


REVOLUTIONARY AND 
IMPERIAL FRANCE 


Ernest John Knapton 


A brief history of France during the Says of 
the French Revolution and Napoleo 

1972. 147 pages. Cloth, $6.95. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $1.95 


READINGS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


Arvel B. Erikson, 

Western Reserve University 

Martin J. Havran, 

University of Virginia ' 
Selections from pre! ormen Britain. Intro- 


duction by A. L. Row: 
1967. 427 pages. Papen, $4.75 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
IN FRANCE: 

The 17th Century 

W. D. Howarth, 


University of Bristol 


The climate of the time revealed through 
its literature. Illustrated. 

1965. 237 pages. Cloth, $7.95. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $3.95 


LIFE AND LETTERS IN 
FRANCE: 
The 18th Century 


Richard Fargher, 
Oxford University 


1970. 235 pages. Cloth, $7.95. Scribners 
University Library, paper $3.95 


LIFE AND LETTERS IN 
FRANCE: 
The 19th Century 


A. W. Raitt, 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


1965. 177 pages. Cloth, $7.95. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $3.95 


ENGLAND: 
A SHORT HISTORY 


Goldwin Smith, 

Wayne State University 

Comprehensive study from the earliest 
Britons to Queen Elizabeth I] 


1971. 549 pages. Cloth, $12.50. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $5.95 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER'S 
Ead SONS 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Third Edition 


Goldwin Smith, 

Wayne State University 

Of this Third Edition of Professor Smith's 
more detailed treatment of the history, of 
England, Library Journal had to say, ‘ 
Britain has been depicted brilliantly for the 
American reader.” 

1966. 932 pages. Cloth, $12.50. Cloth, 
text edition, $9.95 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD 


John E. Rodes, 

Occidental College 

Horizontal examination of the ideas and 
themes that dominated past epochs, from 
5000 B.C. to the emergence of the 21st 
century. 48 pages of color maps. 

1970. 608 pages. Cloth, $10.00. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $5.95 


PROBLEMS IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION: THE 
CHALLENGE OF HISTORY 


Ludwig Frederick Schaefer; David 
Henry Fowler; Jacob Ernest Cooke, 


Editors 

Historical readings, documents, editorial 
introductions, study questions. 

One volume edition. 1965. 809 pages. 
Paper, $6.95 

Volume I. 1968. 449 pages. Paper, $4.95; 
Volume Il. 1968. 502 pages. Paper, $4.95 


THE WORLD OF 
ANCIENT TIMES 


Carl Roebuck, 

Northwestern University 

Development of the Near East, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome from the New Stone Age 
to the 4th Century A.D. illustrations, maps. 
1966. 758 pages. Cloth, $15.00. Scribners 
University Líbrary, paper, $5.95 


THE ANCIENT HISTORIANS 


Michael Grant 
A succinct review of classical history tracing 
the development of historical writing from 
rre to Suetonius. 

1970. 486 pages. Cloth, $12.50. Scribners 
University Library, paper, $4.95 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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A WORLD ELSEWHERE . 


The New American Foreign Policy 
James Chace 


“Blending stylistic grace with thoughtful analysis, A World Elsewhere makes a 
striking case for a new American foreign policy resting on a fiexible balance of 
power and a recognition of the powerful forces that cut across ideologies and 
nationalities. Rejecting both globalism and isolationism in favcr of a diplomacy 
resting on accommodation among the great powers, Mr. Chace has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the debate over America’s role in a world that has left 
the cold war behind.” —Ronald Steel Cloth Trade Ed. $5.95 


AFTER YALTA 
America and the Origins of the Cold War 
Lisle A. Rose 


"An engrossing account of the beginning of the cold war, written without preju- 
dice to the historical record—without reading the 1960s and 1970s back into the 
1940s. This is history with style, the work of one of the best young historians in 
the country today."—Robert H. Ferrell Cloth: Trade Ed. $7.95 


TOWARD THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Europe and America in the Eighteenth-Century World 
Louis Gottschalk and Donald F. Lach 


"Sets forth two great themes very attractively. It shows how revolutionary ideas 
arose from the social realities of the time, and it places European civilization in 
a large perspective that includes both the Far East and America, especially the 
American Revolution. The brief epilogue on the French Revoluticn and Napoleon 
makes the extended treatment of the ancien regime more meaningful." —R. R. 
Palmer, Yale University Cloth Trade Ed. $10.00 


BORODINO 
Christopher Duffy 


This clear account of a classic battle details the French and Fussian clash in 
1812—one of the b'oodiest of the Napoleonic Wars. The tactics and course of 
the battle are described, along with its effect on Russian history and on the 
Napoleonic Wars. Illustrated. Cioth Trade Ed. $10.00 


Charles Scribner's 3ons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New fork 10017 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATION O © 
REVIEW © © © 


A quarterly studying sociological, demographic, historical, and 
legislative aspects of human migration movements and 
ethnic group relations. 





_ ARTICLES FROM VOLUME VI, No. 4, Winter 1972: 


e ETHNIC ADJUSTMENT IN THE INDUSTRIAL CITY: THE INTER- 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GARY, 1919-1940 by Raymond A. 
Mohl and Neil Betten 


« ITALIANS, JEWS AND ETHNIC CONFLICT by Ronald H. Bayor 


e TRENDS IN FAMILY PLANNING: THE AMERICAN-EGYPTIANS' 
CASE by Ibtihaj S. Arafat 


e EUROPEANS AMERICANS: FROM IMMIGRANTS TO ETHNICS 
by Rudolph J. Vecoli 


ARTICLES FROM VOLUME VII, No. 1, Spring 1973: 
e HOW HISTORIANS HAVE LOOKED AT IMMIGRANTS TO THE 
UNITED STATES by Robert D. Cross 


e EHNIC GROUPS, ETHNIC CONFLICTS, AND RECENT QUANTI- 
TATIVE RESEARCH IN AMERICAN POLITICAL HISTORY by 
Samuel T. McSeveney 


e ASSIMILATION AND VOTING BEHAVIOR: A STUDY OF GREEK- 
AMERICANS by Craig R. Humphrey and Helen Brock Lewis 


e HUMANITARIANISM VS. RESTRICTIONISM: THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE HUNGARIAN REFUGEES by Arthur A. Markowitz 


IN EACH ISSUE: 


DOCUMENTATION—LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS—BOOK REVIEWS 
REVIEWS OF REVIEWS—NEW BOOKS 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
1 year, $12.00—2 years, $22.00—3 years, $33.50——Single Issue, $3.50 


Order from: 


CENTER FOR MIGRATION STUDIES 
209 Flagg Place—Staten Island, New York 10304 


New From wisconsin ' 
A. HISTOrY OF SPain anD POrTUGaL 


By Stanley G. Payne, University of Wisconsin 


This will be, upon publication, the standard scholarly history of Spain and 
Portugal, suitable for courses in Spanish culture as well as straight history 
courses. Payne builds, upon a skeleton of fact, brilliant analysis and 
interpretation all along the way, incorporating much research of recent 
origin. Sixty-day examination copies are available. Include course title and 
expected enrollment. Two volumes, total 768 pages, illus. 

April 1973 cloth $10.00 ea. 


POLITICAL ParTies in RevoLUTIOnarv 
massacHuseTTS 


Bv Stephen E. Patterson, University of New Brunswick 


This is the first book of recent times that develops the history of the 
American Revolution in Massachusetts during the 1770s. In it, Patterson 
explodes the myth that Massachusetts revolutionaries approached the 
American Revolution in a united and cohesive way. They were, the author 
finds, partisan in their behavior both before and during the Revolution, 
often with an intensity that eclipsed the war itself. - 

320 pages November 1973 cloth $12.50 


WISCONSIN | a History 


By Robert C. Nesbit, University of Wisconsin 


This, the first full-length scholarly history of the state published in 33 years, 
will be of inestimable value to all who express a serious interest in 
Wisconsin's past and present. Suitable as a text for upper high school and 
college undergraduate students. 

512 pages, illus. June 1973 cloth $12.50 


THE CanabDlan IDENTITY | second enmon 


By W. L. Morton 


This new edition of W. L. Morton's classic work contains extensive revisions 
and a new chapter, taking into account events of the last decade. “. . . fresh 
and vigorous ... bound to have a formative influence during the next twenty 
years." —International Affairs. 

156 pages October 1972 paper $2.50 


THE IMAGE OF AFTICä| srırısH peas and action. 1780-1850 


By Philip D. Curtin 
Curtin's monumental work, winner of the 1966 Robert Livingston Schuyler 


Prize, is for the first time available in paperback. ".. . for the light it sheds 
on the problems of the new Africa as well as the old, it should be read by 
everyone concerned with the continent's affairs." —Africa Report. 

Two volumes, total 550 pages, illus. 

April 1973 paper $2.95 ea. 


Wisconsin residents 
The 
University of Wisconsin Press 
Box 1979, Madison, Wiscensin 53701 


add 4% sales tax. 





SPRING 1973: 


an outstanding selection 


contemporary issues 
reliable perspectives 


SORSEY 


THE MEDIEVAL WEST, 400-1450: 
A PREINDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION 


David Nicholas, University of Nebraska 


Goes beyond standard political narrative to illustrate the inner dynamics 
and infinite variation of medieval society. Takes in intellectual, political, 
institutional, religious, and particularly social and economic conditions. 

Paperback 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


David E. Sumler, University of Illinois 


The author has written a series of interpretive essays intended to establish 
a firm foundation of facts as well as to aid the student in understanding the 
social forces behind domestic and foreign policy. Paperback 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL EXPLANATIONS: 
A STRATEGY FOR GROUNDED INQUIRY 


Gene Wise, Case Western Reserve University 


Begins with fundamental questions and establishes basic foundations for a 
whole field of historiography-intellectual studies. Probes the conventional 
"climate of opinion" concept of ideas while they are in process. Case 
studies illustrate the methods suggested. Paperback 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


MAIN PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, Third Edition 
Edited by Howard H. Quint, Milton Cantor, and Dean Albertson, 
all of the University of Massachusetts 


A collection of 33 interpretive essays designed to acquaint students with 
historical problems that are directly related to the general content of a 
survey course. Well received and widely adopted in two paperbound 
volumes. Text price $5.50 each 


For examination copies, please write on departmental stationery 
indicating course title and text presently used. 


THE DORSEY PRESS HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 60430 
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READY SPRING 1973 


AGE OF CONTROVERSY: Discussion Problems in 

20th Century European History, Alternate Edition 

Edited by Gorpon Wricut, Stanford University, and ARTHUR 
Mara, Jr., California State University at San Francisco | 
400 pages Paperback $5.95 


Like the enormously successful original edition, this alternate edition is 
not a book of primary or source materials. The articles are the subjective 
views of historians and other observers of episodes or events. Two or 
more secondary accounts may be studied one after the other, presenting 
the reader with different conclusions, leading to stimulating class discus- 
sion. The problems have been cut from 15 to 12 in number, plus a pro- 
logue, and the number of selections from 96 to 64. Only 17 of the original 
selections have been carried over from the original edition, so that the 
bock is three-fourths new. 


PERSPECTIVES ON TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA: 
Readings and Commentary 

Edited by Oris L. GranHam, Jr., University of California at 
Santa Barbara. 448 pp. Paperback $5.95 

This collection of 23 interpretive essays and articles contains in compact 
form the best materials on the history of public life and policy since 
1909. By devoting three essays to each decade, two to each major war, a 
balance of the post-1945 period to the earlier years is achieved and both 
traditional and revisionist writers are included in the list that contains 
among others: J. K. Galbraith, Herbert Feis, Richard Hofstadter, Arthur 
Schiesinger, Arthur Link, Ernest May, Gordon Levin, Samuel P. Hays, 
Paul Schroeder, etc. 


INTERPRETING COLONIAL AMERICA: Selected Readings 
Edited by James Kırsy Martin, Rutgers University 

488 pp. Paperback $5.75 

Conflicting and contrasting points of view as well as methodologies are 
here presented as the reader is asked to confront eight major problem 
areas in Colonial American history in an anthology which literally brings 
to life this exciting period of our history. 


When requesting complimentary copy, please state course and enrollment. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC. 
79 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 
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Books tore 
Historians 








SOCIALISM 


by MICHAEL HARRINGTON. "Harrington has 
issued a series of brilliant and important books, 
of which this is the most brilliant and important.” 
—GARRY WILLS, N.Y. Times Book Review. $12.50 


THE NEW POPULISM 


by FRED R. HARRIS. The dynamic ex-Senator 
from Oklahoma diagnoses America's ills and telis 
us what we can do to combat the power-hungry 
military establishment, giant corporations, and 
lobbies. Coming in June. $6.95 


THE BELLE EPOQUE 
PARIS IN THE NINETIES 


by RAYMOND RUDORFF. “The author vividly 
evokes the excitement of fin de siècle Paris, the 
'pleasure capital' of the western world, in this 
highly readable book of social and cultural 
history." —Publishers Weekly. 32 pages of 
photographs. $10 


JOAN, MAID OF ORLÉANS 


by HENRI GUILLEMIN. Translated by Harold J. 
Salemson. A new and exciting history of Joan that 
explodes many of the myths surrounding her and 
places her in the context of her times. 8 pages of 
illustrations. $8.95 


THE FALL AND RISE 
OF JIMMY HOFFA 


by WALTER SHERIDAN. Introduction by Budd 
Schulberg. "An explosive book, loaded with new, 
documented revelations."—JACK ANDERSON. 
554 pages. $10.95 


TEN YEARS OF EXILE 

by MADAME DE STAEL. Translated by Doris Beik. 
"Madame de Staél's account of Napoleonic 
France, as bona fide students know, not only 
provides intelligent observations on Bonaparte 
and his 'despotic organization' but reveals the 
woman herself.''—Kirkus Reviews. 8 pages of 
illustrations. $10 


THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY AHISTORY 


by BRIAN GARDNER. "Here is the face of 
imperialism at its worst and best... Mr. Gardner's 
book is a vast, varied canvas, entertaining and 
instructive." —EDMUND FULLER, Wall Street 
Journal. Illustrated. $8.95 


SILENT CITIES, 


SACRED STONES 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY 
IN ISRAEL 


by JERRY M. LANDAY. "The author's forte is 
anecdotal history and he does it quite well . 
Extremely well illustrated." —Library Journal, 
$14.95 


INDISPENSABLE ENEMIES 
THE POLITICS OF MISRULE IN AMERICA 


by WALTER KARP. An important and provocative 
book that demonstrates that collusion, not 
competition, characterizes the relationship 
between America's two major political parties. 
Coming in May. $7.95 


THE TUPAMARO GUERRILLAS 
by MARIA ESTHER GILIO. Translated by Anne 
Edmondson. Introduction by Dr. Robert J. 
Alexander. ‘A vividly human picture of these 
guerrillas and their sympathizers among 
Uruguay's poor." —Publishers Weekly. Clo:h $6.95; 
paper $2.95 


BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 


by MORAY MCLAREN. "A thoroughly interesting 
portrait of the Scottish hero." —Publishers Weekly. 
Illustrated with photographs. $6.95 


THE £5 VIRGINS 

by MICHAEL PEARSON. “Traces the activities of 
the indefatigable crusaders who fought the 
British Establishment and its social hypocrisy in 
an attempt to terminate the more sordid aspects 
of white slavery... A delightful piece of social 
history."—Library Journal. 8 pages of 
photographs. $7.95 








SATURDAY 
REVIEW PRESS 


380 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Distributed by E.P. Dutton and Co. 


For on-approval copies write 
Education Department, E.P. Dutton 
and Co., 201 Park Ave. South, 

New York, N.Y. 10003. 
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Some books seem to get talked about more than other books. 
McDonald, Decker and Govan's THE LAST BEST HOPE: A 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES is one of those books. 
Listen: 


"An arresting abproach —perhaps the answer to the need for a wholly 
different treatment of U.S. history." 


“... full of provocative, interpretive insights and observations that 
invite controversy. Students should find this interesting reading, even 
when it rubs against their fur." 


“Tue seen so many newly published textbooks in the past two months 
I'm getting daffy, but this appears to be one of the fresher entries.” 


"Splendid synthesis, engagingly written ... excellent blend of recent 
scholarship, sprightly narrative, and delineation of major and minor 
American themes. A real winner . . ." 


For schools on the semester system, available in two volumes 


{Vol. I: to 1885— Vol. II: Since 1865). Both paperbound, 528 
pp (1972) $6.50 each. 


For schools on the quarter system, available in three parts 
(1: to 1815—2: 1815 to 1900—3: 1900 to present). All paper- 
bound, 352 pp (1972) $4.50 each. 


The text is also available in a one volume hardback edition. 


If you would like examination copies of THE LAST BEST 
HOPE, contact Mary Clare McEwing at Addison-Wesley. 


Addison-Wesley A THE SIGN OF 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. EXCELLENCE 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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the visual encyclopedia of 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE 
20th CENTURY 


a motion picture reference 
collection of major events 
— filmed as they happened 


ON SOUND FILM 
for use in classrooms, libraries and media centers 


DEED 









z. Feel the charisma of Jot edy 
Observe the wildness:o h 






Fidel Castro E Clg 
‘Follow the:frantic searc 
b 


The development of the motion picture camera just before the turn of 
the century marked the beginning of a new kind of recorded history. 
For more than seventy years the intimate eye of this camera has cap- 
tured on film the happenings affecting this nation and the world. 


These films take one back through time to see the actual people who 
made the news ...the kinds of people who led, misled, or followed as 
America emerged as a world leader. 


Now these priceless film records have been brought together in a 
collection that makes history come alive . . . re-creates the prevailing 
mood of an era ... or brings into sharp focus the meaning of a series 
of interrelated events. 


These film records are... 
e original source films, not stagings or re-creations 
e designed for individual or group viewing 
e fully indexed .. . easy to store, use, and maintain 


| psy | The Visual Encyclopedia is available in sev- 
eral film and video tape formats, compatible 
with most standard types of viewing equip- 
ment. 


For additional information or a demonstration 
of this original source sound motion picture 
film library, without obligation, write to: 


The Visual Encyclopedia 1609 Memorial Avenue Williamsport, PA 17701 
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HARPER & ROW focuses on 


American history... 


FROM THESE 
BEGINNINGS 


A Biographical Approach to American History 
Roderick Nash 


Here is a completely new and captivating approach to the teaching of American 
history at the introductory level—one which rests on the assumption that history 
is more meaningful when it is related to particular individuals. In telling this 
nation’s story, the author employs the life-and-times approach of the biographer, 
reviewing national events in an effort to show what historical environment each. 
individual faced. Viewed from the perspective of actual persons (the chapters. 
concern Christopher Columbus, John Winthrop, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Jim Bridger, Frederick Douglass, Mark Twain, Jane Addams, Gifford Pinchot, 
Henry Ford, Martin Luther King, Jr. Neil Armstrong, and Bob Dylan) subjects 
such as the American Revolution, slavery, the frontier, industrialization, conser- 
vation, space exploration, and the state of the American mind, economy, and 
government are brought into sharp focus. Within this biozraphical format the 
broad scope of American history based on the most sophisticated current scholarship 
is viewed, This is a text calculated to make the past come alive and generate interest. 
even among poorly motivated students. 548 pp.; $6.95: paper. February, 1973. 
Instructor's Manual. ` 


THE URBAN WILDERNESS 
A. History of the American City 


Sam Bass Warner, Jr. 


This book focuses on the historical origins of major metropolitan 
economic and social problems in America. Topics iaclude con- 
sensus planning and its weaknesses; the history of land manage- 
ment; a social and economic history of the American city using 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles as case studies; conditions 
contributing to the rise of the corporation, the growth of a new 
middle class, and racial segregation; current urban culture; the 
policies, successes, and failures of health care and housing as 
examples of the operation of the American urban tradition; 
urban history as it relates to current problems and cxoices. Five 
photographic essays (116 pictures). 416 pp.; $4.95: paper; $12.50: 
cloth. Paper edition ready April 1973; Cloth edition available. 











... and European history 


MODERN 
EUROPE 


Peter Gay and R. K. Webb 


Superb writing by two of America's most distinguished historians is a prominent 
feature of this broadly conceived and cohesive history of Europe since the Renais- 
sance. An extensive introductory essay reviews the legacy of the ancient and 
medieval world, and a long epilogue deals with postwar Europe. Cultural and 
intellectual history is emphasized throughout, while the traditional fields of politics, 
the economy, and diplomacy are treated fully and with close attention to recent 
historiography, which is also highlighted in judiciously selected lists of readings. 
To challenge student thought, the book offers definite judgments (and some personal 
asides) about specific events. Combining narrative and analysis, its expository 
logic clarifies the entire sweep of modern European history. Europe is viewed as a 
whole, and events in different countries are compared, not merely outlined as a 
series of parallel developments. The discussion of Russian and Eastern Europe is 
unusually comprehensive, There are extensive, well-designed two-color maps, a 
number of which are accompanied by essays. Available in one or two volumes. 
Two-volume edition—Vol. I: Modern Europe to 1815 (536 pp.; $6.95; paper; 
January, 1973); Vol. II: Modern Europe Since 1815 (Tentative: 576 pp.; $6.95; 
paper; February, 1973). Complete work: Tentative: 1,152 pp.; $12.95; cloth; March, 
1973. Instructor’s Manual. 


PERSPECTIVES IN 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Essays from Horizon 


William L. Langer, Editor 


The thirty-five historical essays in this two-volume collection 
from Horizon magazine span topics in European civilization from 
the earliest times to the present. Distinguished for their historical 
content and for their literary style, the selections are vivid and 
authoritative accounts of important episodes in European history. 
118 original illustrations from Horizon. Each: 288 pp.; $3.25: 
paper. 1972, 
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HARPER & ROW focuses on 


Hispanic America... 


PROBLEMS IN LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 
The Modern Period 
Joseph S, Tulchin, Editor 


A problems book for courses in Latin American history since independence, this 
volume treats most of the major issues in contemporary Latin America, often in 


novel or controversial ways. Interdisciplinary in approach, the book draws on pri- : 


mary and secondary source materials and combines chronological history with 
analytical materials. Several of the contributors are Latin American scholars who 
provide fresh perspectives. Issues such as the consequences of independence, U.S.- 
Latin American conflict, export economics, militarism, slavery, revolutionary ideology, 
liberalism vs. conservatism, and the populist regimes of Per5n and Vargas are 
discussed. 529 pp.; $5.95: paper. February, 1973. 


... 4nd offers a truly 
global history 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
John A. Garraty and Peter Gay, Editors 
“The best world history available, certainly the most readabl2.”—J. H. Plumb 


Authors: René Albrecht-Carrié, Herman Ausubel, A. Doak Barnstt, Jacques Barzun, 
Elias Bickerman, Hans Bielenstein, Shepard B. Clough, Gerson Cohen, Robert D. 


Cross, Ainslie Embree, Rhodes Fairbridge, John A. Garraty, Nina Garsoian, Peter . 


Gay, J. Mason Gentzler, Henry F. Graff, Lewis U. Hanke, Richard Hofstadter, 
Graham W. Irwin, Charles Issawi, Edward P. Lanning, William E. Leuchtenburg, 
Maan Madina, John A. Moore, Richard B. Morris, John H. Mundy, Ernest Nagel, 
Peter A. Pardue, Orest Ranum, Eugene F. Rice, Henry L. Roberts, James P. Shenton, 
Jacob Smit, Morton Smith, Fritz Stern, Alden Vaughan, Immanual Wallerstein, 
Herschel Webb, Robert K. Webb, and Lodewyk Woltjer/Available in one volume 


or three. Three-volume edition—Vol. I: The World to 1500: Vol. II: Toward ' 


Modernity (from 1500 to the end of the 18th century); Vol. HI: The Modern 
World: I: 500 pp.; II: 308 pp.; III: 412 pp.; $5.50 each: paper. Complete work: 
1,257 pp.; $20. 1972. 


| g| HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 
EN 10 East 53d Street, New York, New York 10022 


1817 








NEW FROM FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


DUNCAN UPSHAW FLETCHER: DIXIE'S RELUC- 
TANT PROGRESSIVE 


Wayne Flynt. A political odyssey focusing on the Senator's 
relationship to the administrations of Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, this work analyzes Fletcher's influence on 
"reform" measures from 1908-1936 and interprets his political 
viewpoint in terms of the fluid politics of the "Sunshine State." 

1971 213 pages $10.00 


THOMAS COUNTY, GEORGIA 1865-1900 . 


William W. Rogers. After the Civil War, Thomas County differed 
from other counties in Georgia in race relations, politics, and 
industrialization. This chronological and topical narrative explains 
how this county became unique in Georgia by the late 1870's 
when it emerged as one of America's most fashionable resorts. 
1973 about 480 pages about $12.50 


MASQUERADE PEACE 


Tom Campbell. Forcing reconsideration of American wartime 
diplomacy, this study shows how U.S. negotiations in creating the 
United Nations contributed to the Cold War and how Secretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. played an important role in this 
policy making. 


1972 about 204 pages about $10.00 


SCHOFIELD: UNION GENERAL IN THE CIVIL WAR 
AND RECONSTRUCTION 


James L. McDonough. Schofield's career from his first taste of 
combat at the Battle of Wilson's Creek, through the period when 


he was commander of the Department of Missouri, the campaign : 


to Atlanta with Sherman, and his opposition to Hood's invasion 
of Tennessee. This study concludes with an account of Scho- 
field's work in Virginia as Military Director of Reconstruction in 
the First District. 

1972 224 pages $10.00 


ORDERS FSU Press, 15 N.W. 15th St., Gainesville Fla. 32601 


MANUSCRIPTS AND INQUIRIES 
FSU Press, Tallahassee Fla. 32306 
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Aggressive Introvert 
Herbert Hoover and Public Relations Management 


By Craig Lloyd. A biographical study that turns from the familiar public 
figure of Hoover the businessman, the engineer, and the administrator, 
to craw a sharply detailed and richly revealing portrait of the virtually 
unknown and neglected man who was Hoovér the editorializer, the 
mobilizer of the press, and the instigator of public-relations a 

10.75 


The Social History of the Reformation 


Edited by Lawrence P. Buck and Jonathan W. Zophy. Seventeen essays 
by American and European scholars who assess the effect of the Protes- 
tant Reformation on the social problems and societal institutions of the 
period, and on the various classes or "estates" of men found in the 
cities and princely territories, university towns, and peasant villages of 
sixteenth-century Europe. Illus. $12.50 


The New Deal in the Suburbs 
A History of the Greenbelt Town Program, 1935-1954 


By Joseph L. Arnold. À history of a major project in city planning, under- 
taken in the 1930s, which was designed to alter, radically and dramat- 
ically, what had become a wasteful and unhealthy pattern of urban 
growth, through the establishment, at locctions separated from the 
crowded, sprawling cities, of new and complete towns. $10.00 


The Peelites, 1846-1857 


By Wilbur Devereux Jones and Arvel B. Erickson. The first history of 
that remarkable and distinguished company of British statesmen who, 
professing themselves loyal to the tenets of the Tory reformer who 
brought about virtual abandonment of the Corn Laws, maintained an 
adrcit and subtle—if occasionally tenuous—balance of liberal principle 
with conservative conviction, and came to exercise more power than 
any other political section in England. — $10.00 


Twentieth-Century American Foreign Policy 


Edited by John Braemon, Robert H. Bremner, and David Brody. This 
thirc volume in the series entitled Modern America contains eleven 
original essays that explore aspects of, and issues in, Àmerican foreign 
policy in the storm-tossed years since the beginning of this w 
10.00 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2070 Neil Avenue, Columbus 43210 
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America at 1750 


A Social Portrait 

by RICHARD HOFSTADTER. The late Pulitzer Prize-winning historian shows how 
the American colonies began to develop into the first nation created under ‘he 
influences of Protestantism, nationalism, and capitalism. "A brilliant interpreta- 
tion of Colonial society on the eve of the Revolution."—DAVID HERBERT 
DONALD, Commentary. "Finely textured, colorful, almost visual in its use of 
detail.""—JOHN DEMOS, N.Y. Times Book Review. "A lasting achievement of 
moral imagination." —ROBERT A. GROSS, Book World. $1.95 


Black Women in 
White America 


A Documentary History 

Edited by GERDA LERNER. Black women themselves tell not only what it's like 
to be oppressed—as blacks and as women—but also how they have managed to 
survive. The documents, many previously unpublished, tell stories of a scrool 
built "on a garbage dump," of Ku Klux Klan victims, of vitai networks of women's 
organizations dedicated to self-help and the struggle for human dignity, "Can 
change images whites have had of blacks, and possibly even those we have of 
ourselves." —MAYA ANGELOU, Life. $3.95 


Republic to Reich 


The Making of the Nazi Revolution 

Edited by HAJO HOLBORN. In a penetrating reevaluation of the evidence, ten 
of contemporary Germany's most distinguished historians present fresh inter- 
pretations of the factors that supported the rise of National Socialism, from the 
early 1930s to the war years. "Extremely valuable . .. breaks new paths in mod- 
ern German history." —PETER GAY. $2.95 


Revolutions 


A Comparative Study from Cromwell to Castro 


Edited by LAWRENCE & CAROL KAPLAN. The first anthology to compare the 
17th, 18th, and 19th century revolutions with the 20th century revolutions of the 
Third World. Contributors include Georges Lefebvre, Ho Chi Minh, Frantz Faron, 
Maurice Zeitlin, and Mao Tse-tung. $3.45 


Notes of a Witness 


Laos and the Second Indochinese War 

by MAREK THEE. The former Polish delegate to the International Contro! Com- 
mission gives an eyewitness account of the crucial period of 1961-1962 in Laos, 
and offers startling new insights into the origins of the Indochinese war and 
America's involvement. “One of the most significant books yet on the Indochinese 
conflict." —Kirkus Reviews. $2.95 


VINTAGE BOOKS 


a division of Random House 
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Two New Pamphlet Series 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 





AHA PAMPHLETS - narrative and critical essays, including bibliographical 
guides, on topics in history 

101 The American Frontier Thesis: Attack and Defense by Ray Allen Billington 
212 The Progressive Era, 1900-20: The Reform Persuasion oy George E. M owry 
222 Far Western Frontiers by Harvey L. Carter 

240 The Indian in American History by William T. Hagan 

241 The Peopling of America: Perspectives on Immigration by Franklin D. Scott 
250 A History of the American Labor Movement by Alber: A. Blum 

312 The Roman Republic by Erich S. Gruen 

403 The Reformation by Harold J. Grimm 

427 Russia since 1917: The Once and Future Utopia by George Barr Carson, Jr. 


DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING-essays on approaches to history in the classroom 
1 Elements of Historical Thinking by Paul L. Ward 


Pamphlets are $1.00 each; payment must accompany order. A complete list of 
titles is available upon request. 


The American Historical Association 
Pamphlet Orders B 

400 A Street, SE 

Washington, D.C. 20003 


PLEASE SEND TO: 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


ZIP CODE 


I enclose $a (check or money order; no stamps please) in payment 
for the pamphlets indicated below: 


AHA PAMPHLETS 101, 212 . 222__ 240_ 241 950 . 312 
403. 497 .— 
DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING 1... 
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The 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW 


NEW 


General Index to 
Volumes LXXI-LXXV 
1965-1970 


Also available: 


General Index to 
Volumes LXI-LXX 
1955-1965 


General Index to 
Volumes XLI-LX 
- 1935-1955 


American Historical Association 
Order Department 

400 A Street, Southeast 
Washington, D. C. 20003 


L] 1965-1970 Indices at $10.00 each 
[] 1955-1965 Indices at $10.00 each 
[] 1985-1955 Indices at $10.00 each 
Mr., Mrs., Miss 


My check is enclosed. 





